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LESSON   11  A 
(Phunziro  La  Kt^UMi  Ndi  Chimodzi) 


11.1    New  Vocabulary 


Adjectival  Stems 

-ku1u 

-ng'ono  -> 

-fupl 

-tali 

-kazi 


•big' 
•  smal  V 

'.short  (near)' 
•long,  tall  (far)^ 
'female* 
'male' 


Verb" Stems 

-chepa 

-chuluka 

-kwanira 

-mal  1 za 

-yamba 

-kalaniba 

-zizira 

-tentha 

-panda 

-tani 

-chokera 


'be  few/little' 

'be  nt^erous/plenty' 

'be  enough/sufficient' 

'finish  (last)' 

'begin  (first)* 

'be  old' 

'be  cold' 

'be  hot' 

'be  without' 

'do  what/say  what?' 

'come  from' 


Question  Stems 

-tani? 


•what  kind  of?' 
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Class  5 

uzuwa 

Class  6 

mantha 

CLASSrS  7/3 

Clashes  9/  2 

mfumu/amfumu 

Time  Expressions 

(tsiku)  lachinayi 
(tsiku)  lachlsanu 


*  sun* 


*fear^ 


'stHng/strings*  * 


'ck:ef/chiefs' 


'Thursday' 
*  Friday' 


11.2  Modifiers:   Adjectival  Stems 

In  the  previous  lessons  we  saw  the  important  role  of  the  'a'  of  association 
in  the  modifying  of  nouns  and  nominal  stems      other  nouns: 

mkazi  wabwino  *a  good  woman' 

tebulo  la  nsungwi  *a  bamboo  table* 

This  'a'  of  association  is  also  used  when  noun<^  are  modified  by  adjectives. 
There  are  only  a  few  'true* /adjectives  in  Chichewa,w1  .h  nominal  modifiers 
based  on  nouns  and  verbs  being  much  more  numerous.    The  adjectival  stems  take 
a  double  prefix;  that  is,  the_AP  opcurs  with  the  -a  of  association  to  form 
the  'first  prefix'.    (For  example,  i     a  *  ya  for  Class  9  or  'nyumba-  class 
nouns.)    Then  the  AP  is  repeated  on  its  own  to  form  the  second  prefix.  The 
result,  for  .example,  is: 

1st  prefix  2nd  prefix 

CI.  9  Noun  Associative  form   +        AP         +   adjectival  stem 

a  -h  a  »  ya)       +  (i) 

One  such  adjectival  stem  is  --kulu  meaning  *big*.    In  order  to  say  'a  big 
house',  we  would  have: 

(CI.  9)    nyurri>a  -f-  ]^  i-  i--    i-   kulu   *   nywnba  yaikulu 
'house'  *big'        *a  big  house' 

In  the  plural : 

(Cl^  9)    nyumba        za^  -f-  zv^      kulu  *  nyumba  zazikulu 
'houses'  *big'      *big  houses' 

This  double^^ prefix  of  the  associative  form  and  the  AP  is  attached  to  the 
adjectival  stem  without  any  sound  changes  or  merging  of  consonants.  Some 
of  the  Important  adjectival  stem.  <hich  will  be  used  in  this  lesson  are: 

--kulu      *big'     *  -tali    'tall/long'  (also  'far') 

•n(7  'one    '  smal  1 '  -feosi    '  f  emal  e ' 

-^fupi       "short*  (also  'near')         -muna  'male' 

The  following  table  contains ^  list  and  examples  of  these  adjectives  with 
the  appropriat^e  double  prefix  corresponding  to  the  noun  clas^: 
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Clas: 
No. 

Associative  + 
Form 

AP  » 

Double 
Prefix 

Example 

1 

wa- 

wean" 

Moana  wake  wamkazi  wadwala* 
•His  daughter  1s  111  / 

la 

wam^ 

Galuuu  ndi  warrkulu. 
•This  d09  Is  big/ 

2 

a- 

a-  « 

aa^ 

i4na  ake  aamma  adwala. 
'His  sons  are  sick, ' 

Aaalvwa  ndi  aakulu^ 
'These  dogs  are  big/ 

3 

ua- 

u-  » 

uau- 

Ndimona  mtenao  waufuoi. 
*I  saw  a  short  tree. ' 

4 

ya- 

yai" 

Ndinaona  mtencjo  yaifwi* 
'I  saw  some  short  trees/ 

5 

la- 

-h 

lali" 

Mumatae  khasu  lalirut'ono. 
'Give  him  a  small  hoe/ 

6 

a- 

-h 

a-  « 

aa- 

Mumatse  makaau  aam'ono* 
'Give  him  the  small  hoes/ 

7 

oha- 

-h 

ohaohi" 

TitaeQule  ahiteeko  chaohikulu. 
'Let's  open  the  big  door/ 

8 

ZO.' 

i- 

zazi' 

Titaeaule  zitaeko  zazikulu. 
'Let* 3  open  the  big  doors/ 

9 

t-  « 

Axiandipataa  nJinaa  uain^'ono. 
'He  gave  me  a  small  bike/ 

TO 

za- 

at-  « 

zazi^ 

Anandipatsa  Yuiinaa  zazina'ono. 
'He  gave  me  the  small  bikes/ 

12 

ka- 

.«ca-  - 

kaka-- 

Kaaalu  kakana^ono  kac^jala. 
'The  small  dog  1s  sick/ 

13 

tt-  « 

Tiaffalu  tatim'ono  tadDoLa. 
'The  small  dogs  are  sick/ 

U 

ua- 

u-  « 

Ancananaa  ulalo  wautali* 
'He  built  a  long  bridge/ 

16 

pa- 

-h 

pa-  - 

papa^ 

Minaika  bukulo  vavebulrrcpam'onc. 
'I  put  that  book  c.<  a  utali  part  of 
the  table/ 

17 

-h 

feu-  - 

J<waku^ 

Tikupita  kuohiri  kwakutcli. 
'We're  going  to  a  tal  t  i^untain/ 

18 

Ali  m^chivinda  mamng'ono. 
'He's  in  the  small  room/ 

7  '"^ 
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Exercises 

A,  Substitute  the  following  plural  nouns  into  the  model  sentence  making 
a11  necessary  agreement  changes: 

Example: 

Model :      Minaona  ccna  aakulu  sitolomo. 

'I  saw  some  big  children  in  that  store/ 

Substi tution :  zolembera 

New  Model:      Minaona  zolembera  zazikulu  m'aitolomo* 
'I  saw  some  big  pens  In  that  store.' 


1. 

rnabuku 

2. 

zipewa 

3. 

mlpenl 

4; 

anthu 

5. 

nya11 

6. 

miphlka 

7. 

.«aukonde 

8. 

zingwe 

9. 

madengu 

10. 

zitseko 

B,  Repeat  the  preceding  exercise,  making  a11  of  the  nouns  singular  before 
substituting  them  Into  the  model  sentence: 

Example:     ana'^mwana  «    Hdinaona  mwana  wamkulu  m' sttolo. 

•I  saw  a  big  child  in  the  store.' 
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C.     with  the  vocabulary  provided  below,  ask  a  question  in  the  form 

'What  did  you  see?*    Then  answer  with  the  noun  provided 
and  an  appropriate  adjectival  modifier: 

Example:      ^veza/nthoahi  •      Munapeza  ahiuani? 

'What  did  you  find?'  /• 


1.  -gula/nsapato 

2.  -werenga/buku 

3.  -lemba/katata 

4.  -patsa/cholembera 

5.  -tsegul a/mazenera 


Minareza  nthoahi  zazing'ono. 
'I  found  some  small  bananas.* 

6.  -lowa/chipinda 

7.  -ika/mbale 

8.  -kwera/phiri 

9.  -phika/nsomba 
10.  -1i  ndi/katundu 


D,  Answer  the  following  questions; 


Example:     Munamupataa  njinqa  iti,  yaikulu  >apena  yaing'ono? 

•Which  bicycle  did  you  give  him,  the  big  one  or  the  small  one? 

Minampataa  njinga  yaing'ono. 
'I  gave  him  the  small  bicycle.' 

or 

Ndinamupataa  yaing^ono* 
'I  aave  him  the  small  one.' 


1.  Nunapita  kumudzl  1t1? 

2*  Mudzagula  nsomba  1t1,  ya  lero  kapena  ya  dzulo? 

3.  MunaWerenga  phunziro  lltl.  lachlnayl  kapena  lachlsanu? 

4.  Kamwana  kati  kagwa»  kanu  kapena  kanga? 

5.  Ozlna  lanu  ndl  lltl,  ill  kapena  Ho? 

6.  Anachedwa  aphunzltsi  atl? 

7.  Munagula  mlpando  iti? 

8.  Nunaphlka  nyama  iti? 

9.  Nunatsegula  chltseko  chltl? 
10.  Mu11  ndl  nyall  Iti? 
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11.3  Verbal  Modifiers 

I 

Verbs  are  a  source  of  modifiers  for  nouns  in  Chichewa.   Theoretically,  any 
verb  can  become  a  modifier;  for  example,  the  verb  'fall'  in  the  senten:e 
'The  tree  has  falleiji'  can  become  a  verbal  modifier  as-  in  'the  f al  1  en  tree.' 

You  learned  that  the  verbal  infinitive  is  the  ku-  form  of  the  verb.   A  verbal 
modifier  is  the       verbal  infinitive  combined  with  the  appropriate  associ- 
ative form  (AP  +  a)  of  the  class  of  the  noun  that  is  modified: 

Noun  associative  form  +  verbal  infinitivive 

The  associative  fonti  and  the  infinitive  are  contracted  with  a  merging  of 
vowels  and  loss  of  a  consonant  {k).*  For  example,  to  say  'the  first  lesson': 

phunairo  +  la-  +  loKycatba 
'lesson'  'begin' 

l£-  -I-  iS£  "  l£  ('fc'  is  lost  and  'c'  +  'u'  become  '<?') 
Therefore , 

phunMiro  loucanba  -  'the  first  lessm'  (the  beginning  lesson) 
'lesson'  'begihning' 

The  merging  of  the  associa-ive  form  and  the  Jo*,  of  the  infinitive  forms  a 
conjunctive  prefix  to  the  verb  stem.   The  resultimj  prefix  is  the  VERBAL 
MODIFIER  PREFIX  which  takes  agreement  with  the  class  of  the  noun  that  is 
modified.   On  the  following  page  is  a  full  list  of  noun  classes,  their 
verbal  modifier  prefixes  and  examples.   Some  of  the  verbs  used  as  modifiers 
in  the  examples  are: 

-chapa     'be  few/little'  -yaanba  'begin'  (also  'first') 

-ckuluka  'be  numerous/plenty'  -kalcanba  'be  old'  (living  things) 

'kuaniru  'be  enough/sufficient'  -aizira  'be  cold' 

-maliaa    'finish'  (also  'last')  -tentha  'be  hot' 
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With  monosyllabic  verbs,  there  is  no  merging  of  the  associative  form  and 
ttUngo  wakugua    'a  fallen  tree'      Ng'ambt  yakufa    'a  dead  cow' 
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Class 
No. 

Assodati 
Form 

ve  + 

Verbal 
«  Modifier 
Pref i  X 

Exampl e 

1 

wa- 

m  WG^ 

Wiycamta  wodwala  ali  m'ahipatala. 
'The  sickToy        the  hospital 

la 

ku- 

m  WO^ 

Galu  wokalarriba  wagona. 

m                    ^^^^  1        J                              ^^^^^^  1 

•The  Old  dog  is  asleep. 

2 

a- 

ku- 

m 

Anyamata  qawala  ali  m'ahipatala. 
•The  sick  boys  are  in  the  hospital . 

Agalu  ohalamba  agona. 
•The  old  dogs  are  asleep.' 

3 

liW- 

ku- 

m  WO'- 

Ndinaona  mtengo  wohalawba. 
•We  saw  an  old  tree.' 

4 

j/a- 

ku- 

yo- 

Ndinaona  miyala  i/oahuluha. 
•We  saw  numerous  rocks.* 

5 

la- 

ku- 

-   ,  lo- 

Tsiku lojyamba  linal''\  labDino. 
•The  first  day  was  good.' 

6 

a- 

ktt- 

rn 

fiaaiku  oyamba  anali  abwino. 
•The  first  days  were  good.* 

7 

ku- 

Safuna  kugula  ahintku  ahotkyoha. 
•He  doesn't  want  to  buy  a  broken 
thing.' 

8 

-h 

kw- 

«  ao- 

Anagula  zintku  zgohuluka* 
•He  bought  numerous  things.' 

9 

-h 

ku- 

yo- 

Tidzakhala  nthciA  yokxcnira. 
•We'll  have  enough  time.' 

10 

za* 

i- 

ku- 

«  »?- 

Anaona  n^oniba  zoch^pa. 
•He  saw  few  fisK.^ 

12 

hi- 

-h 

ku- 

ko- 

Kairvana  homaliza  Hhanadye. 
•The  lasFsmall  child  didn't  eat.' 

13 

ta- 

-h 

ku- 

1-  to- 

Tiana tomlina  eitinadye* 

•The  last  small  children  didn't 

eat.' 

14 

tja* 

■r 

ku- 

rn  wo- 

Sindinagule ufa  wokwanira. 
•I  dldn^t  buy  enough  flour.' 

IS 

ku- 

rn  ho- 

KxoMrmaa hohxmira  aikunaohitik^* 
'SufficienT reading  wasn't  done.' 

1  0 

ku- 

rn  po- 

Papkivindi  poBizira. 

'It's  cold  on  the  mountain.' 

17 

ku- 

m  ho- 

KuTtyanja ndi  hotmtha. 
•It's  hot  at  IFTe  lake.' 

18 

irva- 

ku- 

rn  mo- 

M'nyumlXLncmlizarrmaliha  anthu. 
'In  the  Tast  house  there  was  no 

one. 


17 
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Slnce  these  modtfiers  are  verbal  in  nature,  they  can  be  made  negative  by 
inse<^tina  the  negative  prefix  -sa-  between  the  modifying  prefix  and  the 
verb  item.    (This  is  the  same  negative  prefix  used  to  form  the  negative  of 
the  infinitive  kupita' to  go*  and  kuaapita    'not  to  go,*) 


noun 


VMP* 


>sa-  '^   verb  stem 


ndalama 


za 


^kij>ccnira    »  ncuilama  zoaakjonira 


Mm  ndi  ndalama  zoadkwcmira. 
fir^ugulitaa  rnpando  wceathuoka. 

Exercises 


*I  have  insufficient  money.* 
*He  sold  the  unbroken  chair/ 


A.  ubstitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentence  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  agreement: 


Example: 
Model: 

Substitution: 
New  Model : 


1.  ana 

2.  nkhuku 

3.  misewu 

4.  mowa 

5.  zitsime 


Tili  ndi  zipateo  zohjonira. 
*We  have  enough  fruit.* 

matebulo 

Tili  ndi  matebulo  okixmira. 
*Ue  have  enough  tables.' 

6.  timipando 

7.  aphunzitsi 

8.  mabuku 

9.  nsomba 
10.  mitengo 


*  The  verbal  modifier  prefix  will  be  referred  to  as  VMP  from  now  on. 


is 
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B,  Substitute  the  following  expressions  into  the  model  sentance  making 
all  necessary  changes  in  agreement: 

Example: 

Model :  lldikufuna  kugula  nsomha  zochepa. 

*I  want  to  buy  a  few  fish.' 

Substitution:  -chuluka 

New  Model:        Ndikufuruz  kugula  nsomba  zoahuluka. 

'I  want  to  buy  numerous  fish/ 

^kwaai  ra 
7.  ng'ombe 
£.  timipeni 
9.  -chuluka 
10.  maukonde 

C.  Ask  each  other  the  following  questions  and  answer  with  'iyayi'^ 
using  the  verbal  modifier  in  the  parentheses: 

Example:    Kodi  anthu  ochuluka?  (^ahepa) 

'Did  you  see  numerous  people?' 

lyayi,  ndinaona  anthu  oahepa. 
'No>  I  saw  few  people.' 

1.  Kodi  munaWerenga  phunzlra  loyamba?  (-mallza) 

2.  Kodi  kunyanjako  ndl  kozlzlra?  (-tentha) 

3.  Kodi  mull  ndl  nthaWl  yokwanlra  (-sakwanlra) 

4.  Kodi  munagulltsa  zolcfflbtra  zochcpa?  (-chuluka) 
Kodi  (iManayu  ndl  woinallza?  (-yamba) 

6.  Kodi  anagula  makasu  okwanira?  (-sakwanlra) 

7.  Kodi  madzi  awa  ndl  otantha?  C-zlzIra) 

8.  Kodi  mukufuna  njinga  yothyoka?  C-sathyoka) 

9.  Kodi  fflumakhala  m'nyumba  yomallza/  (-yamba) 
10.  Kodi  anaona  ng'ombe  yabvrino?  (-fa) 


1 .  mabuku 

2.  -kwanlra 

3.  -chuluka 

4.  zinthu 

5.  mlphlka 


I'j 
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11.4  Negative  Modifiers 

Some  noun-derived  modifiers  can  be  expressed  negatively.   Although  nouns 
do  not  have  negative  prefixes  themselves,  there  Is  a  negative  modifier 
construction  which  uses  the  verb  -panda    *be  without.'    In  this  pa*-tem, 
the  noun  Is  followed  by  the  VMP   +  -panda   and  another  noun  to  mean 
•without*  or  'less': 

'^Noun  VMP     4-     -vccnda  Noun 


galu  WO'     -h  ^panda 

*dog'  Vwlthouf 


Yizem  *  galu  wopanda  meru 

'Intelligence'    'a  stupid  dog' 

(a  dog  without  Intelligence) 


Other  examples: 


.4nap&ika  ndiwo  za  nyam. 
'He  cooke^^a  iwnrFsauceA 

Ndi  mfumu  ya^  mantha. 
'He's  a  cowardly  chief. ' 


Anaphiha  ndiwo  zoyanda  mohere. 
'He  cooked  a  sauce  without  salt/ 

Mi  mfumu  yovanda  mantha^  ~"  — — 
•He's  a  fearless  chief  (without  fear). 


lyo  ndi  njinga  uopanda  ntchi*:o* 

'This  Is  a  useless  bicycle  (without  work/use)/ 

Sdi  mkazi  woparuJa  rrnxoia. 
'She's  a  childless  wonian  (without  children).' 


Exercises 

A.    Change  the  following  nouR*der1ved  modifiers  into  the  negative: 


Example:   munthu  wa  ulemu 

K  mwezi  wa  mvula 

2.  nyumba  ya  mazenera 

3.  munda  wa  chl manga 

4.  mwana  wa  nzeru 

5.  chaka  cha  njala 


munthu  wopanda  ulmu 

'a  person  without  honor/ respect' 

6.  munthu  wa  mwayl 

7.  chlngwe  cha  mphamvu 

8.  nthav)1  ya  mvula 

9.  buku  la  zithunzl 

10.    tsiku  la  dzuwa  'sun' 


20 
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B,     Repeat  the  preceding  exercise  making  the  first  noun  plural  before 
doing  the  negative  transformation: 

Exanvie: 

munthu  wa  ulemu        anthu  a  ulemu-^  anthu  opanda  ulemu 

'people  without  hono r/ respect. * 

r,  Answer  the  following  questions,  changing  the  noun  modifier  into  either 
tfie  affirmative  or  Into  the  negative: 

Example: 

Kodi  ndiye  ntxzna  wa  meru?  lycyi,  ndiye  muana  wcpanda  nzeru. 

1.  Kodi  ndl  buku  lopanda  zithunzl? 

2.  Kodi  munaona  nyumba  ya  mazenera? 

3.  Kodi  mull  ndl  munthu  wa  ulemu? 

4.  Kodi  mukufuna  chaka  chopanda  mvula? 
1,  Kodi  ndinu  munthu  wa  mwayi? 


11.5      'WHAT  KIND/SORT  OF?'  (VMP 

The  verb  stem  -tani  'do  what/say  what' 
verb'  appearing  only  In  question  form: 

Mutani  uaiku? 
Atatani  kmaonkhano? 


+  >  torn) 

Is  unusual  In  that  it  is  a  'question 

'What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening?' 
•What  did  he  say  at  the  meeting?' 


With  5  VMP,  -toni   becomes  a  question  word  meaning  'what  kind  of  or  'what 
sort  of.    It  Is  still  a  modifier  since  It  always  follows  a  noun  and  agrees 
concordlally  with  it: 

Nbun  VMP      +  -toni? 


mtwgo  wo^      -h  -^tcaii?        «      mtengo  wotani 

'tree'  .       'of  what  kind?'       •      'what  kind  of  tree...?' 
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A  full  sentence  would  place  the  noun  and  its  'question  modifier'  after  the 
verb  a.id  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence: 

lyo  rJii  ^uZiuK^to  '^otani?  'What  kind  of  car  is  that?' 

lyo  ndi  galimoto  zotani?  *What  kind  of  cars  are  those?' 

Mukufuna  ahingue  ahotani,  'What  sort  of  string  do  you  want, 

ahaahifupi  hcqpena  ahachitali?      short  or  long?' 

Mukufuna  zingue  zotani,  'What  sort  of  sti'ings  do  you  want, 

zazifupi  l<apena  zazitali?  short  or  long?' 

Ali  ndi  rrtxxna  wotani?  'What  sort  of  child  do  they  have?' 

Ali  ndi  ana  otani?  'What  sort  of  children  do  they  have?' 

In  English  we  sometimes  use  'which*  interchangeably  with  'what  kind  of. 
Remember  in  ChichevJa  you  must  translate  'which'  as  -tt  (bidku  liti? 
'which  book?')  if  you  mean  'which  as  a  choice  of  more  than  one  (of  the  objects 
mentioned).   When  you  jnean  'which'  in  a  descriptive  sense  I 'tall',  'clever', 
'old',  etc.),  then  you  use  -tani?  Still  a  third  form  of  'which'  is  -onjt? 
and  it  refers  to  'what  type?'  in  the  sense  of  species  (for  example,  nsomba 
zanji?     'What  type  of  fish  i'i  this?). 

Compare: 

Mufuna  ahi'pateo  ahiti?  'Which  fruit  do  you  want?' 

Ndifuna  ahipatao  icho.  'I  want  that  (piece  of)  fruit.' 

Mufuna^hipatao  dhotani^  'What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  want, 

Ghachikulu  kaperta  ahaahing'ono?    big  or  small?' 

ndifuna  ckCpatso  ahaahikulu.        'I  want  a  big  piece  of  fruit.' 

Mufuna  chipatso  chandi?  'What  type  of  fruit  do  you  want?' 

Ndifuna  ntkochi.  'I  want  bananas.' 
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Exercises 


A,     Answer  the  following  question^,  using  the  modifier  in  parentheses; 

Example:     Muli  ndi  mphunzitai  uotani?  (-a  kukalcanba) 
'What  kind  of  teacher  do  you  have?' 

Tili  ndi  mphunzitai  wokalcmba. 
'We  have  an  old  teacher.' 


1.  Anagulitsa  njinga  yotani?    (-a  kuthyoka) 

2.  Ali  ndi  chipinda  chotani?   (-a  kuzizira) 

3.  Munaona  mwamuna  wotani?    (-a  kukalamba) 

4.  Anamwa  madzi  otani?    (-a  kutentha) 

5.  Munamupatsa  mphaka  wotani?    (-a  kudwala) 
"  6.  Akufuna  chovala  chotani?    (-a  makono) 

7.  Mudzagula  ufa  wotani?   (-/i  chimanga) 

8.  Amamanga  matebulo  otani?   (-a  nsungwi) 

9.  Ana  akufuna  kumwa  mkaka  wotani?    (-a  lero) 

10.  Mukufuna  aphunzitsi  otani?    (-a  nzeru) 

11.  Munapeza  nyali' yotani?   (-a  chabe) 
/12.  Ali  m'chipatala  chotaiM^    (-a  tsopano) 

13.  Muli  ndi  mnzanu  wotani?    (-a  bwino) 

14.  Munapeza  ndalama  zotani?   (-a  chabe) 

15.  ,  Munaona  gal imoto  yotani?    (-a  tsopano) 

16.  Adiagul a  Chi ngwe  chotani?  (-fupi) 

17.  Munadya  tinsomba  totani?  (ng'ono) 

18.  Munawerenga  buku  lotaii?  (-kulu) 

19.  .  Pali  mitengo  yotani  pafupi  ndi  nyumba?  (-tali) 

20.  Anamanga  sukulu  yotani?  (-ng'ono) 
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Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentefice,  making  the 
necessary  agreement  changes,    then  answer  tha  questions  with  any  modifiers 
appropriate  to  the  required  noun.  t 


Example: 

- 

Model: 

Mukufuna  chakudya  chotani? 
What  kind  of  food  do  you  want? 

Substitution: 

njinga  ^ 

New  Model : 

Mukufuna  n^nga  yotani?  ^ 
*What  kind  of  b1cycVe-do  you  want?* 

Answer: 

Ndikufuna  njinga  yatsopano* 
*l  want  a  new  bicycle.'  * 

1.  madzi 

^    9. .  buku 

2.  bwenzi 

10.  fodya 

3.  mipeni 

1             Ij.  matebulo 

4.    ntchlto  ' 

1 2  J  kansomba 

5.  tikapu 

13.  cholembera 

6.  mpando 

14.'  akazi 

7.  zipewa 

15.   zingwe  ' 

8.  ndiwo 

c. 


The  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  have  no  modifiers.    Make  -tani 
questions  for  the' following  sentences  and  then  answer  them  with  an 
appropriate  modifier: 


Example:   Ndvma  madzi. 

•  '   MumxL  madzi  otani: 
Answer:     MUkXL  madzi  ozizira. 


Til  drink  sorne  water.  * 

'What  kind  of  water  will  you  drink?' 

'I'll  drink  cold  water.' 


1.  Timagulltsa  rnlphlka. 

2.  Ndlnaona  munthu. 

3.  Anagula  mpando. 

4.  Ndlnalowa  (m*)  sitolo. 

5.  Tinathandlza  anthu. 


6.  All  ndl  abwenzi. 

7.  M*mbaleyo  mull  nyama. 

8.  Anandlpatsa  nslma. 

9.  Ndikufuna  galimoto. 
10.  Akudya  tinsomba. 
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11.6  f-ioDiFiER  Review 

In  this  and  previous  lessons,  you  have  learned  various  types  of  modifiers  u^ed 
to  describe  nouns.   They  differ  according  to  their  parts  of  speech:  verb, 
noun,  adjective,  Jenronstrative,  possessive  pronoun,  etc.   And  they  differ 
according  to  their  form  of  agreement  with  the  noun  they  follow:   as  simple 
as  an  AP  attached  to  a  modifier  stem  or  a:  complex  as  the  merging  of  several 
prefixes  before  a  modifier  stem. 

Modifiers  are  differentiated  by  five  different  types  of  agreement: 

1)  AP  +  modifier  stem 

2)  Ap  +  'a'  of  association  +  modifier  stem 

3)  AP  +  'a'  of  association  +  AP  +  modifier  stem 

4)  AP  +  'a'  of  association  +  the  infinitive  prefix  hi-  +  verb  stem' 

5)  AP  +  the  perfect  T/A  verb 
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AGREEMENT 

HODiFiER  (STEM) 

 1^  - 

EXAMPLE 

AP  +  modifier  stem 

numbers  (-tatu) 

relative  (-mene) 

'some/other*  (-im) 

•how  many?*  (--ngati) 

•which?*  (-ti) 

affinity  demonstrative  (-w) 

snared  intormation 

demons  tra  1 1 ve              ( -ja) 

am  atatu                  *  three  children' 
btiku  Umne                'the  book  which' 
maohkhano  jirux           'another  meeting' 
ng^offibe  zingati           'how  many  cows?' 
Ufa  uti?                    'which  flour?' 
una                  'this  month' 

ahitaime  ohija            'the/ that  wel 1' 

Ap  +    a  ♦ 

modifier  stem 

wnati  ("njt/j 
possessive  (-nu) 
qualifiers  (kale) 
noun-derived  (n»epu) 

nz/uffiM  yanjtf              wnat  nouser 
datna  ^onu                 'your  name' 
galimoto  yakale           'an  old  car' 

munthu  wariBeru          'an  Intelligent  person' 

*                        - — —  — 

All   ^1     1     ^   H  ) 

^  modifier  stem 

aijectlve  t-Uxlt) 

(-kulu) 

maptpt  oataLx              tall  mountains 
Bttaulo  BQzikulu         'big  tools' 

AP  +  'a'  +  -to*. 
+  modifier  stem 

verbs                          ( -al^pa) 
'air  (-nae) 
'even,  the  same'  r-mueJ 
'what  kind  of?'  (-tani) 

mitengo  yoohepa           'few  trees' 
uaifcu  tjonae                'all  night' 
taifcu                       'the  same  day' 
aakudya  zotani            'what  kinds  of  food?' 

AP  +  perfect 
T/A  verb 

'ago'  (-pita) 
'last'  r-tfcj; 

sa/ca  zimyi  mpitazo    'four  years  ago' 
0a2H2ta  {atha              'last  week' 
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EXE^RCISES 

A*  Substitute  tne  following  expressions  into  the  model  sentence,  making 
all  necessary  changes  In  agreement.  .  ^ 

Example:  ^ ,  ,    •  ^ 

Model:  -  Taorut' munda  umodzi. 

•  *    ;      'WeJhave  seen  one  field/ 

Substitution:  |  ^ng'ono 

'  . 

New  Model  :*       'Tcona  munda  wccung  'ona. 

'We  have  seen  a  sma^ll  field,\  ^ 

1.  '-ja      '  6.    -Ina  . 

2.  ^nse  7.  -yamba 

3.  -mallzei  8.  -thu 

4.  -a  mtedza,  9.  -ku1u 

5.  -bwino  10.  -mwe 

Answer  the  following  questions  with  an  appropriate  modifier: 

Example:        kunagula  mabuku  angati? 

'How  many  books  did  you  buy?'  f 

Minagula  mabuku  aeccnu, 
'I  bouaht  five  books.' 

-1.  Anapa-jga  mpando  uti?  6.  Mwakhala  panj  masiku  angati? 

2.  Kodi  mufuna  nthochi  zingati?  7.  Anabwera  lltl? 

3".  Kodi  mudya  ndlwo  zanji?  8-:  Khasu  la  yani  lathyoka? 

4.  Mumakonda  nylmbo  zotani?  =  9.  Amagulltsa  zipatso  zanji? 

5.  Kodi  apita  kunsika  uti?  10.  Kodi  mull  ndi  tebulo  lotani? 

9 
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C.     Answer  the  following  questions  with  lyayi  and  a  different  modifier: 

Example:       Kodi  rrtuli  ndi  mazira  ochuluka? 
'Do  you  have  a  lot  of  eggs?' 

^yccyij  ndiZi  ndi  mazira  ochepa. 
'No«  I  have  few  eggs/ 

1.  Kodi  anachoka  sabata  1atha? 

2.  Kodi  munapeza  malaya  ake? 

3.  Kodi  nd1  mwana  wa  ulemu? 

4.  '  Kodi  mungat^e  kunyamula  katundu  wamkulu  uyo? 
^^5.   Kodi  munalandira  kalata  zinayl? 

6^  Kodi  tmimakhala  m'chlplnda  muno? 

7.  Kodi  tlyenera  kuphunzlra  phunziro  1oma11za? 

8.  Kodi  mudzaplta  uko  chaka  chamaWa? 

9.  Kodi  wawerenga  buku  1ach1w1r1? 

10.   Kodi  munabMera  masiku  anayl  apltawo? 

^«    Make  true  and  f^'se  statements  describing  the  classroom  environment 
or  any  shared  Information  you  have.    If  the  statement  Is  true,  say  Inde 
or  Eeei  If  It's  false,  say  lyayi  and  correct  It. 

Example:  ^ 

Btdku  Hi  ndi  lalikiilu.  'This  book  Is  large.' 

Inde.  'Yes.' 

lyayi^  ndi  laling'ono.  'No,  It's  small,'  > 
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11.7      Summary  Exercises 

^«  Combine  the  noun  subjects  of  the  following  sentences  with  the  adjectival 
stem  ^kulu: 

Example: 

Ulalo  uja  wagwa.  Ulalo  waukulu  uja  wagua. 

•That  bridge  fell  down!'  'That  big  bridge  fell  down!* 

1.  Mphaka  uja  anadya  nkhuku  zathu. 

Z.  Mudzl  uno  ull  zitslme  zamblrl. 

3.  Khasull  ndl  la  bambo  wake. 

4.  Zinthuzo  ndl  zochepa. 

5.  Matebulowo  all  patsogolo  pa  nyumba  panga.  ' 

6.  Nsombazi  zachokera  kunyanjaya  Malawi. 

7.  Phlrl  lija  ndl  Mulanje. 

8.  Miyalayo  111  m'kati  mwa  msewu. 

9.  Katunduyo  ndl  wake. 

10.  Nyumbayo  111  ndl  zitseko  zazlng'orio. 


Substitute  the  following  expressions  Into  the  model  sentence  making 
all  necessary  changes  In  agreement: 


Example: 
Model: 

Substitution: 
New  Model : 


Akufuna  kugula  nyali  yainq'ono. 
'They  want  to  buy  a  small  lamp.' 

Akufuna  kugula  nyali  zockuluka. 
'They  want  to  buy  numerous  lamps.' 


1 .  -chepa 

2.  matebulo 

3.  -kulu 

4.  tebulo 

5.  -fupl 


6.  chlngwe 

7.  zingwe 

8.  -kwanira 

9.  zakudya 
10.  -tentha 


n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


madzl 

-zlzira 

-tentha 

zakudya 

-chukula 
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^'     Answer  the  following  questions: 

Example:      Munaona  ulalo  wctani?      ^         Ndinaona  ulalo  wccutali. 

1.  Kodi  all  ndi  mpando  wotani? 

2.  Kodi  mukufuna  gallmoto  yotani? 

3.  M'mphlka  muli  madzl  otani? 

4.  Anaphlka  ndlwo  zotani? 

5.  Mumakhala  m'nywba  nntanl? 

6.  Ana  akukwera  n^tengo  wotani? 

7.  Munagula  chlngwe  chotani? 

8.  Mwana  wanu  womaliza  ndi  wotani? 

9.  Munatsegula  chUseko  chotani? 
10.  Munaona  niurfthu.  wotani? 

Di    Complete  the  following  sentences  by  supplying  the  appropriate  prefix 
for  each  modifier.   Be  sure  that  the  prefix  agrees  with  the  class  of  the 
noun  it  modifies. 

Example: 

Sdinaaierenga  phunzii'O   ^yaniba.  Minawevenga  phmziro  loyamba. 

'I  read  the  first  lesson. ' 

1.  Gallmoto  -kuluyo  ndi  yanga. 

2.  Kulmba  kwake  ndi  ^-bwino. 

3.  Mabuku  ^tsopano  ndi   ^chuluka. 

4.  Mwamuna  ^^-kalamba  angathe  kukwera  mtengo 

5.  Tipite  kunyumba  ;-chiwir1. 

6.  Mwana  .-muna  wake  ndi  kalipentala. 

7.  Kulibe  aphunzltsi  -kwanira. 

8.  Anaphlka  chambo  ^mbiri. 

9.  Muike  madzl  .-tentha  mumphikamo. 

10.    Msewu  -fupi  uli  uko. 


•tall, 
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11.8  Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 

'a  long  string 


Noun 

Associative 
Form 

+    AP  + 

Adjectival 
Stem 

Qhingu0 

.tali  j 

ckingue  ohaohitali 

*the  last  lesson' 

Noun 

Associative 
Form 

+ 

(.feu. 

Infinitive 
+  verb  stem) 

la- 

-feu- 

phunziro  lomaliMa 
(la^  +  .feu-  •  lo^) 

•insuffici 

ent  time'  (not  enough  time) 

Noun 

Associative 
Form 

+    -few-  + 

•  Verb 
Stem 

ntfuBifi 

•feu- 

nthaiH  ycsahxatira 
(ya^  -h  -feu-  •  yo^) 
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'What  kind  of  tree?' 


Noun 

Associative    +    -Jcu-    +  -tant? 
Form 

Mt0ngo 

-tont? 

Mtengo  wotani^ 
Ctt-  ^  -feu-  *  wo^) 

'an  unintelligent  child' 


Noun 

Associative  + 
Form 

-feu- 

''pcmda 

Nominal 
Modifier 

Abona 

tt- 

-feH- 

It^ana  wopctnda  nx^ru. 
Tu-     -few-  •  ti»--> 
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LESSON  11  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHIMODZI) 

KUSITOLO 

MMlnl:   Noni  tbanbo.  Tikuthandlzeni? 

JaiMs:   Ndlkufuni  mtlaya. 

NMlnl:   Ptpani  abimbo.   Sindlgulltsa  tnalaya. 

Koma  Int  ndlmagulltsa  nsalu. 
Jams:   Zoona?  Amagulltsa  malaya  kuti? 
HMlnl:   Mugult  nsalu  ya  malaya  ndl  kukaona  tslala. 

Adzasoka  malaya  anu  kap«na  zovala  2:1  na.   SI  odula. 
Jamas:   Chabwino.   Nsalu  yabwino  ya  malaya  ndl  yotani? 
MMlnl:   Nukufuna  mtundu  wanji? 
James:   Ndlmakonda  yoflira  kap«na  yoblrlwlra. 
fi«1n1:   Mukonda  nsaluyf?  Ndl  makwacha  atatu  payadl. 
Jamas:   Chabwino.   Ndipatseni   mayadf  awfrl. 
MMlnl:   Zlkomo.   Ndlpo  mudzapera  telala  wabwino  patsogolo 

pa  sitoloyl. 
Jamts:  Zlkomo. 

Vocabulary  Notes  ^ 


mUcua  (c1.  6)  'shirt' 

rmalu  (9/10)  'cloth' 

ulcLia  (la/2a)  'tailor' 

r*oka.  'saw' 


mtundu  (3/4)  'color' 

'biriidra  'be  green' 

'fiira  'be  red' 

yadi  (5/6)  'yard' 
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11.3  Usage  Notes 
11.3.1  Mtuwdu  'color' 

Most  colors  are  verb  stems  which  take  a  verbal  modifier  prefix  corresponding 
to  the  class  of  the  noun: 

^fiira  'be  red'  Maao  anu  ndi  ofiiva. 

'Your  eyes  are  red, ' 

^wa  'be  white. '        Ndimgula  papala  loyera. 

'I  bought  some  white  paper.' 

^biriwiTXL         'be  green'         Pali  udzu  uobirudra  pafupa  ndi  nyanja 

•There's  green  grass  near  that  lake.' 

The  color 'yellow*  Is  a  noun  ahihzsu  which  also  means  'ginger  root': 
Malaya  a  okikami  ndi  artga.        'The  yellow  shirt  is  mine/ 

The  color  1)lue' 1$  handled  somewhat  differently  si nce^ traditionally  the 
colors  'green*  aW  'blue'  shared  the  same  name  ^Hriwira.  Mow  there  is  a 
nominal  stem  -bulm  which  takes  the  associative  form  as  a  prefix  (like 

Jbulwi  'blue'  Anyamataua  ali  ndi  malaya  abuluu* 

'Those  boys  have  blue  shirts.' 


11 . 3 • 2  Measurement/D i stance 

Although  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted  in  Malawi,  people  still  use  the 
former  means  of  measuring  distance  (foot*  yard,  etc.).  These  English  terms 
were  adopted  into  Chlchewa  and  modified  into  the  following  forms: 

yadi      (5/6)    'yard'  Wdivatseni  mayadi  aun^H. 

'Give  me  two  yards.' 

mallo     (6)       'mile'  Minapita  vanai  mailoai  atatu. 

'I  walked  three  miles. ' 
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'Foot'  is  a  direct  translation  into  Chichewa,  phazi: 

phazi        (5/6)       '  foot '  Tebutolo  ndi  marazi  cmH. 


MtuTtda  originally  meaning  'distance'  in  Chichewa,  has  come  to  be  an 
al ternate  form  for  mailc  : 

mtunda        (3/4)     'mile'  Kuahokera  ku  Blantyre  mpaka  ku  Limbe 

ndi  mitunda  ieanu. 


'From  Blantyre  to  Limbe  is  5  miles.' 


11.3.3    Adverbs  of  Manner 

Adverbs  of  manner  express  'how'  something  is  done  (i.e.  in  what  manner) 
and  include  'well,'  'slowly,'  'proudly,'  'quickly,'  etc.    So  far  we  have 
already  encountered  two  adverbs  of, manner  in  the  preceding  lessons: 

meanga  'quickly'      Amccpita  panai  man^a  kuavkulu. 

'He  walks  quickly  to  school.' 

pccng^ono  pang^onc     'slowly'       Munenenso  pang^ono  pccng^ono. 

'Say  it  again  slowly. ' 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  adverbs  can  be  made  from  both  nouns  and  verbs 
Adverbs  made  from  nouns  are  composed  of  the  Class  17  associative  p»^efix 
ma-  (the  k/9  mu-  +  'a'  of  association)  which  is  attached  to  the  noun: 

Prefix    +  Noun 


'lazily' 

rma-      ^     ulemu     »  rrwaulefrtu 

'honestly/politely' 

The  APwu-  expresses  that  it  is  done  'In  a  manner  of...*  (laziness,  honor, 
pride). 

Urrauonoga  ndalama  rmamhitaivu*    'You  spend  money  foolishly.' 
Amalcmkkula  mcmzwu.  .  'He  speaks  wisely.' 

Ndrnagua  rrwccnaozi..  'I  fell  accidentally.* 
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Adverbs  made  frdcn  verbs  use  the  verbal  modifier  prefix  {mu-  +  » 
«?-)  of  the  Class  17  locative  which  is  attached  to  the  verb  stem: 

Prefix    +    Verb  Stem  '  • 

'happily'" 

no-  'fulumira   »  mofulumira  ■ 

'quickly' 

The  rno-  prefix  expresses  the  idea      something  being  done  'In  the  manner 
of  being . . . (happy ,  busy ,  careful ) . 

Other  examples: 

Amalmba  mofulwrira.  'He  writes  quickly. ' 

Amguira  ntckito  mcmada.  'She  works  proudly.' 

Tinmudikira  mokuiiia.  'We  waited  for  him  angrily. ' 

11*. 3.^1^  ZOVAU/-VAU  'clothes/wear' 

ZcwaZa  consists  of  the  verbal  modifier  prefix ac>-  +  the  verb  stem  -vala  'wear' 
[Zovala  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  g-inthu  zovala    'things  for  wearing  ) 
To  inquire  about  what  someone  is  wearing,  the  structure  will  include  -vala 

Afcwmla  okCyemC?  "What  are  you  wearing? ' 

Sdaoala  malaya  atsppano.  ■   'I'm  wearing  a  new  shirt.' 

Aruwala  dar«ailo  ahdka  ahatha.        'She  wore  that  dress  last  year.' 
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11.^1  Cultural  Notes 


11.^.  1  Malaya  'shirt' 

There  are  both  English  and  Chlchewa  names  used  for  clothes;  the  Chlchewa 
i^fdlrds  refer  to  general  categories  of  clothes  and  the  English  words  refer 
specifically  to  Mes tern-sty  1«  cllpthing.    For  example,  malay<i  is  the 
ChJchewa  name  for  'shirt'  which /includes  any  type  of  shirt,  top,  or  blouse. 
Shctti  is  the  Chewanized  English  name  for  Western  style  shirts  and  would  not 
be  used  to  describe  any  other  type. 

Saalu  is. the  general  name  for  cloth,  but  it  can  also  refer  to  Ghitenje  which 
is  the  wrap-around  style  of  dress  that  Malawlan  women  wear.  Deresi  Is  the 
Chewanized  English  name  for  Western-style  dresses. 

Naapato  is  the  Chichefta  name  for  shoes  and  it  can  refer  to  any  type  of  foot- 
wear including  sartdals.  ^ 

Kabtddula  'shorts'  is  an  expression  that  is  made  up  of  the  diminutive  ^and 
the  verb  stem  -4nuiula  meaning  'cut  off.   And  that  is  literally  what  shorts 
are:    'small  cut-offs' . 

Other  borrowed  words  for  clothes  include: 

Jekste  'Jacket*      thalcoizi  'trousers' 

thai     ' tie '  aokoai ^    ' socks ' 


11.^.2    Telala  'tailor' 


Although  there  are  readymade  clothes  available  in  some  shops,  most  people 
prefer  to  buy  some  cloth  at  the  cloth  shop  and  have  it  tailormade  to  their 
own  specifications.   And  there  are  plenty  of  talented  tailors  to  choose 
from.   Most  tailors  are  men  who  have  learned  their  trade  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  with  an  already  established  tailor.   While  some  tailors 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  shop  of  their  own,  many  only  share  space  on  the 
verandah  of  a  store.   They  can  be  seen  working  with  their  precious  foot- 
driven  sewing  machines  on  any  matter  of  clothing.   These  tailors  are  quite 
versatile  in  their  skill,  sewing  clothes  for  men,  women  and  children  In  a 
Vide  range  of  styles:   Western  and  African,  traditional  and  modern. 
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TELALA 

11.5  Exercises 

11,5.1     MTUNPU  WANJI.     'WjiAT  COLOR 


9' 

III! 


/ 


Practice  this  expression  In  the  following  pattern: 

1st  student:'  Malaya  anu  ndl  mtundu  wanji?  'What  color  is  your  shirt?' 
2nd  student:     Hal aya  anga  ndl  obi riwi ra. 

Continue:  '  y 

1st  student: 


.  dej^sL,  njinga, 
bujcuj^cholembera, 
udzu,  etc. 


ndl  mtundu  wanj^? 


2nd  student: 


ndl 


■flira,  -yera,  -da, 
•fllrlra 


ERIC 
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11.5.2  .HDIKUGANT7TP.A  K^.NTHU  KOFI  IRA,  .  'I'M  THINKING  OF  SOMETHING  RED. 

This  game  1s  a  variation  on  '20  questions'.  Using  the  environment 
of  the 'classroom,  a  student  will  secretly  choose  an  object  which  he/she 
v^lU  identify  to  the  class  only  by  color,  saying: 

Ndikuganizira  kanthu  kofiira    'Tm  thinking  of  something  (color)' . 

The  other  students  in  the  class  have  to  guess  what  the  secret  object 
is  by  posing  questions  about  its  location  in  the  room  or  its  identity. 

Example: 

1st  student:   Ndikuganizira  kanthu  kofiira. 
2nd  student:    Kodi  ndl  cholembera  icho? 
J  St  student:  lyayi. 

3rd  student:    Kodi  ndl  pafupl  ndl  chitseko? 
1st  student:  Inde. 
etc. 

The  questions  continue  until  the  correct  object  is  identified;  the 
successful  guesser  will  then  choose  his/her  own  *secret'  object. 

11.5.3  MWAVALA  CHTYANI?      'WhAT  ARE  YOU  WEARING?' 

— T   —   

5 

Practice  the  pattern  by  asking  each  other  the  model  question: 
1st  student:   Mwavala  chiyani?' 


2nd  student:  Ndavala  

malaya,  deresi,  kabudula, 


thalauzi,  etc. 

Vary  the  question  by  changing  the  tense  and  subject  prefix: 
Anavala  chiyani?    'What  did  he  wear?' 
Tivala  chiyani?     'What  shall  we  wear?* 

Make  the  question  more  specific  by  asking  about  'what  kind'  or 
'what  color': 

Mudzavala   -a  mtundu  wanji?    'What  color   will  you«wear? 

malaya  shirt 
deresi  dress 
lamba  belt 

Munavala  -tani?    'What  kind  of  did  you  wear?' 

nsapato  shoes 
ndolo  earrings 
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11  •5.^1      Ma  YAP  L  ANGATI?    'How  MANY  YARDS?' 

Practice  this  expression  in  Ihe  following  series  of  patterns: 

Mukufuna  mayadi  a  nsaluyi  angati?   'How  many  yards  of  this  cloth  do  you  want? 

Ndlkufuna  mayadi    _   .  *I  want  yards/ 

awiri  two 

atatu  ndi  hafu  three  and  a  half 

etc*  etc. 


Vary  the  pattern  by  asking  mailosi  angati?    'How  many  miles?' 

Kuchokera  kuno  mpaka  kuboma  ndi  mailosi  angati? 

•From  here  to  the  government  office  is  how  many  miles?' 

Blantyre/Limbe 
Chancellor  CoUege/P.T.C. 
kuno/chipatala 
etc. 

(Kuchokera  kuno  mpaka  kuboma  ndi  mailosi  afiriri.) 

11.5.5  BwiNO  'well',  mofulumira  'quickly',  mwaulesi  'laziLy' 

I 

Practice  using  adverbs  of  manner  by  as'king  and  answering  'how?'  (bwanjil 
questions: 

Amalankhula  bwanJi?     'How  does  he  speak?' 
Amalankhula  mofulumira.    'He  speaks  quickly.' 

1st  student:  bwanji?" 

-gwira  ntchito 
-lankhula 
-lemba,  etc. 

2nd  student:   • 

bwino 

J  mofulumira 

mwan2eru 
I  msanga,  etc* 

11.5.6  The  Dialogue 

Practice  the  d1alog.ue  taking  the  roles„of  both  the  shopkeeper  and 
the  customer. 

Vary  the  dialogue  by  changing  the  item  to  be  purchased  (deresi , 
nsapato,  etc.),  the' color,  the  amount,  and  the  price. 
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11.6    Supplementary  Dialogue 


Carry  on  the  following  dialogue  In  Chichewa: 

Storekeeper 

Customer 
Storekeeper 

Customer 


Hello  ma'am.   Can  I  help  you? 
Ves.   Thank  you.   I  want  to  buy  some  cloth. 
Fine.   We  have  a  lot  of  cloth.   What  color  do  you  like? 
I  like  yellow.    How  about  the  cloth  behind  you? 


Storekeeper:   Which  one  Is  It,  this  one  or  that  ore? 

Customer:   That  one.   LetiQe^se^  It. 

Storekeeper:   That's  good  cloth  and  ^'s  not  expensive. 
How  many  yards  do  you  waht? 

Customer:   I  want  four  yards  to  make  Xd^ss. 


11.7  Reading 


SiTQLQ  Ya  KuMUDZI 


BY 


IMKONO 


^Patslku  lachlsanu  Maria  anasesa  panja  pasltolo  yaN^bambo  ake. 
AmagWiTa  ntchlto  yosesayl  m'maf)a  u11  wonse  chlfukwa  m'banja  mwao 
mwana  wamkulu  ndl  lye.   Tslkull  abambo  ake  anatseka  sitoldschlfukwa 
anaplta  ku  fiamltete  kukaoda  katundu.   Abambowa  anaplta  panji^ga  yawo 
ya  kallyala  yalkulu. 

Atelala  anabwera  ndlpo  Maria  anawatsegul 1 ra  m'sltolo  muja  k^ti 
atenge  maklna  ndl  zosoka  panja.   Anatulutsa  zonse  ndlpo  anatsekans 
sitolo.   Pakhomo  panall  anttiu  amblrl  amene  ana11  kudlkira  zovala  . 
zawo  kuti  awasokere.   Sitoloyi  Inall  yotchuka  kwamblrl  chlfukwa  eni  \ 
ake  amakonda  kucheza  ndl  anthu  ndlpo  amatsltsa  mitengo  ya':e. 


-sesa  'sweep'. 

m'maWa  u11  wonse  '^very  morning' 
kukaoda   'to  go  and  order' 
kallv^Ja  'carrier' 
-tseguTIra   'open  for' 
maklna  'machine' 


Anatulutsa  zortee^^ 
They  brought/everything 
'They  brought  out  everything' 
amene   '^hlch'  . 
-sokera   'sew  for' 
-tchtfka   'be  pppular' 
-cheza  'chat' 
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Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 

1.  Maria  amasesa  pati? 

2.  Bambo  wake  anapita  ku  Namitete  chifukwa  chiyant^' 

3.  Kodi  anapita  ku  Namitete  pagalimoto? 

4.  Ndani  amagwira  patsogolo  pasitolo? 

5.  Chifukwa  chiyani  anthu  amakonda  sitoloyi? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  text:  '  ,  \ 

Kodi . . . ?/Ndani ...?/... chiyan  i  ?/ . . . kut i  ? 

11.8  Riddle 


Q.    Kanthu  kofuma  kutali,  kutipeza  ife  pano. 
'Something  coming  from  afar  finds  us  here. 

A.  Mvula. 
•Rain' 


11.9    Proverb  . 


Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  proverb: 
'Ukaipa,  dziwa  nyimbo/ 

•When  youVe  ugly,  at  least  know  how  to  sing.' 

This  proverb  expresses  the  notion  that, since  we  can't  be  good  in  all  things 
we  should  at  least  try  to  excel 1  in  one. 


— } 
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LESSON  12  A 
(PHUNZIRO  IJ»  KHUm  NDI  CHIWIRI) 


12.1      New  Vocabulary 
Verb 

-1  pa 


be  bad' 


Fluent  Usage  Forms    (M-  'with*  +  contracted  emphatic  pronouns) 

'with  me' 


nane 
nawe 
naye 
nafe 
nanu 
nawo 


'with  you'  (filnfllar,  singular) 
'with  him/her' 
'w1tt»  us' 
'with  you' 
'with  them' 


Fluent  Usage  Forms,  (M-  'with'  +  contracted  demonstratives) 


Class  No. 

1/la 

naye 

'with  It/him/her' 

2 

nawo 

'with  them' 

3 

nawo 

'vilth  It' 

4 

nayo 

'with  them' 

5 

nalo 

'with  It' 

6 

nawo 

'with  them' 

7 

nacho 

'with  It' 

6 

nazo 

'with  them' 

9 

nayo 

'with  It' 

10 

nazo 

'with  them' 

12 

nako 

'with  It' 

13 

nato 

'with  them' 

14 

nawo 

'with  It' 
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12.2      Fluent  Usage 

Contractions  occur  frequently  In  Chlchewa  as  they  do  In  many  languages. 
Sounds  are  dropped,  merged,  and  even  transformed  as  we  try  *to  shorten  the 
distance  between  two  points'  In  fluent  communication.   A  textbook  question 
as  'Where  did  you  go?'  Is  changed  Into  'Where  d'Ja  go?'  In  everyday  spoken 
English.   While  such  contractions  do  occur,  many  are  not  Indicated  when 
words  are  spelled  In  English.   However,  In  Chlchewa,  such  changes  are  • 
written  and  need  to  be  learned  by  anyone  who  wants  to  speak  an^^ write  with 
colloquial  fluency. 

We  have  already  seen  some  contractions  occurring  between  nouns  and^ome 
demonstrative  forms: 

muntku  uyu  -     /^unuyu     'the/that  person' 

aholeniara  iaho  -  aholenbevaaho    'the/that  pen* 

In  these  examples,  the  Initial  letter  (a  vowel)  of  the  demonstrative  Is 
dropped  and  the  remaining  stem  attached  to  the  noun. 

12.2.1    Contractions  with  ndi^  'is/are' 

Even  more  extensive  reduction  occurs  with  the  verb  ndi: 

Dzina  lanu  ndi  ycati?  -  Dzina  Iccnu  ndani?       'What's  your  name?' 
Iaho  ndi  ahiyani?   -   Iaho  nahiyani?  'What's  that?' 

At  first  glance.  It  appears  ndt  somehow  disappears;  however.  It  has  only 
been  contracted.    In  the  first  example  ~  before  a  form  beginning  with  a 
semi-vowel  (yani)^  ndt  reduces  to  nd-  and  the  semi-vowel     on  the  second  form 
Is  lost:    ndi  -h  umT'*  ndani.    In"The  second  example,  ndi  occurs  before  a 
fonn  beglnnTrTg  with  a  consonant  (ahiyanij.    In  this  Instance,  ndi  reduces 
to  n,  but  the  consonant-Initial  second  form  does  not  change  at"aTl: 
ndi  -h  dhiycovi  «  nohiyani.  ^ 

Contractions  between  ndi  and  modifiers  are  frequent  occurrences.   The  second 
form  Is  unchanged  If  7t"beg1ns  with  a  consonant,  but   ndi  reduces  to  n-/ 

Chitaulcoho  ndi  ahdnjino.  -  Chiteulcaho  nchdbwino.  'That  tool  Is  good.' 

Cki^uioaho  ndi  ahoipa.  -  Chiteulo  nohoipa.      'That  tool  Is  bad.' 

&ut  ndi  becomes  n£  before  prefixes  beginning  with  the  back  vowels  or  a  or  the 
semT^Towel  w:  ^  ^ 

Munthuyu  ndi  waahabe.  -  Munthuyu  nguaahdbe        'This  person  is  worthless.' 

4G 
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The  vowels  a  and  o  and  th«  semi -vowel  w_  are  all  made  toward  the  back  of  the 
mouth  wh11e~n  is  a  more  frontal  sound.   The  sounds  ng  (the  n  is  pronounced 
In  the  same  back  position  as  the  £  in  this  case,  so  they  are  both  velar 
sounds)  are  also  -ick  sounds  and  so  'go  tqgether'  with      a,  and  y  more 
than  n  made  in  a  front,  alveolar  position  does.) 

Note,  however,  that  a  further  sound  change  takes  place  when  ndi  combines 
with  a  second  form  beginning  with  wo.     Mi   -t-  wodbala  »  ngoduala. 
That  is.  the  w  after  influencing  tFe  ncftTo  change  to  n£_  then  is  lost  if 
it  is  followed  by  an  oj 

Mtengixju  ndi  wocbala.  -  Mtengauu  ngoduala.     'This  tree  is  sick.' 

When  ndi  precedes  a  prefix  beginning  with  the  semi -vowel      the  resulting 
sound  cKange  is  to  ni-.    The  change  of  d  ^  i£.  to  i  is  common  for  easier 
articulation  (rememBer  'did^ou'  can  become  d'ja  in  fluent  usage): 


Haonbayi  ndi  yaboino.  -  Naoirtayi  njabuiino. 
Naombayi  rtdi^  yophika.  -  Naontayi  njaohika. 


'The  fish  is  good.' 
'The  fish  is  cooked. 


Here  is  the  full  list  of  contractions  and  sound  changes  that  occur  between 
rdi  and  the  associative  forms  and  verbal  modifier  prefixes: 


Class  # 

Ndi 

+ 

Associative 
Form 

"  Contraction 

Ndi 

+  VHP  - 

Contraction 

IJa 

ndi 

+ 

wa 

■  ngwa 

ndi 

+  wo  « 

ngo 

2 

ndi 

+ 

a 

«  nga 

ndi 

+  0  ■ 

ngo 

3 

ndi 

+ 

wa 

«  ngwa 

ndi 

+  wo  ■ 

ngo 

4 

ndi 

+ 

ya 

«  nja 

ndi 

+  yo  ■ 

njo 

5 

ndi 

+ 

la 

■  nla 

ndi 

+  lo  - 

nlo 

6 

ndi 

+ 

a 

«  nga 

ndi 

+  0 

ngo 

7  . 

ndi 

+ 

cha 

■  ncha 

ndi 

+  cho  ■ 

ncho 

8 

ndi 

+ 

za 

*  nza 

ndi 

+  20 

nzo 

9 

ndi 

+ 

y« 

■  nja 

ndi 

+  yo  ■ 

njo 

10 

ndi 

+ 

za 

*  nza 

ndi 

+  zo  ■ 

nzo 

12 

ndi 

+ 

ka 

*  nka 

ndi 

+  ko  - 

nko 

13 

ndi 

+ 

ta 

«  nta 

ndi 

+  to  ■ 

nto 

14 

ndi 

+ 

kwa 

*  nkwa 

ndi 

+  kwo  ■ 

*  nko 

ERIC 
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EXAMPLES: 

✓  • 

• 

'This  child  Is  IntelllQent. ' 

1  ilts^c  iJUt|d  a  re  uau  • 

numftgOmni  nyUfmmti Q* 

III  19  wruC  Id  dii>.  • 

lfHl9C  vrccd  arc  fiKilijr* 

inis  noc  iw  Udcicdd* 

iluwfTlfilMrl  Tjjgoj^fij/Ofui* 

iliCdc  noca  arc  uiUKCii* 

inaL  Lfiiny  ?5  ifuuu* 

'Thut  fhlna  1c  had  ' 

'  ThACP  wfti  1  c  jir*A  nid  ' 

tuX^aXnwW  run  BOOnUiMKu* 

atVBktlmnO  nzOOnU yUKU • 

inoSc  WcllS  arc  liuwicruua . 

'  TK1  c         /*k Af\  1  c  nnn/l  ' 
inis  cnicKcR  Id  i|uuu« 

inc  i>nii>Kcn  id  cuukcu* 

•v^W  »>  lo  A  I*    riCl  I*    mWnt/leM^t^  • 

' Th#k  1  Aitmc  ^rp  manv  ' 

^  1  lie    laWf^w    w«f  C  IIKlllJr  • 

OffClti'l^al^  nsovnyoKju* 

inc  iaiii|id  arc  oruKcii* 

'  Th;if  cmAl  1  rhiil  r  i  c  worth  1  pcc  ' 
1  iia  L  dina  1  i  viiaii    iw  itvi  i*iiiC99« 

V/Min/VM/l/l  ^/l    M        ^  111 

iiiai*  dnio  1  1  dial  I    id  utukcii* 

JL  MfTi'pu/iuc/ ^4/  nv^Qonop^  • 

inOSc  dHia  1  .   cnoird  diC  fVUrv-li icdd • 

^WjiM'tvin/^/i^/i  M/7V  ^/wlitfiv} 

i  MnvtKl fuUU  uU  fm  SHJUfUS^H • 

inodc  dina  1 1  Lnoird  arc  icw* 

til  At  7/H  %A    Myvi.t^        7  V 

inaL  uriui|c  Id  luiii}* 

UluLowo  Ttdi  ^Jokuanipa  m 

UlnZiyuo  nisokutiTiiT*{2 ^ 

'That  bridae  Is  sufficient.' 

Maulalouo  ndi  qtalii 

Mau^Zouo  ngatali. 

'Those  bridges  are  long.' 

Hautalouo  ndi  ohkmira. 

Maulalouo  ngoh)anijKi. 

'Those  bridges  are  sufficient.' 

Kugurira  ntohito  ndi  hxibuino. 

Kuffuira  ntohito  nh^abuino. 

'Working  Is  good.' 
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Before  the  locative  prefix  ku-,  ndi_  is  reduced  to  n-; 

Kodi  lcj:anu  ndi  kutali?  -  Kodi  kwanu  nkutali?    'Is  your  home  far?' 

However,  before  the  locative  prefixes  ga-  and  mu^s  there  is. both  a  reduction 
and  a  sound  change  so  that  ndi  becomes  an  m.  TTrst  the  di  of  ndi^  is  dropped 
entirely  as  it  is  before  otTier  second  forms  beginning  with  a  consonant.  Next, 
the  remaining  n  becomes  more  like  the  following  g;-  or  m-.    In  so  doin^  this, 
it  actually  becomes  an  m. 

Example: 

Pakhomo  ndi  pozizira.  -  Vdkhomo  mvpzizira.  'Outside  it's  cold.' 

M'nyumbamu  ndi  mozizira,  -  M'nyumbcmi  (m)mozizira.   'In  the  house  it's 
  cold.' 

Exercises 

/\     Combine  the  following  nouns  with  the  model  expression  ndi  'obwino  ^ 
'    'be  good',  and  make  the  necessary  contraction  and  scunHThanges : 

Example:     Mnyoanatayu  -  Mnyamatayu  ndi  wabwino. 

Mnyamatayu  ngwabuino.       'This  boy  is  good.' 


1. 

Tebulolo 

9. 

Dengul 1 

2. 

Mi  sewuyl 

10. 

Mphikawo 

3. 

Chlthunzichi 

11. 

Malayawa 

4. 

Agaluwa 

12. 

Phunzi  rolo 

5. 

Tlmlpenitl 

13. 

Ulendowu 

6. 

Ukondewu 

14. 

Mazlrawa 

7. 

Nyumbayi 

15. 

Galitnoto  yake 

8. 

Zipewazi 

B,    Repeat  the  preceding  exercise  using  the  model  expression  ndi  -kucp^ira 
•be  sufficient' : 

Example:     Mnyamatayu  -  Mnyamaikzy':  ndi  wokwanira. 

Mnyamatayu  ngwokwamra.      'This  boy  is  sufficient.' 
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First",  ask  another  student  the  following  model  question  'What  kind  of 

 is  it?'  substituting  the  following  nouns.    That  student  should 

answer  the  question  with  an  appropriate  mooifier  and  contraction: 

Example:    Model  question:   Bukulo  mi  lotani?     'What  kind  of  book  is  that?' 

si  tola 

Sitoloyo  ndi  yotani?  'What  kind  of  store  is  that?' 

Sitoloyo  njodula.       'It's  an  expensive  store.' 
(ndi  +  yodula) 


1. 

dziko 

2. 

nyumba 

3. 

aslng'anga 

4. 

chipatso 

5. 

msewu 

6. 

madzl 

7. 

hasa 

8. 

mwana 

9. 

chovala 

10. 

mpando 

]2,2.2       NA  'with  +  CONTRACTED  DEMONSTRATIVE 


-In  fluent  usage,  when  a  'haye'  construction  includes  a  demonstrative,  the 
ruii  particle  's  replaced  by  na.  The  demonstrative  is  then  contracted  and 
soffixed  to  the  na-.    Therefore,  while  in  Careful  usage,  you  might  say: 

Kodi  muli  ndi  nyali?    Inde,  ndili  ndi  iyo.   ^'Yes,  I  have  it.' 

In  fluent  usage,  the  second  sentence  would  become: 

Inde,  ndilfi  ncyo. '  (mi-  iyo  =  nayo) 

Other  demonstratives  make  a  similar  change  in  fluent  usage  by  combining 
with  na: 

Kpdi  muli  ndi  ahitsime?    Inde,  tili  nacho.    (na  ^  ichol  -  / 

'with'  'it* 

Yes,  we  have. it  (one). 

A  list  of  fluent  usage  forms  with        'with'  and  the  'that'  demonstratives 
is  provided  below: 

Class  #   na  +  demonstrative  »  Contraction  Example 

naye*         flonja  lake  lili  naye. 

sc'Her  family  has  one  (gclu).* 

nawo     ^      Banja  lake  lili  nauo. 

'Her  family  has  some  (agalu).' 

r\MO  I4udziwu  uli  nawo. 

*This  village  has  one  (msewu) 

nayo  Mudziwu  uli  nayo. 

'This  village  has  some  (misewu) 

nalo  Ali  nolo* 

'He  has  one  (huku) . ' 

} 

nawo  Ali  nawo. 

*'He  has  some  (maJbuku).* 

nacha       Nyumba  Hi  naoho. 

'The  house  has  it  ( chits eko) .* 

*  The  c^'ass  1/la  contraction  is  slightly  irregular  terminating  in  £  instead 
of  o. 


1 ,1a  na  +  uyo 

2  na  -t-  awo 

3  /   na  +  uwo 

4  jpa  +  ^  uyo 

5  na  +  ilo 

6  na  -t-  awo 

7  na  +  icho 


Class  #   na  +  demonstrative  «  Contraction  Example 


8 
9 

10 
12 
13 
14 


na  + 


na  + 


na  + 


na  + 


na  + 


na  + 


izo 
iyc 
izo 
ako 
Ito 
uwo 


nazo         Nyumba  Hi  nazo. 

•The  house  has  some  (zitseho).' 

nayo         Dziko  lino  lili  nayo. 

'  *This  country  has  one  (nyanja). 

nazo     ^    Dziko  lino  liti  nazo. 

•This  country  "has  some  (rvyanja) 

nako         Sukuluyi  Hi  nako. 

'This  school  has  one  (kamunda). 

nato         Sukuluyi  Hi  nato. 

•This  school  has  them  (timinda) 

nawo         Munthuyu  ali  rujwo. 

'Thl^  man  has  one  (ukonde).* 


Exercises 

At    Combine  the  following  demonstratives  with  the  model  expression  tili 
ndi  'vie  have*,  first  in  its  full  form,  and  then  in  its  contracted 
Torm  (with       replacing  ndi): 

Example:    uwo^tili  ndi  uDo-tili  nawo     _'we  have  it/one' 


1. 

uyo 

2. 

Icho 

3. 

ako 

4. 

ito 

5. 

awo 

6. 

Izo 

7, 

Ho 

8. 

uyo 

9. 

uwo 

10.- 

iyo 
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Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  fluent  usage  form  na-  +  the 
contracted  demonstrative:  , 

.*' '  ^ 

Example:    Kodi  mli  ndi  munda  wa  ohimanga?    Inde,  ndili  nah)o* 
*Do  you  have  a  maize  field?'  -       'Yes,  I  have  one/ 

•% 

1.    Kodi  muli  ndi  ana?  ^  V 

2..  Kodi  muli  ndi  tebulo  la  chitsulo? 
3..,  Kodi  muli  ndi  njinga  yothyoka? 

4.  Kodi  rmjli  ndi  ndalama  zambiri? 

5.  Kodi  mult  ndi  chilonda? 

6.  Kodi  muli  ndi  nsomba  zouma? * 

7.  Kodi  muli  ndi  kadengu? 

8.  Kodi  muli  ndi  banja  lalikulu? 

9.  Kodi  muli  ndi  mchere? 

10.    Kodi  muli  ndi  galu  wodwala? 

Complete  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropriate  subject  and  the 
affirmative  verb  'have*.   Use  the  fluent  usage  form  of  na-  +  the 
contracted  demonstrative  object: 

Example:*   Ndilibe  mahimc/ene,  >oma... 

Milibe  mohimene,  koma  Mary  ali  naye. 

•I  don't  have  a  brother,  but  Mary  has  one.* 

1.  John  ali be  gal imoto.  koma. . . 

2^.  Tilibe  ndalama 'koma... 

3.  Ndilibe  bukulo  koma... 

4.  Ali  ndi  tiana  komaj.. 

5.  Tilibe  mpeni  koma. . .  •\ 

6*  Chipindachi  chilibe  mazenera  koma... 

7.  Mulibe.mkazi  koma... 

8.  Nyumbayo  ilibe  chitsime  koma... 

9.  Hyanjayi  ilibe  nsomba  koma... 

10.  Ndilibe  zolembera  koma... 


/ 
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12.23      NA  'with'  +  CONTRACTED  EMPHATIC  PRONOUN 


In  fluent  usage,  ndi  'with*  is  replaced  by  na-  with  personal  pronouns  in  a 
similar  fashion.  "TRe  personal  pronoun  stemTs  contracted  and  suffixed  to 


^  *  I'S.^^r^i"  '  Contraction 
—  pronoun 


1st  person  na 
singular 

2nd  person  m 
singular 

3rd  person  m 
singular 


xwe 


none         Anavita  none  ku  Blcmtyre. 

'He  went  with  me  to  Blantyre.' 

ncDje         Midzadya  ruxDe  rraOa. 

* r  1 1  eat  with  you  tomorrow. ' 

natje         Tinaphunzira  rtai^e* 

*We  studied  with  him.' 


1st  person  na    +  ife 
pi ural 

2nd  person  m     ^  inu 
plural 

3rd  person  na     +  wo 
plural 


nanu 


ncojo 


Adzakhala  nafe  kuno. 
'They'll  stay  with  us.' 

Sindifuna  kulankhula  ngnu* 
'I  don't  want  to  talk  with  you.* 

TimaseQera  mpira  nMC. 
'We  play  ball  wTEFthem.* 


These  forms  should  not  be  confused  with  the  contractions  that  occur  between 
ndi  Ms/are'  and  the  personal  pronouns:   ndine  (it  is  I),  ndiwe^  ndiye^ 
ndife^  ndinu^  ndiwo.    The  no-  forms  always  mean  'with....' 


Exercises 

V 

A,  Combine  the  following  personal  pronouns  with  the  model  expression 
'  Amom^ra  ntchito  ndi* > >    *He  works  with.*.',  first  in  its  full  form 
iand  then  in  its  contracted  form  (with  jja-): 

Example:    ine  -  AntagijrLra  ntchito  ndi  ine.  -  Amgwira  ntchito  none. 

'He  works  with  me. ' 


1.  Iwo 

2.  inu 

3.  iwe 

4.  lye 

5.  ife 


6.  ine 

7.  inu 

8.  iwo 

9.  lye 
10.  ife 
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B,    /iiswer  the  following  questions  with  the  fluent  usage  form  of  rja  +  any 
emphatic  personal  pronoun: 

Example:     Kodi  munapita  ndi  anycamtaua?     'Did  you  go  with  these  boys?' 
Ind&t  ndinapita  nauo.  'Yes,  I  went  with  them.' 

1.  Kodi  mumakhala  pafupi  ndi  Joni? 

2.  Kodi  amalankhu! a  nanu? 

3.  •Kodi  munaphika  ndi  anthuwa? 

4.  Kodi  musewera  mpira  nafe? 

5.  Kodi  mudzaman^a  numba  nane? 

6.  Kodi  mudzarawa  ndi  ChiWv^li  .idi  Joni? 

7.  Kodi  adzakwatiwa  ndi  Ozaye? 

8.  Kodi  mudzaphunzi ra  nane? 

9.  Kodi  anadya  nawo? 
10.  Kodi  mudzapita  nafe? 

C     Mako  true  and  false  statements  with  the  rapid  speech  f  rm  of  na-  +  an 
emphatic  personal  pronoun.    If  the  statement  is  true,  say   Inde  or 
'Eee'.    If  the  statement  is  false,  say  'lyayi'. 

Aphumitei  athu  amakhala  nafe.       'Our  teachers  live  with  us.' 
'Ird^'  'yes' 
'lyayi'  'no' 


12,3      Word  Order:   Possessive  Adjectives/Modifiers/Numbers/ 

Demonstratives 

The  general  rule  for  nouns  and  the  words  that  qualify  or  modify  them  is  that 
modifiers  or  qualifiers  all  follow  the  noun: 

njoksL  '  sn^ke/snakes ' 

njoka  zanga  *n|y  Snakes' 

njoka  zitatu  'three  snakes* 

njohcL  zazitali  'long  snakes' 

njokoL  zija  'the  snakes'  (those  we  mentioned  before) 

njokazi  'these  snakes' 

When  there  are  multiple  qualifiers  which  must  follow  the  noun,  some  other 
general  rules  of  word  order  go  into  effect.   They  are  less  rigid  than  in 
English  (there  is  no  other  order  for  the  modifiers  than  'my  three  very 
large  cats')  but  they  serve  as  guidelines: 

A  first  rule:    Possessive  pronouns  immediately  follow  the  noun. 

zipewa  zanu  'your  hats' 

zipewa  zanu  ziwiri  'your  two  hats' 

zipewa  zanu  zazikulu         'your  big  hats' 

A  second  rule:    Demonstratives  come  at  the  end. 

maiku  ano  'these  days' 

msiku  artayi  ano  'these  four  days' 

maeiku  oipa  ano  'these  bad  days' 

A  third  rule:    Numbers  and  modifiers  go  anywhere  in-between. 

mitengo  iaanu  'five  trees' 

mitengo  yaing'ono  'small  trees* 

mitengo  ieanu  yaing^ono  'five  small  trees' 

mitengo  yaing'ono  feanu  'five  small  trees'  ^ 

There  is  variability  in  the  order  of  placement  of  modifiers  and  numbers; 
however,  they  are  required  to  follow  possessive  adjectives  and  precede 
demonstratives  when  they  appear: 

mitengo  yoke  iaanu  *his  five  trees' 

mitengo  yaing'anoyo  'those  small  trees' 


er|c  5G 
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ExERcr^ 

f^^    Answer  the  "fpl lowing  questions: 


Example:    Muniiqna  njoka  zazitali  zingati? 

many  long  snakes  did  you  see?' 

Minaona\njoka  zazitali  ziwiri. 
*I  sawNtwo  long  snakes/ 


1,  Mull  ndl  mlpando  yatsdpano  yotani? 

2.  Anakupatsani  mabuku  atatV^atl? 
3*  Munaciya  nthochi  2a2lng'ono\lngati? 

4.  Munagula  maderesi  odula  atl?  \^ 

5.  Kadwala  kamwana  kawlrl  ka  yani?  \ 

6.  Munakwera  phiri  lalltall  liti? 

7.  Munapeza  katundu  wabwino  wa  yani? 

8.  Yathyoka  mipeni  yd  pa  Ingati?  \ 

9.  Mukufuna  ziplnda  zazTkulu  zingati? 
10.  Akudzlwa  munthu  wokalamba  uti? 


\ 

\ 
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Insert  the  modifier  in  parenthesis  into  Its  proper  place  after  the  noun: 
Example:    Ndinaona  njoka  ziwiH.  (zija)     'I  saw  two  snakes.' 

Ndinaona  njoka  ziwiH  zija.       *I  saw  those  two  snakes, 

1.  Akudzlwa  bwenzl  labwinc.  (latiga) 

Z.  Anaphlka  n'iomba  zazlkulu  zlja.  (zitatu) 

3.  Ndlnagula  njinga  yothyokayi.  (>akale) 

4.  Anapeza  chlmanga  chachikulu.  (choyambd) 

5.  Nundlpatse  malaya  atsopano.  (anu) 

6.  Sindlkonda  maulalo  atall.  (awa) 

7.  ^sagule  tlouledl  Ito.  (tolpa) 

8.  Ndlll  ndl  ana  a  nzeru.  (awlrl) 

9.  Ndlnasesa  ziplnda  zitatu.  (zanga) 
10.  Ndlnalemba  kalata  Imodzl.  (yaitall) 

C.  Expand  the  following  sentences  by  adding  a  demonstrative,  possessive 
adjective,  or  other  modifier  as  indicated  in  parenthesis: 

Example:   Ndili  ndi  anzanga  ochepa.  (modifier)    'I  have  a  few  friends.' 

Ndili  ndi  anzccnga  ochepa  abwino*         'I  have  a  few  good  friends.' 

1.  Tidzagula  madenguwa.  (number) 

2.  Anapeza  nyumba  yochepa.  (demonstrative) 

3.  Ndinaclya  nthochizi.  (modifier) 

4.  Anayamba  ulendo  wautali.    (possessive  adjective) 

5.  Ndinawerenga  kalatazi.  (number) 

6«  Tinaona  ana  odwala.  (demonstrative) 

7.  Anavala  malaya  awiri.  (modifier) 

8.  Timwa  kapu  ya  madzi .  (number) 

9.  Ndinamuuza  nkhaniyo.  (modifier) 

''O.   Anandipatsa  cholembera  chatsopano.  (demonstrative) 
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12.4      Summary  Exercises 


a   Make  the  appropriate  fluent  usage  forms  by  contrasting  the  verb  ndi 
'  in  the  following  sentences  (and  by  making  necessary  sound  changes; 
for  example i  ndi         *  nja): 

Example:    Nyali  yothyokayi  ndi  yachdbe.    Nyuli  yothyohayi  njaahabe. 

1.  Kunyanja  ndi  kotentha. 

2.  Khasuli  ndi  latsopano. 

3.  Icho  ndi  chiyani? 

4.  Galuyo  ndi  wamkulu« 

5.  M'nyuirta  muno  ndi  mwabwino. 

6.  Njokazo  ndi  zochuluka. 

7.  Paphiri  pa  Mulanje  ndi  pozizira. 

8.  Dzina  lake  ndani? 

9.  Ukonde  wake  ndi  wachabe. 
10.    Mdiwo  za  lero  ndi  zophika. 

A 

B,  Make  the  appropriate  changes  with  the  particle  ndi  'with*  and  the 
underlined  ^rd,  changing  the  noun  to  its  demonstrative  form  and 
replacing       with  na: 

Example:     Amkhala  pafuvi  ndi  ckipatala.     Amdkhala  pafupi  nacho. 
•He  lives  near  the  hospital."  (na  +  icho) 

1.  Anawa  aKusewera  ndi  mpira. 

2.  All  ndi  fodya  m'thunba  mwake. 

3.  Mubwere  ndi  bwenzi  lanu. 

4.  Ndlkufuna  kulankhula  ndi  anawa. 

5.  Till  ndi  zoyalazo. 

6.  Anakwatlwa  ndi  mchlmwene  wanga. 

7.  Ndlnaplta  kwathu  ndi  ufa. 

8.  Mudzlwu  ull  ndi  mslka. 

9.  Dziko  lino  1111  ndi  nymja. 

10.  Ndatopa  ndi  mapunzlrowa. 
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Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  fluent  usage  form  of  m: 
and  an  eit^hatlc  t)ersonal  pronpun:  ^ 

Example:     Kodi  mupita  kuaukulu  nafe? 

IndBs  ndipitcL  kusukulu  nanu. 


1. 

Kodi 

2. 

Kod; 

3. 

Kodi 

4. 

Kodi 

5. 

Kodi 

6. 

Kodi 

7. 

Kodi 

8. 

Kodi 

9. 

Kodi 

10. 

Kodi 

Substitute  the  following  expressions  Into  the  model  question  and  then 
answer  with  an  appropriate  number: 


Model: 

Substitution: 
New  Model : 
Answer: 


Munapeza  mabuku  aakulu  angati?    *How  many  big  books  did 

you  find? 

M»Anapeza  mabuku  aang'ono  angati?  'How  many  small  books  did 

you  find? 

Minapeza  mabuku  aang'ano  atatu.  *I  found  three  small  books. 


1  . 

ntochi 

•2. 

ziplnda 

3. 

ml pen 1 

4. 

-tsopano 

5. 

malaya 

6. 

-kongol a 

7. 

nyanja 

8. 

-kulu 

9. 

mitengo 

10. 

-tall 

12.5      Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 


Fluent  Usage 

Ndi  'Is/are'  with  modifiers  'This  hat  is  new.' 


Noun    +    demons tratTve   ndi   +  modifier 

Chipeua 

iahi 

ndi 

ahataopano 

Chipewa  iahi  nchataopano^ 
(ndi  +  -cha-   «  ncha-) 

Na  'witn^  and  demonstratives  'This  country  has  scn«  lakes.' 


Moun    Ar  +  -no  AP   +  -li    na-  +  demonstrative 

Dziko 

li^ 

''YlO  li^ 

-li 

iZQ 

Dziko  lino  lili  nazo. 

(nyanja) 

(na  +  izo  «  nazo) 

Sa  'with'  and  personal  pironouns       "He  came  with  me.' 


AP  +  T/A    +    verb  stem  na  +  emphatic 

personal  pronouns 

a- 

-na- 

ine 

Anabuera  none. 
(na  +  ine  «  nane) 

Word  Order  with  Modifiers  'my  three  chairs 


Noun  + 

Possessive 

+ 

Modifier 

mipcoido 

yanga 

itatu 

mipando  yanga  itatu 

^           'those  big  houses' 

Noun  + 

Modifier 

+ 

Demonstrative 

nyumba 

zazikulu 

izo 

nyianba  zazikutuzo 
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LESSON  12  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHIWIRI) 


12.1  DZINJA 


Ozinja  ndl  nthawi  ya  mvula.   Mvula  imayamba  mwezi  wa  Novembala  ndlpo 
Imapltlrlra  tnlyezi  Isanu  mpaka  Mallchi  kapena  Epulo.    Nthawi  imeneyi  anthu 
amagwira  ntchito  m'mlnda  yawo.   Choyamba  amasosa  minda  yawo  ndi  kubzala 
chlmanga  ndi  mapila.    Pamene  chimanga  chikukula,  anthu  amasakula  tn'tninda 
ya  chimanga.   Nthawi  zina  anthu  amathandizana  kapalepale.   Mwezi  wa 
Febuluwale  anthu  amayamba  kudya  chimanga  cha  mondokwa  pang'ono.  Amaotcha 
chimangachi  pamoto.     Nthawi  imeneyi  ndi  yovuta  kuyenda  chifukwa  cha  mvula 
ndi  matope.   Koma  anthu  amapitiriza  kuchita  zinthu  zosiyanasiyana.  Mwezi 
wa  Epulo  amakolola  chimanga  pamene  chauma.   Ndi  nthawi  yotinganidwa  ndipo 
anthu  amathandizana. 


12,2      Vocabulary  Notes 


dzinda  (CI.  5/6)    'rainy  season' 

-vitirira  'continue' 

.308a     'dear  (the  fields)' 

'bzala  'plant' 

nap  ila  'millet' 

^kula  'grow* 

^aakula  'weed* 

nthcM  zina     '  sometimes  * 

mondokua   'green  maize' 


hxodleyale    '  weedl  ng ' 
^otoha  'roast* 
matope  'mud' 

uo8iuana$iyana    'various,  different' 
^holota  'harvest' 
^uma  'ripe/dry' 
^tancfondiwa  'busy* 
ali  uenae     ' everyone ' 
thandizana    'help  each  other' 


ERIC 
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'12.3      Usage  Notes 


32.3.1    DziNJA   'the  rainy  season' 

Although  the  climate  of  Malawi  Is  considered  tropical,  there  is  great 
variety  from  one  region  to  the  next.   Hot  and  humid  weather  prevails  along 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  other  low-lying  areas.    Higher  elevations  enjoy  cool, 
comfortable  temperatures  most  of  the  year.    However,  the  climate  does  vary 
according,  to  the  time  of  year.    Instead  of  the  four  seasons  as  we  know  them, 
Hal  awl  enjoys  three  seasons.    The  rainy  season  dzinja  begins  in  November 
and  continues  until  April.   The  cool  season  ngo/caaa  extends  from  May  to 
July.    And. the  hot,  dry  season  ahilime  is  from  August  until  October. 

The  rainy  season  Is  also  the  growing  season.   With  the  first  raii^,  the 
ground  becomes  soft  enough  to  clear  and  prepare  for  the  sowing  of  seeds. 
And  by  the  last  rains,  the  crops  (maize,  millet,  etc.)  are  ready  for 
harvesting.  ^ 

Himla  refers  to  rain  showers  of^short  duration.    However,  mtjwn&i  describes 
the  continuous  rains  that  may  go  on  for  days,  especially  at  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season.   There  may  be  wind  mphepOf  and  a  full-fledged  storm  with 
strong  winds  is  called  nkuntho.    Occasional  fierce  storms  occur  in  the 
south  called  ohiverone  which  originate  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  approach 
Malawi  via  Mozambique  near  the  Mt.  Chi pe rone  area. 


12.3.2    -OTCHA  'roast' 


Although  we  are  more  accustomed  to  boiled  maize,  Malawians  favor  both 
boiled  and  roasted  maize.    Fresh  'green'  maize  is  roasted  over  coals 
until  the  kernels  cook  and  even  sometimes  pop. 


32. 4      Cultural  Notes 


12.4.1    Nyengo  'weather' 

In  a  primarily  agricultural  nation,  the  weather  is  an  Important  concern 
of  everyone.    Since  the  success  or  failure  of  a.  harvest  can  depend  on 
the  weather,  people  are  especially  aware  of  its  vagaries.   People  do 
comment  upon  the  weather  in  general  terms:  / 

levo  Jcjacha  birino  «  Today's  nice  Cweather). 

today/dawn/good 
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HQwever,  most  discussions  about  the  weather  center  on  agriculture  and  the 
effect  that  the  weather  has^on  it. 

Being  visitors  to  Malawi,  you  will  certainly  be  curious  about  the  weather 
patterns  of  the  year;  similarly,  Malawians  may  be  interested  in  the  climate 
and  weather  of  the  area  of  the  world  that  you  come  from. 

ih/emo  is  the  Cnichewa  term  for  'weather'  (and  also  'season').    If  you 
wanted  to  Inquire  about  the  weather  In  January,  you  would  ask: 

Kodi  nyerujo  imakhala  bwanji  mezi  wa  Januuale? 
?^  'weather'  'is'      'how'    (In)  the  month' of  January 

'How  is  the  weather  in  January?' 
Several  possible  answers  would  be: 
Kumzkhala  mvula  ycaribiri  m'mezi  wa  Jcmuwale.    'There's  rain  in  January.' 
Mi  nthaui  ya  mvula.  'It's  the  time  of  rain.' 

Ndilo  dzinja.  'It's  the  rainy  season.' 

Takhala  ndi  mmla  yambiri.  'We've  had  a  lot  of  rain.' 

You  ma^  also  ask  about  another  time  of  the  year: 

Kodi  ra^erufo  imakhala  buxmji  mu  Julaxji?    'How's  the  weather  in  July?' 
Kmakhala  dzwa  Icaribiri.  'There's  a  lot  of  sun.' 

Ndi  yozizira.  'It's  cold.' 

Ndi  nthdn  ya  dzuua.  'It's  the  time  of  sun.' 

Other  useful  phrases  and  vocabulary  about  the  weather  are: 
Nkotentha  (ndi  kotentha).  'It's  hot! 


KuU  mphgpo.    ('there's/wind)  'It's  windy.' 

Kimo  nkozizira.  '  It's  cold  here. ' 

Mvula  ikugua.  ('ra1n/1s  falling')     'It's  raining.' 

KuU  ohinyezi.  'It's  humid. ' 

Ndikuona  mitamho  ya  mvula.  'I  see  the  rain  clouds.' 

Ndi  howia.  'It's  dry.' 

Kuli  akilala.  'There's  a  drought.' 

Ndinamvci  bingu.  '  I  heard  the"  thunder. ' 
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12.4.2     Supplementary  Dialogue 


ANateche:  MumacHbkeri  kuti? 

ASally:  Ndlmachokgrl  ku  Chfcago. 

AMateche:  Kodi  nyengo  ndi  yotani  ku  Chicago? 

ASally:  Kumakhala  mphepo  yambiri. 

AMateche:  Ku  Chicago  nkozi'zira  tsopano? 

ASally:  Ind^,nkdzlzira  kuchokera  Novembala  mpaka  Epulo 

AMateche;  Zoona,  ndlkuganiza  kuti  sindikonda  Chicago. 

ASally:  Ku  Malawi  mwezi  wozizira  ndi  uti? 

AMateche:  Juni  ndi  Julayi  ndi  miyezi  yozizira. 


12,4.3     DiMA  'work  party' 


The  rainy  season  and  growing  seasons  go  hand  In  hand,  and  it  is  a  very 
busy  time  for  farmers  and  their  families.    From  the  initial  clearing  of 
the  land  to  the  final  harvest,  all  energy  is  directed  toward  maintainina 
the  farm  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  crops.   One  main  chore  is  the 
weeding  of  the  fields,  a  task  that  Is  arduous  and  time-consuming.  To 

-jnake  the  task  less  burdensome,  farmers  often  ask  for  the  help  of  their 
neighbors  by  organizing  an  all-day  workparty.    It  Is  literally  'work'  and 
a  'party'  with  everyone  sharing  In  the  weeding  of  the  field  but  also 
sharing"  In  the  beer  and  food  provided  by  the  host  farmer.   The  fanner 
K  gets  his  Meld  weeded,  people  get  food  and  t  ink,  and  everyone  enjoys 

Hhe  momentary  social  respite  from  the  hard  labor  involved  In  the  growing 
season. 


12.5  Exercises 


12.5.1      The  Text 

Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 

1.  Ozlnja  ndi  mfyezi  Ingati? 

2.  Anthu  amachlta  chlyani  m'dzinja? 

3.  Amadzala  chlyani? 

4.  Amadya  chlmanga  mwezi  wa  Januwale? 

5.  Anthu  amaphlka  chlmanga  bwanji? 
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Ask  quesCions  about  the  text: 

kodl....? 

 chiyani? 

 kuti?  . 

 bwanji? 

Chlfukwa  chiyani — ? 

]£i5i2         Kodi  nyengo  imkhala  bwanji  ?    'How  is  the  weather?' 

Practice  asking  each  other  about  the  weather  in  a  particular 
location: 

1st  studeK^c,  Kodl  nyengo  Imakhala  bwanji      _   ?  'How  is  the 

ku  Malawi         weather  1 

kwanu 

^  ku  Ameleka 

ku  Boston 

2nd  student:    (Ku)  kumakhala  . 

Malawi  kozizira 
Mangalandl  dzuwa  ^ 

kwanu  kotentha 
•  Ameleka  mvula  yambiri 

32i5i3        Now  practice  asking  each  other  about  the  weather  at  a 
particular  time  of  the  year: 

1st  studerit:    Kodl  nyengo  imakhala  bwanji   ^?  'How  Is  the  weather. 

/  or  mwezi  wa  Jula^yi 

,  ™«2l  wa  Olsembala 

nyengo  ndl  youni  ^^^i  wa  Mallchi  ^ 


etc. 


2n<i  student:    (Ku)  kumakhala 


kwanu  kotentha  mwezi  wa  Jul  ay 1 

^•no  kozlzira  mwezi  wa  Disembala 

"  Chicago  mphepo  etc. 

etc. 

Vary  the  answers  by  using  various*  patterns: 

Ndl  .  '   . 

kotentha  (nkotentha) 
kozlzlr^a  (nkozlzira) 

Kumakhala   

dzuwa 
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]2,5.4      ^  Malaui  mezi  woziziTa  ndi  uti?    'In  Malawi  which  is  the  coldest  month? 

Practice  this  pattern  by  asking  eacn  other  (and  the  teacher)  about 
the  characteristic  weather  of  each  month: 


1st  student:  (Ku) 


Zomba 
Ameleka 
Washington 
Karanja 


mwezl 


etc. 


wozizira 
wotentha 
wa  mphepo 
wa  mvu1a 


ndi  uti? 


2nd  student:  (Ku) 


-no 
kwanu 
CM  cago 


mwezi 


ndi 


wozizira 
wotentha 


Epulo 

Meyi 

Juni 


]2.5i5      ^<^^^  riyengo  ya  Okutobala  ndi  yabwino?    'Is  the  weather  in  October  good?' 
Practice  yes/no  questions  about  the  weather  in  the  following  pattern: 


1st  student:    Kodi  (ku) 


nyengo  ya 


ndi 


-no 
kwanu 
Bl  an  tyre 


2nd  student:    Inde»  ndi 


yabwino 
yozlzira 
etc. 


Meyi 

Novembala 
Mali  Chi 


yabwi  no 
ya  mvula 
yotentha 


lyayit  si 


12.5.^  The  Dialogue 


Perform  the  dialogue  presented  in  the  cultural  notes  by  taking  each 
role  with  other  students. 

Vary  the  dialogue  by  using  different  names,  locations,  and  wiiacher 
expressions. 
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J2,5.7.    the  Text  .  • 

Review  the  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.   Using  the  structures 
and  expressions  introduced  in  this  lesson,  compose  (orally,  or  written) 
your  own  description  of  a  season  or  month  ('October*  or  'suirroer'). 
Briefly  describe  what  the  weather  is  like,  what  activities  people 
perform,  and  whether  or  not  you  like  the  month. 
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5,8  Translation 

Translate  the  following  text  into  Chichewa: 

There  is  a  cold  season  in  Malawi.    It  begins  in  May  and  continues 
until  July.    The  monr^ings  and  nights  are  cold  and  the  afternoons  are 
hot.   People  wear  a  lot'of  clothes  and  they  stay  near  the  fire.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  up  in  the  morning  because  the  water  for  washing 
is  also  cold. 
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12.6  Reading 


ikHANi  Ya  Mow  a  Wa  Dima 

by 

H.  Chlmkono 

Linali  tsiku  lachlwlrl  nthawi  ya  rn'mawa  ndipo  anthu  anapita  mumunda  wa 
abambo  aNjoka  kukamwa  mowa  wa  dima.   Banja  la  aNjoka  linafulula  mowa 
kuti  anzawo  adzawathandize  kapalepale  mumunda  wa  chlmanga.  Chlfukwa 
chotanganldwa  ndi  ntchito  ya  fodya  aNjoka  samatha  kupalira  munda  wawo 
wa  Chi manga. 

Ndipo  pamene  dzuwa  litakwera  pang'ono  anthu  anali  atayamba  kale  kuHraa. 
Aliyense  waflka  pamundapa  anapatsldwa  mowa  asanayamfae  kulima.  Anthu 
anagwira  ntchito  bwino  ndipo  aNjoka  anakondwa,   Anaika  mitsuko  ndi 
zipanda  za  mowa  pansi  pa  mtengo  wamkulu  rn'mfaali  mwajnunda.    Anthu  anamwa 
kwambiri  chifukwa  amayi  aNjoka  anali  katsiwiri  wofuluTa  mowa.  Ndipo 
dzuwa  lUaf-^ka  pakati,  anthuwa  analeka  kulima. 

Anthuwa  anakhala  pansi  m'mbali  mwa  mundawo  amayi  ndlwo   anali kugawa 
mowa.   Anthu  ambiri  aledzera  ndipo  sanathenso  kulima.   Ambiri  amene 
anazula  chimanga  kumayesa  udzu.   Ndipo  kulimako  kutatha,  aNjoka 
anathokoza  anthuwa  chifukwa  cha  umodzi  womwe  anaonetsa  pantchitoyi  pamene 
amuna  akopita  kupha  nkhululu  kuti  akatsukire  mkamwa  kuchotsa  khambi  la 
mowa. 


ERiC 


dima   'work  party' 

-fulula   'brew  Cbeei")' 

kiiti   'so  that' 

acanatha   'wasn't  able  to' 

"Palirc  'dear/weed' 

Utakuera  'after  it  rose' 

Zi  /  «a  /  hieva  it/after/ rose 

aaanaaairbe  'before  they  began' 

a  /  aana  /  yconbe  they/befora/began 

mitsuko  (3/4)  'pots' 

zipando  (7/8)  'gourds' 

wbaH   'side'  ^, 
katsiwiri  'expert' 


-gdiu  'divide' 
'ledzera    'get  drunk' 


khambi  'bitterness' 


'uproot' 

i2£22L«f£  'ins,.eadof' 
'thokcza  -thani^. 

umodzi  'unity' 
wotrm  .^^hich' 
-rmetsa  .jhow' 
-thsmcmcjirc     ■  ^^g^  > 

l*2l£     'pick  up' 
'firewood' 
nk^siluZu  'crickets' 
liSHija    'wasn  out' 
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Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 

1.  Anthu  anapita  kumunda  wa  yani? 

2.  Chifukwa  chiyani  aNjoka  samatha  kupalira  mundawo? 

3.  Anthu  anayamba  kulima  liti? 

4.  Chifukwa  chiyani  aNjoka  anakondwa? 

5.  Anaika  mowa  kuti? 

6.  Anthu  analeka  kulima  nthawi  yanji? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  text: 
Kodi »  chiyani ,  liti,  kuti ,  ndani ,  etc. 

12.7  Idioms 

-p«c  Khaou    'kill  the  hoe'    =    'work  vigorously' 
^bzala  Ufa    'plant  flour'     =   This  expression  is  used  to  describe 


Q:     Munda  umo  koma  zokola   nkwnanja.    'A  large  field  uut  it  produces 


A:     Tsitai  (hair) 


12.9  Proverbs 


Discuss  the  meaning  and  imagery  of  the  following  proverbs: 

M^mera  mpoyamba.     'The  harvest  is  (depends  on)  the  beginning.' 

The  sense  of  this  proverb  can  be  translated  roughly  into  English  as 
•you  get  what  you  pay  for/what  you  deserve'.    That  is,  the  conclusion 
can  only  be  as  good  as  the  beginning     The  imagery  of  the  proverb,. of 
course,  reflects  tf.e  agrarian  setting  of  nrost  life  in  Malawi. 


someone  who  is  telling  a  tremendous  lie. 
Just  as  we  can't  "plant  flour',  so  we  can't 
believe  what  this  person  is  saying. 


12.8 


Riddle 


only  a  handful . 
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\  Walira  mvula  walira  matove.  'The  person  who  cries  for  rain  also 
\  '  cries  for  mud. * 

V 

"^This  proverb  means  that  when  you  ask  for  something,  be  aware  of 
everything  that  comes  with  the  single  thing  you're  asking  for. 
Orte  way  of  translating  the  sense  of  this  proverb  is  'nothing  has 
oniV  one  side'.    Just  as  the  rain  brings  relief  from  heat  and 
dust\it  also  brings  mud  (and  even  flood). 

\ 
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LESSON  13A 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KIIUMI  NDI  CHITATU) 


13  J    New  Vocabulary 


Classes  5/6 

pepala/mapepala 
thabwa/matabwa 


'paper/papers* 
'p1ank/p1anks' 


Class  6 

mankhwala 
ma lay a 


'medicine* 
*shirt/shirts* 


Classes  7/8 

chi1onda/zi1onda 


* wound/wounds' 


Classes  9/10 

nkhokwe 


*  granary/granaries* 


ERIC 


Verbs 

-kumba 

-dza 

-dzera 

-ba 

-bera 

•dulira 

-lembera 

-phikira 

-tangera 

-tumizira 

-bMrera 

•gulira 


7. 


'dig' 
'come' 
'come  for' 
' steal ' 
'steal  for' 
'cut  for' 
'write  for' 
'cook  for' 
'bring/take  for' 
'send  for' 
'return  for' 
'buy  for' 
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-bzala 

-pangi  ra 

-tsegulira 

-pezera 

-mangira 

-konza 

-vala 


'plant' 
'make  for' 
'open  for* 
'find  for* 
'build  for' 
'fix/repair' 
'wear/put  on' 


Verb  Suffix 

-r- 


'the  applied  verbal  suffix' 


Question  Word 

applied  verb  +  -nji 


'what  for?' 


Modifier  Stem 

-nse 

-li/-nse 

konsekonse 

ponseponse 

monsemonse 


'all ,  totally,  the  whole' 
'every,  each' 

•anywhere' 
•anywhere' 
•anywhere' 
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13.2    The  Applied  Verbal  Suffix  -R- 


The  meaning  of  Chichewa  verbs  can  be  aUered  or  extended  in  various 
ways  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  verbal  assembly.    This  suffix 
follows  the  verb  root  and  precedes  the  final  vowel  suffix. 

One  such  verbal  suffix  is  the  applied  form  -r^.  This  suffix  can  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  root  in  the  following  ways: 

-to  include  the  'to  or  'for*  of  an  indirect  object 

-to  indicate  location  *to*  or  'from'  someone  or  something 

-to  form  questions  asking  'what  for?' 

-to  form  modifiers  Involving  purpose 

The  applied  verbal  construction  consists  of  various  verbal  prefixes, 
the  verb  root,  and  a  harmonic  vowel      or  £  )  that  connects  the  ap- 
plied suffix  -r-  and  word  final  -a  or-£  to  the  rest  of  the  verb. 
This  harmonic  vowel  fills  a  phonetic  role  In  satisfying  the  require- 
ment that  all  syllables  in  Chichewa  end  in  a  vowel.    The  choice  of  -i^- 
6r       depends  on  the  following  rules: 

(1)  Monosyllabic  verbs  (verb  roots  of  one  syllable)  take  -£: 

^dza  ^dz--    +  +  -r-    +   -a-    =  dzeva 

•come'  'coifle  for' 

(2)  For  the  verb  roots  of  more  than  ore  syllable: 

a)  When  the  preceding  vowel  of  the  root  is  £  or      the  harmonic 
vowel  Is  -£." 

^lemba     -  lemba--    +   -e-  +   -r-   +   -a   -  lembera 

•write*  'write  tc/for' 

b)  When  the  v^wel  of  tne  root  Is  a,  or      the  harmonic  vowel 
is  -t-: 

^phika   -    ^phik"    +           +   -r-  +   -a   «  ^phikira 

'cook'  'cook  for' 
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13.2.1       THE  APPLIED  ^ORM  AND  THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT 


The  applied  form  of  the  verb  has  a  number  of  uses,  but  it  must  always 
be  used  when  there  is  an  indirect  object,  the  person  'to  or  for  whom' 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  done.    Note  that  the  direct  object  is  the 
object  'to  whom  or  to  which'  the  action  actually  is  done.    Thus,  the 
direct  object  is  the  patient  of  the  action,  but  the  indirect  object  is 
the  benefactee  of  the  action.    You  can  see  how  the  indirect  object 
wi11  normally  be  a  person  (or  something  personified).    In  the  example 
which  follows,  the  object  prefix  -ndi-    'me'  is  the  indirect  object 
(benefactee  of  the  cooking)  and  the  nsirru    'food'  is  the  direct  object 
(patient  of  the  cooking).    In  the  second  sentence,  aria  'children'  are 
the  benefactees  and  vTpiraLJu   'this  ball'  is  the  patient: 

Anaphika  nsimayo.    -    Anandiphikira  nsimayo. 

'She  cooked  that  nsima  for  me. 


The  addition  of  the  applied  suffix  extended  the  meaning  of  'cook*  and 
'brought'  to  include  the  particle  'for'.    Similarly,  -lemba  'write' 
can  be  extended  to  include  the  particle  'to'  by  means  of  the  applied 
suffix: 


Context  will  decide  the  'to'  or  'for'  meaning  of  the  applied  suffix  as 
in  the  following  examples: 


Note  that  for  ^pataa  'give',  the  meaning  'to'  is  inherent  in  the  non- 
applied  form  (and  so  the  applied  form  need  not  be  used  with  a  benefactee) 


I  brought  this  ball  for  the  children.' 


Ndinatemba  halata.    -    Ndinamlembera  kalata. 

'I  wrote  a  letter  to  him'. 


^'dimamvera  aphunzitsi  anga. 

'I  usually  listen  to  my  teachers. 


Aruxkutumiziva  katundu  wako. 
'They  sent  your  luggage  for  you.' 


Anativataa  mowa  wambiri* 

'They  gave  a  lot  of  beer  to  us.' 
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,  13.2.2       THE  APPLIED  FORM  AND  LOCATION 

Anotheruseof  the  applied  suffix  is  with  verbs  of  motion  to  indicate 
location  'to/from  someone  or  something'.    In  the  sentence,  Ndahweva. 
•I  have  returned/,  -bwera  expresses  the  notion  of  coming  or  returning, 
^fajgrg  can  be  extended  by  the  applied  suffix  to  express  ' returning  to 
a  place'  or  'returning  for  a  particular  purpose*. 

Sdabwera.  'I've  come/returned.' 

Ndc[bwerera  Ktchito.  'I've  returned  for  work.* 

"bwera  ^buer-    +   -era    =    'bu)era ' 

'come/ return*  'to  return  for' 

Similarly,  -cthoka    'depart'  can  be  extended  by  the  applied  suffix  to 
mean  'departing  from/coming  from': 

Mumachokeva  kuti?  'Where  do  you  come  from?' 

Sdimachokera  ku  Zanba.  'I  come  from  Zomba.' 

Exercises 

A,      Change  the  following  verbs  into  the  applied  fonn: 
Example:     -tenga  -tengera 


1. 

-gula 

6. 

-ba 

2. 

-lemba 

7. 

-fika 

3. 

-phika 

8. 

-dya 

4. 

-choka 

9. 

-peza 

5. 

-manga 

10. 

-mva 

ERIC 


Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  into  the  applied  forn 
by  adding  the  object  prefix  -ti-  'us'  and  the  appropriate  applied 
suffix: 

Example:    Anatenga  mpirawo.  'He  brought  the  ball.' 

Anatitengera  mpirccuo.      'He  brought  the  ball  for  us.' 

1 .  Anagula  chingwechi . 

2.  Mupeza  njirayo. 

3.  Analemba  kalataz^*. 

4.  Amayi  anga  adzaphika  nsombazo. 

5.  Munthuyu  anatsegula  ch^tsekochi. 

6.  Munaba  galu  wathu. 

7.  Adzatumiza  ndalamazi.  < 

8.  Muitane  Mavuto. 

9.  Kalipentalayu  akumanga  nyumba  yathu. 
10.  Mumve! 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

Example:    Muncophikira  naimayo  yani? 

'Whom  didyoucook  the  nsima  for?' 

Ndinakupkikira  hsimayo. 

'I  cooked  the  nsima  for  you.' 

1.  Anagulira  mabukuv^o  yani? 

2.  Mudzalembera  kalatayo  yani? 

3.  Munandltengera  chlyani? 

4.  Anatlbera  chlyani? 

5.  Ana  amamvera  yani? 

6.  Kallpentalayo  akupangira  chlyani? 

7.  Anatltumlzira  chlyani? 

8.  Mumatsegulira  chltseko  yani? 

9.  Ami  si r1 wo  akumangira  nyumbayo  yani? 
10.^  Mukumvera  yani? 

•  7j 
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13.2.3       THE  APPLIED  VERB  FORM  +  -NJI?     ' WHAt\pR? 7 'WHY?' 


— -^ieTtove  already  encountered  the  question  stem  -anji  'what?': 

fMudzavala  malaya  anci?  'What  shirt  will  you  wear?' 

\nafika  ntHawi  yanji?  'What  time  did  he  arrive?' 

When  this  question  stem  is  attached  to  the  applied  form  of  the  verb, 
the-cesalting  question  asks  for  a  reason  for  a  particular  action  or 
state: 

Anaba  njinga  yanga. 
'He  stole  ny  bike.' 

Anaberanji  njinga  yanu?  ^  ^, 

•Why  did  he  steal  your  bike?/What  did  he  steal  your  bike  for? 


.6a 

'steal* 


^bera 
'steal  for' 


'steal  for  what  (reason) 


The  applied  suffix  expresses  'for*  and  the  -n.n  stem  'what'  to  mean  'for 
what  reason,  what  .     .  for,  why'.   The  answer  may  or  may  not  yse  the 
applied  suffix  depending  on  how  the  answer  is  expressed: 


Wadzeranji? 

Wadzera  sukulu* 

Wadza  chifukwa  afuna  kuvita 
kusukulu* 

Other  examples: 

Wapitiranji  ku  Slantyre? 

Wapitir^  msonkhdnc  ku 
Blantyre.  j 

V  MinapccngiTa  rmzanga 
mpandowu* 


'What  has  he  come  for? 

'He  has  come  for  school.' 

'He's  come  because  he  wants 
to  go  to  school . ' 

'Why  has  he  gone  to  Blantyre?' 

'He  went  to  Blantyre  for  a 
meeting. 

'I  made  this  chair  for  my 
friend. ' 
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EXERCISES 


Ai      Substitute  the  following  expressions  into  the  model  question  and 
then  give  an  appropriate  answer: 


J 


Example: 


Possible  Answers: 


1 .  -pangi  ra 

2.  -bera 

3.  chakudya 

4.  -phika 

5.  -dyera 


model:    L4unagulirccnji  khasulo? 

'What  did  you  buy  that  hoe  ^or?'- 
substitution:  ^tengeva 

new  model:    MunatengevanJ C  kha8ulo?\ 

'What  did  you  bring  thal^>^oe  for?' 

\ 

*  \ 

Ndinakutengeva. '  » 

'I  brought  it  for  you/  Q 

Minatenga  khasulo  chifukija  ndikufunia  kukuthandiza. 
•I  brought  the  hoe  because  I  want  to\help  you/- 

f         6.  -gulira 

7.  bukulo  , 

8.  -lembera 

9.  -tenger'a  ^ 
10.  mpira 


B.      Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  to  'what  for?'  questions 
with  applied  form  +  the  question  stem  -owjt?   Then  answer  them: 

Example:    Anadya  zipatao^ zonae,  i 
'He  ate  all  of  the  fruit. ' 

Anadyeranji  zipatao  zonae? 

•What  did  he  eat  all  of  the  fruit  for?' 

Answer:     Anadya  zipatao  zonae  ohifukCXL  anali  ndi  njala. 

•He  ate  all  the. fruit  because  he  was  hungry.' 

1.  Ndinagula  cholemberachi. 

2.  Adzamanga  nyumba  yatsopano*^ 
Zy  Ndinalemba  bukulo. 

4.  Munatseka  zeneralo. 

5.  Ndidzapeza  akazi  ena. 

6.  Tikupita  ku  Lilongwe.   ^  < 

7.  Akulira. 

8.  ^dinamutumiza  kalata  yaitali. 

9.  Ndinapanga  tebulo  lalikulu. 

10.   Anadza  kumsika.  ^ , 
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13.2.4      THE  APPLIED  SUFFIX  AND  VERBAL  MODIFIERS  OF  PURPOSE 

Veif*bd1  modifiers  a1sc  take  the  applied  form  to  indicate  purpose.  We 
have  already  learned  aholembeva  'pen*,  a  noun  which  is  by  origin  an 
applied  farm: 

form:  VMP   +   root   +  ira 

era 

(ahinthu)  Ghotembera   *   a  thing  for  writing 

Other  verbal  modifiers  take  the  applied  suffix  with  similar  additional 
meaning: 

ahipinda  Ghaphikira  'a  room  for  cooking*  (kitchen) 

pepala  lolembera  *  paper  for  writing*  (writing  paper) 

matabwa  opangira  chitaeko  'planks  for  making  a  door.' 

Exercises 

Ai       Using  the  verbs  in  parentheses,  answer  the  following  -tont?  'What 
sort  of  questions  with  a  verbal  modifier  in  the  applied  form: 

Example:     Mufuna  pepala  Ictani?  (lemba) 

"What  kind  of  paper  do  you  want?* 

Ndifuna  pepala  lolembeva. 
*  I  want  writing  paper. * 

1.  Icho  nchlplnda  chotani?  (-phlka) 

2.  Muplta  kusukulu  yotani?    (-phunzira  Chichewa) 

3.  Ilo  ndl  t5»bulo  lotani?  (-dya) 

4.  Mufuna  matabwa  otani?   (-panga  tebulo) 

5.  Mukumanga  sitolo  yotani?    (-gulltsa  nsalu) 

6.  Mufuna  malaya  otani?   (-vala  kuntchito) 

7.  Munagula  chltsulo  chotani?  (-konza  njinga) 

8.  Icho  nchlplnda  chotani?  (-gona) 

9*   Mphikawondl  wotani?   (-phlka  ndlwo) 
10.   Mslkawu  ndl  wotani?   (-gula  mankhwala) 


82 
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B.      Answer  the  following  questions  with  a  description  using  a  verbal 
modifier  in  the  applied  form: 

Example:     ^^peni  ndi  ahiyani? 

'What^s  a  knife? 

Mpeni  ndi  okinthu  ohodulira. 

*A  kmfe  is  a  thing  for  cutting.' 

1.  Mphika  nchiyani?  6.  Bedi  nchiyani? 

2.  Ufa  nchiyani?  7.  Chipewa  nchiyani? 

3.  Khasu  ndi  chiyam?  8.  Nsima  nchiyani? 

4.  Kapu  nchiyani?  9.  Buku  nchiyani? 

5.  Mpira  nchiyani?  10.  Galimoto  nchiyani? 


13.3    -NsE  'Each/Every/All/Any' 

^nae  is  a  modifier  stem  used  to  express  varying  aspects  of  totality 
such  as  'each,  ev^ry,  all,  the  whole,  a.    .   ^nse  takes  the  verbal 
modifier  prefix  (VMP):  . 

AP   +   hx^  of  the  infinitive. 

Noun   +   VMP   +  -nae 

ziteeko    +   20-    +   -nse    *   zitseko  zonse 
'doors*        'air  »  'all  of  the  doers' 

13.3.1      -NSE  'ALU  THE  WHOLE' 

Context  will  determine  the  meaning  of  the  -roe  form.  Let  s  *1rst  look 
at  the  distinction  between  'air  and  'the  whole'  *   Iknerallyi  the  plural 
nouns  followed  by  -nae  will  express  'all'  and  the  singular  nouns  'the 
whole':  ^ 

i^dacna  r^tudzi  uonse.  Tve  seen  the  whole  village.*  {sing«ilar) 

Hdaanumldzi  yanae.  'I've  Seen  all  the, villages.'  (plural) 

Aruni0T^^a  mahuku  onae.  'I've  read  all  the  books.  (plural) 
Anai^renga  buku  lonae.        'I  read  the  whole  book.*  (singular) 

Itjdkurtba  cHtavne  chmae.    'You've  dug  the  whole  well.'  (singular) 
!*:)akumc  zitsime  zon80*       ^You'*'*^  dug  all  the  wells.'  (plural) 
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Certain  uncountable   nouns  which  apoear  only  in  the  singular  will  have  the 
meaning  of  'al V : 

^    Akaziwa  anagula  ufa  wonse  'The  women  bought  all  of  the  flour. 

Personal  pronouns  can  also  take  the  -ns£  modifier  which  may  precede  or 
follow       personal  pronoun  or  its  AFi 

1st  person  singular  [ine/ndi")    -   ndense     Ndadwala  nd&nse. 

' I  was  totally  sick. ' 

2nd  person  singular  {iwe/u^)    -   wense     Unakondwa  wense, 

'You  were  completely  happy.' 

3rd  person  singular  {iye/a-)    -   yenae     Ali  venae  ali  pane. 

' Everyone  is  here- ' 

1st  pp  {ife)    ti'    +   ^nae    »    tonae     Tonae  tikuphunzira  Chiohewa* 

'Everyone  is  studying  Chichewa.' 

2nd  pp  inu  (mu-)    +   ^nae    «   nonae     Muaapite  nonae* 

'Don't  all  of  you  go. ' 

3rd  pp  iwo  (a-)        ^nae    '    onae     Anamvetsa  onae. 

*A11  of  them  understood.' 


♦Class  1  and  la  *ngg  forms  are  irreguV''*  prefixing       to  the  *nae  stem 
f'yenae).    The  i£g£Tefers  to  the  third  person  singular  ©ffphatic  pronoun  iue. 

ERiC  84 
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EXERCISES 

A,     Substitute  the  followir.g  nouns  into  the  model  sentence  making  all 
necessary  agreement  changes: 

Example:  model:    Minaona  nyvmba  yonse. 

'I  saw  the  who^e  house, * 
substitution:  masarba 
'le?  is' 

new  j.iodel :    Nd^    ^na  masamba  onse. 

*l  saw  all  the  leaves. ' 

!•  anthu  9-  chipatala 

2.  zilonda  10-  mapiri 

3.  dziko  11.  nyanja 

4.  nkhokwe  12.  malaya 

5.  ulalo  13-  zipinda 

6.  banja  14.  nkhumba 

7.  maina  15.  mitengo 
3.  ndalama 


B,     Answer  the  following  questions  using  the  noun  in  parenthesis  and  the 
corresponding  form  of  -nae: 

Example:    Anakupatsa  chiyani?  (nthoahi) 
•What  did  they  give  you?' 

Anandipataa  nthoahi  zcnse. 
'Trfey  gave  me  all  the  bananas.* 

1.  Munamwa  chiyani?  (madzi) 

2.  Munakumba  chiyani?  (zitsime) 
Munaphika  chiyani?  (tinsomba) 
Munaphunzira  chiyani?    (mabuku  a  Chichewa) 
Mudzaona  chiyani?  (dziko) 

6.    Munamva  chiyani?  (nyimbo) 

Ndani  anamuuza  nkhani?    (ali  yense) 
Anagula  chiyani?  (mtedza) 
9.   Munalwala  chiyani?  (mazira) 
v.).    ^^'Jdzamar.qa  chiyani?  (sukulu/ 


3. 
4. 


5. 


7. 
8. 
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Cf      Complete  the  following  sentence  with  a  statement  expressing  'alT: 

Example:    Minaona  nyumba  yonse  koma  .  .  . 

*I  saw  a  whole  house,  but  .  •  / 

Ndinaona  nyumba  yonse  komc  anaona  nvimiba  zonse* 
'I  saw  a  whole  house,  but  he  saw  all  the  houses > ' 

1.  Ndinapanga  tebulo  lonse  koma  •  •  . 

2.  Ndingathe  kudya  nsomba  yonse  koma  •  •  • 

3.  Ndinawerenga  buku  lonse  koma  •  •  • 

4.  Ndakumba  chimbudzi  chonse  koma  .  .  . 

5.  Ndinaona  msika  wonse  koma  .  .  . 

6.  Ndlfuna  mtengo  wonse  koma  .  •  • 

7.  Ndakhala  pano  tsiku  lonse  koma  .  .  . 

8.  Ndinalima  munda  wonse  koma  .  .  . 

9.  Ndinadya  chipatso  chonse  koma  .  .  . 
10  Ndinaona  dziko  lonse  .  .  . 


13. 3. 2     -NSE  'each/ every/any' 

Additional  meanings  of  ' each/every/any  *  are  formed  with  the  -n5£  stem  in 
a  constru':tion  which  includes  the  noun,  the  verb         and  -n^; 

Noun        AP     +     -Zi     VMP     +  -nse 

tsiku       li*    +     -Zi     lo^  +  nse  =    tsiku  lili  Zonae 

•day*  Ms'        'air  *    'every  day* 

(Literally  this  sentence  means  'the/a  day  it  is  all/every'). 

UdimcamKL  tii  wambiTi  tsiku  lili  lonse. 
•I  drinK  a  lot  of  tea  everyday, ' 

Taana  mbalame  Hi  yonse. 
'We've  seen  every  bird,' 

Ndusnvc   nifimbo  Hi  tfonse* 
'T  have  heard  every  song.' 


\ 
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Again  context  will  detennine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  -n^e  structure.  For 
example,  the  following  sentences  give  -nae  the  meaning  of  'any': 

Tipite  Hti?  'When  should  we  go? 

Taiku  lili  lonae  ndi  labinno.       'Any  day  is  fine.' 

Mukufuna  kudya  ahiyani?  'What  do  you  want  to  eat? 

Chinthu  chili  chonae  ndi  'Anything  is  fine.' 

ohabwino. 

The  locative  prefixes  va-,  feu-^  and  rm^   can  have  various  meanings  when 
they  are  joined  to  the  -nae  stem.    For  example: 

Paaukulu  pali  ponae  pali  mphunzitai  wankulu. 
'At  every  school  there's  a"  headmaster. ' 

M'mudzi  muli  monae  rrruli  chitaime* 
'In  every  village  there's  a  well.' 

When  the  locative  form  of  -nas_  is  duplicated,  it  means  'everywhere': 

Ndimapita  konaekonae  pagalimoto. 
•I  go* everywhere  by  car.* 

When  the  locative  forms  are  used  without  a  preceding  noun  [kuli  kcr^ae, 
rnuli  monae^  vuli  r>cmae)  ^  the  expression  will  mean  'anywhere  : 

Tidzakhala  pali  ponae* 
•We'll  I1ve/sit  anywhere. ' 

Kuli  kxmae  ndi  kwabwino. 
* Anywhere  is  fine. ' 
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Exercises 

A,       Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentence  making  all 
necessary  changes: 

Example:                   model:  Ndaona  dm^x  lili  lonse. 

*rve  seen  each/every  flower.* 

substi  tuti  on :  nyumba 

new  model:  Ndaona  nyumba  Hi  yonse. 

*rve  seen  every  house/ 

1.  mtsikana  6.  chipewa 

2.  munda  7.  mnzanga 

3.  njoka  8.  mbalame 

4.  dzina  9.  kapu 

5.  kamwana  10.  mphaka 


B,       Answer  the  following  questions  usinq 
in  its  -Zi  ^nae  form: 


the  noun  in  parenthesis 


Example:    Mukufuna  kuuerenga  ahiyani?  (bur^u) 
'What  book  do  you  want  to  read?* 

Bidku  lili  Zonae  ndi  lobwino. 
*Any  book  is  good. ' 

1.  Mukufuna  kugula  chiyani?  (ufa) 

2.  Mukufuna  kudya  chiyani?  (chinthu) 

3.  Mukufuna  kupita  kuti?  (ku*) 

4.  Mukufuna  kupita  liti?  (nthawi) 

5.  Mukufuna  kuvala  chiyani?  (deresi) 

6.  Mukufuna  kuphika  chiyani?  (ndiwo) 

7.  Mukufuna  kuimba  chiyani?  (nyimbo) 

8.  Mukufuna  kubzala  kuti?  (munda) 
9-  Mukufuna  kumwa  chiyani?  (mowa) 

10.  Mukufuna  kuona  yani?  (mphunzitsi) 


8s 
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EXERCISE*^ 

C,     Answer  the  following  questions  with  i-^ayi  and  a  noun  +  -It  +  ^^nse 
phrase  expressing  'each/every  .  . 

Example:    Mukufuna  kumva  nyimbo  ina? 

•Do  you  want  to  hear  another  song? 

lyoyi,  ndccnoa  nyimho  Hi  yonse  kale. 
'No,  I  have  already^eard  every  song,' 

1.  Kod1  mukufuna  kugula  buku  lina? 

2.  Kodi  mukufuna  kulowa  m'sitolo  ina? 

3.  Kodi  mukufuna  kukwera  phiri  lina? 

4.  Kodi  mukufuna  kugulitsa  chipewa  china? 

5.  Kodi  mukufuna  kukonza  njinga  ina? 

6.  Kodi  mukufuna  kuwerenga  phunziro  Ifna? 

7.  Kodi  mukufuna  kupita  kumudzi  kwina? 

8.  Kodi  mukufuna  kulima  munda  wina? 

9.  Kodi  mukufuna  kudziwa mnhunzitsi  wina? 
10.  Kodi  mukufuna  kugula  chitsulo  china? 
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13 A    Summary  Exercises 

A,       Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  appropriate  form  of  the 
modifier  ^nse: 

Example:    Kodi  munaguta  maluijcaja? 

'Did  ^ou  buy  those  flowers?* 

Inde^  ndinagula  maluixi  onae. 
'Yes,  I  bought  all  the  flowers/ 

1 .  Mudzaona  ana  awo? 

2.  Mungathe  kudya  zipitsozo? 

3.  Mukutikonda? 

4.  Atenga  mankhwalawa? 

5.  Anatumiza  kalatazi? 

6.  Mbalamezo  zinadya  chimanga  chathu? 

7.  Zala  zake  zatupa/ 

8.  Munamva  nyimbozo? 

9.  Mudzalemba  mainawo? 
10.  Munamanga  maulalowo? 


o 


0 
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B.     Change  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  from  one's  expressing 
'air  to  one's  expressing  *each'  or  ' every ^ 

Example:    Minaimba  nyimbc  zonse. 

'I  sang  all  the  songs. ' 

Sdinaimba  nyimbo  Hi  yonse. 
*I  sang  each  song. * 

1.  Anatsegula  zitseko  zonse 

2.  Tidzapita  kutimidzi  tonse. 

3.  Ndikudziwa  alimi  onse. 

4.  Tiwerenge  maphunzirc  cnse. 

5.  AnaguHtsa  nkhuku  ;onse. 

6.  Tidzakumba  zitsime  zonse. 

7.  Musaphike  mazira  onse. 

8.  S^'ndingathe  kunyamula  mbale  zonse. 

9.  Anathandiza  ana  onse. 

10.  Alendowo  akufuna  kukwera  mapiri  onse  m'Malawi. 


C,      Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentences  and  make 
all  necessary  changes  in  agreement. 


1. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 


Example: 


msewu 

nkhokwe 

dz1na 

sukulu 

msika 


model : 

substitution: 
new  model : 


Ndaona  ban^'a  lili  Zonse  * 
*I  have  seen  every  family. 

'I  have  seen  every  child.* 

6.  chipatala 

7.  mphaka 

8.  duwa 

9.  ukonde 
10.  njoka 
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D. 


Ask  each  other  the  question:    ^^udzarAichitira  ahiuani?       'What  will 
you  do  for  me?*  and  provide  an  answer  with  the  applied  form  of  the 
following  verbs. 

Example:  -vhika     ^Jdidzakuvhikira.  will  cook  for  you.' 

1,    -gulu  6.  -tsegula 

-imba  7.  -lemba 

3.  -peza  8.  -tenga  ^ 

4.  -panga  9.  -kumba 

5.  -manga  10.  -nyamula 


13.5  G.UMMATICAL  PATTERNS  LEARNED 
The  applied  form  of  the  verb 

•  I'll  bring  a  book  for  you. ' 


harmonic     applied    word  final 
AP   +   T/A  +   OP   +   verb  root   +   vowel        suffix  suffix 


noun 


Mi' 


0 


'hi- 


-r- 


bitku 


Ndikutengeva  buku. 


'What  did  you  come  for?' 


harmonic     applied    word  final  .^j^ 
AP   +  T/A   +   verb  root  +   vowel    +   suffix   +   suffix  + 

-r- 

-a-  -njt 

Munadzeranji? 

•writing  paper'    (lit.  'paper  for  writing') 

harmonic    appl ied 
noun     VHP   +  verb  root  +   vowel    +   suffix   +  -a 

pepala  lo^ 

-e- 

-r- 

-<2   pepala  lol^mbeva 

ERIC 
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Modifiers  with  -nag 
•an  the  villages' 


plural 

<noun      VMP    +  -nse 

midzi 

Midzi  yonse 

'the  whole  day' 


singular 

noun 

VMP    +  -nse 

taiku 

-nse 

Taiku  Zonae 

'each/every  year' 


singular 
noun 

AP     +     -1  i 

VMP  + 

-nse 

ohdka 

-li 

Chdka  chili  chonae 

•I  go  everywhere. ' 


AP  + 

T/A  . 

verb  stem 

VMP 

-nse 

f     VMP  + 

-nse 

Mi'- 

'-ma" 

I  -pita- 

-nse 

-nse 

Ndin 

n^tta  kcnaekonae. 

0  0 
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LESSON  13B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHITATU) 


/ 


13.1 


WAPAULENDO  NDI  KONDAKITALA 


Kondakitala:      TikuthSndizenf  bambo? 


Vlapaulendo: 
(J6hn) 

Kondakitala: 

Kondckitala: 


John : 
John: 

Kondakitala: 


/ 


John: 

Kondakitala: 


John: 

Kondakitala: 
John: 

Kondakitala: 
John: 

Kondakitala: 


Eee,  ndifuna  kuplta  ku  Lilongwe? 
Basi  imayenda  tsiku  lanji?, 

Kuli  basi  zinayl  tsiku  lililonse. 

Chabwino!    Kodi  pabasi  ndi  ndalama  zingati? 

Mufuna  kukwera  basi  iti:   ya  ekesipulesi  kapena 

ya  lokolo? 

Ndifuna  kukwera  basi  ya  ekesipulesi . 

BaSi  ya  l6ko1o  ndi  K3.48  ndipo  ya  ekesipulesi  ndi 

k4.10. 

Basi  ya  ekesipulesi  pano  imafika  nthawi  yanji? 
Pali  i)isi  ziwiri.    Yoyamba  imafika  pano  nthawi 
ya  eyiti  koloko  rn'mawa  ndipo  imanyaniuka  pakota 
pasiti  eyiti.    Yachiwiri,  ya  masana  pano  ya  masana 
imafika  pa  kota  pasiti  thu,  imanyamuka  pahafu 
pasiti  thu. 

Kodf  ^u  Lilongwe  basizi  zimafika  nthawi  yanji? 
Basf  yoyamba  (maffka  ku  Lilongwe  nthawi  ya  hafu  pasiti 
^thwelufu.   Basf  yachfwfri  Imafika  nthawi  ya  madzulo, 
kota  pasiti  seveni. 

Koma  ndikwera  yoyamba  chifukwa  si^ndffuna  kukavutika 
ktigona  ndikakaffka  usiku. 

Mundipatse  ndalama  kuti  ndilfuduHreni  lisiti  lomwe 
mukwerere  bu^i . 
Ndalama  izi  (K4.10) 

Basf  (kabwera kondakitala  wal  basiyo  mumupatse 
lisftfjf  kutf  akupa'tSeni  tfkliti. 
Zfko^  kwambfri . 
Pitani  bwino. 
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13.2     Vocabulary  Notes 


(j:a:paulendo 
kondakitala 

ekeaipuleai 

lokolo 

^nuamuka 

^vutika 

Haiti 

tikiti 

kuti 

ndikudulirent 
ndi/ku/du  lire/di 
yorme 


of/on/a  journey  'passenqer' 
(CI.  la/2)  'conductor' 


(9/10) 
(9/10) 


'take/catch'  (as  a  bus) 

'express' 

'local' 

'depart'  ^ 

'be  troubled' 

'receipt' 

•ticket' 

'so  that' 

'I  may  sell  you' 

'I/you/se11/to'  (plural) 

'which' 


13.3    Usage  Norts 


13.3.1    KUTI  'so  that'  ■     "  ' 

kuti  is  9  conjunction  meaning  'so  that/in  order  to';  it  introduces  ?. 
realon  or  explanation  for  the  state  or  action  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence.    For  example: 

Icame  in  order  to  see  you.         (I  came  so  that  I  could  see  you.) 
r 

•I  came',  i 5  the  main  action  of  the  sentence  and  'in  order  to  see  you' 
expresses  the  reason  'I  came'.'  In  English  the  infinitive  will  follow 
'in  order  to'  and  a  full  sentence  will  follow  'so  that'. 


Irv  Chichewa,  kuti  will  be  followed  by  a  subjunctive  verb: 

kuti  T  AP  r   vero  root  +  -± 

Ndinabuera  ktmo  kuti  tionane. 

'I  came  so  that  we  may  see  each  other.' 

Mzandithandiza  kuti  ndithe  ntahitoyi. 

'He  will  help  me  so  that  I  may  finish  this  work.' 

Mundipatse  ndalama  kuti  ndikudulireni  lisiti. 
'Give  me  the  money  so  vthat  i  may  sell  you  a  receipt/ 

s 

kuti  may  be  omitted  from  the  sentence  without  a  loss  in  meaning  (as 
T5ng  as  the  following  verb  remains  in  the  subjunctive): 

Aiaphika  (kuti)  ndidye. 

'He  cooked  so  that  I  may  eat.* 

Ndimagwiva  ntchito  (kuti)  ndiveze  ndalama. 
*I  work  so  that  I  may  find  money.' 


13.3.2  '    TSIKU  LANJI?    'what  DAY?' 

liti?    'when'  is  the  general  question  word  for  time: 

Munapita  liti?  'When  did  you  go?^' 

To  be  more  specific  in  inquiring  about 'what  particular  day,  month,  year' 
the  time  expression  can  be  followed  by  the  question  stem  -njj: 


tsiku 

Tsiku 

ahaka 
In  context: 


+ 
+ 


prefix 
la- 

aha-' 


+ 
+ 


associative 
-njt 

-nji 


tsiku  lan^i 
'What  day?* 

ahaka  ohansi 
'What  year?' 


Munafika  mezi  wanji? 
'What  month  did  you  arrive?' 

Minafika  m^mi  watf^a. 
'I  arrived  last  month.' 

Munayamba  kugwira  ntchito  aabata  lanji? 
'What  week  did  you  begin  to  work?  - 

Vdinayamba  aabata  lapitalo. 
'I  began  a  weak  ago.' 
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13.4    Cultural  Notes 
3.4.i    'months/ years' 

The  months  of  the  years  are  expressed  in  English,  often  a  Chewaized 
English  which  adapts  the  names  of  the  months  to  phonetic  and  ortho- 
graphic characteristics  of  Chichewa: 

Januuale  '  Julayi 
Febulujbkzle  Ogasiti 
Ma  lichi  Sepi temba la 

Epulo  Okutobala 

Meyi  ^  Novembala 
Juni  Diaembala 

Example:     Lero  ndi  (mujezi  wa)  JanuMle, 

•Today  is  (the  month  of)  January.' 

Midzabwera  (ntsezi  wa)  Julayi. 
•ril  come  (the  itonth  .of )  July.' 

Anafika  (m^ )  Meui. 
•He  arrived  (in)  May/ 

In  the  above  examples,  mezi  wa   and      are  optional. 

The  year  is  also  expressed  in  English,  usually  just  in  numerals: 

Afhobrjera  ahaka  aha  1967. 

•He  came  (in)  the  year  of  1967.' 

MinabadDa  ahaka  aha  19S4. 

•I  was  bom-  (in)  the  year  195^/ 

A  full  rendering  of  the  date  would  be: 

Lero  ndi  taiku  lachiwiri  pa  folo,  muezi  wa  Maliohi,  ahaka  aha  1980. 
-toaay-is-day-of-second-on-four-month-of-March-year-of-1980 
(Today's  Tuesday,  March  4th,  1980.) 
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13.4.2      BUS  TRAVEL 


Buses  arJ»  the  most  common  node  of  long-distance  transportation  within 
Malawi.   There  is  bus  service  between  towns  located  on  the  main  roads. 
As  the  dialogue  pointed  out,  there  are  both  local  and  express  buses. 
The  local  buses  stop. frequently  at  small  to^ns  and  villages  whereas 
the  express  buses  stop  at  only  the  major  urban  centers.  Therefore, 
there  JTiay  be  several  hours'  difference  in  how  long  a  local  bt/s  trip 
to  Lilongwe  takes  compared  to  one  on  an  express  bus.    For  the  price 
and  the  time  saved,  the^ express  bus  is  a  bargain. 

Bus  receipts  are  bought  in  advance  at  the  bus  station.    Some  of  the  more 
popular  routes  actually  may  be  sold  out  well  before  the  departure  time. 
Your  receipt  allows  you  to  enter  the  bus.    There  you  will  receive  a 
ticket  from  the  conductor  for  your  assigned  seat  for  the  ride. 


13.5  Exercises 


13.5.1    Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 

John  Akupita  kuti? 

Akufuna  kukwera  basi  iti? 

Pabasi  ya  ekesipulesi  ndi  ndalama  zingati? 

Basi  yoyamba  imafika  ku  Zomba  nthawi  yanji? 

Akufuna  kukwera  basi  ya  ekesipulesi  iti,  yoyamba  kapena 

yachiwiri? 
Ndani  akumpatsa  tikiti? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  text: 

Kodi  .  .  . 

Chifukwa  chiyani  .  .  . 
Ndani  .    .  . 
.  .  .  kuti? 
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13.5.2      .   .  .  TSIKU  LAMJI?    'what  DAY?' 

Practice  asking ^and  answering  questions  using  a  time  axpression 
followed  by  -ruii?:    tsiku  landi?/sabata  lan.ji?/mezi  warji?/ 
ahaka  ahanji? 

1st  student:    Muna-  tsiku  lanji? 

-badwa 

-gwira  ntchito 
-f-ika  ku  Malawi 
-konda 

-pita  kutchalitchi.  ('church') 


2nd  student:  Ndlna- 


13.5.3      .  .   .  BASI  m.  YA  EKES  I  PULES  I  KAPENA  YA  LOKOLO? 

Practice  asking  and  answering  ouestions  that  ask  'which?'  and 
give  two  choices? 

"  Mufuna  kukuera  baei  iti,  ya  ekeaipuleai  kaaoena  ya  lokoto? 
'You  want  to  catcFwhTch  bus,  the  express  or  the  local? 

Itdifum  kukwera  basi  ya  lokolo. 
'I  want  to  catch  the  local  bus.' 

The  answer  ua  lokolo  'U  one  of  the  two  choices. 

Continue  asking  questions  in  th**  pattern: 

1st  student:  (noun)  AP  +  ^ti.,   .  

kapena   

malaya  -yamba  -chlwiri 

nyumba  icho  ichi 

munthu  "  -kulu  -ng'ono 

^nga  -ke  etc.  ^ 

2nd  student:  ^■ 


I  /1 1 

■L  J  ^ 


i 
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13.5.^    .  .  .  -NSE  'all' 


Practice  asking  each  other  questions  whose  response  will  include 
•air  (noun   +   VMP   +  -nse) 

1st  student:    Munagula  ahiyani?    *What  did  you  buy?' 

2nd  student:    Minagula  zolembeva  zonae? 

' I  bought  all  the  pens-' 


Continue: 
1st  student  :> 


/  2nd  student: 


-ona  ^ 

-peza 

•imba 

-iwala 

etc* 


anthu 
ndal ama 
nyimbo 
niaina 
etc. 


-nse. 
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13.5.5    BUS  TIMETABLE      ZOMBA  -  LILONGWE 

LOKOLO  .  EKESIPl>LESI 


Zomba  arr. 

9:00  a.m. 

3:30  p.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

2: 15  p.m. 

Iv. 

9:15 

3:45 

8:jl5 

2:^0 

Kasupe  arr. 

9:45 

4:15 

3:00 

Iv. 

10:00 

4:30 

3:15 

Liwonde  arr. 

10:15 

4:45 

Iv. 

10:30 

5:00 

Balaka  arr. 

11:00 

5:30 

Iv. 

11:15 

5:45 

/ 

Nsipe  a'rr. 

11:45 

6:15 

Iv. 

,  12:00 

6:30 

Ntcheu  arr. 

12:15 

6:45 

9:45 

4:30 

'  Iv. 

12:30 

7:00 

10:00 

4:45 

Dedza  arr. 

1,:30 

8:00 

1  >  -  nn 
1  1  :UU 

Iv. 

1:45 

8:15 

11 :15 

6:00 

Linthipe  arr. 

2:15 

8:45 

Iv. 

2:30 

"9:00 

Nathenji  arr. 

3:00 

9:30 

Iv.  . 

3:15 

9:45 

Lilongwe  arr. 

3:30  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 

1    12:30  p.m. 

7:15  p.m. 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  timetable: 

-  nthawl  yanji? 

Basi  ya  lokolo  yoyamba  Imaflka  pa  Zomba  nthawl  yanji? 

Basi  ya  ekeslpulest  yachlftlrl  imanyamuka  ku  Ntchewu  pa 
nthawl  yanji? 

-  Kuchokera  n^aka  ndi  maola  angati? 

Role  play  a 'conversation  between  a  conductor  and  ar  passengerwho  wants 
Information  about  a  bus  trip  to  a  place  listed  1n  the  timetable. 
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Plan  a  trip  by  bus  to  another  town  in  Malawi.  After  determining 
where  you  want  to  visit,  go  to  the  Ijoca^  bus  station  and  inquire 
about  the  timetable: 

local /express 
number  of  buses  per  day 
duration  {inaola  anaati?) 
times  {nthcgji  ucovfi) 
cost  (ndalma  zingati?) 

Report  to  the  class  about  your  proprosed  itinerary  using  a  map  and 
the  schedule  information  you  received. 
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13.6    Supplementary  Dialogue 

wogulitsa  nprmlendo  m*nyumba  yogulitsa  chakudya 

Wogulltsa:     Moni  bambo! 
Mlendo:         Zlkomo  mayl.* 
Wogul i  tsa :     Ndl kuthandi zeni  ^ 
Mlendo:        Eee,  ndikufuna  chakudya. 

Wogulitsa:     Ch^bwino.    Ximagulitsa  nsj'ma.^mpunga^'^angweji •  sikono, 
ndl  til:   wa  mkaka  ndf  wopanda  mkaka. 

Mlendo:         Kodf  nsitna  yake  imakhald  yopanda  ndiwo? 

Wogulitsa:  Ndiwo  zake  rjdi  nyama  pamodzi  ndi  kabichii  mpunganso 
ndl  chimodzimodzi.  Koma  nsima  ndi  ypsiyana  mitengo 
chifukwa  cha  mbale. 

Mlendo:         Ndikufuna  nsima  ndiye  tandfonetsani  mbale  zake. 

Wogulitsa:     Chabwino,  mbale  yaikulu  timachfta  35  tambala, 
yafng'ono   ndi  25  tambala. 

Mlendo:  Kodf  madzf  akumwa  mumagul i tsanso? 

Wogulitsa:  lyayi.  madzi  ndi  aulele. 

Mlendo:  Ndipatseni  mbale  yafkulu  ya  nsima. 

Wogulitsa:  Muyambe  mwapereka  hdalama  zake. 

Mlendo:  Chabwino,  ndalania  1z1,  kwayani.  ^ 

Wogulitsa:     zfkomo,  khalani  apo.   Tikubweretserani  chakudyacho. 

(Tfkubwera  ndi) 

Mlendo:  Chabwino,  zfkomo  kwambtri ,^koma  mufulumfre  chifukwa 
basi  yakhala  pang'ono  kunyamuka. 

Wogulitsa:     Musataye  mtima;  Ife  zathu  nthawf  zonse  ndi  zachangu. 
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Vocabulary 

^-uza  'tell' 

zomwe  'Mhat' 

sangwejl    *  sandwl ch  *^ 

sikono  >  'scones* 

pamodzl  'together* 

kabichi  'cabbage* 

chimodzlmodzi    'the  same* 

yosiyana  mitenqo    *  different  prices* 

yo/sjyatia/ml  tengo 

(pref1x)/be  dIfferent/pHces 

aulele  •ff'ee* 

-pereka  'give* 

kwavanl    *tak£  it' 

.ti kubweretserani    *We  will  bring  you' 

ti /ku/bweretsera/ni 

we/yo/bring  for/(plural) 

-fulum^ra  "hurry* 

-taya  mtima    * worry *  . 

lose/heart 

zachanqu    *  di 1 11 gently/speed  f ly /promptly • 


Answer  the  following  questions  abpt  the  text: 

1.  Amagulltsa  chlyani  m'nyumba  yogulltsa  chakudya 

2.  Amagulltsa  ndlwo  zanji? 

3.  Mbale  yalkulu  ya  nsima  ndi  ndalama  zingatl? 
•  4.  Madzl  ndi  ndalama  zingatl? 

5.  Kodi  mlendo  akufuna  mbale  yaing'ono? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  text: 

Kodi  •  •  .  chlyani  .  •  .  ndani  .  .  .  -ngati  .  .  .  -ti 

kuti  •  .  .  chlfukwa  chlyani  ...  / 
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13.7    Supplementary  Reading 


MTIMA  WAN6A  UKULIRANJI?  * 

Mtima  wanga  ukuliranji? 
Ndikulira  kwathul 
Ndlkulira  mkazanga  ndanasi, 
Ndikulira  abwenzi  anga! 
Ndikulira  dzuwa^  kwathu! 
Ndikulira  nyanja  ya  kwathul 
Ndikulira  magomp  ndi  mitengo  yonse! 
Ndikulira  agaga  ndl^kansomba  kogitcha! 

Koposa  ndikuljra  iwe,  Mayi  wanga,  ^ 
Malawi! 

Ku  Ulaya  kuno  maphunziro  ndiwo! 
Koma  udzunguya  nkosatha! 


WHY  IS  MY  HEART  CRYING? 
By  Aloysius  E.  Dziko 

Why  is  my  heart  crying? 

I  am' effing  for  hor^el 

I  am  crying  for  my  wife* and  relatives 

I  am  crying^  for  my *fri ends ! 

I  am.  crying  for  home  sunshine! 

I  am  crying  for  home  lake! 

I  am'crying  for  hilljs  and  all  trees! 

I  am  crying  for  bran  food  and 
roasted  fish! 

Above  all'  I  am  crytng   for  you, 
my  mother,  Malawi ! * 

Here  in  Europe  there  is  learning! 

But  loneliness  is  everlasting^ 


13.8    Proverb  \ 

Discuss  the  meaning  and  imagery  o7  the  following  proverb: 

'  Okapeza  ana  a  mfumu  nakazinga  maso  a  nkhono,  kazinga  nawo. 

'When  you  find  children  of  the  chief  frying  snails*  eyes, 
fry  with  them\* 

This  proverb  Is  good  advice  for  people  to  respect  the  customs  and 
practices  of  others  no  matter  how  unusual  they  seem  at  first.  In 
English  we  would  say,  'When  In  Rome,  do  as  th^  Romans.* 


*Th1s  poem  and  the  others  In  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  E.J. 
Chadza's  poem  Nyumba  Ndlne  In  Lesson  15B)  are  taken  from  Kumphala.a 
collection  of  poetry  by  students  and  faculty  members  at  Chancellor 
College,  University  of  Malawi.   All  of  these  poems  appeared  .In  Volume  . 
No.  2  4uly,  1977  and  were  translated  Into  English  by  G.M.  Bulfrani. 
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LEGSON   14  A 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHINAYI) 


14,1     fiEw  Vocabulary 


Class  5 
tsltsi 


hair' 


Classes  S/6 

dere5l/maderes1 


'dress/dresses' 


Classes  9/1 

nsal-i 
galasi 


'cloth/types  of  cloth' 
'mirrof/mirrors' 


Verbs 

-kongola 

-siyana 

-fan'na 

-fulumf ra 

-lemera 

-kondweretsa 

-dula 

-posa 

-pambana 

-nenspa 

-lankhuUna 

•imnya 

-mnyana 

•thandlzana 


'be  beautiful' 
'be  different' 
'be  similar' 
'be  fast' 
'be  heavy/rich' 
'be  interesting' 
'be  expensive' 
' excel 1' 
'surpass' 
'be  fat' 
'talk  together' 
'hit' 

'hit  each  other' 
'help  each  other' 
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.pha  'klir 

-phana  'ki^'*  each  other* 

-vutana  'quarrel  * 

-cheka  'cut' 

-pwtteka  'hurt' 

-onana  'see  each  other' 

-dzlwana  'know  each  other' 

-kondana  'like  each  other' 

-mverana  'listen  to  each  other' 

-mvana  'understand  each  other' 

-pa^.sana  'give  each  other' 

Verb  affixes 

-na-  'reciprocal  (each  other/together) 

-dzl-  'reflexive  (-se1f/-se1 ves) 

Particles 

monoa  'like/as' 

ngati  'like/as' 

Other 

ndckha  'myself  (alone) 


Ho 


m.2     Comparisons  With  Modifiers 


In  English,  the  form  of  the  modifier  may  change  in  riiaking  a 
comparison  (*big,,  bigger,  biggest'),  but  modifiers  do  not  change  form  in 
Chichewa,    A  comparison  can  be  made  simply  'through  context  or  through  a 
different  sentence  structure  to  indicate  that  something  is  'the  same^ as 
something  else',  'different  from  something  else',  'as  big  as',  'bigger', 
or  even  'the  biggest. ' 

^•2,1  Different  From/The  Same  as 

A  very  general  comparison  can  be  to  say  that  something  Js  'different 
from*  something  else.    In  this  construction  the  verb  stem  -siuana  *be 
different*  and  the  particle  ndi  'with/from'  are  used  to  convey  the  idea 
of  'be  different  from*  •    'siuam  will  taKe  the  verbal  modifier  prefix  of 
the  noun  that  is  compared: 

Example:      Mtengo  wa  naaluyi  ndi  Dosiyam  ndi  mtengo  wa  nsaluyo. 

•The  price  of  this  cloth  is  different  from  the  price  of  that 
cloth/ 

In  the  above  example,  'price'  mtengo  is  being  compared  (not  'cloth* 
nsalu)  and  so  -aiucma  agrees  with  iT.    It  Is  the  price  which  is  different, 
not  the  cloth • 

Other  examples: 

Nyumba  yccnga  ndi  yoaiyana  ndi  (nyumba)  yako. 
'My  house  Is  different  from  yours/ 

Zovala  izi  ndi  zoaiyam  ndi  zovala  izo* 

'These  clothes  are  different  from  those  clothes.' 

In  the  second  part  of  this  comparison,  the  object  or  person  being  compared^ 
need  not  be  repeated.    In  the  example,  Ntchito  uanaa  ndi  uosiuana  ndi  ntohito 
woto,  'My  work  is  different  from  your  work'  the  noun  ntchito  is  optional  oeron 
^Sfe"  since  ntchito  Is  already  mentlo.ied  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Similarly,  one  can  simply  say  that  something  Is  the  *same  as'  something  else. 
The.  verb  stem  -fancma  ndi  *be  similar  to'  will  take  the  verbal  modifier  prefix 

Chipinda  ichi  ndi  chofccnacna  ndi  (chipinda)  icho. 
'This  room  Is  the  same  as  that  (room). 

Dzina*  lake  ndi  lofanana  ndi  langa* 
*H1s  name  Is  the  same  as  mine.' 

Aphunzitai  anu  ndi  ofanaana  ndi  anga. 
^  'Your  teachers  are  the  same  as  mine.' 
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Another  equality  comparison  Is  equivalent  to  *as.  .  .  .as'  In  English 
('as  big  as',  *as  much  time  as').    After  the  Initial  clause  (which  states 
'something  Is  something,  )  will  come  either  ngati^  monaa,  kufaruxna ,  all  of 
which  means  *11ke  or  *as'  and  then  the  person  or  object  compared: 


Sentence 


ngati 

monga  + 
kufanana  ndi 


person/ 
object* 


Example: 


Mmlawu  ndi  wolmeva  nsati  uwo» 
'This  riock  Is  as  heavy  as  that  (one}< 

j 

Ndinu  'Joipa  monga  iye. 
'You  ar^e  as  bad  as  he  (Is). 

Ali  ndi  ndalama  kufanana  nam. 
*  He  has  as  much  money  as  me • ' 


Exercises: 


A,   Substitute' the  fallowing  nouns  Into  the  model  sentence,  making  all 
necessary  changes  In  agreement: 


Example: 
Model : 

Substitution: 
New  Model :  ' 


Hyxmba  yartga  ndi  yoaiyam  ndi  yanu, 
'My  house  Is  different  from  yours.' 

Banja 

Banja  langa  ndi  loaiyana  ndi  lanu. 
'My  family  Is  different  from  yours.' 


K 

nylmbo 

2. 

dziko 

3. 

ma1n& 

4. 

chlthunzl 

5. 

sukulu 

6. 

anzanga 

7. 

tikapu 

ntchlto 

I 

munda 

idy 

buku 

Us 
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P     Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  question  making  all 
neiessary  changes  in  agreement.    Then  answer  the  question  with  lyayl 
say  that  the  two  i  tems  are  ' the  same ' . 


and 


Kodi  ahipeCxxaho  ndi  ohosiyana  ndi  ahipeCxzahi? 
'Is  that  hat  different  from  this  hat?' 

ndiwo 

Kodi  ndiuozo  nai  zosiyana  ndi  ndiwozi? 

'Is  that  relish  different  from  this  one?  ^ 

lyayi,  ndiuozo  ndi  zor^anana  ndi  ndioozi.  ^ 
'No,  that  relish  is  the  same  as  this  relish. 


Example: 
.Model : 

Substitution: 
New  Model : 

Answer : 

1.  deresi  ' 

2.  mphika 

3.  ukonde 

4 .  f odya 

5.  nsalu 

6.  chimanga 
^7.  tebulo 

8.  malufta 

9.  phunziro 
10.  malaya 

C.     Combine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  in  an  equality  comparison 
using  npati,  monga,  or  kufanana: 

Example:"  Mtaikanayu  ndi  wckongoU.    Chemali  Mke  ndi  wokxmgola. 
Mtaikanayu  ndi  wokongola  ngati  ahmualt  'ja<e. 
•This  girl  is  as  beautiful  as  his  sister.' 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

s: 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Sallmotoyo  ndi  yaikulu.    Galimctoyi  ndi  yaikulu. 

Mudiiwu  ndi  waung'ono.    Mudziwo  ndi  waung'ono. 

Ndili  ndi  ndalama.    Muli  ndi  ndalama. 

Kuphirikc  noi  kutali..    Kunyanjako  ndi  kutali. 

Ana  anga  ndi  ochuluka.    Ana  anu  ndi  ochuluka. 

Chimanga  changa  ndi  chachitali.    Chimanga  chawo  ndi  chachitali. 

NJingayi  ndi  yachabe.   NJingayo  ndi  yachabe. 

Ndi  ye  woleme^^a.   Ndinu  wolemera. 

Cha^a  chino  ndi  chabwino.    Chaka  chatha  chinali  chabwino. 
.  Ng'ombezo  ndi  zochepa.   Nkhukuzo  ndi  zpchepa. 
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l^,2i2    Comparatives  More^thanV'^er  than' 

Chichewa  also  has  a  comparative  construction  which  not  only  compares, 
but  indicates  one  objsct  or  person  in  the  equation  as  'more'  then  the 
other.   This  construction  uses  the  verbs  kupoea  or  kuvanbana  which  means 
•to  excen/surpass' ;  saying  that  something  is  •big  to  surpass'  something 
else  is  another  way  of  stating  that  It  is  •bigger*. 

The  comparative  construction  consists  of  a  full  sentence  (with  a 
modifier  or  noun)  followed  by  kuvoea  or  kuvambana,  and  a  reduced  sentence; 

sentence     +    kupoaa      +     reduced  sentence 
kuoambana 


Hywiba 
•house* 


yanga 

•iny* 


ndi  yaikulu 
•is*  'big* 


'My  house  is  bigger  than  yours.' 


kupoaa  nyidmba  yanu  (ndi  yaikulu) 
•to  excel! •       •house  your* 


Note  that  the  infinitive  forms  of  kuposa  and  Kimi^tnba 
therefore  do  not  take  an  AP.  .  f 


ruz  are  used  and 


Other  examples: 

ttalaya  anga  ndi  ohongola  kuparribctna  ake. 
•My  shirt  Is  more  beautiful  than  his.* 

Buku  langa  ndi  lokoncberetsa  kupoaa  la  Joni. 
•My  book  Is  more  Interesting  than  John's.' 


KUOFESI 
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EXERCISES 

A.    Make  the  following  substitutions  in  the  model  sentence,  making  all 
necessary  agreement  changes: 


Example: 
Model: 

Substitution: 
New  Model r 


Hjinga  yake  ndi  yatsopano  kupambana  ncinga  yanu. 
•His  bike  is  newer  than  yours.' 

Yodula 

Njinga  yake  ndi  yodula  kuparibam  njinga  yanu. 
•His  bike  is  more  expensive  than  yours.* 


1. 

-lemera 

2. 

-bwino 

3. 

-kongola 

4. 

-fulumira 

5. 

-kulu 

6. 

-fupl 

7. 

-tali 

8. 

-ng'ono 

9. 

-Ipa 

10. 

-tsopano 

B. 

Example: 

1.  (Ntochizi  .  . 

2.  (Dzina  lake  . 

3.  (Abale  anu  . 

4.  (Masambawa  . 

5.  (Mafta  .  .  . 

6.  (Blantyre  . 

7.  (Chizungu  . 

8.  (Abambo  ake, 

9.  (Denguli 
10,  (Cholemberacho 


Make  comparative  sentences  using  the  words  provided  in 
parenthesis:    {Njinga  yanu  .  .  .yanga  .J  -  iVjin^a  yanu  ndi 
yaburino  kupoaa  yanga*  ^  ,^ 

•Your  bike  is  better  than  mine.* 


-dula  .  .  .ntochizo) 
.-tali  .  .  .dzina  lanu) 
•-chuluka  .  .  .abale  anga) 
.-chepa  .  .• .masambawo) 
.  .-bwino.  .  .  .  dzulo) 
-kulu  .  .  .Zomba) 
-vuta  .  .  .Chichewa) 

.-kalamba  .  .  .abambo  athu) 
-du1a  •  .  .dengulo.) 
.  .  .-tsopano  .  .  .ichi) 
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Answer  the  following  questions  wirh  luaui  and  a  different  modifier  to 
express  a  comparative  relationship: 

Example:      Kodi  nyumba  yoke  ndi  yaikulu  kuposa  yanu? 
•Is  his  house  bigger  than  yours?* 

-Ti/ayi,  nyumba  yoke  ndi  yaing^ono  kuposa  yanga. 
*No,  his  house  is  smaller  than  mine'/ 


1.  Kodi  ali  ndi  mipando  yochepa  kupambana  ife? 

2.  Kodi  m'nyanj^  umo  muli  nsomba  zochuluka  kuposa  m'nyanja  muja? 

3.  Kwathu  ndi  kutali  kuposa  kwanu? 

4.  Kodi  zovala  zawo  ndi  zabwino  kuposa  zathu? 

5.  Kodi  Bob  ndi  wamtali  kuposa  Paul? 

6.  Kodi  kuimba  kwanga  ndi\koipa  kuposa  kwanu? 

7.  Kodi  muli  ndi  ndalama  zochepa  kuposa  mchimwene  wanu? 

8.  Kodi  bukuUli  ndi  latsopano  kuposa  ilo? 

9.  Kodi  cholembera  icho  n<^i  chaching'ono  kupo  a  ichi? 
10.  Kodi  kulankhula  kwake  odi  kwabwino  kuposa  kwangd? 
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14.2.3  Superlatives:  the  most  7'the  est' 


In  making  a  superlative  statement,  you  are  saying  that  something 
•exctlls'  or  'surpasses'  all,  everything:    it  is  *the  biggest*  or 
'the  most  interesting'.   The  superlative  construction  has  a  form 
similar  to  the  comparative  one  with  a  sentence  followed  by  kuvosa  or 
kuvcaribana  and  a  reduced  sentence. 

Sentence  kuposa  reduced  sentence 

(witfv  noun  or  modifier)         KuDcanbana    -  (VHP  +  ^nse) 

Chivindaohi   ndi  chaGhing'anc  kupcanbana  zonae.    'This  is  the  smallest  room.' 
-room-this-is-small-   to  excel  1-  all- 

(literally:this  room  is  small  to  excell  all  rooms  that  are  small). 

ZonBe  is  in  agreement  with  the  implied  noun  {zivinda)  zonee. 

'* 

Other  examples: 

Munthi4yu  ndi  wonangpa  kupcaribana  onae.  'This  person  is  the  fattest.' 
-man-this-is-old-to  surpass-all- 

Msombayi  ndi  yodula  kupoaa  zonae.    *This  fish  is  the  most  expensive.' 
-f i  sh- 'cni s- is-expens ^ ve-to  excel  1  -al  1  - 

When  comparing  the  quantity  of  something  (ex.  'more  money' ),  the 
noun  takes  the  place  of  the  modifier  in  both  the  comparative  and 
superlative  constructions: 

noun   +  kuDoaa 

kuvcmbccna 


Mili  ndi  ndalama  kupoaa  inu. 
'I  have  more  money  than  you.' 

Hywnba  yanga  Hi  ndi  zitaeko  zochuluka  kupcartbana  nyianba  yanu. 
'Hy  house  has  more  doors  than  your  house.' 
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CXERCISES 

A,     Substitute  the  following  modifiers  Into  the  model  sentence,  making 
all  necessary  changes  In  agreement: 

Example: 

Model:  Munthuyo  ndi  wokalamba  kupambana  onae. 

'That  person  Is  the  oldest/ 

Substitution:  -^tali 

New  Model:  Munthuyo  ndi  wamtali  kupcjnbana  onae* 

*That  person  Is  the  tallest.' 

1.  -fupl 

2.  -Ipa 

3.  -nenepa 

4.  -kongola 

5.  -kulu 

6.  -bwino 

7.  -ng*ono 

8.  -a  nzeru 

9.  -lemera 
10*   -a  ulemu 
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Answer  the  following  questions: 

Example:         M^Malcdii  tcojuni   yaikulu  kupoaa  onee  ndi  liti? 
•Which  Is  the  biggest  town  In  Malawi?* 

Blantyve  ndi  tawuni   yaikulu  kupoaa  onse. 
•Blantyre  Is  the  biggest  town.' 

1.  M' Malawi  phiri  lalltall  kuposa  onse  ndi  liti? 

2.  M'kalaslrmj  wophunzira  wokalamba  kupambana  onse  ndi  uti? 

3.  M'dziko  la  pansi  munthu  wolemera  kuposa  onse  ndi  uti? 

4.  M'Malawl  nyanja  yaikulu  kupambana  zonse  ndi  1t1? 

5.  M'kalaslmu  wophunzira  wa  nzeru  kuposa  onse  ndi  uti? 
6*  Chovala  cha  yani  ndi  chokongola  kupambana  zonse? 

7.  Chakudya  chabwino  kuposa  zonse  ndi  chiti? 

8.  Oziko  lalikulu  kuposa  onse  ndi  liti? 

9.  Mphunzitsi  wolcongola  kupambana  onse  ndi  uti? 
10.  Tsitsi  lalltall  kuposa  onse  ndi  la  yani? 

Make  true  and  false  statements  in  the  superlative  about  the  classroom 
environment  or  about  any  information.    If  the  statement  is  true,  say  Inde. 
If  it  is  false,  say  Jvovt,  and  correct  it. 

Example:  wamtali  kupoea  onae. 

Inde. 

'John  is  the  tallest  (person).' 
'Yes.' 


lyayi,  Mco'k  ndi  wcantali  kupoaa  onaa* 
'Not  Mark  is  the  tallest.' 

Zoniba  ndi  phiri  lalitali  kupoaa  onaa  m 'Malawi* 
'Zomba  is  the  tallest  mountain  in  Malawi.* 

lyayi^  Mulanja  ndi  phiri  lalitali  kupoaa  onaa  m'MaloQi. 
'No*  Mulanje  is  the  tallest  mountain  in  Malawi?' 


I'*. 3     The  Reciprocal  Verb  Suffix  -an- 


The  verbal  suffix  -on-  expresses  the  idea  of  reciprocity;  that  is,  action 
conveyed  by  the  verb  Is  either  done  by  the  plural  subjects  'together'  or 
by  a  s-'ngle  subject  'to  someone  else'..   In  an  earlier  lesson  we  learned 
a  verb  with  the  reciprocal  suffix  -^L"- 

'tidzaonana    'we'll  see  each  other  again'    i-ona  'see';  -onana  'see  each  other') 

Follow  these  two  rules  In  using  the  reciprocal  suffix: 

1)  When  the  subject  Is  plural  and  is  both  the  agent  of  the  action  and 
the  patient;  (both  the  subject  and  the  object) ^then  the  reciprocal  verb 
on  Its  own  can  stand  as  a  complete  sentence.    That  is,  since  the  subject 
Is  also  the  object  of  the  action,  no  object  prefix  is  possible  and  no  noun 
can  follow  the  verb  as  an  object. 

Example: 

-lankhula  'talk'  Tilankkulana.    'We  will  talk  together/to  each  other.' 

-thandiza  'help'  Timthcmdizana.  'We  usually  help  each  other. ' 

-^mertxja      '  'hit*  Anamm^ana.  'They  hit  each  other.' 

^x>ha  'klir  Agalu  aakulu  anaphcma.  Those  big  dogs  killed  each  other. 

2)  When  the  subject  Is  singular  and  Is  only  tne  agent  of  the  action  which 
is  done  to  some  other  patient,  then  the  verb  must  be  followed  by  either  ndt 
'with'  (or  no)  and  the  patient  of  the  action: 


Sdilankhulana  na^e.    T  talked  together  with  him.' 

If  the  reference  of  'we*  to  'V  and  'him' Is  clear,  this  sentence  fs 
Interchangeable  with  Tilankhulana  'we  talked  together.' 

Uxoftunayu  anavutana  ndi  rrikazi  tx^ke. 

'This  man  quarrels  together  with  his  wife.' 
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EXERCISE 

A.  Jom  a  new  sentence  which  combines  the  sense  of  the  following  pairs 
of  sentences-    Use  a  reciprocal  verb: 

Example:       ^  ^  * 

Ndikukudziwani.  MukundidziQa.        •  Tikudziwana. 

.*f  "know  you.'  ^  'You  know  me.'  'We  know  each  other.' 

1.  Ndinakumenyani.  Nunandimenya. 

2.  Anamulankhula.  Munairulankhula. 

3.  Ndikuku^ondani •  Mukundikonda. 

4.  Ndidzakuonani .  Mudzandiona. 

5.  Ndi  kumverani .  Mundimvera . 
6 •  Ndi  nakumvani •    Munandimva • 

7 .  Amakuvuta •   Mumamuvuta . 

8.  Akuthandizani .  Mumuthandiza. 

9.  Ndinakupatsani  mphatso.   Munandipatsa  mphatso. 
10.  Anamudziite.  AnamudziAa. 

B,  Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  reciprocal  form  of  the  verb: 

Example:   Kodi  mukukonda  Maanf?  Inde^  tikukondam. 

•Do  you  like  Mary?'       -    'Yes,  we  liks  each  other.' 

1.    Kodi  mukudziida  munthuyo? 

2«    Kodi  anathandiza  mchimwene  wake? 

3«    Kodi  fmjnamenya  mwanayo? 

4«    Kodi  adzapha  njokayo? 

5.    Kodi  mudzaona  NaBanda? 

C.    Make  true  jind  false  statements  with  the  reciprocal  form  of  verbs 
about  the  classroom  environment  or  shared  infomation.    If  the  statement 
is  true,  say  Inde  or  Eeeji  if  the  statement  is  false,  say  luaui  and 
correct  it. 

Example:   MphunzitBi  wathu  ndi  Bob  dkudzukzna. 

'Our  teacher  and  Bob  know  each  other. 
IruU  'Yes' 

lyayis  BokudMiLma. 

'No  they  don't  know  each  other/ 

AiwmiMi  aiwino  amamnyana. 

'Good  friends  usually  hit  each  other.' 

lyayi  obwenMi  abwino  Bmenyam* 

'No,  good  friends  usually  don't  hit  each  other.' 
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D,     Form  a  new  sentence  which  combines  the  sense  of  the  following  pairs 
of  sentences.  Use  a  reciprocal  verb  with  a  singular  subject  that  is 
followed  by  ndi  'with'  or  na-  and  the  patient  of  the  action: 

Example: 

Minaatjira  ntohito.    Mumguira  ntahito.     -  Ndimguirccna  ntohito  mnu. 
•I  worked.'  'You  worked.'  'I  worked  together  with  you. 

1.  Munadya.  Tinadya. 

2.  Ndidzalankhula.  Adzalankhula. 

3.  Amavutana.  Ndimavutana. 

4.  Tidlklra.  Mudikira. 
5i  Akuyenda.  Tikuyenda. 
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W.^     Reflexive  Verb  Prefix 


Reflexive  verbs  indicate  an  action  that  returns  to  the  subject 
(i.e.  to  oneself;  in  fact,  the  subject  and  the  object  are  one  and  the 
same.    In  English,  we  would  say  'I  hurt  rnyself.'  with  I  and  myself 
being  the  sira  person.    This  -selT  is  different  from  tne  one  expressed 
by  ndekha  which  indicates  sometKTng  that  was  done  'alone': 

Sdinapita  ndtkha  kumaonkhano. 

'I  went  to  the  meeting  niyself.  (alone) 

The  reflexive  verb  is  formed  by  placing  the  -dzi-  prefix  between  the 
T/A  prefix  (if  there  is  one)  and  the  verb  stem.    In  fact  this  -dsir 
prefix  is  an  object  prefix  and  occurs  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
object  prefix: 


AP  ^ 

Sdi 

•r 

Compare: 

ndi  1 

•r 


T/A 
na 
'p.— 


na 
'past' 


OZI    +    verb  stem 

dui  pu^teka      *  NdinadiipiM  ve ka . 

'myself       'hurt'        'I  hurt  nyself.' 


m 


'him/her' 


pueteka     "  MinaariDWeteka 
'hurt'       'I  hurt  him/her.' 


Other  examples: 

-pha  'ki".l' 
-ofMka  'cut' 
offWTg/q  'hit' 


AdMadaivha. 


'He  will  kill  himself.' 

'You've  cut  yourself. ' 
'He  hit  himself.' 


Note:   -8<mba  'wash  Oneself  is  inherently  reflexive  and  therefore  does  not 
take  the  -d«t"  prefix: 


Tinaaamba  dtulo'. 


'We  washed  ourselves  yesterday.' 


rX)te:  'This  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  reciprocal  form  tinaaaarbana 
daulo.      ' We  washed  each  other  yes  terday ' . ) 


9 

\ 
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EXERCISES 


.  Ai  Change  the  foil  owl  r.g  verbs  Into  reflexive  forms  by  Inserting  the 
prefix: 


Example:  Apha. 


^Adzipha. 


He 


11  kill  himself • 


Tapweteka. 


Z.  Mwamenya. 

3.  Ndacheka  pamwendo. 

4.  Tlona. 

5.  Anamtnya. 

6.  Ndlmathandlza. 

7.  Analembera  kalata. 

8.  Ndlnapstsa  njinga. 

9.  Anaona  m'madzlmo. 

10.  Musacheke  nd1*n|)en1wo. 

B,  Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb: 

Example:   Ampfux  yani?    'Whom  did  he  kllV      Anadzipha.     'He  killed  himself.' 

1 •  Munamenya  yani 7 

2.  Mwadzlcheka  patl7  (pachala) 

3«  Ndani   anadzipha?   (mphunzltsi  wakaleyo) 

4.  Wapwettka  yani? 

5.  Mwaona  pagalasi  yani? 

6.  Mwadzlmenya  pati?   (pamutu)  \ 

7.  Ndani  amakuthindlzani? 

8.  Anapatsa  bukulo  yani? 

9.  Mudzalembera  kalata  yani? 

10.  Mudzadzlona  pa':1?  (pagalasi) 
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W.5    ^MARY  Exercises 

A,    Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentence: 
Example: 

Model:  .    Sdaptza  ahipinda  ohabwino  kupoea  zonae. 

I    'I've  found  the  best  room.' 

Substitution:  mwida 

>NeM  Mod&l:         Hdnoa^  munda  wabwino  kuposa  yonae. 

'I've  found  the  best  field.' 

1.  sitolo 

2.  Ufa 

'  3.  mphunzitsi- 

4.  nsapato 

5.  dengu 

6.  chfpatala 

7.  nyama 

8.  sing' anga 

9.  msewu 
10.  malaya 

Using  the  vocabulary  provided  in  parenthesis,  make  sentences  expressing 
equality  comparisons: 

Example:        (buku  Hi       -koncbsratea  /  ilo) 
Buku  Hi  ndi  lokonduarttta  ngati  ilo. 
'This  book  is  as  interesting  as  that'one.' 

1.  (Mpando  uwo  /   -dula  /  mpando  uwu) 

2.  (nyanja   iyo  /   -kongola .  /  nyanja  iyi) 

3.  (Munthu  uyu  /   -a   ulemu   /  munthu  yuo) 
4'.  (tibulo  langa  /  -lemera  /  lanu) 

5.  (mwezi    uno  /   -tali-/  mwezi  watha) 

6.  (Tijtapu   itO  /.  -chuluka  A  iti) 

7.  (Abambo  anga   /  -kalamba   /  abambo  anu) 

8.  '  (HMana  wake  /  -a  nzeru  /  wanga)  \ 

9.  (Chinjiwe   ichi    /  -fupi   /   chingwt  icho) 

10.  (Ufa"  uwo  /  -bwino  7  uwu) 
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C,    Repeat  the  precteding  exercise,  this  time  making  comparisons  of 
contrast    ('more  than^  '   -er  than') 

Example:      (buku  Hi   /  ^kondueretaa  /  Ho) 

Buku  Hi  ndi  Ickondueretaa  kupoea  Ho. 

'This  book  is  more  Interesting  than  that  one.* 


D,  Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  expressions  in  parenthesis 
Example:    Anaoheka  yani?    (^dzi^)  Anadzicheka. 


5.  Munadzlcneka  pati?  (pamwendo) 

6.  Ndani  anaphana?   (achlmwene  awlrl) 

7.  Munalemberana  chlyani?  ^  (kalata  zazltall) 

8.  Ana  anu  akuchlta  thiyani?  (-samba) 

9.  Ophunzira  ndl  aphunzltsi  amachlta  ch«yan1?  (-mverana) 
10.  Kodi  mukudzlfta  munthu  uyo?  (-an-) 


'Whom  did  he  cut?' 


He  cut  himself. ' 


1. 
2. 


Munachlta  chlyani?  (^vutana) 
Munalankhulana  ndl  yani?  (mnzanga) 
Anyamata  awlrlwo  akuchlta  chlyani?  (-menya) 
Munaona  yani  pagalasi?  (-dzl-) 
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W«6     Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 

Comparisons  with  Modifiers 

'Different  from/the  same  as.' 

'This  tool  is  the  same  as  that  one.' 

'This  shirt  Is  different  from  that  one.' 


Noun        demonstrative  verb   VMP   +    Ig^JJUJ  demons- 

Chitsulo 

Ichi 

ndi 

cho- 

-fanana 

ndl 

icho 

Chitsulo  ichi  ndi 
chofanana  ndi  icho. 

Kalaya 

awa 

ndl 

0- 

-siyana 

ndi 

awo 

Malaya  awa  ndi 
osiyana  ndi  awo. 

•Equality  Comparison^  c 
•My  chair  Is  as  heavy  as  yours." 
•He  has  more  money  than  me.' 


ngati 

REDUCED 

SENTENCE 

munga 

SENTENCE 

kufanana  ndi 

Mpando  wanqa  ndi  wolemera 

nqati 

wanu . 

Ali  ndi  ndalama  zambiri 

monga 

ine. 

'Comparatives' 
'Chlchewa  Is  more  Interesting  than  English.' 


i 


SENTENCE 

kuposa 
kuoambana 

,     REDUCED  SENTENCE 

Chlchewa  ndi  chokondweretsa 

kuposa 

Chingelezi 

• 

•  Superlatives' 

•He  was  the  oldest  personl 


kuposa  REDl 
qpNTPNCE                        kuoambana  {\ 

iCEO  SENTENCE  ^ 
/MP  +  -nse) 

Anali  munthu  wokalamba 

kupambana 

0- 

-nse 

Anal i  munthu 

wokal amba  kupambana 

onse. 
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Reciprocal  Verb  Suffix  ran- 

'We  are~^lk1ng  together.' 
'1  401  tilkt.ng  with  Jim. ' 


AP    +  T/A  +  verb  root  +  -an-    +  -a  (ndl  +  Patient) 

Tl- 

•ku- 

-lankhul- 

-an- 

-a 

0 

Tikulankhulana 

Ndl- 

1 

-ku- 

-lankhul- 

-an- 

-a 

ndl  Jim 

Ndlkulankhulana  ndl  Jim. 

Refle'xive  Verb  Prefix  -dzl- 
'  I  hurt  myself. 


AP  + 

N 

\ 

T/A 

-dzl- 

+verb  root 

^  +vowel  suffix 

• 

Ndl- 

-Tia- 

-dzl- 

-pwetek- 

1 

-a          1  Ndlnadzlpweteka 

LESSON  WB 

(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHINAYI) 
COMMUNICATION/CULTURE 


ia.3.1 
14.3.2 
14.3.3 
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flWEZI  NDI  AkAZI  AkE  AWIRI 

Vocabulary  Notes 
Usage  Notes 

f^EZi  Ali  Ndi  Akazi  Awiri 
Ya  Kumadzulo  'evening  star 

KUMWAMBA  'sky' 

Cultural  Notes 
Exercises 

Supplementary  Reading 
Poem 


LESSON  W  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KKuMI  NDI  CHINAYI) 


MwEZi  Ndi  Akazi  Ake  Awiri 

Mw82i  a11  ndi  akazi  awiri,  nyenyezi  ya  kumadzulo  ndi  nyenyezi 
ya  kum'mavte.   Anakwatira  nyenyezi  ya  kumadzulo  poyamba  pamene  lye 
ana11  nmyamata,  ndlpo  ndlye  mkazi  wake  wamkulu.  Tikayerekeza 
kumwamba  ngati  mudzl  wa  mwezl,  ndlye  kuti  nyumba  ya  mkazi  wakeyo  111 
mba11  ya  kumadzulOt  yozungullrldwa  ndi  nyumba  za  ana  ake  akazi  ndi  ana 
awo.    Hyenyezi  ya  kum*mawa  ndi  mkazi  wamng'ono  ndlpo  amakhala  kumwambako 
mba11  ya  kum'maWa. 

Nyenyezi  ya  kumadzulo  ndlye  mkazi  wa  mwezl  wa  pamtlma. 
Nd1wo11mb1k1ra  ntchlto  ndi  wa  u1emu  ndi do  pamene  akukhala  naye, 
amapatsa  mwamuna  wakeyo  zakudya  ndi  zakumwa  kaw1r1kaw1r1.  Koma 
nyenyezi  ya  kum'mawa  ndi  mkazi  wa  nsanje.    Sa1ankhu1a  ndi  nyenyezi 
ya  kumadzulo*  ndlpo  pamene  mwezl  ubwera  kudzalankhula  naye  amakana 
kumuphlkira  chakudya,  ndlpo  mwezl  amakagona  asandye  kanthu.  Ichi 
ndi  chlfukwa  chake  mwezl  amaoneka  waukulu  ndi  wa  moyo  wabwino  pamene 
atuluka  kuchokera  kumadzulo  ndlpo  ndi  chlfukwa  chake  amaoneka  woonda 
ndi  wa  matenda  pamene  atuluka  kuchokera  kum'mawa. 

--translatedf  •The  Moon  Has  Two  Wives'  from  Mbona  and  other  Stories, 
Schoffeleers  and  Roscoe* 


*We  are  grateful  to  Prof.  J.H.  Schoffeleers  and  Prof  I  AA,  Roscoe  for 
permission  to  use  their  English  versions  of  some  popular  Malawlan 
ffiyths,  folktales,  and  legends.   These  stories  will  appear  In  a 
book  entitled  Mbona  and  Other  Stories,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1981  (expected  publication  da teli 
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W.2     VocABuuRY  Notes 


rmmie^i   (9/10)  'star' 

ua  kujmdzulo  '(of)  the  evening' 
of- to- the  west 

ua  km^rrma  '(of)  the  morning' 
o7-to-the  east 

voyamba  'first' 

rxvrmiB  'when' 

Tikmerekeza  'If  we  picture/suppose 
ti/ka/yerekgua  . 
we-lf-plcture 
^neka   'be  visible* 


moyo  (3/4)  'life' 

kumcffnba  '(to)  the  sky' 
to- above 

mbali    (9/10)  'side' 

uoziowiliridua  'surrounded' 

wa  ycmtim  'favorite' 
I  o?-at-the  heart 

kca!)irika£)iri     '  often ' 
KBcptd^   (9/10)  'jealousy' 
^kana  'refuse' 
^yhikira  'cook  for' 
-onda  'be  thin' 


W.3    Usage  Notes 


W.3.1  MWEZI  ALI  NDI  AKAZI  AfflRI 


You  learned  m»zi  'month/moon'  as  a  Class  3  noun  which  has  u-  as  Its 
agreement/ prefix,  but  In  this  text,  the  agreement  prefix  for  wai  (and  the 
Class  9/10  noun  nugmezi  'star/stars')  Is  the  Class  1  prefix  a-.   The  reason 
for  this  Is  that  MuMzi  Ts  personified  as  a  man  and  Uumuezi  ua  kwndzulo 
and  Nuenuezi  ua  kum'ma£)a  are  personified  as  his  two  wives.    Since  Class  1 
Is  a  ^people'  class.  Its  agreement  prefix  a-  Is  used  by  these  personified 
nouns . 
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W.3.2       YA  KUMAD2UL0    'EVENING  STAR' 


Madzulc  Itself  means  'afternoon/evening',  but  when  It  Is  preceded 
by  the  locative  AP       the  expression  kumadzulo  means  '(to)  the  west' 
(the  place  whtre  the  sun  Is  In  the  afternoon  and  evening).    Ihe  entire 
phrase  mimugzi  ya  kumadMulo  refers  to  the  'star  of  the  west'  or  as  we 
call  It,  'tne  evening  star!. 

Similarly  m'mukx  means  'morning'  and  with  the  locative  ^  AP,  it 
means  '{to)the  east'  km'rnaba  (the  location  of  the  sun  in  the  morning). 
ltuenu0zi  ya  kunadzulo  then  means  'star  of  the  east'  or  'morning  star'. 

1he  expressions  for  the  other  dlrecti'^is,  north  and  south,  are 
respectively  kumpoto  'to  the  north'  and  kumera  'to  the  south'. 

KUMWAMBA  'SKY' 

MuKonba  Itself  means  'top/above'  and  with  the  locative  AP  kut 
the  expression  kumamba  refers  to  'the  sky',  that  which  is  'above'. 
A  related  expression  dziko  la  kuntmtba  means  'heaven'  (lit.  'land  of 
the  sky'). 


^^•^      Cultural  Notes 

y^ii  ndi  Akazi  Ak0  AtHri  ('  Ihe  Moon  and  His  1^  Wives')  Is  one  of 
many  Chefta  myths'!    iieTulk  of  these  nyths  are  concerned  with  providing 
fanciful  explanations  for  natural  phenomenon,  such  as  the  movement  of  the 
heavens,  the  cause  of  disease,  or  the  origin  of  geographical  features  such 
as  a  lake.    1he  myth  MMzi  ndi  Akazi  oka  Awiri  seeks  to  'explain'  the 
reason  for  the  contrasting  appearance  oT  the  moon  when  It  Is  In  the  west 
and  when  It  Is  In  the  east.   Some  of  the  inyths  Included  in  this  book  are: 

Chiyarrti  Cha  Huanda  la  ChiUkx     '  The  Origin  of  Lake  Chilwa' 

Unzne  KhaU  LinabQ^ma  Padziko  La  Pansi  'How  Leprosy  Came  Into  the  World' 

Chifukwa  C^tygyMf  Ukhanaa  Hi  Mi  Tzitsi  Pamutu  Pake 
the  guinea  Fowl  Has  TTaTr  on  Its  Head' 

Tie  Chewa  also  have  legends  which  are  quasi-historical  In  nature. 
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One  such  legend  is  Chiymbi  Cha  Nuau    (*  The  Origin  of  the  Nyau 
(Mask  Society}*)  which  explains  t]iF"orig1n  of  a  society  which  still 
exists  in  Malawi.    And  there  are  also  the  famous  Mbona  stories  about 
the  young,  Christ-like  figure  whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  the 
founding  of  the  rain  sfirines  in  Malawi. 

Folktales  are  another  aspect  of  Chewa  oral  literature.    Rather  than 
being  concerned  with  cosmology  or  historical  events  and  people,  Chewa 
folktales  feature  conmon  people  whose  stories  are  told  to  educate,  people 
in  correct  behavior  in  society.   One  folktale  you'll  read  is  Mnyamata 
ndi  Sa^om  *  T»  Boy  and  "he  C  ^codile'  which  explains  what  happened 
to*a  Doy  who  married  a  greedy     fe.   Animals  appear  prominently  in 
many  folktales  with  the  wise  harefazlulu  getting  the  best  of  everyone 
tncluding  the  slow-witted  hyena  fiai.   A  folktale  that  is  included  here 
Kalulu  ndi^Mlimi    '  The  Hare  and  tRe  Farmer'  tells  how  the  hare  orice 
agai n  escapes  responsibility  for  his  misdeeds. 


W.5  Exercises 

WiSil     Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text  and  then 
ask  each  other  some  of  your  own: 

1.  Ndani  all  ndi  akazi  awiri? 

2.  Anakwatira  poyamba  mkazi  vti?  / 

3.  Wa  pamtima  ndi  mkazi  uti? 

4.  Chifukwa  chiyani  nyenyezi  ya  kum'mawa  ndi  mkazi  wa  nsanje? 

5.  Mwezi  umaoneka  woonda  kuti? 


Comparisons  of  Equality  modifier  +  '  .^^^^^^^ 

Joifcoiana  ndi 

Compare  two  things  or  people  by  saying  that  they  are  equal  in 
some  manner.  One  student  will  show  or  name  two  items  that  are  equivalent 
in  some  way:   the  second  student  must  make  a  comparison  in  the  following 
pattern: 

1st  student:    Cholgmberaohi  .  .  .  aholemb^racho 

2nd  student:    Chol0mberaQhi  ndi  ahaohikulu  ngati  icho. 
'Ihls  pen  is  as  big  as  that  one/ 


0 
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Slnce  other  aspects  of  the  Items  can  be  compared,  students  may  make 
.additional  comparisons: 

1st  student;  item  1    item  2 

2nd  student:   ndi  monga  

3rd  student  ndi  ngati  

4th  student   ndi  kufanana   


Some  useful  modifiers  for  this  and  following  lessons  are: 


-lemera  'be  heavy/rich* 
-konjola  'be  beautiful* 
-nenepa  'be  fat' 
-chuluka  'be  numerous' 
>chepa  'be  few' 
-kondwa  'be  happy' 
-kondweretsa  'be  interesting' 


14i5i3     Comparison  of  Contrasts: 
^  Reduced  Sentence 


-dula  'be  expensive' 
-kalamba  'be  old' 
-tali  'tall/long' 
-fupi  'short' 
-kulu  'big' 
-ng'ono  ' smal 1 ' 
-bjrino  'good' 
-tsopano  'new' 

sentence  (with  modifier)  * 


Compare  two  things  or  people  by  saying  that  they  are  different  In 
some  manner.  One  student  will  show  or  name  two  Items  that  are  different 
in  size,  age<)  weight,  etc.;  the  second  (and  other)  student  must  make 
comparisons  in  the  following  patterns: 

1st  student:   Linda    E11en 

2nd  student:   Linda  ndi  wmtali  kuooea  E11en. 


Linoa  not  wmtau  KuopBq  t\  \ 
'Linda  7r"taner  than  Ellen.' 


1st  student:   item  1  item  2. 


2nd  student: 
3rd  student: 

etc. 


ndi 


kupcBa  

kupanibana^ 
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l/4,5i4    Superiority  comparison:  Sentence  (with  Modifier)  + 
^  reduced  sentence  (VHP  -i-nse) 

Coninent  on  three  orfnore  things  or  people  by  saying  that  one  is 
superior  in  some  manner  to  the  others.  One  student  will  pose  a 
question  In  the  following  manner: 

1st  student:    Buku  Iclemra  kuvoaa  onae  ndi  liti? 
(Which  Is  the  heaviest  book?) 

Another  student  will  answer  the  question: 

2nd  student:   Bukulo   ndi  Iclemra  kuposa  cnae. 
•  ^at  book  Is  the  heaviest/ 

Continue  asking  eacTi  other  questions  with  other  items  and  people: 

1  $t  student :   kupoaa   -nae  ndi  

kupambcpiCL 

'  \  :6 

2nd  student:  -  -  • 


m,5i5     Mal^fi  statements  of  comparison  about  the  two  wives  in  the  story 
MWEZI  Mi  mil  AXE  AWIRI 

Hyanyezi  ya  ku  madzulc  ndi  yokalamba  kuposa  nyenyezi  ya  hxm'mdki. 
'  1he  evening  star  1$  older  than  the  morning  star.' 

Continue:  > 

m.5.6     yg  pomtiffc  'at  the  heart'  »  'favorite' 

Ask  e^ch  other  questions  about  what  or  whVyour  favorite  things,  » 
people,  places  are.    The  first  student  will  ask  a  question  and  the  seCortd 
will  answer  In  the  following  manner;  -  ^ 

1st  student:   ChipatBO  aha  pmtim  wanu  ndi  ohiygni? 
'Whet  1$  your  favorite  fruit?' 

Sthoohi  ndi  okipatao  aha  pmtima  wanga.  * 
'Bananas  are  my  favorite  fruit.' 
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Contlnue  asking  questions  about  such  things  as: 

nyimbo 
'  dziko 
buku 
ahakudya 
ohakumua 
mphtcizitai 

tawuni 


etc. 

1st  student: 
2nd  st*ident: 


-a  pamtima  ndi  ahiyani? 
ndi   


^  pcpfitimcx* 


W  ^  5  •  7    Rec1proc#l  verbs  -on-     '  each  othfei^ '  together '       2^  C 
Practice  this  verb  suffix  by  asking  and  answering  questions  about  what 


you  did  together: 

1st  student:   Munaohita  ohiyceni  pamodzi? 

'What  did  you^  together?* 

2nd  student:  Kmlankhularta. 

'We  talked  together.* 


Sdxnalacnkhulana  ndi  Jani. 
*I  talked  to'J^hn.* 
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^.6    Supplementary  Reading 

CHIFUJflWrtHIMENE  ANTHU  AMAFA 
—translated,  '  The  CausVof  Eternal  Death'    from  Mbona  and  Other  Stories, 

Schoffeleers  and  Roscoe 


Mwatnuna  woyamba  anali  ndi  akazi  awiri  ndipo  aliyense  wa  Iwo  anakafuna 
kuti  akhale  mkazi  wa  pamtlma  pa  mMamuna  wake.    Mkundlkana,  mkaz1  wa  mng'ono, 
amadzlwa  kwamblrl  kuluka  madengu,  ndipo  Mangepo,  mkazi  wamkulu  amadzlwa 
kuwumba  mlphlka. 

Tsiku  Una  aliyense  anapanga  chake  chokongola  naplta  nazo  kwa  mwar.vna 
wawo  uja  kuti  akasankhe  chlmene  chlnall  chokongola  kwabasl.   Mwamuna  uja 
anawona'kuti  kunall  komvuta  ku  1  asankhe  pakati  pa  mphlka  ndi  dengu  tsono 
ahangoponya  ::onse  zija  pansi  kuti  awcne  ngati  zinall  zollmba.  Mphlka 
unasweka.    Choncho  Mkundlkana  anapambana  mplklsanowo  ndipo  anakhala  mkazi 
wa  pamtlma  pa  mwamuna  wake. 


Pasanaplte  nthaAl  Mangepo  anamwalira  ndipo  anaylkldwa  m'nyumba  mwake 
koma  amoyo  aja  anakhuluplrira  kut1  anali  asanafe  ndi  kuti  tsiku  Una 
adzabwera. 

Mangepo  atafa,  Mkundlkana  ankawona  mwamuna  wake  akuplta  tsiku  ndi 
tsiku  kunyuraba  ya  mkazi  wake  wamkulu  uja  ndi  mtsuko  wa  madzl,  ndipo  ^ 
mwlna  anali  kuKakhala  kumeneko  nthawl  yaltall.    Izl  zinamudetsa  nkha^a, 
chonchc  anaganlza  kukasuzumira  m'nyumba  muja  kuti  tsiku  Una  ndlkuwona 
chlmene  chlnall  kuchltlka.    Pamene  anatsegula  chltseko  anawona  kuti 
mkazi  nzake  uja  anauka  ndipo  anali  kuwoneka  ngati  mtengo  wa  nthochi 
wokongola.    Irl  zinamkallpltsa  ndipo  ^nakatenga  chlkwanje  ndlkudula 
mtengo  uja  kamodzl  ndi  kamodzl. 

Nthawl  yomweyo  magazi  anatuluka  kuchokera  kumtengo  kuja  ndipo 
anamva  llwu  la  Mangepo  llkuti,  "Tsopano  zonse  zatha.   Ndlkufa  ndipo 
sindlkhuluplrira  kuti  ndlkabwerera.    Iwenso  pamodzl  ndi  ahthu  onse 
roudzafanso." 

tsono  llnall  tchlrao  la  Mkundlkana  llmene  linadzetsa  Imfa  kuanthu. 
Kuyambira  nthawl  Imeneyo  amayl  analetsedwa  kuluka  madengu.  Amangowumba 
mlphlka  tsopano     kumbukira  Mangepo. 
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-luka  'weave' 
*umba  'mold' 
-sankha  'choose' 
tsono  'so' 
-ponya  'threw' 
-Umba   'Ue  strong' 
-sweka   ' break/shatter' 
mplklsano  'contest' 
m'nyumba   'In  a  hut'  ^ 
-khuluplrira   ' hope ' 
-Upltsa   'make  someone  pay' 


-detsa  nkhawa   'cause  to  be  worried' 

-suzumira  'sneak' 

anawaka   'build  with  bricks' 

-kallpltsa    'cause  to  be  angry' 

chl kwanJe   *bush  knife' 

magazi  'blood' 

llwu  'voice' 

-tl  'say' 

tchlmo  'sin' 

llndzetsa  Inifa-  'It  causes  the  death^ 
Oetsedwa    'be  forbidden' 
^kumbuklra   '  remember' 


14i6il     Answer  the  following  question  ab6i(t  the  text: 

1.  MMamunayu  ana11  ndl  akazi  angati? 

Hkundlkana  anadzlwa  kuwumba  mlphlka? 

3/  Ndani  anapambana  mplklsanowo? 

4.  Chifukwa  chlyani  anapambana  mplklsano? 

'5.  Anamwalira  mkazi  ndl  uti? 

6.  Mwamunayu  amaplta  kuti  tsiku  ndl  tsiku? 

7.  M'nyumba  imija  munall  chlyani? 

8.  Ndani  ana11  mtengo  uja? 

9.  Hkundlkana  anacMta  chlyani? 
10.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  chlmene  anthu  amaf^?  . 


1^1 6 ^2      Ask  each  other  questions iibout  the  text: 

Kodi  .  .  .  .  . 

  Chlyani 

Chlfukwa  chlyani  .... 

.....  kut.17  .  ' 

Ndani  ...... 

4l 
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m,6,3     story-tell  Inq 

r  ' 

Ask  your  ttachtrs  to  share  any^olkUles  they       know  with  you. 
Listen  carefully  to  their  recitation  and  don't  be  afraid^ to  ask  any 
questions  about  vocabulary  or  structures  you  don't  know.\ 

Prepare  a  short  folktale  or  story  to  tell  the  class-   Use  the 
structures  and  vocabulary  you  know  to  tell  the  story;  ask  your  lefchers 
for  help  In  preparing  your  story.  .  x 

X 


NYUMBA  Y0WEREN6ERA 


13J 
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W.7  Poem 


Nsanje 

Ndi  muzu  wachikondl. 
Chlkondi  chopanda  nsanje 
Chill  ngati  mtengo 
Viopanda  mizu. 
Umazuka  ndi  nq}hepo 
Masamba  ake  natswatswatika, 
Nuuma  gwaa. 


J&a lousy 

It's  the  root  of  love. 
Love  without  jealousy 
Is  like  a  tree 
Without  roots. 
It's  uprooted  by  wind 
Its  leaves  get  dried. 
It  dries. 


"bonotu  amuna  anga, 
Ndlmakukondani , 
Ndlyenera  kuchita  nsanje. 
Akazi  wena 

Nukdwakungira  msunamo 
Mseko  wanga  kwa  Inu 
Izikhala  yonenepa. 
Hiir\[i  kalllole  wanga. 


Now  my  husband, 
I  love  you, 
I've  to  be  jealous. 
Other  wome^ 

When  you  don't  speak  to  them 

My  smile  to  you 

Will  be  fat. 

You  are  my  mirror. 


\ 


\ 


By:  Mackenzie  lhablso  Ndebele 


ERLC 


io 
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LESSON  15  A 

(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU) 
15.1    Mew  Vocabulary 

Classes  1/2 

mbala/abala  'thief/thieves' 

Classes  9/10  ~" 


fflbuzi  'goat/goats' 

Classes  7/8 

chovtjta/zovuta   'pr.  diem/ problems' 

Verbs 

-kumbuka   ' remembef ' 
-onetsa  'show' 
-bedfira   'be  stolen' 
-pezedwa   'be  found' 
-thandlzldwa   'be  helped' 
-phedwa   'be  killed' 
-dyedMa   'be  eaten' 
-phlkidwa   'be  cooked' 
-tsegulldwa   'be  opened' 
-tengedwa   'be  taken/ brought' 
-Merengedwa  'be  read' 

Verb  Suffix 

-dw-  'passive' 

Verb  Prefixes 

-ta-  'after' 

-Sana-   'before/not  yet' 

-ka-   'if.  when' 

-kada-/-kana-   'if  (conditional)' 


*1embedwa   'be  written' 
-konzedwa   'be  repaired' 
-menyedwa   'be  hit' 
-yair.bidwa   'be  begun' 
-limidwa   'be  cultivated' 
-iwalidwa   'be  forgotten' 
*gu11tsidwa   'be  sold' 
-chenjera  'be  careful /clever' 
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15.2    The  Passive  Verbal  Suffix  -dw- 

Most  of  the  verbs^that  we  have  studied  have  been  in  the  active  voice. 
In  this  voice  th»,subject  Is  the  AGENT   'the  doer'    that  performs  the  action 
of  the  verb.    For  example: 

AGENT  +  ACTIVE  VERB   +  PATIENT 

Mi   +   'Ticqpeza        mpirccuo.    «  Minapesa  mpirawo. 


In  the  above  sentence,  ndi-ls  the  AGENT  that  performs  the  action  of  finding 
the  ball  npira»  the  PATTIFTt.   This  Is  the  most  common  voice  used  in 
Chlchewa  (as  well  as  In  English). 

The  same  sentence  can  be  stated  1-n  the  passive  voice  where  the  AGENT  Is 
no  longer  the  subject;  the  PATIENT  t«comes  the  subject.    In  English  we  would 
use  a  form' of  the  verb  'be'  followed  by  the  past  participle  of  the  verb: 


But,'  In  Chlchewa,  the  passive  voice  Is  conveyed  through  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  to  the  root  of  the  main  verb.  The  verb  'be'  Isn't  used  at  all. 
This  -du-  passive  Is  often  called  the  agentlve  passive  because  the  AGENT  or 
'doer'Ts  expressed  or  definitely  Implied.  For  example.  In  the  passive 
sentence  'The  ball  was  found  by  me',  the  agent  'me'  Is  present  even  though 
'ball'  Is  now  the  subject. 

To  form  the  passive  verb,  the  root  of  the  verb  will  make  either  the 
hamonlc  vowel  ->  or  -e-  followed  by  -A;-  and  the  fifial  vowel  suffix  (either 
-a  or  -e) : 


I  found  that  bal 1 ' . 


Acti ve 
'I  found  the  ball.' 


Passive 
The  ball  was  found  by  me.' 


Verb  root  + 


+  -duh  + 


Exampl  es : 


-ba  ' steal ' 
-peza  'find' 
-thandlza  'h 


ACTIVE 


help' 


PASSIVE 
-bedwa   'be  stolen' 
-pezedwa   'be  found' 
-thandlzldwa   'be  helped' 


ERIC 


U3 
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The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  harmonic  vowel  -i-  or       before  the  verb 
suffix  were  stated  In  Lesson  13  when  the  applied  suffix  was  introduced. 
The  same  rules  apply  when  the  passive  suffix  -ocjk  is  used: 

1)  Monosyllabic  verb  roots  take  -£-: 

-6a    'steal'   --2?-       -e-       -c&j-        -a  ^-i^oija  *  be  stolen' 
-pte    '1(111'    -  -ph-      -e-   1^   -cij-       -a  ''-phedwa  'be  killed' 

2)  Roots  of  more  than  one  syllable: 

a)  Take  -£-•  when  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  -<p*  or  •€•: 

^peza    'find'  -  -pes-   +  -e*-   +   -ci;-   +-a-  -f*  pes^dja^be  found' 

b)  Take       when  the  vowel  of  the  root  Is  a,  i  or  u: 

'thandiza  — thandiz^      -t-      -dw-     -a  *  thandizidwa  'be  helped' 


The  passive  sentence  will  always  have  a  subject  (the  patient  that  Is  acted 
upon)  and  a  passive  voice  verb.  The  AGENT  Is  optional.  But  if  it  is  present 
it  must  be  preceded  by  ndi  'by' : 

ACTIVE  (AGENT  +  ACTIVE  V.  +  PATIENT)  -  PASSIVE  (PATIENT+PASSIVE  V.+NDI  AGENT) 

Ndinapeza  mpiraao,  Mpira  unapezedwa  Mpira  unapezedwa  ndi  ine 

'I  found  the  ball.'         'The  ball  was  found.'        'The  ball  was  found 

by  me.' 

Notice  that  the  verbal  AP  changes  to  the  class  of  the  new  subject. 

Other  examples: 

ACTIVE  PASSIVE 

Mbuziyo  yadya  buku  ^Uxnga*  Buku  langa  ladyedua  ndi  mbuziyo* 

'That  goat  has  eaten  ny  book/  'My  book  was  eaten  by  that  goat.' 

Abambo  anga  adzaphika  chakudya  aha  m'maua* 
'My  father  will  cook  breakfast.' 

Chakudya  oka  m'nvwa  ohidzaphikidwa  ndi  abambo  anga. 
'Breakfast  will  be  cooked  by  my  father. 


♦  The  'by'  Introducing  the  agent  of  the  pisslve  sentence  Is  never 
contracted  with  a  pronoun  agent:  ndi  ine  'by  me'. 


144 
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The  ndi  of  the  passive  sentence  can  also  introduce  the  INSTRUMENT 
with  whicITor  .by  which  an  action  was  perfomed: 

INSTRUMENT  AGENT 

Chitsekocho  chinatsegulidua  ndi  mpeni.    Chiteekocho  ohinatsegulidixi  ndi  mbala. 
'the  door  was  opened  with  a  IcnTfe.         The  door  was  opened  by  a  thierT 
«  •      .  •    J   ^      U^STRUMENT  AGENT 
'Msima  Is  eaten  wiWa  fork  byTuropeans . ' 

'  NOTE:    that  both  the  INSTRUMENT  and  the  AGENT  can  be. present,  each 
introduced  by  The  AGENT  follows  the  verb  directly. 

Exercises 

A.    Give  the  passive  form  of  the  following  verbsi 
Example:    tenga  —  tengedua        -         'be  taken/brought* 


1. 

-manga 

•2. 

-lemba 

3. 

-imba 

4. 

-gulitsa 

5. 

-konza 

6. 

-werenga 

7. 

-pha 

8. 

-lima 

.9. 

-menya 

10. 

-iwala 

B.  Change  the  following  active  sentences  into  passive  ones: 
Jxample:    MinoSaavenqa  bukulc.     Bukulc  Unawerengedwa  ndi  inl. 

£1.  Tinaona  njokayo. 

2.  Abambo  anga  anakonza  njlnga. 

3.  Anama  madzl  onse. 

4.  Anthuwo  adzaona  chlpatala  chatsopano. 

5.  Mphunzltsi  wathu  anagula  nsapato  zodula. 

6.  Nudzalemba  kalata  zlwlrl. 

7.  Tampatsa  malaiyawa. 

8.  Amatseka  zitseko  zonse. 
9^  Tipeza  ana  ena. 

10.  Munalmba  nyirobo  za  Chlchewa.  ^ 
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C.  Add  a  PATIENT  or  INSTRUMENT  (preceded  by  ndi)  to  each  of  the 
following  {>assive  sentences: 

Example:     Haimayo  inadyedLKc. 

Naimayo  iruzdyedwa  ndi  anawo* 

'That  nsima  was  eaten  by  these  children/ 


1.  Mabuku  awlrl  alembedwa. 

2.  Anthuwo  anathandizldwa. 

3.  Zinthu  zanga  zonse  zinabedwa. 

4.  NJinga  yanu  sidzakonzedwa  mawa. 

5.  Mwanayu  anamenyedwa. 

6.  Ndalama  zake  zinapezedwa. 

7.  Sukuluyl  inayambidwa  chaka  chatha. 

8.  Minda  yawo  yalimidwa. 

9.  Malaya  anu  anaiwalldwa. 

10*  Nthochi  yomaliza  yagulitsidwa. 
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15.3    Mori  Verbal  T/A  Prefixes 


.Tht  tarnporal  conjunctions  'after',  'before'  ('not  yet')  and  'when'/'lf  are 
expressed  in  Chichewa  by  verbal  T/A  prefixes.    In  English,  these  conjunctions 
stand  separately  from  the  verb.    For  example,  we  might  say,  ' After  he  leaves, 
we  can  begin  the  meeting.'   We  call  'after'  (and  the  other  temporal  conjunc- 
tions )  conjunctions  because  they  Hnk  the  subordinate  clause  ('he  leaves') 
with  the  main  clause  ('we  can  be^in  the  meeting').   Note  that  the  part  of 
the  sentence  Introduced  by  the  temporal  conjunction  could  not  stand  on  its 
own  as  an  independent  sentence.   This  1s  also  the  case  in  Chichewa  when  a 
verb  with  a  T/A  for  any  of  these  conjunctions  is  used:   the  verb  must  always 
be  followe'<  by  a  main  clause  (which  has  its  own  verb)  in  order  to  make  a 
conplete  sentence. 


15.3.1    -TA-  'after' 

This  T/A  is  used  to  indicate  the  action  or  state  which  comes  before  the 
action  or  state  conveyed  by  the  main  verb  in  the  main  cl ause: 

AP  +  T/A  +  verb  root  +  -a        Main  Clause 

a.   .y.     .(jy.  .a        anagona  "  Atadya,  anagona. 

•after  he  ate....'  'he  slept.'      'After  he  ate,  he  slept.' 

r<ote:   The  main  clause  can  either  follow  or  precede  the  'after'  (-ta-) 
subordinate  clause. 


The  exact  translation  of  the  'after'  verb  depends  on  the  tense  or  aspect 
of  the  main  verb.    In  the  sentence  above,  since  the  main  verb  is  in  the 
past  tense  (-na-  as  the  T/A),  the  'after 'verb  (with  -ta^  as  the  T/A)  must 
also  be  transTated  in  the  past  tense.   But  if,  for  example,  the  main  verb 
expressed  habitual  aspect  {-mz  as  the  T/A),  then  the  'after'  verb  (with 
-_ta-  as  the  T/A)  must  also  be  translated  with,  a  habitual  sense.  For 
example: 

Atadya  ohakudya  aha  madzulOt  amgona. 
'After  he  eats  dinner,  he  goes  to  bed.' 

Other  examples: 

Mitama  moua  >Jrrtbirit  ndinaduala. 
'After  I  drank  a  lot  of  beer,  I  was  sick.' 

Anayenda  panai  ataphtaizira. 

'He  went  for  a  walk  after  he  studied.*^ 

Tikhala  ndi  maonkhano  ataohoka. 

'We'll  have  a  meeting  after  he  leaves.' 
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EXERCISES 

A,  Prefix  the  -ta-  T/A  prefix  to  the  following  verbs  which  have  APs  but  no 
prefix  In  the  J7f<  slot,  and  then  complete  the  sentence  with  an  appropriate 
verb: 

Example:   mtoua     mtaloua...'*  Mutalowa,  khalani  panai. 
'After  you  enter,  sit  down.' 


1. 

tllRiba 

2. 

muplta 

3. 

amwallra 

4. 

muthandlza 

5. 

mugwlra  ntchlto 

6. 

ndldwala 

7. 

athamanga 

8. 

agona 

9. 

ndlphunzira 

10. 

tiflka 

B,  Join  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  by  substituting  the  T/A  -ta-  In  the 
verbal  assembly  of  one  of  the  sentences  In  each  pair  and  thereby  making  that 
sentence  Into  an  'after'  dependent  clause: 

Example:    Ndinadya  zipatao  zcmbiri*  MinaSiXLla. 

•I  ate  a  lot  of  fruit.'      'I  was  sick.' 

Mitadya  zipatao  zambiri,  ndinadMla. 
'After  I  ate  a  lot  of  fru1t»  I  was  sick.' 

1.  Ndlmaphunzira  kunyumba  kwanga.   Ndlmaplta  kusukulu. 

2.  Ndlnatopa.   Ndlnasew^ra  mplra. 

3.  Ndldzachoka  ku  Malawi.   Ndldzaplta  ku  Ameleka. 

4.  Analankhula  ndl  Ine,  Anamvetsa. 

5.  Tinapeza  ndalama.    Tinagula  zovala  zatsopanozl. 

6.  Ndlnamva  nylmbo  yake.  Ndlnakondwa. 

7.  Ndlmagwira  ntchlto.   Ndlmakamwa  mowa. 

8.  Anaflka  pane.  Anagona. 

9.  Tinaphlka  chakudya  cha  madzulo.   Tinadya  bwlno. 
10.  Mkazi  wake  anamwallra.  Anakwatlranso. 
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C,  Ai|l$w«r  the. following  questions: 

1 

f 

Exariiple:  Mumaohita  ohiyani  mutaphunMira? 

-J  'What  do  you  do  aft<r  you  study?' 

Sdimaamiera  mpira  nditaphunzira. 
'I  p1«y  ball  after  I  study.' 

1.  Mudzachlta  chlyani  mutacHya  chakudya  cha  masana? 

2.  Numachlta  chlyani  mutadzuka  rn'mawa? 

3.  Nuruchlta  chlyani  mkono  utathyoka? 

4.  Munagula  chlyani  abambo  anu  atakupatsa  ndalama  zambiri 

5.  Nunachlta  chlyani  mutaona  zithunzlza? 

6.  Mufuna  ana  angati  mutakwatiwa? 

7.  Mudzaplta  kuti  mutaslya  kukalasi? 

8.  Mudzathandlza  yani  ndltakuthandlzani? 

9.  Munamwa  chlyani  mutamallza  mowa? 

10.   Nudzachlta  chlyani  mvula  Itayamba  kugwa? 
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15.3.2    -SANA-   'beforeV'not  yet' 


A  verb  with  -scma-  In  the  T/A  slot  refers  to  an  action  or  state  which  will 
be  completed  after  the  action  or  state  conveyed  by, the  main  verb.    For  example, 
in  the  English  sentence,  'Before  we  leave,  we  will  eat  some  food',  the  sense 
is  that  'we  will  only  leave'  after  'we  eat  some  food'.    In  some  ways,  we 
can  say  the  'before'  clause  states  the  final  action  or  state,  but  the  main 
clafte  states  what  must  happen  first  (before  the  'before'  clause  can  happen). 
The  verb  in  the  'before'  clause  (with  -sana^)  cannot  stand  as  a  sentence 
•on  its  own.    Rather,  it  states  only  a  final  action  or  state  which  is 
dependent  on  the  action  referred  to  in  the  main  verb.    Pay  special  attention 
to- the  verbal  assembly  of  the  -sona-  verb:  it  requires  an  -£  as  the  final 
vowel  suffix  (remember  that  the  simple  negative  past  with        also  requires 

-8am-  itself  is  a  double  T/A  composed  of  the  negative  T/A  -sa-  and 
the  past  T/A  -na-: 

AP   +  T/A,+_verb  root  +  -e    Main  Clause 

MU'"    -'Sana-'  -'Chok-'  Tsehmi  chitsekocho"  Musanachokej  t^ekani 

chitsehocho* 

'before  you  leave....'         'close  the  door'    'Before  you  leave,  close  the  door. 

'( 

As  with  the  -ta-  T/A  and  the  other  T/A's  which  convey  the  sense  of  temporal 
conjunctions,  the  tense  or  aspect  of  the  -som-  verb  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  main  verb: 

Examples:  ^  NdimaQerenga  ndiaanagone. 

'I  usually  read  before  I  sleep.' 
{-8S2Sr  ^^^^       habitual  aspect  of  the  main  verb  'werehga  'read') 

Sitinadzvje  ChicheOa  tiaaruxfike  kuno  ku  Malavi. 
'We  didn':  know  Chichewa  before  we  arrived  here  in  Malawi.' 
aorta-  verb  has  past  sense  of  the  main  verb  *daitja'know'  ] 

Mikufuna  kukuona  ndiaanapite. 
'I  want  to  se<»  you  before  I  go.' 
{-aana-  verb  has  future  sense  of  the  main  verb  -funa  'want') 
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Exercises  f 

A.   Place  -aana'  in  the  T/A  slot  of  the  following  verb  stems   which  already 
have  APs  and  then  complete  th^  sentence      adding  an  appropriate  main  verb 

Example:    ndigona  ndiaanagone. 

Mimalemba  ndiaanagone » 

'Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  usually  write.' 


1. 

a1ankhu1a 

2. 

mulwala 

3. 

ncHona 

4. 

tithandiza 

5. 

ndlplta 

6. 

muf 1 ka 

7. 

tigwl  ra  Htchito 

■  8. 

mugula 

9- 

ndlphlka 

10. 

ayamba     ^ .  ^ 

B.   Answer  the  following  questions: 

Example:    Munadya  ohzyani  muacmoidwale? 

'What  did  you  eat  before  you  were  sick?' 

Ndinadya  nyarna  ndiaanadwale* 
'   'I  ate  some  meat  before  I  was  sick.' 


K  Munagula  chiyani  musanabwere  ku  Malawi? 

2.  :hita  chiyani  rousanaplte  kusukulu? 

3.  Mukufuna  kuplta  kuti  musanachoke  ku  Malawi? 

4.  Munachlta  chiyani  musanatope? 

5.  Mukufuna  kuchlta  chiyani  musanarvalire? 

6.  Mumachlt'a  chiyani  rousanagone? 

7.  Munachlta , chiyani  musanabwere  ku  Malawi? 

8.  Mumamwa  chiyani  musanabwere  ku  Chancellor  College? 

9.  Mudzaphunzl ra  chiyani  musanachoke  ku  Zomba? 
10.  Munaona  chiyani  musanagwe  pansi? 
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C,  Change  thw  following  sentences  omitting  the  -ta-  *  after  T/A  and 
using  -ggyiq-  'before'  or  'not  yet*  with  the  appropriate  verb: 

Exdinple:     JIdinapita  kumika  mutaahoka. 

Munachoka  ndisanapite  kumsika. 

•I  went  to  the  market  after  you  left.* 

1.  Atagwir.  ntchlto  kwamblrl,  anatopa. 

2.  Ata1niba»  tinaplta  kwathu. 

3.  Mutalankhula  naye«  funsani  dzina  lake. 

4.  Titadlya  nsima,  tidzapita  kukanema. 

5.  Nditadzuk'a,  ndimavala. 

6.  Atakwatira,  anapeza  ndalama  zambirl. 

7.  Titaphika  chakudyachu,  winadya  bwino. 

8.  I!9vula  itagwa,  anawo  attapita  kunja. 

9.  Atatsegula  bukulo,  apayamba  kufiferenga. 
10.  Mutagona  pang'ono,  mudzamva  bwino. 
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IS. 3. 3     -K^  'WMEN'/'IF' 

A  verb  with  -ka-  inXthe  T/A  slot  refers  to  an  action  or  state  whose  result 
is  conveyed  by  the  m^in  verb.    For  example  in  the  sentence  ' If /When  you 
are  ready,  we  will  ao'\the  verb  in  the  'when/if  clause  must  happen  first 
and  that  of  the  main  clause  will  happen  after  that:  'at  the  lime  (when) 
you  are  ready,  we  will  (then)  go'.   Although  'if  is  a  possible  English 
translation  for  -tez-,  the  sense  of  -ka-  is  less  of  a  possibility  than  of  a 
likely  occurrence"^when' . 

'When  (If)  the  medicine  is  gone^  you  will  buy  some  more. 

-kar  is  part  of  a  compound  T/A  pr^ix  of  +  another  T/A  prefix; 

-fea-  cownonly  occurs  with  the  inmecHate  future  T/A  (which  is  realized  by 
0T7  but  it  can  be  followed  by  other  T^A  prefixes: 

AP   +  -fez-   +  T/A  +  verb  root  +  -a,  MaH^  Clause 

Uu^     -fea-        0   -pfemssir-         -a,  mukhb^  mayeao  anu. 

(Mukapkumira,  mukhoza  mayeao  anu.)  \ 
'When/if  you  study,  you'll  pass  your  exams. )\ 

4-    ./oa-     -cisa-     -fik-        -a-,  mudzaohoka. 

(Akadzafika,  mudzaohoka.)  \ 
'When/if  he  will  arrive,  you  ^ill  leave.'  x 


\ 

\ 


Other  examples: 

Mukandithandiza,  ndidzakuthokozani. 
'If/when  you  help  me,  I'll  thank  you.' 

Tikafulimira,  sitiohedwa. 

'If  we  hurry,  we  won't  be  late.' 

The  neaative  of  a  verb  with  the  ka  prefix  'if/when  is  formed  by  following 
-kar  with  the  verb  stem  -vanda  'be  without'  and  the  infinitive  form  of  the 
content  verb: 

AP   +   *fea*   +  ^vanda  +  tei-    +  verb  root   +  -a 

ri-    +    -fea-    +  -^anda     +  few^    ^^fulumiv^  +  -a  »  Tikapanda  kufulwnira 
'we'    'if/when'      'be  without'    'hurrying'       «  'if  we  don't  hurry....' 

Hkapanda  kufulurrriria,  tidzaohedwa. 
'If  we  don't  hurry,  we'll  be  late.' 

Sdikapanda  kuchenjera,  ndidzagwa  panai. 
'If  I'm  not  careful,  I'll  fall  down.' 
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15.3.4      -KADAr/-KANA-     'IF'  CONDITIONAL 


The  conditional  or  'if  form  of  the  verb  is  conveyed  with  a  double  T/A 
prefix  consisting  of         *if*  and  either  of  the  past  T/A  prefixes  -ra- 
or  ^kana-Z^kada^.    This  double  prefix  refers  to  a  past  condition. 

It  expresses  a  supposition  about  a  situation  which  did  not  occur:  'If  I 
had        I  would  have         However,  the  situation  is  now  impossible  -  or 
at  least  did  not  occur  -  and  the  situation  is  viewea  only  in  restrospect. 

The  ^kada^Z-kana  prefix  appear  in  the  T/A  slot  of  the  verb  in  both  parts 
of  a  complex  sentence  (the  dependent  clause  expressing  the  condition  and 
the  main  clause  expressing  the  result): 

AP  +  k(tda  +  verb  root  +  -a,  AP  +  kada  +  verb  root  +  -a 
Mu   ^  ^kadd"  -h     -iwer-      -f  -a,    mu-  -f  'kadU"  -f   -dj/-  -a 

Mukaddbwera,  /  ukadadya  burLno* 

'If  you  had  come,  you'd  have  eaten  well.' 

NdikadccQerenga   kwambiri^  ndikadakhoza  mayesouo. 
'If  I  had  read  a  lot,  I  would  have  passed  my  exam/ 

Mukadamoera  bwinp,  mukadamva. 

'I'f  you  had  listened  well,  you'd  have  understood,' 


The  neaative  conditional  'if  nat'  is  formed  in  the  following  way.  The 
conditional  T/A  prefix  -kada/kana-  occurs  in  the  verbal  assembly  of  the 
verb  -pgncfa'be  without'  /  This  verb  form  serves  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
befo*^  the  infinitive  form  (feu-   +   verb  root  +  -a)  of  the  content  verb: 

-feoTta- 

AP  +   -panda   ku         +   verb  root   +  -a 

-kada- 


Mukadadya   *   mukadacpanda  kudya. 

'If  you  had  eaten..'    'If  you  hadn't  eaten  •  •  •' 

Mukadacpanda  kubuera,  adaokoka. 

'If  you  hadn't  come,  they'd  have  left/ 

Ndikadathainanga,  ndikadapanda  knohedwa. 
'If  I  had  run,  I  wouldn't  have  been  late/ 
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When  both  verbs  of  the  conditional  sentence  are  negative ,  the  first 
verb  will  be  in  the  -vanda  negative  construction,  and  the  second  verb 
will  take  the  negative  prefix" si-: 


Mukadapanda  kudya,  simukadadjXLla. 

'If  you  hadn't  eaten,  you  wouldn't  have  been  sick/ 
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EXERCISES 

A,  Put  -fer-  'when/ if  in  the  T/A  slot  of  the  following  ster.iS  (which  already 
have  Ws)  and  then  complete  the  sentences  by  adding  an  appropriate  verb: 

•■xample:      Mufika     Mukafiha     Mukafihx,  munditane. 
•When  you  arrive,  call  me/ 

1 .  at  .wa  agon  a 

2*  mupita  kuphiri  la  Mulanje 

3.  tachedwa 

4.  sindigwira  ntchito 

5.  muona  munthuyo 

6.  ndibwera 

7.  atha  kuwerenga  bukulo 

8.  mudwala 

9.  ndikwatlra.  * 

10.  mupeza  cholembera  changa. 

B.  Answer  the  following  UHl   'when*    questions  with  a  verb  containing  the 
-to-   T/A  prefix: 

Example:   Mudzaohoka  liti? 

•When  will  you  leave?' 

Hdidzachoka  akabwera. 
Til  leave  when  he  comes/ 

1. ^  Mudzagula  zovala  zatsopano  liti? 

2.  Mudzaplta  kumunda  wanu  liti? 

3.  Mudzayamba  kugwira  ntchito  liti? 

4.  Mudzalemba  kalata  Ina  liti? 

5.  Adzatlthandlza  liti? 

6.  Adzatsegula  chitsekochi  liti? 

7.  Mudzayamba  kulima  liti? 

8.  Tidzampatsa  mphatso  yake  liti? 

9.  Mudzadzuka  liti? 

10.   Hudzagulitsa  nyumba  yanu  liti? 
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Chan^e  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  from  the  affirmative  to  the 
negative  or  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative: 

Example:    Mvula  ikagwa,  sindidzapita. 

•If  it  rains,  I  will  not  go.' 

Uvula  ikapanda  kuguxx,  ndidzapita. 
•If  It  doesn't  rain,  I  will  go.' 

1.  '  Akadwala,  adzaplta  kuchlpatala. 

2.  Mukachedwa  sindldzadlklra. 

3.  Mukamuonanso,  mundlltane. 

4.  Mukatsegula  chltsekocho    mudzapeza  makasu  aja. 

5 .  Mukachedwa ,  mus  al owe  m ' kal as 1 . 

6.  Mukandlpatsa  ndalaroazo,  mungaplte. 

7.  Mukaphlka  usiku  uno,  ndidzadya. 

8.  Mukamvera  anzanu,  simudzakhala  ndi  zovuta. 

9.  Mukafuna  kugulltsa  mabuku  anu,  ndldzawagula. 
10.  Mukasewera  kwamblrl,  nnidzatopa. 

Complete  the  following  sentences: 

Example:    Mihadapanda  kudya  nyamyo... 

*If  I  hadn't  eaten  that  meat  — * 

NdikadcCipanda  kudya  nuamayo^  sindihrnadLXzla. 

*If  I  hadn't  eaten  that  meat,  I  wouldn't  have  been  sick.' 

1 .  Tlkadamuthandlza. . . 

2.  Mukadalemba  kalata... 

3 .  Ndi kddakhal a  ndi  n thawl . . . 

4.  Akadapanda  kumwa  mowa... 

5.  Mukadabwera  msanga... 

6.  NJInga  yanga  Ikadathyoka... 

7.  Ndikadapanda  kudwala... 

8.  Ndlkadakhala  ndi  ndalama  zambirl... 

9.  Mukadaphlka  chakudya  cha  madzulo... 

10.  Ndlkadamuona... 
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15.^    Summary  Exercises 

A.    Answ. r  the  following  questions  in  the  passive  voice: 

Example:    Chinatengedwa  ohiyani    kunyimba  yanu? 
*What  was  brought  to  your  house?' 

Tebulo  latku  lataopano  I  Lnatengedwa  kunyimba  yathu. 
'Our  new  table  was  brought  to  our  house.' 

1 •   Chi dzamangi  dwa  kumudzi  ko? 

2.  Kalatazo  zinalembedwa  ndi  yani? 

3.  Nyimbo  yokongolayo  inaimbijdwa  ndi  yani? 

4.  Anagulitsidwa  mabuku  angati? 
5»#NJinga  yanu  yakonzedwa  ndi  yani? 

6.  Mabukuwa  anawerengedwa  ndi  yani? 

7.  Ndani  anaphedwa  ndi  mnzanga? 

8.  Chimalimafdwa  m^mindayo  nchiyani? 

9.  Ndani  anamenyedwa  ndi  mwana  wamkuluyo? 
10.  Zovala  zathu  zaiwalidwa  ndi  yani? 

Transform  the  following  Passive  sentences  into  active  ones: 

Example:    Mukxruzyu  anamenyedaa  ndi  mahimene  wanu, 
'This  child  was  hit  by  your  brother.' 

Makimuene  wanu  anamenya  mucovzyu. 
•Your  brother  hit  this  child.' 

1.  Mazirawa  anaiwalidwa  ndi  ine. 

2.  Nyimbo  yabwinoyo  inaimbidwa  ndi  Chikondi. 

3.  Chimangacho  chinalimidwa  ndi  ife. 

4.  Nunthuyo  anaphedwa  ndi  bwenzi  lake. 

5.  Nyumbayo  inamangidwa  bwino  ndi  iye. 

6.  Chimanga  chimalimidwa  ndi  alimiwo. 

7.  Kalata  zazitali  zitatu  zinalembedwa  ndi  chemwali  wanga. 

8.  Mwanayu  adzapatsidwa  dzina  latsopano  ndi  ife. 

9.  Chakudya  chokwanira  chatengedwa  ndi  anzanga. 
10.  Zovala  zokongolazi  zinasokedwa  ndi  telalayo. 
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> 

Ci  Insert  the  appropriate  verbal  T/A  prefix  (-ra-,  -sana-  t 
the  space  provided: 

Exanple:    Mi  dya  ohakudya  cha  madzulo  ndimagona. 

Mita  dya  ohakudya  oha  madzulo  ndimagona. 
'After  I  eat  dinner,  I  sleep.* 


1.  Anaplta  kuchlpatalacho  a  dwala. 

2.  Mundl  di  k1  re  mu  yambe . 

3.  Mu  pita  uko,  sindldzaplta. 

4.  Tidzagula  zakudya  zambirl  t1  phlke. 

5.  Amayl  ake  ^nainwallra  a  badwa. 

6.  Anthu  amakondwa  a  Imba. 

7.  Ndlnalemba  kalata  ziftirl  ndl  gone. 

8.  Ndl       gula,  slndidzakhala  ndl  ndalama. 

9.  Anatopa  a  gwira  ntchlto  kwambiri. 

10.  Myula  1  gwa,  ndldzaplta  kwathu. 

D.  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropriate  verb 

Example:  Atamuona... 

'after  I  saw  him... 

Atamuona,  ndirtapita  hjouo. 
'After  I  saw  him.  I  went  home.' 

1.  Tisanayambe  msonkhanowu.. . 

2 .  Mukadagul a  nyumbayo . . . 

3.  Mutadzuka... 

4.  Asanagwire  ntchlto... 

5.  Ndikadapanda  kubwera  kuno... 

6.  Titaflka... 

7.  Mvula  Ikagwa.../ 

8.  Musanakwati  re/Musanakwatlwe. . . 

9.  Ataphunzira  kwambiri... 

10.  Ndikawerenga... 
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15.5  Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 

The  Passive  Verbal  Suffix  -dur 
'His  ba11  was  found  by  me.' 


NOUN 

rrtpira  1 

-a 

Mpira  wake  unapezedwa  ndi  ine. 

'after'  -ta- 

'He  went  for  a  walk  after  he  st6died. ' 


Main  verb 

AP      +     -ta-  + 

verb  root  + 

-a 

-na- 

a- 

-ta- 

^phunzir 

-a 

Aru^^rzda  pansi 

"before*  -sana- 


•rn  see  you  before  you  go.* 


Main  verb 

AP 

verb 

+  -aoTia-      +    root  + 

-a 

Ndidzaona,  muaanapite. 

Mf/when*  -ka- 

*If  you  arrive,  jou  will  wait.' 


AP       +     -  fea-     +      /tfefl  Mai  n      Ve  rb 


-ka- 

fikjOL  1 

-a 

MukafikAs  mudzadikira* 
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' conditional' 

'If  they  had  come,  they'd  have  eaten  well.' 


Verb  ' 

AP         +      -  feodd-     +     verb  root   +   -  a,      AP      +   kada      +   root  ^ 

I-  -a 

A" 

a 

^kada^ 

-dy- 

-a  ' 

Ahadabuera,  akadadya  buyCno. 
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LESSON  15  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU) 


15.1      KUMANGA  NyUMBA 


Asanakwatlrane  ndi  mkazi  wake,  Tsitsi  anauzidwa  kuti  apwnge  nyumba 
kwawo  kwa  mkazi  uja.    lye  atamva  izi  anakatenga  anthu  a  kwawo  kuti  akamthandize 
kunanga  nyumbayo.    Masiku  aW1r1  ana11  wodula  phaso,  nzengo  ndi  nslchi  pamodzl 
ndi  mzati  wa  nyumbayo.    Komanso  sanaiiSale  kutenga  luzi  lambiri  lomangira 
nyumLayo  popeza  misomali  kunalibe.    Tsekera  lonangira  denga  ndi  kupanira 
chltseko  anachoka  nalonso  kwawo.    Zipangizo  zonse  zitakwanira  ntchito  yomanga 
nyumba  ija  inayamba.   Anakumba  maenje  mozikamo  nslchi.   Maenjewa  anakumba 
mozungulira.    Atatha  kukumba  anazika  nslchi  ndi  kuyamba  kumanga  nzengo. 
Pakati  pa  nsichizi  amapanapo  tsekera.    Tsiku  lachiWiri  anamanga  tsmdwi 
(denga).    Pakati  pa  nyumbayi  anazilcla  mzati  kuti  tsindwi  likhale  lolimba  ngakhale 
kukwerapo.    Tsiku  lachitatu  anaponda  dothi  ndi  kumata  nyumbayo.  Akazi 
analikutunga  madzi  opondera  dothilo.    Tsiku  lachinayi  anavika  nyumba  ija 
ndi  kupana  chltseko.   Atakwatirana,  mkazi  wa  "feitsi  anaizira  pansi  m'nyumbamo, 
ndipo  munakhala  ngati  mwasimenti.    Kunja  anailotcha  bwino  lomwe. 


15.2     Vocabulary  Notes 


phaso  (5/6)    rafter  zipangizo    'building  materials' 

nzengo  (9/10)  'support  poles  for      -zika  'erect' 


roof  and  Wul Is.' 
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15 • 3     Usage  Notes 


15.3.1  Past  Progressive 


One  of  the  first  verb  T/A's  presented  was  the  present  progressive 
(-l^ku-)  which  expresses  an  action  in,  progress,  a  continuous  action  taking 
place  at  that  very  moment: 

i 

Milikumuera  nyimboyo, 
•rmTrstening  to  that  song.* 

Reinember  the  progressive  T/A  -liku-    (-It-  *be'  +  -kup    *ing').  Ndikumvera. 

We  can  also  talk  about  a  continuous  action  that  occurred  in  the  past: 
*I  was  listening*.    This  past  progressive  sense  is  conveyed  by  a  double  T/A  of 
past  tense  T/A  -na-  plus  the  progressive  aspect  T/A  -Uku-.    Note:    in  the 
past  progressive  -jifeu-  can  not  be  reduced  to  -few-): 


AP       '^     -na-  -liku-      verb  root  '^  -a 

n3£  na  liku  mer  -a     «  ndinalikumera 

'I'  'past'         'being*   +  listen  »  'I  was  listening.* 


Other  examples: 

Analikutunga  madzi. 

'They  were  drawing  water. ' 

Tinalikugona  pamene  anafika. 

'We  were  sleeping  when  he  arrived.* 

Munalikuchita  ohiyani? 
'What  were  you  doing?' 

Ndimlikumnga  nyumba  iyo. 
'I  was  building  that  house.' 


15.3.2  Present  Participle^:   popeza  'finding' 


The  present  participle  form  of  the  verb  is  frequently  used  to  Join  sentences 
having  the  same  subject.    For  example.  'John  found  a  banana'  and  *John  ate 
the  banana'  can  be  Joined  by  expressing  the  first  action  ('finding  a ^nana') 
as  a  subordinate  clause:  ' 

'Finding  a  banana,  John  ate  it.' 
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The  present  participle  finding  does  not  require  the  repetition  of  the 
subject  John.    In  Chichewa  a  similar  joining  and  reduction  of  two  sentences 
is  achieved  with  oo-  +  a  verb  stem.    (Po-  is  the  VMP  verbal  modifier  prefix) 
of  the  locative  class  21'*  composed  of  the  associative  form  ga-  + 

the  infinitive  prefix  ku  «  £0-.) 

Example:  i 

Anabwera  kwawo.    Anaona  moto  uja.  -  Pobwera  kwawo,  anaona  moto  uid-  ^ 
'He  came  home.'    'He  saw  the  M^e/  =  '(On)  coming  home,  he  saw  «he  fire. 

An  element  of  time  is  ..nplied  by  the  locative  prefix  sp  that  the  present* 
participle  may  mean  'on_  .oming,  b^  going,  in  finding,  when  driving'  dej^nding 
on  context. 

Other  examples: 

Podya  zakudya  zonae ^  anadwcla^ 

'On  eating  all  the  food,  he  was  sick.  ^  ,  '  ^ 

Pothamngira,  Icusukulu,  anataya  mabuku  ake.  *. 
■Running  to  school  he  lost  his  books.' 


15.3.3     PAMODZi    'together'  ^  ,  j* 

The  expression  ycawdzi  meaning  'together'  is  composed  of  the  locative 
prefix  so-  'at/on'  and  the  number  stem  -modzi  'one'^.  Therefore,  being 
together  is  to  be  'at  one  (place)'.  ^  ^ 

Another  prefix  Ji-  can  be  attached  also  to   -modzi  to  mean  'together': 

timodzi :     Poyenaa  lunodzi^  tirtalankhula  za  ntahito  zathu. 

'Walking  together,  we  talked  aboi^t  ou/work.' 

When  -modzi  is  preceded  by  the  prefix  ka-^  the  expression  means  'once' 
(one  time) : 

Udad^a  oharribo  kamodzi  leva. 
'I've  eaten  chambo  once  today.' 

Ai2-  may  also  precede  other  number  stems  with  a  similar  meaning  of  times' 

kawiri  'twice'    (two  times) 

katatu  'three  times' 

kanayi  'four  times' 

kasanu  'five  times' 
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Kar  can  be  prefixed  to  the  question  stem  -ru^ati  to  mean  'how  often?' 

Munamuona  kangati? 

*How  often  did.you  see  Iiim?' 

Ndinamuona  _  kanaifi . 

*I  saw  him  four  times.' 


15.4    Cultural  Notes 

HOUSING 

The  type  of  housing  in  I|1a1awi  varies  according  to  location,  ethnic  group, 
and  socio-economic  status. 

Rural  dwellings  tend  to  be  simple  structures  made  of  whatever  materials 
are  available  in  the  environment  —  mud,  thatch,  bamboo,  and  wood.  A 
typical  rural  house  is  round  and  .window! ess  with  a  grass  thatched  roof 
and  mud  walls  and  floor.   As  the  introductory  text  p^iate^  out,  this  mud 
is  hard-packed  and  smoolbhed  to  a  texture  and  firmness  ressembling  cement. 
Variations  on  this  typical  dwelling  are  the  Yao  homes  which  use  bamboo 
in  their  structure,  the  Ngonde  homes  which  are  oblorigrin  shape,  and  the 
Ngoni  homes  wWich  are  noted  for  the  refined  smoothness  of  the  floors  and 
walls.    Foreign 'i**fluenck:  is  seen  in  the  constwtion  of  rectangular  homes 
with  materials  other  than  those  found  locally}   bricks,  ceirent,  corrugated 
iron  (for  roofO,  ?nd  even  glass  for  windows.   Although  these  latter  types 
^of  western  homes  are  mainly  found  in  larrger  towns  and  cities,  wealthier 
rural  res i dents .^are  building  them  in  villages,  too. 

The  furnishings  of  the  traditional  dwellings  are  fewv  usually  just  stools 
for  sitting,  mats  for  sitting  and  sleeping,  and  occasionally  chairs  and 
tables.    The  kitchen  is  usually  a  separate  structure  since  the  smoke  from 
the  firewood  or  kerosene  stove  would  make  it  d''fficult  to  live  and  sleep 
in  the  same  room  where  the  cooking  is  done,   '(utcen  the  cooking  is  done 
outside,  in  good  weather).    Food  is  kept  in  baskets,  clay  pots,  and  sacks 
in  the  kitchen;  suspended  from  the  rafters,  or  stored  in  the  granary. 

A  family  compound  may  consist  of  several  homes  inhabited  by  various  family 
members  and  joined  together  by  a  series  of  walls  to  form  an  interior  court- 
yard where  children  play,  where  livestock  such   3  chickens  and  goats  roam, 
and  whbre  various  daily  chores  are  performed,    outside  of  the  compound  may 
be  a  corral  for  larger  livestock  and  a  garden.    Most  rural  dwellings  have  no 
running  water  or  electricity;  lacking  wells,  many  rural  residents  must  go  to 
streams  and  springs  sometimes  quite  distant  from  their  homes.    But  water 
projects  are  now  making  water  easier  to  get  through  wells  and  water  taps. 
/ 
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In  the  towns,  houses  are  the  western-style  rectangular  variety,  using 
manufactured  building  materials  (bricks,  cement,  etc.).    Some  homes  have 
electricity  and  running  water.   As  you  may  expect,  in  general,  townspeople 
have  more  modern  water  and  toilet  facilities  than  rural  people  do. 


15.5  Exercises 


Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 

1.  Chifukwa  chiyani  Tsitsi  anafuna  kumanga  nyumba? 

2.  Ndani  akamthandiza  kufnanca  nyumbayo? 
3*    Adzamanga  kuti? 

4.  Tsekera  ndi  chiyani? 

5.  Anakumbiranji  maenje? 

6.  Anakumba  maenjewa  bwanji? 

7.  Anamata  chiyani? 

8.  Ndani  analikutunga  madzi? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  text: 

Kodi  chiyani          kuti  yani  etc.  * 

15i5i2       Past  Progressive     -noHfeu-    'was  -ing' 

Practice  this  pattern  by  asking  and  answering  questions  about  what  you  were 
doing,  where  you  were  going  

Munalikuchita  ahiyani  pmene  ndinakuona  ? 
'What  were  you  doing  when  I  saw  you?' 

Ndinalikuwerenga  pmene  munandiona. 
'I  was  reading  when  you  saw  me.' 


15.5.1  Questions  on  the  Text 
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\lst  student:    Munaliku*  ^   pamene  ndinakuonani? 


-pita  kuti 


-Chita  chiyani 
-pita  kuti 
-thandiza  yani 


\ 

etc. 

2nd  student:    Ndinaliku-  pamene  munandiona, 

-pita 
-lemba 

/  \  -yendetsa 

I     \  -awira  ntchito 

\ 


\ 
\ 


•sewera 
-thandiza 


15i5i3      Present  participle:   2£r       verb  root   +  -a 

\ 

Practice  using  the  present  participle  by  asking  and  answering  questions 
in  the  followina  pattern:  \ 

\ 

Chinaoneka  ahiyani  popita  kuntahitdi^ 
'Whet  happened  when  going  to  work?' 

Popita    kmtGhito,  ndinagula  fodya. 
'Going  to  work,  I  bought  some  tobacco.' 

\ 

1st  student:    Chinaoneka  chiyani  po- 


-pita  kusukulu 
■tsegula  chitsekocho? 
•bwera  kuntchtto? 


2nd  student:     Po-  ndina- 

«*pita  kusukulu 
-tsegula  chitsekocho 
etc. 
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ISSi^      vamodzi/limodzi       *  together* 

You  have  a  friend.    State  things  that  you  like  to  do  together: 

Timakonda  ^  pamodzi . 

kuphunzira 
kupita  kuulendo 
kuvina 
etc. 

Also  state  things  you  don*t  like  to  do  together: 

SI  timakonda  pamodzi/limodzi . 

kudya 

kugwira  ntchito 
etc. 


KUMANGA  NYUMBA 


15,6  Supplementary  Reading 
15.6.1        nyumba  ndine 


By  E.J.  Chadza 


Nyumba  ndlne,  Nyumba  ndine, 

Unati  mzatl. 

Onse  almira  Ine, 

Ine  mzati  wa  ngwi ! 

Nyimiba  ndlne,  Nyumba  ndine, 

Unati  mzatl. 

Nyumba  ndlfe,  Nyumba  ndife, 

Linati  phaso. 

Onse  al Indira  ife, 

Ife  denga  la  gwa! 

Nyumba  ndlfe,  Nyumba  ndlfe, 

Linati  phaso. 

Nyumba  ndife,  Nyumba  ndife, 

Zinati  zipupa. 

Onse  aonera  ife, 

Ife  zipupa  za  njol 

Nyumba  ndife,  Nyumba  ndife, 

Zinati  zonse. 

Nyumba  ndani?   Nyumba  ndanii 

Zinati  zonse. 

Tonse  aposetsa  ndani? 

Ife  payekha  zi! 

Nyumba  ndani?   Nyumba  ndani; 

Zinati  zonse. 

Nyumba  ndife,  Nyumba  ndife, 

Zinati  zonse. 

Mtolo  umodzi  pomanga 

Tonse  pamodzi  ndil 

Nyumba  ndife,  Nyumba  ndife, 

Zinati  zonse. 
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-H  'say' 

-imira  'depend  on' 

ngui*  'strength' 

-lindira    'wait  for' 

qua*  'Strength' 

zivupg  (CI.  7/8)  'walls' 

-poeetaa    ' excel  1 ' 

zi*  'nothing' 

mtolo  (3/4)  'bundlej 

ndi*    'all'     ^  " 


♦These  four  words  are  called  ideophones.    Ideophones  occur  in  many  languages* 
of  the  world,  but  seem  to  be  especially  common  in  African  languages  and 
particularly  In  Bantu  languages,  such  as  Chichewa.    An  ideophone  Is  a  word 
which  'sounds  like  Its  Idea'  (Ideo-phone) ;  that  is,  unlike  with  other  words 
you  can  connect  Its  sound  with  Its  sense.'  Ideophones  usually  function  as 
adverbs;  that  Is,  they  amplify  the  meanings  of  verbs  or  adjectives.  Many 
of  them  answer  the  question  'how',  expressing  'how'  an  action  was  done,  'how' 
Intense  some  feature  is.   Their  sense  and  use,  then  differs  decidel:  from  the 
nouns  which  have  related  meanings.    For  example,  mdvia  means  'darkness'  but 
the  Ideophone  H  answers  the  question  'how  dark?'  with  a  sense  of  'very  dark' . 
Here  are  some  examples  of  how  they  are  used: 

M'ahipinda  ahanga  muli  hi.  ' 
'In  my  room  it's  very  daH. ' 

Mili  gua. 

'I'm  very  fine  (strong,  firm). 
Madzi  atha.  phu. 

'The  water  is~f1n1shed  completely,    (all  gone). 


Mbale  ycam  Hi  fwa. 

'Your  plate  Is  very  full.' 
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15.5.2 

KAHANGIDWE    KA  CHIMBUDZI 

By  J.J.  Chiwala  Banda 

Choyamba  tipeze  malo  amene  palibe  miyala  yambiri,  chifukwa  sitivutlka 
pokumba.    Popeza  chlmbudzl  chimafunika  kukumba  kopitirlra  msinkhu  was  munthu 
kuopa  kuti  chingadzadze  msanga.    Kukula  kwake  muutali  chikhale  mapazi  anayi  j 
ndl  hafu;  muufupl  mapazi  awlri  ndl  hafu  kuti  mukhale  malo  okwanira. 

Tipita  kutchire  kukadula  mitengo  ya  mtundu  wa  muwanga  kaya  yolimbirapo 
yoyala  panMamba.    Mnene  mull  nyangalazi  tiyikemo  miyala  ndlkufotsera  ndl 
dothi  kenaka  titsire  ndi  mtsiro  ndikusalaza  ndi  nkhulungo.  Tisaiwale 
kusiya  dzenje  laling'ono  loti  tlzidzakhalapo  podzithandiza.  Osalephera 
kukhala  ndl  chovundlkira  padzenje  pachimbudzipo. 

Tipltenso  kutchire  kukapeza  mtanda,  nsichi,  nsungwl,  phaso,  tsekera, 
udzu  ndi  luzi  kapena  khonje.   Tikumbe  maenje  mozunguliza  chlmbudzl  chija 
ndipo  tiyikemo  nslchi  zlja.    Nsungwl  zija  tizlng'alule  kuti  tlpanlre  nslchi 
zija  pomanga  ndl  luz1  lija  pafuplpafupl  mkatl.    Kunja  kwake  tithire  tsekera 
ndlkupananso  ndl  nsungwl  ndl  kumata  mkatl  ndl  kunja;  kenaka  tikulungize 
zipupazo.    Tisaiwale  kusiya  khomo. 

Titenge  n:tanda  ndl  kulka  pamwamba  pa  zipupazo  motanthallka  muutali  wake> 
ndl  kutenga  phaso  kumanglrlraku  mtandawo  mozunguliza  nyumba  yonse,  tipanenso 
ndl  nsungwl  phaso  11ja  mozunguliza  denga  lonse  ndipo  tikatero  tithire  tsekera 
mozungulira  denga  lonse  titapana  ndi  nsungwl.   Tifolere  denga  lija  ndl  udzu 
kuwopetsa  mvula  ndl  dzuAa.    Pomallza  kwenlkweni  timanglrire  chltseko. 


Vocabulary 

-funlka    'be  Inportant* 
msinkhu  'size' 
-opa    *be  afraid' 
-dzadza  'fllT 
muutali  *  'length' 
muufupl  'width' 
tchire  'bush' 
-yala  'spread' 
nyangalazi  'gaps' 
-fotsera  'cover' 
mtsiro  'stone' 


motanthallka  'crosswire' 

-salaza   'make  smooth' 

nkhulungo  (9/10)    'a  smoothing  stone/ 

osalephera    'Don't  fall' 

chovundlkira  'cover* 

mtanda  'beam' 

-ftg'alula  'split' 

pafuplpafupl  'closely' 

-thira  'layer' 

-folera  'thatch' 
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15.7  Proverb 

Discuss  the  following  proverb,  its  imagery,  and  appropriateness: 

Mutu  umodzi  suaenza  denga* 
'Senza  'carry' 

(This  proverb  advises  us  not  to  try  doing  things  alone;  many 
difficult  tasks  demand  a  group  effort  in  order  to  succeed.    Just  as 
one  beam  can  not  hold  up  a  roof,  one  person  can  not  do  everything  by 
him/herself.) 

15.8  Riddles 

Q.  Ndamanga  nyi^iba  yanga  yopanda  khomo.  Nchiyani? 
A.  Dzi  ^a 


Q.  Ndamanga  nyumba  ya  mzati  umodzi.  Nchiyani? 


NYUMBA  YATHU 
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REVIEW  EXERCISES 
Lessons  11-15 


A«Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  question,  making  all 

necessary  agreement   changes.   Then  answer  the  question  with  the  appror 
priate  form  of  the  modifier  provided.    Remember  that  there  are  five  types 
of  iTOdifiers: 

1)  Number  stems,  -ngati  'how  many/much'  and  -ina  'some,  other,' 
take  the'  AP. 

2)  Nouns,  qualifiers,  and  possessive  stems  take  the  associative  . 
prefix  (AP   +    'a'  of  association) . 

3)  Adjectival  stems  take  a  conjunctive  double  prefix  (the 
associative  form  +   the  AP). 

4)  The  verb  stems  -tha  and  -pita  take  the  AP   +   the  perfect 
T/A  as  a  prefix. 

5)  Verbal  modifiers  take  the  verbal  modifier  prefix  (associative 
prefix   +   the  feu-  of  the  infinitive). 

Example: 

Model  Question:   Amtenga  tebulo  totcmi? 

'What  kind  of  table  did  he/she  bring?' 

Noun/Modifier:  ahakudya/'tentha 

New  Question:    Anatenga  ahakudya  ahotcavL? 

'What  kind  of  food  did  Ke/she  bring?' 

Answer:   Anatenga  ahakudya  ahotentha. 

'He/she  brought  some  hot  food.' 

1.  kalata/-tali  6.  ng'offlbe/-kalamba 

2.  galu/-muna  .7.  chipewa/-ng'ono 

3.  zingwe/-ina/-fupi  8.  khasy/-thyoka 

4.  madzi/-zizira  9.  mipeni/-tsopano 

5.  7wana/-dwala  10.  nabuku/-kulu 
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B«Change  the  following  active  sentences  into  passive  ones.    Remember  that 

1)  The  PATIENT  becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

2)  The  AGENT  or  'DOER'  (if  there  is  one)  is  expressed  as  the 
object  of  ndi  'by' . 

3)  The  active  verb  is  made  passive  by  adding  to  the  verb  root 
a  harmonic  vowel  (i  ore)    +  the  passive  suffix  -du-  + 

a  word  final  vowel  (-a  or  -e).  *; 

Example: 

Amayiwa  amgulitaa  Ghimanga  Ghonae. 
^  'Those  women  sold  all  the  maize/ 

Chimaanjga  chonse  ahinagUlitaidua  ndi  amayiwa* 
'AH  the  maize  was  sold  by  those  women.' 

1.  Abambo  anga  adzakohza  njing^^anga. 

2.  Tinapeza  mpeni  watsopano  pa  msewupo. 

3.  Ndikupatsani  nthochi  yomaliza. 

4.  Mwanayo  wamenya  mwanayu. 

5.  Amaimba  nyimbo  ija  bwino. 

6.  Amunawo  akumanga  nyumba  za  dothi. 

7.  Simunatseke  mazenerawo. 

8.  Taoni  phunzird  loyamba. 

9.  Ana  anaona  ngoziyo. 
10,  Ndidzamwa  mowa  wonse. 
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What  kind  of  table  do  you  like?' 
'I  like  a  short  table.' 

I 
t 

3.  M'dziko  la  pansi  dziko  laling'ono  kupambana  onse  ndi  liti? 

4.  Mukufuna  madzi  otani? 

5.  Anamenya  mMana  wa  yani? 

6.  Muzichita  chiyani  masiku  onse? 

7.  Munagula  chingwe  chiti? 

8.  M'Ameleka  tawuni  yalkulu  kupambana  onse  ndi  iti? 

9.  Anavutana  ndi  yani? 

10.   Munapatsidwa  chiyani  ndi  abambo  anu? 

1  Complete  the  following  sentences. 
Example: 

Mukaahedua. . .  Mukaahedhkx,  sindidzakudikirani. 

'If  you  are  late,  I  won't  wait  for  you.' 

1 .  Atawamvera. . . 

2.  Ndikadwala... 

3.  Musanamuone. . . 

4.  Akaiwala  kubwera... 

5.  Nditalemba  kalatazo... 

6.  Akaddchenjera... 

7.  Chala  chathyoka  chifukwa... 

8.  Musanasewere  mp1ra. . . 

9.  Anatipatsa  zovalazo  chifukwa... 
10.   Mukadapanda  kugwa... 


C«Answer  the  following  questions. 
Example: 

Mumakonda  tebulo  lotani? 
Mimakonda  tebulo  lalifupi. 

1.  Anagulira  mphatso  yani? 

2.  Ndani  akugwira  ntchito  nanu? 
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E#Malce  comparative  sentences  of  the  type  'bigger  than.,. /more  beautiful 
than . . . •    Remember  tha t ; 


Sentence  ^  kuposa  ^  a  reduced  sentence 
(or  kuvambana) 

Example: 

mpcmdo  mzju...      '^kulu. .  .mpcmdo  uwo 

Mpccndo  mu  ndi  waukulu  kuposa  mpando  udo. 
•This  chair  is  bigger  than  that  chair.' 

1.  nsalu  iyi/-dula/nsalu  iyo 

2.  ulimi/-vuta/uphunzitsi 

3.  Joni/-kalamba/inu 

4.  ntoochi  yanu/-ipa/yanga 

5 .  Kuwerenga/ - ko  ndwer e ts  a/ ku 1 emba 

6.  miyala  iyoZ-lemera/miyala  iyi 

7 .  atsi  kana/*chul uka/anayamata 

8.  ku  Karonga/-tali/Lilongwe 

9.  Ukonde  uwo/ *tsopano/ukonde  uwu 
10.  Mitengo  iyo/-fupi/nyumba  izo 
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Rsubstitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  nx)de1  question  and  then  answer 
with  the  fluent  usage  form  meaning  'with'  (na-)    +   the  demonstrative. 
Remember  that: 

1)   The  verb       ndi  'have'  is  composed  of  -li  'be'    +  ndi 
'wi  th\ 


2)   ndi  'with'  can  form  a  contraction  with  the  -o  demonstrative. 

Example:  : 

Model :    Kodi  muli  ndi  ndalama? 

'Do  you  have  any  money?' 

Substitution:  abuenzi 

New  Model :    Kodi  muli  ndi  abwemi? 

'Do  you  have  any  friends?' 

Answer:    Inde,  muli  nawo. 

'Yes,  I  have  some. ' 

1.  zovala  zatsopano  6.  mabuku  okwanira 

2.  timipeni  7.  mphasa  yogonera 

3.  chitsime  chachikulu  8.  phunzira  loyamba  / 

4.  nkhokwe  9.  mipando  yochuluka 

5.  mkazi  10.  ana  ambiri 

0»Use  the  appropriate  form  of  the  verb  -ona  'see'  in  the  following  sentences. 
Example: 

Mikufuna  sukuluyatsopcmo.       Ndikufuna  kuora  aukulu  yataopano. 

'I  want  to  see  the  new  school . ' 

1.  AChibwe  ndi  aChikondi    kumsika. 

2.  Bwenzi  langa  kale  nyanja  ya  Chilwa. 

3.  Mayi  wokalamba  uja  mbala  usiku  dzulo. 

4.  Muyenera  minda  yathu. 

5.  Joni   m'galasimo. 

6.  Njoka  yaikuluyo   ndi  anthu  ambiri. 

7.  Ndlngathe  timbalameto. 

8.  Wukapita  ku  Blantyre  m'rifiawa  muno,   alendo  a  ku  Ameleka. 

9.  Bwerani  kuno.   anu! 

10.  Sitikonda   ngozi. 
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LESSON  16  A 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHIMODZI) 

c 

15.1      New  Vocabulary 
Class  6 

inaye^o    ^  exaiti/  exams ' 

Classes  7/8 

chambo    'a  type  of  f1sh  found  in  Lake  Malawi 

Classes  9/10 

njrtvu   '  el ephan t/el ephan  ts ' 

ngozl    'accident/ accidents'  ^ 

Verbs 


^      -thyola  *  break' 
-duka  'be  cut' 
-ng'amba  'tear'  r 
-ng'ambUca    'be  torn' 
-oneka  'be  visibV 
-dyeka  'be  edible' 
-pczeka  'be  ^ound' 
'    -limika  'be  grown' 
-mweka  'be  drinkable' 
<^  -soka  'sew' 


ERIC 


^ERB  SuFi-'IX 

-k-     stative  suffix' 

Conjunctions  * 

•ngati  'If 

ngakhale  'even,  even  though,  e'an  if,  although' 
ngakhale...kapena...  'whethey..or  not,  whether  or  not' 
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16.2    The  StmTIve  Suffix^  -k- 

We  have  already  seen  a  pa^lve  verb  form  expressed  by  th2  -dw-  suffix. 
In  that  form,  the  PATIENT  (the  person  cr  thing  acted  upon)  is  the  subject 
of  the  passive  verb  and  the  AGENT  (the  'doer'  of  the  ac%ion)  may  be  expressed 
as  the  object  of  ndi^  'with*: 

Ndege  ina.  nedwa  ndi  i'^e.    'The       e  was  seen  by  u^,' 

There  is  another  verb  form  which  functions  with  a  patient  as  the  { 
subject  of  the  verb.    It  is  called  the  stative  and  it  is  marked  by  the 
verbal  suffix  -<-,     Whereas  the  passive  suffix  stresses  the  idea  of  action, 
the  stative  suffix  stresses  the  idea  of  state.    In  fact,  the  stative  has  two 
aspects:    it  can  express  a  state  ('The  bottle  is  broken,')  or  it  can  express 
the  potential  of  a  state  ('The  moon  is  visible'.     That  is,  there  is  a 
potential  of  the  moon  being  seen,)    The  formal  subject  of  the  sentence  is 
the  PATIENT  and  t^^  AGENT  ('doer')  of  the  action  is  not  expressed-  This 
makes  a  stative  v«      different  from  a  passive  verb  because  remember  that 
the  agent  may  be  t  •ionally  expressed  with  the  passive  suffix.  Compare 
the  following  sentences: 

Passive   -dw-  Stative  -Ic- 

Mwezi  'unaonedwa  ndi  ife  dzulo,  Mwezi  upaoneka  d2Lil£ 

'The  moon  was  seen  by  us  yesterday.'    'The  moon  was  visible  yesterday-' 

"^he  verb  unaonedwa   expresses  the  idea  that  che  moon  'was  seen'  by  someone 
ndi  ife  *by  us'  indicates  that  agent.    On  the  other  hand,  unaoneka  only 
descTTFes  the  situation  or^state  of  the  moon  'being  visible'  without  concern 
for  an  agent.    There  is  the  possibility  that  because  'the  moon  was  visible', 
v^'was  seen'  by  someone.    But  with  the  stative,  'by  someone'  is  not 
relevant.   All  thait  is  relevant  is  th^  state  of  the  moon.  Adverbia\ 
constructions  indicating  time  may  follow  the  stative  verb,  but  not  the  AGENT 
nor  are  any  objects  of  tbe  Vgrjr possible* 

To  form  the  stative,  the  verb  root  will  take  the  harmonic  vowel  -1-  or 
-e-    (according  to  the  same  riles  as  those. for  this  vowel  with  the  applied 
or  passive  suffixes)  before  adding  the  suffix  -Jc-  and  final  -e  or  -a: 

-1-  -e 

Verb  root     +   ^      +   -k-"^  ^ 
-e-  -a 

1)  Monosyllabic  verbs:  A 

'eat'      -dy-   +   -e-    +   -k-  _  -a   =   -dyeka    'be  edible' 

2)  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable: 

a)    Verb  roots  whose  vowtl  is  -0-  or-e^-: 

-ona    'see'     -on-   +   -e-   +   -k-   +   -a   «   -oneka    'be  visible' 
^Vfind'    -pe2-+   -e-   +   -k-   +   -a-  -   -pezeka    'be  found' 
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b)    Verb  roots  whose  vowel  is.  i,,  a,,  or  u^: 

-lima  'grow'-  -lim-   +   -i-   +   -k-    +   -a  =  -jjmika    'be  grown* 
-ng'amba  'tear*  -ng'amb-   +  -i-+-k-+  -a  =  -no' ambika    'be  torn' 

For  some  verbs  ending  with  -Ta^  or  -ra  ,  those  syllables  are  dropped 
before  adding  the  -Jo-  suffix: 

-dula    'cut'      -du-   +  -ka   »  -duka    'be  cut' 
-thyola    'break*    -thyo-  +  -k..   =  -thyoka    'be  broken' 

Exampl es :    Chambo  chimapezeka  m' nyanjamo. 

"Thambo  is  found  in  this  lake. ' 

Phiri  1  a  Mul arje  limaoneka  masiku  onse . 
'Mulanje  is  always  visible."* 

Mkono  unathyoka  chaka  chatha. 
'My  arm, was  broken  last  year.* 

In  the  first  two  examples,  the  habitual  T/A  -ma-  is  used.    This  is  a  common 
T/A  prefer  used  with  the  stative,  probably  because  if  something  is  in  a  state 
or  could  be  potentially  in  a  state  (the  two  senses  of  the  stative  verb), 
there  usually  is  a  habitual  aspect  about  it.   The  past  T/A  -na-  also  occurs  o^ten 
with  stative  verbs,  with  reference  to  a  past  state.' 


• 


5- 
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Exercises 

A,      Give  the  stative  form  of  the  following  verbs: 
-dya   -  -dyeka 


1. 

-konda 

2. 

-iwala 

3. 

-konza 

4. 

-gul  i.tsa 

5. 

-gwi  ra 

6. 

-kwera 

7. 

-mva 

8. 

-thyola 

9. 

-werenga 

10. 

-mwa 

B,      Substitu"-e  the  following  expressions  into  the  model  sentence,  making  all 
necessary  agreement  changes:  - 

Example:    Chimanga  chimapezeka  m^Malawi. 

Model:       'Maize  is  found  in  Malawi.* 

Substitute:  Mtedza 

New  Model:   Mtedza  umapezeka  m' Malawi. 

'Ground  nuts  are  found  in  Malawi.'  f 

1.  Maluwa 

2.  Njoka 

3.  Udzudzu 

4.  Nthochi 

5.  Tii 

6.  Chambo 

7.  Mbuzi 

8.  Mitengo 

9.  Zipatso  zonse 
10.  Njovu 


i 
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C,  Answer  the  following^^^uestions  with  the  stative  verb  form: 

Example:      Chimapezeka  cl.  ^anl  m' Malawi? 
•What's  found  in  Malawi?* 

Mikango  imapezeka  m* Malawi. 
'Lions  are  found  in  Malawi.' 

1 .  Chimaoneka  chiyanT? 

'  2.  fhimaw'irengeka  chiyani? 

3.  Chinathyoka  chiyani? 

4.  Chimadyeka  chiyani? 

5.  Chimes irpika  chiyani? 

6.  Chinaduka  chiyani? 

7.  Chimamweka  chiyani? 

8.  Chinaiwalika  chiyani? 

9.  Chinathyoka  chiyani? 
10.  Chinang'ambika  chiyani? 

D,  Make  true  and  false  statements  using  verbs  containing  the  stative 
suffix  -Jc-  about  the  classroom  or  any  shared  information.    If  the  statement 
is  true,  say  Inde  'yes';  if  it  is  false,  say  lyayi  'No'  and  correct  it: 

.1 

Udzu  umadyeka. 
'Grass  is  ev.  '  ' 

lyayi,  chimanga  chimadyeka. 
'No,  maize  is  edible.' 


•A  w 
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16.3  Conjunctions 

You  have  already  learned  some  conjunctions  which  tie  together  different 
parts  of  a  sentence.    Ndi  and  ndipo  meaning  'and'  link  coordinate  parts  of 
a  sentence: 

Ndidzadya  -.hipatso  ndi_  buledi. 
' I'll  eat  fruit  and  bread.' 

Anagula  buku  lija  dzulo,  ndipo  aliwerenga  lero.  I 
'He  bought  the  book  yesterday,  and  he  has  read  it  today.' 

Koma  'but'  connects  dissimilar  or  lontradictory  parts  of  a  sentence: 

Ndimakonda  nsomba,  koma  sindikufuna  tsopano. 
'I  like  fish  but  I  don't  want  any  now.' 

And  chlfukwa  states  the  cause  or  reason  for  a  state  or  action: 


Chifukwa  chiyani  munamumenya? 
'Why  did  you  hit  him?' 

Ndinamumenya  chifukwa  anaba  mabuku  anga. 
'I  hit  him  because  he  stole  my  books.' 

Some  additional  conjunctions  that  we'll  look  at  are:    noati  'if, 
noakhale  'althouah',  ngakhal6. .kapena. . 'whether  or  not'.    All  of  these 
occur  in  subordinate  clauses  which  never  can  be  complete  sentences  on  their 
own:    they  always  occur  as  appendages  of  main  cluases. 


You  already  learned  another  expression  mraning  'if/when':    the  verbal 
prefix  -ka-: 

Akabwora,  adzakuthandizani . 
' If  he  comes,  he'll  help  you.' 

Nqati  can  be  used  to  convey  the  same  sense  of  'if.    The  difference  is  that 
nqati  can  be  used  to  precede  a  verb  with  any  T/A  prefix  (not  -ka-)  in  the 
subordinate  'if  clause: 

Ngaf*   AP   +   T/A  +   verb  stem.  Main  Clause 

Ngatj    adzabwera,  adzakuthandizani . 
'  If  hi  comes,  he'll  help  you.' 

Ngati  introduces  a  condition  in  a  subordinate  clause  ('if  he  comes')  whose 
appropriate  result  ('he  will  help  you')  is  given  ir    "^.e  main  clause.  There- 
fore, the  subordinate  ngati  clause  states  tne  condition  and  the  main  clause 
states  the  result. 


16.3.1    Ngati  'if 
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The  ngati  clause  may  come  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentences: 


(result)  (condition) 
Ndidzapita^  ngati  mudzanoipatsa  ndalama. 
•ril  go  if  you  give  me  the  money.* 

» 

(condition)  (result)  I 

Ngati  iitvula  igwa,  sitidzasewera  mpira. 
'if  it  rains,  we  won't  play.' 


Other  examples: 

Ngati  sabwera  posachedwa,  ndichoka. 
'If  he  doesn't  come  soon,  I'll  leave.* 


Ndidzakonda  ngati  mudzandigwirira  ntchito. 
"I'll  be  happy  if  you  will  work  for  me.' 
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EXERCISES 

A.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  anzanu  afuna  kuchoka? 
•What'n  you  do  if  your  friends  want  to  leave?' 

Ndichokanso  ngati  anzanga  afuna  kuchoka. 
Til  leave  too  if  my  friends  want  to  leave.' 

1.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  njinga  yathyoka? 

2.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  sabwera? 

3.  Ndani  adzayendetsa  ngati  mungathe  kukonza  galimoto  yathu? 

4.  Mudzaphika  chiyani  ngati  anzanu  afika? 

5.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  inu  mulibe  ndalama? 

6.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  simungathe  kunyantula  tebulolo? 

7.  Mudzapita  kutt  ngati  malaya  ang'ambika? 

8.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  mphunzitsi  wanu  sabwera  m'kalasi 

9.  Mudzapita  kut^  ngati  mukufuna  kubwereka  mabuku? 
10.  Mudzachita  chiyani  ngati  mudzapita  ku  Blantyre? 

B.  Complete  these  sentences: 

Example:    Anatitengera  chipatso  chija  ndipo.../ 

Anatitengera  chipatso  chija  ndipo  tinachidya. 
'They  brought  us  the  fruit  and  we  ate  it.* 

1.  Ndachedwa  chifukwa... 

2.  Anamaliza  ntchitoyi  ndipo  ... 

3.  Ndikumukonda  koma  ... 

4.  Alimiwo  analima  mtedza  ndi... 

5.  Tingathe  kukhoza  ngati... 

6.  Sitinadziwa  chifukwa... 

7.  Anaba  ndalama  zanca  ndi... 

8.  Anachita  ngozi  konia... 

9*    Ndi kupangi rani  tebulo  ngati... 

10.  Ndinawerenga  buku  la  Chichewalo  koma... 


J 
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16.3.2       Ngakhale  ' although' >  'even  if' 

Ngakhale  introduce?  a  circumstance  which  leads  to  an  'unexpected'  result 
expressed  in  the  main  clause: 

Circumstance  Result 
'Although  I  fed  the  dog,  it  bit  meT' 

Ngakhale  is  used  similarly  to  ngati ,  introducing  a  subordinate  clause  that 
nay  either  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or  at  the  end: 

I 

Noakhale  anadwala,  anapita  kuntchito. 

'Although  he  was  sick,  he  went  to  work.'  s 

Ndikuthandizani  ngakhale  ndatopa. 
'ril  help  you  although  Tm  tired.' 

Noakhale  timakondana,  sindidzakukwatira. 

'Al though  we  like  each  other,  I  won't  marry  you.* 


An  additional  meaning  of  ngakhale  is  'even  If: 

Noakhale  chipatso  ndi  choipa,  ndichidya. 
•Even  if  the  fruit  is  bad,  Pll  eat  it.' 

Ndivina  ngakhale  palibe  nyimbo. 

'I  dance  even  if  there  is  no  music' 


16.3.3     Ngakhale.... KAPiiNA  'whether  or  not' 

This  construction  indicates  that  something  will  occur  without  any  condition 
(e.g.  'I  study  whether  or  not  I  am  well.)    Ngakhale  introduces  the  conditional 
subordinate  clause  whose  verb. is  in  the  subjunctive  form  in  -e): 

Ndlpita  ngakhale  mvula  igwe  kapena  ayi. 

or 

Ndipita  ngakhale  mvula  igwe  kapena  isagwe. 

'I'll  go  whether  it  rains/should  rain  or  not  (shouldn't  rain) 

Note:    Ndipita  is  the  main  clause.    The  Ngakhale  ...  kapenci  clause  can't 
stand  on  its  own  as  a  sentence. 

Followitig  kapena,  there  is  the  choice  of  merely  using  ayi.  'not'  (short  for 
iyayi )  or  the  negative  of  the  subjunctive  verb  of  the  clause  (igwe- isagwe). 

Other  examples: 

Ndimadya  ngakhale  ndikhale  ndi  njala  kapena  ayi. 
'1  eat  whether  cr  not  I'm  hungrj'. ' 

Amaphunzira  ngakhale  ndikhale  ndi  mayeso  kapena  ayi. 
'fie  studies  whether  or  not  he  has  an  exam.' 


ERLC 
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EXERCISES 

Change  the  following  sentences  from  ngati  'if  statements  to  noakhale.. 
k^pena, .  'whether  or  not'  statements. 

Example:    Ndidzakuthandiza  noati  mundipatsa  ndalama, 
'ni  help  you  if  you  give  me  some  money/ 

Ndidzakuthandiza  noakhaTe  mundipatse  ndalama  kapena  ayi  .* 
*m  help  you  whether  or  not  you  give  me  money. 

1.  Tidzachoka  ngati  afuna  kuchoka. 

2.  Adzaimba  ngati  timfunsa. 

3.  Tingathe  kukhoza  ngati  tidzalimbikira  kuwerenga. 

.4.  Ndikupangirani  tebulo  ngati  mudzagula  matabwa  okwanira. 

5.  Adzapita  ku  Blantyre  ngati  apeza  galimoto. 

6.  Amaphika  zakudya  zambiri  ngati  pali  alendo. 

7.  Ndikufuna  kuvala  malayawo  ngati  mwasoka." 

8.  Amandikonda  ngati  ndili  ndi  ndalama. 

9.  Tidzadikira  ngati  simudzachedwa. 

10.  Ndimawerenga  ngati  ndili  ndi  nthawi. 

I,  Complete  the  following  statements:  ^ 

Example:    Sir.-Inamvetse  ngakhale 

Sindinamvetse  ngakhale  ndinawerenga  ^hunziro  lija. 
•I  didn't  understand  although  I  read  the  lesson.' 

1.  Ndimagwira  ntchito  tsiku  lili  lonse  ngakhale. . .kapena. . . 

2.  Ndinachita  ngozi  ngakhale... 

3.  Munthuyo  amaba  ngakhal e . . . kapena. . . 

4.  Ndimakonda  fodya  ngakhale... 

5.  Amayi  anga  amandilembera  kalata  ngakhale. . .kapena. . > 

6.  Tivutana  ngakhale. . . 

7.  Anavala  malaya  okongola  ngakhale... 

8.  Amamwa  mo^a  ngakhale. . .kapena. . . 

9.  Tinachedwa  ngakhale.*. 

10.  Ndingathe  kuimba  bwi  ^o  ngakhale... 
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r,  Join  the  follcwing  sentences  with  either  of  the  conjunctions  ngati 
*if'  or  naakhale  'although': 


Example:    Akuuzani   mumfunsa* 

Akuuzani  ngati  mumfunsa, 

'He  win  tell  you  vf  you  ask  him.' 

!•  Ndidya  nsomba  ^sindizikonda. 

2.  Mudzatopa  simumwa  khof  i . 

3.  Anagula  zjvala  zatsopano  anali  ndi  zokwanira. 

4.  Sipadzakhala  msonkhano  sadzabwera  mawa. 

5.  .  achedwa,  sitiwadikira. 

6.   ndikudziwa  kuphika  bwino,  ndalemba  khuki . 

7.  Ndingathe  kuyamba  ntchito  yanga  mudula  chingwe  ichi, 

8.  Afuna  galimoto  yatsopano  alibe  ndalama, 

9.   mukonza  njinga  yanga,  ndikondwa. 

10.    Ndikonda  nyimboyo  i        sindimva  mawuwo. 
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15.5  SUMflARY  EXERCISES 


A,  Answer  the  model  question  with  the  vocabulary  provided: 
Example: 

Model  Question:    Chimaoneka  chiyani  kuchokera  kuno? 

'What  is  visible  from  here?'  i 

Answer:  (nyanja  ya  Chilwa)  -  Nyanja  ya  Chilwa  imaoneka  kuchokera  kuno. 

'Lake  Chilwa  is  visible  from  here.' 

TV 

1 .  mitengo  yaitali 

2.  Phiri  la  Mulanje 

3.  nyumba  zambiri 

4.  galimoto  yatsopano  yanu  / 

5.  -  ulalo  waukulu  uja 

6.  minda  yawo 

7.  mwezl 

8.  sukulu  yathu 

9.  alendo  aja 
10.  kwathu 

(Continue  providing  your  own  examples  of  *  things/people*  that  are  visible.) 

B.  Change  the  following  sentences  into  ones  that  have  verbs  with  the  stative 
suffix  -k;-: 

Example:   Ndipathyola  mwendo  wa  tebulolo.  -  Mwendo  wa  tebulolo  unathyoka. 

"I  broke  the  leg  of  the  table.      "The  leg  of  the  table  was  broken. 

1.  Amalima^chimanga  kuno. 

2.  Timaona.chipatala  kuchokera  kuno. 

3.  Mwang'amba  mala^  anga. 

4.  AnadQla  chingwe  ichi. 

5.  Adya  nsima  iyo. 

'    6.  Anapeza  njoka  pafupi  ndi  nyumbazo. 

7.  Amagulltsa  mankhwala  kumsika. 

8.  Amakonza  njinga  pasitolopo. 

9.  Amamwa  moWa  wambi'ri. 
IO4.  Anaiftala  dzina  lanu. 


in 
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Ci  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropriate  clause: 

Example:   ngakhale  ndi  chovuta.  -Ndikukonda  Chichewa  ngaknale 

ndi  cnovuta,        like  Chichewa  although  it  1s  difficult.' 

1.   ngakhale  ndinu  wolemera  kapena  ayi, 

2.  -  ^ngati  abwera, 

3.    ngakhale  ndi  zophika  kapena  ayi'. 

4.   __£?lgati  ndi  patali.  ^ 

5.   ^ngakhale  ndi  chodula  kapena  ayi. 

6.   ngakhale  anadwala. 

7.  _   ^ngakhale  sadzafika  posachedwa. 

8.   ^ngati  mukumbuka. 

9.  rrgakhale  simukudziWa  kuphika^ 

IG.   ^ngati  mudzandithandiza. 

D.  Substitute  the  following  verbs  into  the  'whether  or  not'  (ngakhale/kape 
portion  of  the  model  sentence: 

Example: 

Model:  Adzabwera  ngakhale  adwale  kapena  asadwa^e. 

*He  will  come  whether  he  is  sick  or  riof . 

Substitution:  -phunzira 

New  Model:         Adzabwera  ngakhale  aphunzire  kapeha  asaphunzire. 
'He'll  come'whether  he  studies  or  not-' 


1. 

-dya 

2. 

-gwira  ntchlto 

3. 

-RMa  mo  MA 

4. 

-li  ndi  nthawi 

5. 

-mva  Chichewa 

6. 

-gona 

7. 

-sewera 

8. 

-thandlza 

9, 

-1emba 

10. 

-topa 

/no 
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16.5 


GRAmATICAL  PAHERNS  LEARNED 


The  Stative  Suffix  -K- 
'The  moon  was  visible. 


(Noun) 

AP 

+  T/A 

+   verb  root   +  "^^ 

vowel 
suffix 

Mwezi 

I- 

-na- 

-on- 

-e- 

-k- 

-a  j|    Mwezi  unaoneka 

Conjunctions 
■Ngati  'if 

•If  you  come.  Til  wait  for  you/ 


n      .  vowel 
^ioki       AP     +  T/A  +   verb  root  +  ^^^^^^ 

Main  Clause 

Noati  1  mu- 

0 

-bwer- 

-a 

ndikudikira 

Ngati  mubwera,  ndikudikira. 

Naakhale   'although,  even  if 

'Although  he  was  tired,  he  helped  us. 

verb 


vowel 


Ngakhale      AP  +  T/A      +  +  ^^^ff^^ 


Ngakha1e|  a- 

•na- 

-top- 

1 

1  anatlthandlza 

Ngakhale  anatopa,  anatithand1::a. 

Ngakhale... kapena   'whether  or  not' 
■We  will  go  whether  he  comes  or  not.' 


Main  Clause  ngakhale      AP   +  T/A  +  +   ^^ff^^   k^pen^  ayi 

kapena  |  ayi 


tidzapita 


ngakhale  |        |  ^ 


•bwer 


-e 


Tidzapita  ngakhale  abwere  kapena  ayi. 
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LESSON  16  B 
(PHUNZIRO  U  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHIMODZI) 


16.1     Njinga  Yothyoka 


MMamuna: 
Kathy: 

MMamuna: 
Kathy: 

NMamuna: 

Kathy: 
MManuina: 
'  Kathy: 

MMamuna: 
Kathy: 


MMamuna: 


Kathy: 


Moni  mayi. 

Moni  bambo. 

Mull  bwanji? 

Nd111  bwi no.  Nanga  inu? 

Nd111  bwlnonso.  Zikomo. 

Kdd!  yatani  njfnga? 

NjTnga  yaonongeka. 

Pepanl.    Chlnaonekd  nchiyani? 

Ndachlta  ngozl. 

Ndagwa  m'dzenje  chifukwa  cha  galimoto. 
Kodf  iMavijIala? 

lyayl,  sfndinavulale  kwambfri, 
koma  deresi  lang'air^tka. 
Kod!  okonza  njfnga  al!ko  kuno? 
Inde  al!ko. 

Bwerani ,  ndl kusonyezeni . 
ZYkomo  kwafflbfrl. 


16.2 


Vocabulary  Notes 


Kodl  yatani  njinga   'What's  the  matter  with  your  bicycle?* 

?  /do  what/bicycle 
'Onongeka   'he  damaged' 
-dzenJe   (maenje)  CI.  5/6  -'hole/holes' 
-vulala  'be  hurt' 
-nq'amblka   'be  torn' 
-okonza  njinga   'bicycle  repalnnen* 

those  fixing/bikes 
-Sony a  'point/show* 
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16.3     Usage  Notes 

16.3.1  -lAli  'do/$ay  what?' 

We  first  encountered  -tani  as  a  question  word  meaning  'what  sort  of* : 
Noun       VMP  +  -tani 


-tani  can  also  be  used  as  a  verb,  ('do  what/say  what/)  taking  an  AP  and 
T/A  in  a  question: 

Mukutani?    'What  are  you  doing?' 

(Mukutani  may  be  contracted  to  Mo  tani?   Mu  '^  Ku  »  mo) . 

In  "the  dialogue,  there  was  the  quescion: 

Kodi  yatani  njinga?   'What's  the  matter  with  the  bicycle?' 

The  questiort  literally  means  'What  has  the  bike  done?'  with  the  implication 
that  'something  has  happened  to  the  bicycle*. 

Some  further  examples:  i 


16.3.2    Noun  Formation  with  the  Verbal  Modifier  Prefix 


To  say  'a  person  (who)  fixes  bicycles',  we  would  nomally  take  the 
noun  munthu  'person'  and  follow  it  by  the  verbal  modifier  prefix  wo-  + 
the  verb  stem  -konza  'repair/fix': 

munthu  wokonza  njinga    'a  person  fixing  bicycles' 

However,  munthu  m^y  be  deleted,  leaving  wokonza  njinga  to  mean  the  'one 
(person)  fixing  bicycles'.    Even  though  muntnu  is  absent,  its  presence  is 
Implied  by  the  Class  1  VMP  wo-  (wa-  +  ku-  •  wo-).    Similarly,  the  word 
okonza  nlin_ga  would  mean  'people"Tixing  bikes^with  the  Class  2  verbal 
modifier  prefix  O7  (a,-  +  ku-  «  0-),   referring  to  the  plural  subject  anthu. 

Therefore  Class  1  and  2  VMPs  wo-  and  0-  can  be  used  to  create  'people' 
nouns  from  many  verb  stems.   We  have  already  seen  wophunzira  which  refers 


buku  lo- 


-tani   «  buku  lotani 

•What  sort  of  book?' 


Mukutani?    'What  are  you  doing?'  I 
Ndikuwerenga  bukuli?   'I'm  reading  this  book.'  \ 
Kodi  yatani  njinga?   'What's  the  matter  with  the  blke?' 
Njinga  yaonongeka.    'The  bicycle  is  damaged.'  \ 


V>  ti 
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to  (munthu)  wophunzira  'a  person  who  studies*  or  'a  student*. 
Other  examples: 
verb 

-dwala      'be  sick*  wodwala    *a  sick  psrsonVodwala    'sick  people 

-£hika      *cook*  wophika    *cook*  /  ophika  *cooks* 

(one  whp  cooks)    (ones  who  cook) 

,  Monosyllabic  verbs  do  not  merge  their  associative  forms  with  the  ku-  of 
the  infinitive: 

-ba   *stear  wakuba    *  thief  Vakuba  *  thieves* 


Anagwira  wakuba  mumslka. 

•They  caught  the  thief  In  the  market,* 

Wophika  anakonza  nsomba  zambiri, 
*The  cook  prepared  a  lot  of  ^ish.* 


16.4     Cultural  Notes 


16,4,1  Bicycles 

For  those  who  can  afford  them,  bicycles  are  a  useful  and  efficient 
form  of  short  distance  transportation.    With  bus  service  limited  and 
automobiles  priced  out  of  reach,  the  only  real  alternative  to  walking 
everywhere  Is  cycling. 

Bicycle  repairs  are  often  simple  enough  to  be  done  by  the  owner. 
As  much  as  bicycles  are  used  for  transporting  people,  they  are  also  for 
transporting  goods.    It  Is  sometimes  astounding  to  see  the  size  and  variety 
of  things  carried  on  the  back  of  a  bicycle:   pigs,  chickens,  baskets,  pots, 
clothing,  and  all  manner  of  farm  produce.    Bicycles  are  therefore  work 
vehicles  more  than  recreational  ones. 


16.4.2  Bicycle  Repair 


Keeping  a  bicycle  In  good  working  order  is  somewhat  of  a  challenge. 
While  there  is  no  problem  riding  on  the  paved  roads  that  exist,  cyclists 
often  have  to  travel  on  roads  of  rock  and  dirt.   There  the  risk  of 
punctures  and  of  damage  by  rocks  is  high.    Meeting  domestic  animals  (pigs, 
chickens,  goats,  ducks)  and  other  larger  vehicles  on  the  road  also  is  a 
hazard  for  the  cyclist. 
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Knowledge  of  basic  proper  care  of  the  bicycle  is  a  first  step.  Also 
being  able  to  fix  a  flat  tire  will  save  you  hours  of  waiting  or  pushing 
your  bicycle  to  the  nearest  town.    In  the  case  where  you  do  need  the  help 
of  a  mechanic,  you  may  find  them  only  in  larger  towns  where  the  number  of 
bicycles  would  give  enough  business  to  a  bicycle  mechanic.   Still,  many 
garages  and  gas  stations  have  mechanics  who  are  capable  of  working  on 
bicycles  as  a  side  business,  but  garages  are  few  and  far  between  outside 
of  towns. 


The  following  dialogue  is  a  typical  encounter  between  a  mechanic 
and  someone  whose  bicycle  is  in  need  of  repair. 


kwa'uokonza  NJINGA 


Kathy: 
Uokonza: 

Kathy: 
Wokonza: 

Kathy 
Wokonza 

Kathy 
WoKonza 

Kathy 
Wokonza 

Kathy 


Odi  \ 

Eee>  Afike 

Moni  may1.,^^li  bwanji? 
Ndilipo.    Kaya  inu? 
Ndiliponso.  Zlkomo. 
Chovuta  nchlyani? 

Sindldzlwa.    Tayala  llkukhula  'Khwe,  khwe,  khwe* 

Chabwino.  Ndlone. 

Ndi  ndalama  zingati? 

Mundipatse  75  tambala  basi. 

Chabwino.   Mumaliza  nth awl  yanji? 

Ndimaliza  posachedwa. 

Chabwi  no .   Ndiyembekeza • 


chovuta  (7/8) 
tayala  (5/6) 


•problem* 
•tire' 


'khwe>  khwe,  khwe'    *an  Ideophone  (a  sound  which  conveys  an  Idea) 

describing  the  sound  of  the  bicycle  wire  scraping. 

*yembekeza  wait' 
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tayala/, 
natayaH 


wilo/mawllo 


sipoko/slpokosi 


njinga  ya  kapalasa 
Additional  Vccabuury/Expressions 

Wdtcunda  qalu.   'I  bunped  Into  a  dog.' 
-gundi  'bump' 

Tavali  laphullka.  'Th*  tir«  has  burst,  (is  flat.) 
-fihulika  'burst' 

Tchtnl  Uduka  'Tht  chain  has  broken.' 

njlrja  vf  Boto  'motor  bikt' 
biki    of  TTr? 

bultkl/wibulaki   (S/6)  'braka/brakts' 
phedulo/wipodulo  (S/6)  'p«da1/p«da1s' 


ERIC 
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16.5     Exercises  y 

16.5.1   KODI  YATANI  NJINGA?    'What's  the  matter  with  the  bicycle?' 

Practice  the  pattern  'what's  the  matter  with  '  by  asking  and 

answering  questions  In  the  following  form: 

(Kodi   +  AP  +  -a-  +  -tani   +  .oun?) 

1st  student:    Kodi  -tani  '  ^? 

ya  ,  nginga 

•  ya  -  galimoto 

-   wa  mwendo 

cha  chala 

a  "  malaya 

etc. 


NJinga  yaonongeka    'The  bicycle  Is  damaged.' 
Mwendo  wanga  wathyoka.    'My  leg  Is  broken.' 
etc. 

16.5.2     ChINAONEKA  NchIYANI?      'W^at  happened?' 

Create  mini-situations  which  will  provoke  the  question  'what  happened?' 
Feign  crying,  laughlng,^  showing  anger,  looking  sick  or  tired,  appearing 
hurt  In  some  part  of  the  body. 

1st  student:    Chlnaoneka  nchlyani? 

2nd  student:  

Ndagwa  pinsl. 

Zinthu  zanga  zonse  zinabedwa. 
etc. 


2nd  student: 
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16.5.3     ChQVUTA  NCfllYANI?     'What's  the  problem?' 

Practice  this  pattern  by  asking  each  other  what  the  problem  is  (with  ' 
yotjr  bicycle,  or  pther  i1;emS).'  Answer  by  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  * 

1st  student:   Chovuta  nchiyani?    'What's  the  problem?' 

2nd  student:  '  I 

Tcheni  laduka.    'The  chain  is  broken/ 
Sindidziwa.    *!  don't  know.* 
f^andowu  wathyoka.    'This^>chair  is  broken/ 


*  ^  etc. 

16.5.4  OkONZA  NJIN6A     'bicycle  repairman' 

Practice  making  nouns  refering  to  people  from  the  verbal  modifier 
prefix  ■+  a  verb  stem.    The  first  student  should  tell  what  the  person 
does  Amakonza  nlinga;    'He  fixes  bikes.',  and  the  second  student  should 
ten  who  he  is:   Ndiye  wokonza  nJinga.    'He's  a  bicycle  repairman.': 

1st  student:   Amagulltsa  zinthuzo.      2nd  student:   Ndiye  wogulitsa. 
-phunzira 

-ba  ^ 

-phlka 
-Imba 
etc. 

16.5.5  The  Di/logues 


Create  some  dialogues  based  on  the  two  presented  In  this  lesson.  They 
should  be  between  a  cyclist  In  need  of  assistance  and  a  passerby  and  between 
a  cyclist  and  *  mechanic.   Vary  the  structures  and  situations  (the  type  of 
problem,  the  cause,  possibility  of  being  repaired,  cost,  time.)   Use  an 
actual  bicycle  aS  a  prop  to  help  you  explain. 


O  T 
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15.5    Supplementary  Reading 


/ 


Read  the  followina  page  of.  rules  and  regulationr.  governing  the  use 
of  bicycles.   Ask  your" teacher  for  any  explanations  of  vocabulary  or  rules. 


MALAMOLO  APAOERA 


ANTH'J  OKHAWO 
Oia€RA  NJINGArYA  MULALU 


EXTRA  RULES 

FOR  PEDAL  CYCLISTS  ONLY 


73.    Glance  behind  you  before  you  signal, 
move  off,  change  course,  overtake 
or  turn. 


74.  iV 


there  is  a  cycle  track,  use  it. 


ERIC 


73.  Yang'anani  m'mbuyo  ngati 
^mukufuna  kupereka  siginolo, 
^kunyamuka  kudula  njifa  ina, 

kuchita  chikhwathu  l|:apena 
kutembenuka.  | 

I 

74.  Ngati  mapatsidwa  m&lo 
oyendetsamo  njinga 
agwiritseni  ntchito. 

75.  Yendani  mondondozana  ngati 
muyenera  kutero  kapena 
pamene  galimoto  likufuna 
kukupitani.  Husayende 
limodzi   anthu  vt:oposa 
awi  ri .  ^ 

76.  Yendani  kumanzere  kwa  mseu 
ndipo  osapita*pita  mkati 
mwa  mseu. 

77.  Musanyamule  wina  kapena 
kanthu  panjinga  yanu  pamene 
mukudziwa  kuti  kuyendetsa 
bwino  simutha.  Musanyamule 
akatundu  nmanja  kapena 
mkhwapa  mwanu. 

78.  Musagwirire  kugalimoto 
kapena  wanjinga\ina. 

79.  Musayendetse  kumbuyo  kwa 
galimoto  ikuy^nda. 

80.  Ozutsani  mutu  wanu  ndipo 
penyani  pamseu.  Musayang'ane 
uku  ndi  uko  ngati  mwamva 
galimoto  likubwere  kumbuyo 
kwanu  chifukwa  mwina 
mungajejeme  ndi  kuphula  ngozi. 

^from  pages  24-25  of  Malamulj  a  ga  Msewu  and  pages  25^^26  of  TJje  Highway  Code 
printed  by  the  Government  Printer,  Zomba, Malawi 
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75.  Ride  in  single  file  when  road  or 
traffic  conditions  require  it  and 
whenever  beina  overtaken  by  a  motor 

vehicle.    NEVER  RIDE  MORE  THAN  TWO 
ABREAST. 

76.  Ride  well  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
Do  not  weave  in  and  out  of  traffic. 


77.    Never  carry  anyone  or  anything  that 
may  Interfere  with  your  proper 
control  of  the  machine.   Do  not 
carry  parcels  in  your  hand  or  under 
your  arm. 


78.  Do  not  hold  on  to  another  vehicle 
or  another  cyclist. 

79.  Do  not  ride  close  behind  a  moving 
vehicle. 

80.  Keep  your  head  up  and  your  eyes  on 
the  road.   Do  not  look  round  if  you 
hear  a  vehicle  approaching  you  from 
behind:   you  may  swerve  and  cause 
an  accident. 
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LESSON  17  A 
(PH'JNZIRO^LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHIWIRI) 


17.1      New  Vocabulary 

(■ 

Class  7 

chifikire   'since  arriving' 
chimwallre   'sjnce  (lying* 
chichoke>a    'since  leaving' 
chidyere   'since  eating' 
chisoni  'sadness' 

Verbs 

^  -yankha   'answer'      ^  , 

-nena,  'say'  .  , 

'  -uza  'tell' 

-funsa  'ask 
-pempha  'beg' 
-itana   'invite,  call' 
-t1  'say' 
-oaniza  'think' 
-uzldwa   'be  told' 
-vutikd   'be  troubled' 
-dzuka   'get  up' 
-wavia  'hurt' 


Time  Expressions 

lolemba  'Monday' 
koloko  'o'clock' 
Juni  'June' 
hafu  'half 
pasiti  'past' 
ftlfi  'five' 
teni  'ten' 
raola  'hours' 
Mali  Chi  'March' 


ERIC 
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QuESTiON  Words 

nthavll  yotani    'how  long?' 


17.2  KUTI 

Kuti  IS  a  versatile  word  which  can  function  as  a  verb  and  as  various  i 
conjunctTons.    Used  as  a  verb,  kuti  r.ieans   'to  say';  as  a  conjunction, 
It  means  either  'that'  or  'so  that/in  order  that'. 


17.2.1    VERb:  'say' 


The  verb  item  -tl.  (like  the  verb  -li  'beS  Is  Irregular  since  It  does 
not  end  In  t^^  final  vowel  suffixes  -a  or  -e  as  pther  verbs  do;  however,  -ti 
dots  take  both  an  AP  an^  i  T/A  In  Its'assemBly  pattern: 

AP  +   T/A  +  -t1 

Ndl-    -na-      -t1   •  Ndlnati    'I  said' 

A-       -ku-      -t1   ■  Akuti      'he  Is  saying' 

-ti.  Is  frequently  used  to  Introduce  a  direct  quotation: 

Anati,  "ndldzathandlza."   -  He  said,  "I'll  help." 

Mukachoka.  muinatl:    "Ndaplta,  tsalani  bwlno." 

When  you  leave,  you  must  say,  "I'm  going,  stay  well." 

Aphunzltsi  anafunsa  anati,  "Ndani  awerenga  tsopano?" 
The  teacher  asked:   "Who  will  read  now?" 

In  the  last  example,  the  verb  -ti  follows  another  verb  -funsa  'ask'  so  the 
sentence  has  the  literal  meaning:    'The  teacher  asked  she  said  'Who  will 
read  now?' 

-ti  can  appear  In  similar  constructions  after  -yankha  'answer'  and  -nena 
'say'  and  other  verbs  Involving  speaking: 

Ndlnayankha  ndlnati,   "lyayl,  simungathe  kulcwa  muno."  . 
I  enswere^' saying:   "No  you  can't  enter  In  here." 

Depending  on'uhe  content,  the  sense  of  -ti  can  be  to  1n€?oduce  Indirect  or  * 
'reported'  speech  (Instead  of  a  direct  quotation): 
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Dlrect 
He  said:    "I'll  go." 
Anati:  "ndidzapita-" 


Indi rect 
He  said  he  will  go. 
Anati  adzaplta. 


In  the  examples,  the  *tl  verb  is  inneciitely  followed  by  both  direct  and 
indirect  speecli: 

Other  exanv)1es: 

Ndtmati  ndili  ndi  nthawi  yokwanlra. 
'I  usually -say  I  have  enough  time.' 

Akuti  sadzakwatire. 

•He's  spying     won't  marry,' 


r 


EMC 
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bXERCISES 

A,  Ask  questions,  making  the  following  substitutions  into  the  model 
question.    Then  give  an  appropriate  answer: 

Example:  

Model:  Mumati  chlyani  mukachoka? 

'If  you  leave,  what  do  you  say?* 

Substitution:  -ona  bwenzl  lanu 

New  Model:  Mumati  chlyani  mukaona  bwenzl  lanu? 

'If  you  see  your  friend,  what  do  you  say?' 

Answer:  Mukaona  bwenzl  lanu,  mumati *Mon1*bas1. 

'If  you  see  your  friend,  you  just  say  'hello/ 


1. 

-ona  nr-'amuna  wakalamba 

2. 

-ona  mayl  wokalamba 

3. 

-ona  munthu  m'mawa 

4. 

-ona  munthu  madzulo 

5. 

-vuta  munthu  wina 

6. 

-flka  panyumba  ya  munthu  wina 

7. 

-funa  kudzlwa  mtsngo 

8. 

-choka  nyumba  ya  munthu  wina 

9. 

-thokoza  munthu  wina 

10. 

-pita  kumbuyo  kwa  munthu  wina 

B.  Answer  the  model  question  with  a  form  of  the  verb  -tl  followed  by 
Indirect  clause  using  the  verbs  provided  below: 

Example:       Anati  chlyani? 

-pita       Anati  adzaplta.    'He  said  he  will  go.' 


1. 

-ngathe  kukwera  mitengo 

2. 

-mva  bwino 

3. 

-lankhula  pang'ono 

4. 

-werenga  bukulo 

5. 

-bwera  posachedwa 

6. 

-Imba  nylmboyo 

7. 

-gwira  ntchlto  usiku  uno. 

8. 

-peza  kagalu 

9. 

-dwala 

10. 

-dzlwa  anawo 
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17.2.2      KuTi  'that' 

Kuti  also  cah  be  used  to  link  together  parts  of  a  sentence  .    In  one 
sensa  it  can  mean  'that'  as  in  the  sentence: 

Ndinamva  ku^i  ntumadwala.    'I  heard  that  you  were  sick.' 

The  kuti  clause  (subject  +  verb)  acts  as  an  object  of  the  main  verb: 

'What  did  you  heir?   ' I  heard  That  you  were  sick.  i 

Other  examples: 

Ndinaiwala  kuti  palibe  mkaka.    'I  forgot  that  there*s  no  milk.' 
Takondwa  kuti  mungathe  kubwera.    'We  are  happy  that  you  can  come.' 
Analemba  kuti  amfyi  ake  anamwalira.    *He  wrote  that  his  mother  died.' 

When  the  kuti  clause  is  preceded  by  verbs  expressing  wishes  or  commands 
(such  as  -fuQi^nt*,  -uza  'telT,  -funsa  *ask',  -pempha  'beg')  a  subjunctive 
verb  fonn  IFTequired  after  kuti.   Whereas  in  English  we  might  say,  'I  asked 
him  to  go.',  in  Chichefta  you  would  have  to  say.  'I  asked  that  he  go'  with  'go' 
being  in  the  subjuncti*^. 

Earlier  we  saw  that  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  conveys  a  request. 
Think      kuti  ^  the  subjunctive  as  an  indirect  reque^^t. 

The  basic  form  of  a  sentence  with  verbs  of  requesting  such  as  -funa  is: 

Main  Verb  In  Immediate  Future  Subordinate  Verb  In  Subjunctive 

AP   +  0  T/A  •!•   funa  kuti         AP   +   0   T/A   +   V.  Root  +  -e 

Ndl-  funa  kuti        a-   -pit-  e«  Ndlkufuna  kuti  aplte. 

'I'  'want'  'that'     'he/she  should  go'«'I  want  him/her  to  go* 

Another  example  ^s. 

Afuna  kuti  tidye.    'He  wants  us  to  eat'  (literally  he  wants  that  we  should  eat.) 

The  other  verbs  -uza,  -funsa.  and  -pempha  take  an  object  prefix  corresponding 
to  the  subject  ortFe  kutTclause  (e.gTT  asked  him  that  he  should  go.) 

Subjunctive  Verb  form 
yAP  +  T/A  +  OP  +  -funsa  (kuti)     (AP   +  root  +  -e) 

-uza 
-pempha 

N^namufunsa  (kuti)  aplte.    'I  asked  him  to  go.' 
(I  Xsked  him  that  he  should  go.) 

Tinaviauza  (kut1)  agone.    'We  told  them  to  sleep.' 

Mudzamupempha  (kuti)  akhale.    'You'll  beg  her  to  stay.' 
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Kutl  in  the  preceding  three  sentences  Is  in  parenthesis  since  it  is 
optional  when  followed  by  a  subjunctive  verb: 

Tinakuuzani  musawerenge  bukuli. 

•We  told  you  not  to  read  this  book.* 

or 

'Tinakuuzani  kuti  musawerenge  bukuli. 

There  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  sentences. 

♦Remember  that  a  subjunctive  verb  forms  it  negative  with  the  prefix 
muwerenge  *you  should  read*  -  musawerenge  *you  shouldn*t  read.* 
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Exercises 


A.    Substitute  the  following  verbs  into  the  main  clause  of  the  model 
sentence: 


Example: 
Model: 

Substitution: 
New  Model : 


Ndlnamva  kuti  panallbe  msonkhano. 
'I  hear^Hiwt  there  wasn't  a  meeting.* 

-ganlza 

Ndlnaganlza  JtUwl  panallbe  msonkhano. 
'I  thought  ^at  there  wasn't  a  meeting.' 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


-kumbuka 

-lemba 

-Werenga 

-uzldwa 

-kondwa 

-Iwala 

-vutlka 

-mvetsa 

•nena 

-mva 


n  Complete  the  following  model  sentence  with  the  subjunctive  form  of 
trie  verb  In  paranthesls: 

Example: 

Model:   Anandluza  kuti.. ..'He  told  me  that....' 
Substitution:  (-dya) 

New  Model:  Anandluza  kuti  ndldye.    'He  told  me  to  eat.' 


1. 

(-gwira  ntchlto) 

2. 

(-bwara) 

3. 

(-phunzira) 

4. 

(-tinga  ndalamazo) 

5. 

(-mvtra  aphiinzltsl  anga) 

6. 

(-oMa  madzl ) 

7. 

(-leinba  kaUta  zamblrl) 

8. 

(-konza  njingt  yakt) 

9. 

(-fulumlra) 

10. 

(-dikira  pang'ono) 
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C,  Using  the  verbs  in  the  preceding  exercise,  answer  the  foUowing  model 
question  with  kuti  +  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb.  ^ 

Example:   Mufuna  chiyani?        'What  do  you  want?' 
(-dya) 

Ndifuna  kuti  adve.     'I  want  him  to  eat.' 


17.2.3  Kuti  'so  that' 

Kuti  can  also  be  a  conjunction  meaning  'so  that/in  order  that'.  It 
introduces  a  clause  which  gives  an  explanation  or  reason  for  the  state  or 
action  mentioned  in  the  main  clause  of  the  sentence.    In  English  we  might 
scy:    'I  wrote  in  ordsr  to  invite  you  here.'      or      'I  wrote  so  that  I 
should  invite  you  here.'    In  the  preceding  two  sentences,  the  'so  that'  or 
'in  order'  portions  give  the  reason  for  'writing'  —  'to  invite  you  here/ 
I  should  Invite  you  here.    In  English,  the  infinitive  follows  'in  order  to' 
and  a  full  sentence  follows  'so  that' /'in  order  that'. 

In  Chichewa,  'so  that/in  order'  as  expressed  by  kuti  will  be  followed 
by  a  clause    with  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  form  -e: 

(kuti)  +  AP  +  verb  root  +  -e 

Tinabwera  kuno  (kuti)  tiphunzire.      'We  came  in  order  to  learn. 

'We  came  so  that  we  may  learn.' 

Mverani  (kuti)  mumvetse.  '  .    'Listen  in  order  to  understand.' 

'Listen  so  that  you  may  understand.' 

Ndlnalemba  (kuti)  ndikuitane  kuno.     'I  wrote  in  order  to  invite  you  here.' 

'I  wrote  so  that  I  could  invite  you  here. 

As  in  the  preceding  usage  of  kuti  as  a  conjunction  waning  'that',  kuti 
in  the  context  of  'so  that'  may  be  omitted  with  out  any  change  in  meaning: 

Ndigwira  ntcliito  kwanbiri  ndithandize  banja  langa. 
'I  work  hard  in  order  to  help  my  family.' 
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EXERCISES 

A.    Substitute  the  following  verbs  Into  the  kuti  clause  of  tne  model 
sentifnce. 


Example: 
Hodel: 

Substitution; 
New  Model : 


Tabwera  kuno  kuti  tiphunzlre. 
'We've  come  In  order  to  learn.' 

-gwira  ntchlto 

Tabn^era  kuno  kuti  tigwire  ntchito. 
'We've  come  In  order  to  work/ 


1 .  -dya 

2.  -sewera 

3.  -Aerenga 

4.  -Imba 

5.  -phlka  chakudya  cha  madzulo. 

6.  -  gona 

7.  -lima  mindayo 

8.  -gulltsa  zinthuzo 

9.  -thandlza 

10.  •konza  gallmotoyo 


B,     Using  the  verbs  In  the  preceding  exercise^  answer  the  following  model 
questlbn: 


Example: 
Model: 

Answer: 


Chlfukwa  chlyani  anabwera?   'Why  did  they  come?' 

(-gwira  ntchlto) 
Anabwera  kuti  agwire  ntchlto.    'They  came  In  order  to  work/ 
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C,     Answer  the  following  'why?*  questions  with  a  sentence  containing 
a  kutl  'so  that/In  order*  clause: 

Exainple:      Chlfukwa  chlyani  munalowa  m*ch1p1ndanio? 
*Why  did  you  enter  that  room?* 

Ndlnalowamo  kuti  ndltenge  malaya  anga. 
'I  entered  In  order  to  take  my  shirt.' 

1.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  munadlkira? 

2.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  munatseka  chltsekocho? 

3.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  mumagwlra  ntchlto? 

4.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  munandlthandlza? 

5.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  mumaphunzira? 
6«  Chlfukwa  chlyani  munamumeoya? 
7«  Chlfkuwa  chlyani  munadzuka?' 

8«    Chlfukwa  chlyani  amaplta  kuulendo? 
9.    Chlfukwa  chlyani  mukmnpatsa  buku  lanu? 
10.    Chlfukwa  chlyani  anakwatlwa? 
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17.3  'Since' 

kuchokera/kuyainblra  dzulo    '  si  nee  yesterday ' 
chlchokera  chake   'since  his  departure' 

In  English,  'since'  either  Introduces  5  time  expression  ('since  10  i 
o'clock')  or  a  potentially  complete  sentence  which  Is  functioning  as  a 
subordinate  clause  ('since  we  sold  the  house').   Sometimes  the  sentence 
Is  reduced  from  its  subject-verb  form  ('since  he  departed'  -  'since  his 
departure').    In  either  case,  the  'since'  phrase  functions  adverbially 
because  It  answers  the  question  'when?' 

In  Chlchewa,  there  are  two  different  patterns  fo.-  'since'  constructions, 
one  for  each  cf  the  types  mentioned  above: 

(1)  'since'    +  time  expression  ■  kuchokera/kuyambira  +  time  expression 

(2)  'since'    +  reduced  sentence  ■  ch^ — re  construction. 


17.3.1    KUCHOKERA  AND  KUYAMBIRA 


Kuchokera  'coming  from'  and  kuvamblra  'beginning  from'  express  the 
notion  of  'since'  with  a  time  expression: 

!WS^  +  time  expression 
kuchokera 

Ndakhala  pano  kuchokera  dzulo. 

'I've  been  here  sinceTesterday. '    (coming  from) 

Ndakhala  pano  kuyambi ra  pa  12  Januwale. 

'I  have  been  here  since  January  12.'    (beginning  from) 
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17.3.2    Verb:   Present  Perfect  Progressive 


The  main  clause  verb  with  *since*  construction  often  is  In  the  perfect 
form.    For  example,  Ndayenda  mailosi  khumi  kuchokera  dzulo  *I  have  walked 
ten  mileji  since  yesterday.'    Another  verb  form,  the  present  perfect 
progressive,  is  also  often  used  in  the  main  clause  with  'since'  phrases.  As 
you  can  tell  from  its  name,  this  verb  form  incorporates  two  aspects,  the 
perfect  and  the  progressive.   Each  aspect,  however,  is  expressed  by  a  i 
separate  verb.   The'first  verb  takes  the  perfect  T/A  (-a-)  and  the  second 
one  takes  the  progressive  T/A  (-ku-).   The  verb  -khala  "^stay'  is  always  the 
first  verb  in  this  pattern: 

Perfect  Verb         Progressive  Verb 

Ndakhala  ndikulankhula  «  Ndakhala  ndikulankhula 

Tve  been'  'Tm  talking'        'I  have  been  talking' 

Other  examples: 

Akhala  dkuphunzira  Chichewa  kuchokera  chaka  chatha. 
•He's  been  studying  Chichewa  since  last  year.' 

Takhala  tikugwira  ntchito  kuyambira  lolemba. 
'We've  been  working  since  Monday.' 

Mwakhala  mukudikira  kuchokera  pa  teni  koloko. 

'You've  been  waiting  since  10  o'clock/  ^ 
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EXERCISES 

A.  Substitute  the  following  time  expressions  Into  the  model  sentences: 
Examnle: 

Model:   Ndakhala  pano  kuchokera  dzulo.     'I've  been  here  since  yesterday.' 

Substitution:   dzana  j 

New  Model:   Ndakhala  pano  kuchojeera  dzana.  Tve  been  here  since  the  day 

/  before  yesterday.* 

1 .  sabata  latha 

2.  lolemba 

3.  chaka  chatha 

4.  pa  4  Mall  Chi 

5.  mwezl  watha 

6.  pa  falfl  klloko 

7.  lachlsanu  N 

8.  chaka  cha  1978 

9.  Juni 

10.    hafu  pasltl  tha 

B,  Ask  and  then  answer  the  following  model  question  'Mwakhaka  mukuchlta 
chlvani?'    'What  have  you  been  dolngZ'   with  the  present  perfect  progressive 
form  of  the  verbs  In  parenthesis: 

Example:       Mwakhala  mukuchlta  chlyani? 

'What  have  you  been  doing?' 

-gwira  ntchlto  -  Ndakhala  ndlkugwira  ntchlto. 
'I've  been  working.' 


1. 

-phunzira 

2. 

-werenga 

3. 

-dikira 

4. 

-seka 

5. 

-lemba 

6. 

-sewera 

7. 

-lima 

8. 

-v1  na 

9. 

-thamanga 

10. 

-phlka 

C,     Us1na  the  following  verbs,  make  questions  in  the  fom:    'Kodi  i^n^^akhala 
mukusoka  nthawl  yaitalt?  ''Have  you  been  sewing  a  long  time?'    Then  anbwer  ^ 
the  questions  affirmatively  with  an'  appropriate  'sjnce'  expression: 

Example: 

Model:  Mwakhala  mukusoka  njthaWi  yaitali? 

'Have  you  been  sewinoi^ng  time?' 

SubstUutlor,:         -yendets,  .  "  '      ,  ' 

New  Model:       flwakhala  mukuyendetsa  galimeto  nthawi  yaitali? 

'Have  you  ^en  driving  a  long  time?'  ' 

Answer:  Inde  NdakhWa  ndikuyendetesa  galimoto  kuchokera  faifi  koloko. 

'Yes,  rvr.been  driving  since  5  o'clock.'  - 


1. 

-sesa 

2. 

-manga  nyumbayi 

3. 

-imba 

4. 

-kumbu  chitsimecho 

5. 

-lankhula  Chichefta 

6. 

-gulitsa  matimati 

7. 

-panga  matebulo 

8. 

-nyamula  katunduyu 

9. 

-pita  pansi 

10. 

-mvera  munthuyo 

I  ■  .  • 

17. 3,3    CHI..isRE    'since'    +  a  reduced  sentence 

When  'since'  introduces  a  reduced  sentence,  Chi chewa  requires  a' 
special  construction.  The  verb  of  the  'since'  clause  will  become  part 
of  the  following  pattern: 

Chi   +  V.  root  +  harmonic  vowel   +  applied  suffix  -r-  +  final  suffix 

-fika  'arrive'    Chi-  +  -f1k-  +  -i-  +' -r-  +  -e  »  chifikire   'since  arriving* 

-day  'eat'     Chi-  +  -dy-   +  -e-  +  -r-  +  -e'-  «  chidyere  ""since  eating' 

-mwalira  'die'  'thi-  +  -mwalir-  +  -i-  +  -r-  +  ^e  »  chimwaliri re  'since  dying'  . 

"These  chi  -re  forms- may  take  modifiers  such  as  possessive  pronouns 

with  tlie  agreement  prefix  chi-  or  other  mo«i1fying  phrases: 

chifikire  chake  'since  his  arrival'  ('since  he  arrived') 

chimwalirire  cha  mkazi  wake,  'since  the  death  of  his  wife' 
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It  Is  ev^-^nt  then  that  these  verbs  have  been  nominal i zed  by  the  chl-  prefix 
and  functiun  as  Class  7  nouns  in\context^  ^ 

Ndakhala  ndikugwira  j^tchito  chiflkire  chake. 
'I've  been  working  since  his  arrival/ 

Takhala  ndi  chisoni  chimwalirire  cha  abambo  athu. 
'We've  been  sad  since  the  death  of  our  father.'* 

i 

17.'^   'Kow  LoNG?^ 

In  Chichewa  we  have  already  learned  how  to  ask  specific  questions' 
about  a  period  of  time:  ^ 

Munaphunzira  maola  angati?   'How  many  hours  did  you  study?' 

Ndlnaphunzira  maola  anayi.    T  studied  four  hours?' 

Munakhala  m'nyumbamo  zaka  zinoati?  'How  many  years  did  you  live  in  that 

house. ' 

Ndinakhala  umo  zaka  zisanu.    "I  lived  there  five  years.' 

To  ask  'wiit  time'  is  nthawi  yanji?  (but  this  refers  to*a  point  in  time, 

not  a  period)! 

It  is  pqssible'to  ask  a  more  general  question  about  a  period  of  time. 
In  Enalish,  w«  would  ask  'How  long  ha^e  you  been  gone?',  not  specifying  days, 
months,  or' hours  in  the  question.    In  Chichewa  there  is  a  question  composed 
of  nthafti  'time'  +  yotani  'what  kind  of  »  nthawi  votani  'what  kind  of  time' 
or  "how  long/*  . 

'  Mwakhala  pano  nthawi  yotani?    'How  long  have  you  been  here?' 

"  The  answer  may  either  be  a  quantity  of  time  or  a  'since'  construction: 

Ndakhala  pano  sabata  ^itatu. 
'I  have  been  hertf  three  weeks.' 

NdakMla  pano  kuchokera  pa  thu  Malichi. 
'I'^e  been  here  since  March  2nd. - 

Ndakhala  piano  chichokere  chake. 
'I've  tmen.here  sincct  her  departure.' 
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Exercises 

A,     Substitute  the  following  verbs  Into  the  ch1».-re  construction  In  the 
mojdel  sentence: 


^  Example: 


Model:  Ndakhala  ndlkudwala  chlflklre. 

*rve  been  sick  s4nce  arriving/ 

Substitution:  -ohoka 

New  ModeV:      Ndakhala  ndlkudwala  chlchokere 

Tve  been  sick  since  departing.' 

1.  -dzuka  - 

2.  -gona 

3.  -phlka 
4«  -seWera 

5.  -gwira  ntchlto 

6.  -Vina  -     '  \  * 

m 

7.  -thamanga       "  •  »  -  t 

8.  -kwera  phi'rilo 

9.  -mwa 

10.   -dya  % 

B;  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  a  'since  construction  ch1..-re: 
Example:      Ndakhala  hdl  chlscni....  '  ^  ^ 

Ndakhala  ndl  chlsoni  chlchokere  chake. 
'I've  been  sad  since  her  departure.' 

1.  Ndakhala  ndlkutopa. . . . 

2.  Ndakhala  ndlkudlklra... 

3.  Ndakhala  ndlkwnudzlwa... 

4.  Mvula  yakhala  Ikugwa... 

5.  Akhala  akukonza  njinga  y^... 

6.  Takhala  tikututhandlzanl.. . 

7.  NdaH^  ndlkulemba  kalata  zamblrl... 

8.  MMakhaJa  mukufuna  nyumbayo... 

9.  Cha^chakhala  chlkuwatla. 

10.  N/akhala  ndlkuiyendetsa  gallmotoyo... 
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C,    Make  'How  long?'  questions  out  of  the  following  sentences.  Then 
'  answer  them  with  an  appropriate  time  expression: 

Example: 

Ndakhala  ndikuyenda  pansi.     ^Tve  been  walking.' 

Mwakhala  mukuyenda  pansi  nthawi  yotani?  'How  long  have  you  been  walking?' 

Ndakhala  ndikuyenda  pansi  kuchokera  pa  naini  koloko.  Tve  been  walking  si 

9  o'clock.' 

1 .  Ndakhala  pano. 

2.  Ndakhala  ndlkuphunzira  Chichewa. 
Takhala  tikusewera  mpira. 

4.  Akhala  akugona. 

5.  Mwakhala  mukudwala. 

6.  Mwakhala  mukulankhulana. 

7.  Takhala  tikudlkira. 

8.  Akhala  akulemba. 

9.  Ndakhala  mphunzitsl. 

10.  Akhala  akugwira  ntchito  pano. 
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17.5      Summary  Exercises 

A.  Answer  the  following  model  question  with  a  kuti  'that'  clause  and  an 
appropriate  form  of  the  verb  In  parenthesis: 

Example:     Munamva  chlyani? 

(mwendo.. .-thyoka) 

Answer:      Ndlnamva  kuti  mwendo  wake  wathyoka. 
•I  heard  that  his  leg  Is  broken/ 

1.  (-dzlwa  kuyendetsa  gallmoto) 

2.  (njinga  ...-bedwa) 

3.  (-gwira  ntchito. .  .banki) 

4.  (-dwala) 

5.  (-ngathe  kulinba) 

6.  (mvuia  ..-gwa) 

7.  (-khala  ..msonkhano) 

8.  (-Chita  ngozl) 

9.  (-gula  . .nyumba  yatsopano) 
10.  (-flka) 

Complete  the  following  sentences  with  an  appropriate  verb: 
Example:   Ndlmuthandlza  kuti... 

Ndlmuthandlza  kuti  achoke  msanga. 

Til  help  him  so  that  he  may  leave  quickly.' 

1 .  Ndlnakuuza  kuti. . . . 

2.  Analwala  kuti  — 

3.  Tifuna  kuti — 

4.  Ndabwera  kuti — 

5.  Ndlnaganlza  kuti  

6.  Tinamupempha  kuti  — 

7.  Anawo  anandlpempha  kuti — 

8.  Amagwira  ntchito  kuti — 

9.  Mwakondwa  kuti — 

10.  Nd'inakumbuka  kuti... 
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C,  Substitute  the  foiiowing  verbs  Into  the  model  question  and  then  answer 
with  an  appropriate  kuyamblra/kuchokera  'since'  expression:  ^ 

Example: 

Model:  Mwakhala  mukuwerenga  nthawl  yotani? 

'How  long  have  you  been  reading?' 

Substitution:    .-lemba  I 

New  Model:        Mwakhala  mukulemba  nthawl  yotani? 

'How  long  have  you  been  writing?' 

Answer:  Ndakhala  ndlkulemba  kuchokera  pa  wani  koloko. 

'I've  been  writing  since  one  o'clock.' 


1. 

-Vina 

2. 

-lira 

3. 

-lankhula 

4. 

-thamanga 

5. 

-dikira 

.6. 

-sewera 

7. 

-khala  pano 

8. 

-dwala 

9. 

-gona 

10. 

-yendetsa  gallmoto  lyo 

Di  Repeat  the  preceding  exercise,  this  time  answering  with  a  ch1-...-re 
'since'  expression: 

Example: 

Model:  Mwakhala  mukuwerenga  nthawl  yotani? 

'How  long  have  you  been  reading?' 

Substitution:  -lemba 

New  Model:        ^  Mwakhala  mukulemba  nthawl  yotani? 

'How  long  have  you  been  writing?' 

Answer:  Ndakhala  ndlkulemba  chiyamblre  cha  kalas1> 

'I've  been  writing  since  the  beginning  or  cla^. ' 
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17.6  Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 
Kuti 

Verb:  'say* 

He  said  'I'll  read.' 


AP   +  T/A 

+  -ti 

AP  + 

T/A 

vowal 
suffix 

i 

 V  

a-   1  -na- 

-ti| 

ndl- 

0 

-wereng- 

i 

-a  1 

Anati  ndlwerenga. 

Conjunction:  'that' 

'I  heard  that  you  were  late.' 


Main  verb 


i.  j.^  /IB  u  T/A  X  verb  .  vowel 
kuti     AP   +  T/A  +  + 


suffix 
a      Ndinamva  kuti 


Ndl-  1  -na- 


-mv- 

-a 

kuti 

mu- 

-na- 

i 

!  munachedwa. 


'We  asked  him  to  $t«y  (that  he  should  stay). 


Maln  verb 

kuti 

AP  +  T/A 

verb  vowel 
+   root    +  suff' 

1 

ix 

T1- 

-na- 

-funs- 

-a 

kuti 

a- 

19 

!  -tsal- 

i 
1 

-e 

j  Tinafflufunsa 

1  kuti  atsale. 

1 

Conjunction  'so  that  /  In  order..'. 

'They  came  In  order  to  eat  (so  that  they  m^y  eat).' 


Main  verb 


kuti     AP  +  T/A  + 


verb 

root  +  -e 


A- 

-na- 

-bwer- 

-a 

kuti 

a- 

-0- 

'  —  ] 

-dy-       -e  1  Anabwera  kuti 

1  adye. ' 
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Slnce 

kuchokera/ kuyambl ra 

Tvt  bttn  her«  sines  yesterday.' 


Main  verb 

pano 

kuchokera 
kuyambl ra 

time 

expression 

Ndl- 

-a-  !  -khal- 

1 

-a 

pano  { 

j 

kuchokera 

dzulo 

Nddkhala  pano  ' 
kuchokera  dzulo. 

'Chi-   -re* 

'You'^t  been  hire  since  his  arrival.' 


1 

1        Main  verb 

pano 

chi- 

♦ verb  ^  -1-  ^    .  . 
root  -e- 

►  -e 

AP  * 

possesslve 
stem 

i  

-a- 

-khal- 

-a 

pano 

chi- 

-flk- 

-1- 

-r- 

-e 

chl- 

-ake 

i  - 

MMikhala  pano  chlflkire  chake. 

Verb:    Present  Perfect  Progressive 
'They've  been  sleeping  since  yesterday.' 


vowel 

suffix 

AP  +  -ku- 

^  verb  ^  vowel 
root  suffix 

time 

kuchokera  expression  i 

a- 

r 

-a- 

-khal- 

-a 

a- 

-ku- 

-gon- 

-a 

1  '  1 

kuchokera  dzulo  ' 

Akhala  akugona  kuchokera  dzulo. 
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LESSON  17  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHIWIRI) 

17.1     Ana  A  Sukulu 

Anyamata  awlrl  Juma  ndl  Yohane  akukamblrana  panjira  yopita  kusukulu. 


f 

Mom ,  Yohant. 
Em. 

Wauka  bwanji? 

Ndauka  bMino  pang'dno. 

Chovuta  ndl  chlyanl.  . 

Hwando  wanga  ukuwawa.   Ntflnavulala  dzulo  posewera  mpfra. 

Ayf  pcpa.,^  Upltt  ljuchlpatala  kuti  akakupatst  mankhwala.  Kodi 
nanga  udausina  dzulo? 

fn^.   Miongo  wanga^  Chapasi,  adandfphftsira  madzl,  ndipo  Mavuto 
adandfslna  ndl  kunjata  kansalu. 

Uplta  nthaMif  yanji  kuchlpatala? 

Tikatha  kultmba  maytso  a  masamu. 

Oho!   Ndlnaiwala  kuti  Itro  tilamba^mayesq.   Aaa 1 '^mayeso  amenewa 
ndilakwa.   Paja  Int  masamu  amandivuta  kwambirl. 

Intnso  niasafflu  anandfvyta  kwambfrl.  PaJa  Ine  ndlmakonda  Chlnoelezi 
ndl  kusawtra  mpira  kwambfrl . 

Saba^aja^ha  atatt  ad^nd{l$wapula  nd1talakv;a  tesfti  IJa. 
Ndlkalakwa  1y1  andfkwapularso.   Kaya  ndftani? 

Intnso  atatt  aiiiandfkalfpfra  ndlkjalakwa  mayaso.   Nd1;)o  adandfuza 
kuti  ndlkalakwanso  sukulu  Ino  sadzandtgulfra  malaya. 

Yoh§n^,  tiyt^tlfulumfi^a,  nthawf  yatlja.  Mvera  balu  lilsul,fra  ndipo 
tikaptza  anzathu  atayamba  kalt  kuphunzlra.   11 ye  tithamange! 

Sfndfngatht  kuthamanga.   Mwtndo  wanga  ukupwtta'ka  kwambfrl. 

Timachfdwa  nthawf  zonsti  ndl  go  t1,maptza  anzathu  alj  mkatf  ndf 
masamu,.   Ichi  ndlcho  chlfukwa  chaka  masamu  amatlvuta. 

Eta!    ^Zddnadl.   Komabt  tsogdla  chlfukwa  sfndfngathc  kutha'manga. 
Nd1kup«za  kusukuluko. 
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17.2  Vocabulary  Notes 

■  dna  a  sukulu  'school  children' (-  ophunzljra) 
^SMfflrana   'talking  to  each  other 

-uka  'rise' 

-vulala   'hurt  oneself 

ayi  pepa   'Sorry  about  that!' 

-sina   'treat  (as  an  injury)' 

-niata  'bandaoe' 

masamu  'math 

-lakwa  'fail' 

-kwaputa  'beat'/whip' 

te<itt  'test' 

-kal :pira   'be  angry  at' 

nthawi  yatha  'time  is  up' 

belu  'bell' 

-lira  'ring' 

Zoonadi  'really.' 

" -dr~Mtruly' 

-tloqola   '90  ahead' 

17.3  Usage  Notes 

17.3.1    Wauka  bwanji?  'How  are  you?' 

This  expression  is  equivalent  to  Wadzuka  bwanji?  The  verb  stems 
and  -dzuka  mean  'rise'  so  the  literal  meaning  of  both  questions  is  'How 
you  risen/gotten  up?' 
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17.3.2  -vuLALA  'hurt  oneself' 

We  have  already  studied  the  reflexive  object  prefix  -dzi  ■  which 
Indicates  that  an  action  Is  done  to  oneself: 

Ndlnadzlpweteka    'I  hurt  inyself/ 

Anadg1dula>    'She  cut  herself.'  j 

Both  -pwtteka    'hurt*  and  -dula   'cut'    need  the  -dzl-prefix  to  express 
reflexivity.   However  a  verb  such  as  -vulaVa  Is  reTTixlve  without  the 
prefix: 

Ndlnavulala  dzulo  posewera  mplra. 

'I  hurt  myself  yesterday  ^hen  playing  ball.' 

Another  verb  of  this  type  Is  -samba   'wd^h  oneself: 

Ndlmasamba  m'mafta  mull  monse. 
'I  wash  myself  every  morning. 

17.3.3  -LEMBA  MAYESO    ' WRITE  AN  EXAM' 

In  English  we  'take  exams',  but  In  Chlchewa,  the  expression  is  to 
'write  an  exam'   -kulemba  mayeso.    Mayeso  'exam'  Is  a  Class  6  noun  derived 
from  the  verb  stem  >yesa  'try' .   A  Chewalzed  English  synonym  for  mayeso  has 
tesltl  (CI.  9/lQ)  'test'. 

'To  pass  an  exam'  Is  expressed  as  -khoza  mayeso  'succeed  (In)  an  exam' 
•To  fall  an  exam'  Is  -lakwa  mayeso. 

17.3.^1  Masamu  'math' 

Some  Academic  subjects  have  Chewalzed  English  names: 

masamu  'math' 
Chlngelezi  'English' 

Other  subjects  have  Chlchewa  names: 

Mblrl  'history'    (JUiini  has  various  meanings:    'history,  famer  report') 

The  last  meaning  emphasizes  the  oral  nature  of  Malawi  history. 
Mb1r1  ya  AChefta 


17.4  Cultural  Notes 
17.4.1  Education 


Education  has  been  seen  as  one  of  the  means  towards  progress  and 
development  in  Malawi.    Instead  of  relying  on  the  traditional  curriculum^  . 
which  emphasized  rote  learning  of  European-oriented  subject  matter,  Malawi  t 
has  expanded  the  scope  of  the  curriculum.    Not  only  are  African  history 
and  culture  highlighted,  but  also  course  work  in  the  sciences  and 
agriculture  have  been  inc"''ided  in  recognition  of  the  value  these  subjects 
have  in  the  development  o     he  Malawian  industrial  and  agricultral  economy. 
Technical  and  vocational  s«,nools  and  courses  of  study  have  multiplied  to 
meet  these  developmental  demands. 


17.4.2     Primary  School  Education 


Children  enter  primary  school  at  the  age  of  6  for  eight  years  of  study. 
Each  year  of  study  is  called  a  Standard  (Standard  1,2,  3,  4..).   Along  with 
the  subjects  of  ChicheOa,  English,  geography,  history  and  mathematics,  there 
is  coursework  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  science.   The  practical  aspect  e 
of  these  latter  courses  4s  emphasized  through  laboratory  work  and  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  school's  own  garden  or  farm.    Instruction  in  the  first 
three  standards  is  in  Chichewa  with  English  taught  as  a  subject  at  the 
same  time.   Then  from  Standard  4  on,  English  is  increasingly  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction. 


17.4.3     Secondary  School  Education 

After  passing  rigorous  entrance  exams,  students  continue  for  four  years 
(Forms)  of  advanced  work  in  English,  math,  history,  sciences,  and  agriculture. 
The  main  emphasis  of  instruction  had  been  on  preparation  for  university, 
but  some  coursework  has  been  adapted  to  include  information  which  would  be 
useful  for  those  students  going  on  to  vocational  and  technical  areas  of  study. 


17.4.4  University 

There  are  three  main  institutions  of  Higher  learning  in  Malawi. 

Channel  lor  College  in  Zomba  is  the  center  for  arts  and  sciences  and 
secondary  school  teacher  training.   Bunda  College  of  Agriculture,  located 
near  Lilongwe,  trains  people  for  developmental  work  in  the  agricultural 
sector.   And  the  Polytechnic  College  in  Blantyre  emphasizes  vocational  and 
technical  training  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  health  and  business. 


^  *•  i> 
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17.4.5     Reading  1 


MoYO  Wa  Kupuuyimale  Sukulu 

BY  H71^1MKQN0 


Tikaflka  pasukulu  tisanalowe  m'kalasi  anyamata  tonse  timatenga 
masache  athu  ndl  kusesa  male  amene  antlgawlra  kutf  tizlsesa.  Asungwana 
amasesa  mkalasl.   NMana  wa  sukulu  all  yense  amakhala  ndl  tsache  lake. 
Nthawl  yoyamba  sukulu  Itakwana  tonse  timakakhala  pamaTo  amodzl  m'mlzere. 
Apa  t1inapeinphera»  ndlkuylmba  nylmbo  ya  fuko  lathu.   Timayenda  m'mlzere 
kukalowa  m'makalasi  mwathu.   Amene  sanasese  bwino  amawatulutsa  kuti 
akasesenso.   Obwera  mochedwa  amapatsldwa  chUango  ctiokwapu11dwa  kapena 
kugwira  ntchlto  pomallza  pasukulu  madzulo.   Akakhala  maslku  a  mvula  mwlna 
amakailma  kuiminda  wa  sukulu  kapena  amakamweta  udzu. 

Nthawl  zina  tlmapita  kukallmltsa  mplra.   Munthu  wiria  wapamudzl  pafupi 
ndl  sukulu  amagula  inplra  kuti  ana  asukulu  tikallmltse  kumunda  kwake. 
Nthawl  zina  timatha  kullmltsa  mlpira  yambiri  pachaka.  Timakallmltsa 
mlplrayo  pach1sanu»  nthawl  yoyenera  kukhala  m'kalasl.   Komanso  nthawl 
zina  timallmltsa  ch1inanga»  wbuzU  kapena  nkhimiba  ngati  tifuna  kukachlta 
phwando  kusukulu.   Paphwandoll  pamafl^a  apampando  a  sukulu  komltl 
ndlponso  a  nyakwawa  a  m'mudzl ^uroene  u11  sukulu. 


tsache/masache   'broom/ brooms' 

-gawl ra  'designate' 

mzere  (3/4)  'line' 

-pemphera  'pr^' 

fuko   'groupt  tribe,  nation' 

•tulutsa   'send  out' 

komltl  'committee' 


chllanqo  (7/8)  'punishment' 
*mweta  'cut' 
-11ml tsa   'labor  for' 
Phwando  (5/6)  'feast/picnic' 
apampando  'chairman' 
a/pa/mpando   'he/on/the  chair' 
nyakwawa   ' headman ' 


-J 


Questions: 

Asungwana^ainasesa  kuti? 

2.  Amachlta  chiyaal  asanalowe  m'  kalasi? 

3.  Amalowa  m' kalasi  bwanji? 

4.  Amachlta   chlyani  maslku  a  mvula? 

5.  Amaplta  kuti  kukallmltsa  mplra? 
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17.4.6 


MoYO  Wa  Kusekondale  Sukulu 
BY  H.  Chimkono 


Poyamba  maphunziro  a  kusekondale  sukulu  pamakhala  zosautsa  zambiri. 
Ukaflka  umapatsidwa  dzina  lakuti  'pwaka'  kapena  'bongwe'  kapena  'nyuka  . 
Ozlnall  amapereka  ndl  anzako  otim  adatha  kale  chaka  choyamba  pasukulupo. 
Mufcaplta  kukadya  mwlna  amakulandanl  ndlwo  ndl  kukupatsani  maf,upa  kull 
mudyere  nslma  mukapita  kukagona  mwlna  amazithira  madzi  zofunda'  zako 
zonse.   Amachita  1z1  kuti  uzolowere  moyo  wa  kuseJcondale  msanga.  Komanso 
kumakhalS  naati  kukulandlra. 
<? 

Maphunzlronso  anali  achtlendo.    Chifukwa  chozolowera  kuphunzltsidwa- 
ndl  mphunzitsl  mmodzi  kupulayimale  sukulu,  zimakhala  zodabwitsa  kuona 
kut1  phunziro  1111  lonse  1111  ndl  mphunzitsl  wake.    Kaphunzltsldwe  kake 
kanallnso  kachllendo,  makamaka  chifukwa  mphunzitsl  all  yense  chlnall 
chosautsa  kuti  umuzolowere  kanthaOl  kakang'ono.   Chotsatlra,  chake  chlnall 
chakuti  mwlna  chlgawo  choyamba  chlmatha    usanazolfiwerane  ,nawo  aphunzltsl. 


moyo   (a.  3)  'life' 

-sautsa    'be  difficult' 

pwaka.  bongwe   'teasind  nicknames' 

nyuka  'newcomer' 

-pereka  'give' 

omwe   'the  same' 

-landa  'take/snatch' 

mafupa   (CI.  6)  'bones' 


-weretsa   'make  wet' 
zofunda   (CI.  8)  .'bedding' 
-zolowera   'be  accustomed  to' 
ach11er>do  'strange' 
-dabwitsa   'be  surprised' 
kaphunzltsldwe  (^y  of  teaching' 
-tsatira  'result\ 
chlgawo  'terms' 


Questions: 

1.    Kodi  amapatsldwa  malna  a  bwino? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Ndanl  -aitlapereka  dzlnall? 

Chlmaoneka  chlyani  ndl  chakudya? 

Chifukwa  chlyani  amachita  1z1? 

Maphunziro  anali  oslyana  bwanji?  ^ 

Unapatsldwa  dzina  lanji  kusukulu? 

Kodi  rowalzolowera  m'MalaftI?  Nslma  ndi  nyengo? 


231 
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17.5  Exercises 

17i5il     Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  Introductory  dialogue: 

1.  Anyamata  awlrl  akuplta  kuti? 

2.  Chovuta  cha  Yohane  ndl  chlyani? 

3.  Chlfukwa  chlyani  aplta  kuchlpatala? 

4.  Juma  analWala  chlyani? 
5«  Amakonda  masamu? 

6.  Akalakwt  maiyeso  aja  atate  ake  adzachlta  chlyani? 

7.  ChlfQkwa  chlyani  azlfulumlra? 

8.  Mumakonda  chlyani  kusukulu? 
9v  Chlmakuvuta  nchlyani  kusukulu? 

10.  Mukalakwa  mayQSo  atate  anu  amachlta  chlyani? 

Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  dialogue: 
kodi .... 

chlfukwa  chlyani • • • • 
Ndani •« « « 
• • . . kuti 
•...yani 
•  . . .-ngati? 
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17,5,2     WauKA  5WANJI?     'How  are  you?' 


Practice  this  new  greeting  along  with  the  greetings  you  have 
previously  learned: 


1st  student: 


2nd  student: 


Mwauka 

Mwadzuka 

Muli 

Mwaswera 
Mwatandala 


Ndauka 
Ndadzuka 
Till 
etc. 


bwanjr 


bwlno. 


17,5.5     KuTI     'so  that/In  order  to' 

Ask  each  other  'why?'  chifukwa  chivani  questions  and  give  answers 
with  kuti  meaning  'so  that/ in  order  to^ 

Chifukwa  chlyani  munapitakq?   'Why  did  you  go  there?' 
Ndlnapltako  kuti  ndlkamuone.    'I  went  there  In  order  to  see  hlm^' 

1st  student:  ^  ? 

anapita  kuchlpitala 

inwabwera  kuno 

anachoka? 

2nd  student:    >  

Anapltako  akamupatse  mankhwala 


23J 
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17.5.4       KUTI  'thar 

Ask  each  other  'what'  questions  and  answer  with  sentences  using 
kutl  +  a  clause: 

.Munamva  chlyani?   'What  did  you  hear?' 

Ndlnamva  kutl  wadwala,    'I  heard  that  he  was  111 ■  (and' still  is)' 


1st  student: 


^Mwamva' 
u^s^lwal 
Munaganlza 
Munakumbuka 
etc. 


chiyani? 


2nd  student: 


Ndamva 
Ndlnalwala 
Ndlnaganlza 
Ndlnakumbuka 
etc. 


17  •  5 . 5    -VUTA    '  trouble/bother' 


f'ractlce  this  verb  stem  first  by  asking  anH  answering  question^ ^bout 
'What's  troubling  you/bothering  you?'.  \^ 

1st  student:    Chlkukuvuta  rtdl  chlyani? 

2nd  student:   • 

Mwendo  ukundlvuta. 

Nyengo.... 

Chakudya  .... 

Kuphunzira  Chlchewa...* 

Vary  the  question  by  asking,  for  exampU,  what  troubled  you  In 
school  or  at  horr.;  . 


231 
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17.6    SUPPLEMENTARY  READiNG  1 


KuKULA  KWA  Chakulasa 

BY  J.  Chiwala  Banda 


Chakulasa  atakula  msinkhu  oyenera  kupita  kusukulu,  makold  ake  \ 
anakayankhula  nd*!  aphunzltsi  kuti  akamuwone  nga^1  msinkhu  wake  nd1 
woyenera.   Aphunzltsi  aku1u  anamuwuza  Chakulasa  kuti  agwire  khutu  lake  \ 
podzeretsa  dzanja  lake  pamwamba  pa  mutu,  ndlpo  lye  uja  anachlta  1z^' 
ndlkugwira  khutu  llja.    lyl  nd1yo  Inall  njira  yodzlwira  msinkhu  wa 
mMana  ngati  wakula  kuti  nkuyamba  sukulu. 

Chakulasa  anall  wa  nzeru  kwambiri,  kotero  kuti  maphunziro  samamuvuta 
mpaka  anaflka  kalasi  la  chlsanu.   Mukalasi  llmenell  lye  anapatsldwa 
ukulu  oyano'ana  anzake  ngati  alakwa  pasukulupo.   Aphunzltsi  ake  anall 
akazi,  akazi  a  mphunzltsi  wamkulu  uja.    lye  amawuzldwa  kuti  r.gati  ana 
a  sukulu  acheowa  lye  aziwalemba  malna  ndlkupatsa  aphunzltsi  ake- akazi 
aja.     Pasukulu  pomwepo  lye  anapeza  chlbwenzl  dzlna  lake  Mphukeyi  ndlpo 
amagwirlzana  kwathunthu.    Koma  zinall  zobisa  chlfukwa  malamulo  a 
pasukulupo  sanall  kulola  mwana  wa  sukulu  kuchlta  chlbwenzl. 


msinkhu  (3/4)  'size* 
makolo  'parents' 
podzeretsa  'passing* 
njira  (9/10)  'way' 
ukulu  (14)  'role' 
pomwepo    'at  the  same' 


-gwlrizana    'Icve  each  other' 
kwuthunthu   'very  much' 
zoblsa   (7/8)  'secret' 
mal amulo    (5/6)  'laws' 
^lola — ^'permit' 
chlbwenzl    ( 7 )    ' f r1 endsh 1 p ' 
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17.6    SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  2 


Patsepatse  Nkulanda 

BY    WENSY  joe 


Ulemu,  Naslkwa  umafunlka. 
Kusukulu  mudaplta  ku  Bwaira, 
Koma  khalldwe  musakwlrlre. 
Kuno  kumudzl  timanyadira 
MMranthu  lero  noophunzlra. 

Mbiri  ndiyo  yatifikayl 
KMa  atslbweni  phazi  slmutha. 
Munakapemphanji  fizl  ntakupotsani? 
Zovala?   Sopo?  Za  phoso? 
Kohdani  maphunziro  a  Naslkwa. 

A  Oambuleni  atldandaulira  kuti, 
Hungawal  embere  kalata,  ndalania'nel 
Zovalal    Sopo  adatha  Inel 
Muslrlra  kukhuphuka  kodi? 
Mwanawe,  usa^autse  ats1bv,eni  wako* 

Kha1a  ndl  mtlma  wopirlra. 
Akadzafuna  atsibweni  akowo 
Zonse  adzakunlnkha  ndlthu. 
Kupempha,  tsopano,  lekeratu! 
Waufulu  adzlwa  yekha. 


Give^  Give^  Is  Snatching 
Chitute 

I 

Respect,  NaslKwa,  Is  needed. 
You  went  to  school  at  Bwaira, 
But  do  not  bury  manners. 
We  here  In  the  village  are  proud 
Our  child  now  Is  educated. 

The  rumor  has  reached  us 

You  always  visit  your  unde. 

What  did  you  go  there  for?    I  gave 

you  school  fees? 
Clothes?   Soap?   Pocket  money? 
Like  learning  Naslkwa. 

Mr.  Oambuleni  complained  to  us  that. 
Could  you  write  him  a  letter,  I 

need  money! 
Clothes!    Soap  was  used  up! 
Do  you  desire  ^wealth? 
Child  don't  trouble  your  uncle. 

<ave  a  persevering  heart. 
When  your  uncle  wants  it 
H6'll  give  you  everything,  surely. 
Begging,  now^  you  should  stop! 
A  kind  man    lows  on  his  own. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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LESSON  18  A 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHITATU) 


-dabwa   'be  surpHstd* 

Classes  1/2 

mlombl/aleinbl  'writer/writers' 
ml  onda/al onda   ' watchman/watchmen ' 

Classes  1a/2 

Mogul Itsa/oguTltsa  'seller/sellers' 
woyendttsa/oyendetsa   ' dri ver/drl vers ' 
wakufa/akufa   'dead  parson/dead  people' 

Classes  5/6 

yankho/mayankho   '  answer/ answers ' 
funso/maf unso   ' question/questions ' 
sewero/masewero  'game/games' 


18.1 


New  Vocabuury 


Verbs 

-dyetsa  ' feed' 
-thawa  ./run  away' 
-thawltsa   'chase  away' 
-seketsa   'make  1 

-kumbutsa  'remind' 
-^Ira  'recover' 
-ch1;a  'heal' 
-kwe.sa  'raise' 
-wira  'bolT 
-wintsa   'make  boll' 


-dabwitsa  'surprise' 
-topetsa   'make  tired' 
-chedwetsa  'make/ cause  to  be  late 
-seka  'laugh' 

-Imbltsa   'make/cause  to  sing' 
-dzlwltsa  'Inform' 
-nenetsa   'make/ cause  to  say' 
-mwetsa    'make/cause  to  drink' 
-chapa   'wash  (clothes)' 
-phunzltsa  'teach' 
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Class  6 

nanda  'cemttry'" 
mantntdMt   'way  of  sptaking' 
mallmldwt  'agriculture' 
makhalldiM   'stn«ra1  disposition' 
naltmbtdMt   'way  of  writing' 

Class  7 

chlkondl  'love' 
chltiwana  'chlldlshnviss' 
chlbwenzl  'friendship' 
Chi  bale  'brotherhood' 
chlnenedwe  'language/grannar' 

Cusses  7/8 

Chi 1 ankul o/zl 1 ankhulo   ' 1 anguage/l anguages ' 

Class  12 

kakhalldwe  'mannerlsoi' 

kanenedwe   'small  aspect  of  speaking' 

Classic 

uphunzltsi  'teaching' 

ulemM  'writings' 

ukwati  'marriage' 

ullml  'agriculture/cultivation' 
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18,2      The  Causative  Verb  Suffix  -ts- 

As  Its  naiM  Indicates,  this  verbal  suffix  expresses  the  Idea  that 
somtont  'causes  something  to  happen'.    In  English,  this  causative  aspect 
can  be  conveyed  through  use  of  the  verbs  'made'  or  'cause': 

Causative 

He  laughed >   -   She  made  him  laugh.  j 

We  had  an  accident*   -  The  truck  caused  us  to  have  an  accident. 

Often  the  sense  of  the  verb  Is  Inherently  causative:. 

I  bought  the  book.'   -    *He  sold  me  the  book' 

(sold"  'caused  to  buy') 

'The  price  Is  going  up.'  -   'You  are  raising  the  prices.' 

(raising  ■  'causing  to  go  up') 

In  Chlchewa  the  suffix  -ts-  conveys  this  same  causative  notion; 
It  Is  Joined  to  the  verb  rootTy  a  harmonic  vowel  (-1-  or  -e-)  and  1^ 
Is  followed  '^yyJy.J''"*\^9}Jg^^*"^^''^  •Af^/J^l*l- 

root       vowel     suffix  vowel 
-SbA  'Mt'     -dy-     +  -e-  +   -ts-   +   -a  «  *dvetsa  'feed'  (cause  to  eat') 

-thawa  'run  ^away*  -thaw-  +  -1-  +  -ts-  -a  ■  -thawltsa  'chase  away' 

(cause  to  run  away' ) 

-seka  'laugh  -sek-  +  -e-  +  -ts-   +  -a  «  -seketsa    'make  laugh' 


Some  verb  stems  ending  In  -ra,  -la^,  or  -ka  drop  those  endings  to 
take  the  -ts-  suffix  without  any^TTannonlc  voweTT 

-kumbuka  'remember'    -kumbutsa    'remind'  ('cause  to  remember') 
-phunzira  'learn'      -phunzltsa  'teach'  ('cause  to  learn') 

Other  verb  stems  change  the  -ts-  suffix  to  -z,-: 

-chira  'recover        -chlza   'heal'    ('cause  to  recover') 
-kwera  'go  up'         -kweza   'raise'    ('cause  to  go  up') 


2-W 
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The  causative  suffix  -ts-  changes  the  base  fonn  of  the  verb  in  any 
of  several  ways.    First,  there  are  verbs  which  take  no  objects  in  their  ^ 
simple'  form: 


-thawa    'run  away'      Agalu  anathawa.    'The  dogs  ran  away.' 
-dabwa    *be  surprised'    -   Ndadabwa.     'I'm  surprised.' 

However  the  addition  of  the  causative  suffix  transforms  the  verb  into  one  ' 
which  as  an  AGENT  'doer'  for  a  subject  and  a  PATIENT    'person  or  object 
acted  upon'  for  an  object: 

Agent         l  Patient 

Agalu  anathawa.       Ttnathawitsa  aqaluwo. 

'The  dogs  ran  away.'    'We  chased  away  those  dogs.' 

Other  examples: 

Hwatopa     -    -        Kusewera  mpira  kunakutopetsa. 
'You  are  tired:       'Playing  ball  made  you  tired.' 

Madzl  akuwira.    -     Ndlkuwiritsa  madzl . 

•The  wateFT?  boiling.'    'I  am  boiling  the  water.'  (causing  it  to  boil) 

Mtenao  unakwera.  -  Munakweza  mtengo. 

'The'prlce  went  up.'  'You^Taised  the  price.' 

TakondWa  Mphatso  yanu  Inatikondwetsa. 

•We  are  happy.'  'Your  gift  made  us  happy.' 

Second,  the  base  form  of  other  verbs  may  take  a  PATIENT  as  object  and  AGENT 
as  subject: 

Agent  Patient 

-gula   'buy'  -   Ndlnagula  bukulo.    'I  boucht  that  book.' 

With  the  addition  of  the  causative  suffix,  the  verb  takes  two  objects, 
one  standing  for  the  AGENT  of  the  action  and  one  for  the  PATIENT  of  the 
action,  while  the  subject  now  directs  or  causes  the  action: 

Subject  Aaent  Patient 
Ndlnagula  bukulo      'I  bought  that  book'     -Anandlgulltsa  bukulo. 

'He  sold  me  the  book.  ' 

Other  examples: 

TlnaiQM  chlthunzlcho.       -       Anatlanfttaa  chlthunzlcho.  - 

•We  saw  that  picture.'  'They  showed  us  that  pricture.'  (caused  us  to  see) 

Ng'ombe  zlkudva  mslpu.      -       Ndlkudyetsa  ng'ombe  mslpu.  (cause  to  eat) 
•The  cows  are  eating  green  grass. •    "rm  feeding  the  cows  green  grass.' 
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Exercises 

Ai      Change  the  following  verbs  Into  causatlves: 

Example:     -topa  'be  tired'       -      *-topetsa  'cause  to  be  tired* 

1.  -chira 

2.  -gula 

3.  -ona 

4.  -gwa 
5*  -dziwa 
6.  -chuluka 
7*  -mwa 

8.  -chedwa 

9.  -thawa 
10.  -dabwa 


B.  Substitute  the  following  causative  verbs  into  the  inodel  question  and 
give  an  appropriate  answer: 

Example:  Anakudyetsa    chiyani?     'What  did  he  make  you  eat?' 

Substitute:  -mwetsa 

New  Model:        Anakumwetsa  chiyani?    'What  did  he  make  you  drink?' 
Answer:  Anandimwetsa  mowa.  'He  made  me  drink  some  beer.' 


1.  -imbitsa 

2.  -onetsa 

3.  -dziwitsa 

4.  -dyetsa 
5*  -nenetsa 
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C,     Change  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  into  causative  forms,  making 

all  necessary  changes  in  the  sentence  structure: 

Example:      Mwanauyo -anamwa  mkaka-     -     Mayi  wake  anamwetsa  mwana  uyo  mkaka. 

^Tha^  child  drank  milk,'        'The  mother  made  that  child  drink  milk. 

1.  Ndachedwa. 

2.  Mudzagula  zovala  zatsopano. 

3.  Ndinakonza  njinga  yanga. 

4.  Tikugwira  ntchito. 

5.  Mbali  anathawa. 

6.  Mphaka  wathu  anadya  nsomba. 

7.  Mukufulumira. 

8.  Ndikuseka. 

9.  Mnyamatayo  anagwa. 
10.  Tinaona  njokazo. 


18.3     Noun  Formation 


We  l4vc:  seen  that  verbs  are  an  important  source  of  modi  fiefs. when 
they  have  various  prefixes  which  relate  them  to  nouns  in  the  sentence* 
Verbs  are  also  a  source  of  nouns  in  Chichewa,    Nouns  representing  people, 
things,  methods,  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  from  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  certain  prefixes  or  s^uffixes.    We  can  do  the  same  in  English:    just  as 
we  can  change  *to  cultivate'  into  'cultivation',  Chichewa  speakers  car  do  j 
the  same  with  prefixes  and  suffixes,  transforming  -lima  'to  cultivate;' 
into  mil ml  'cultivator'  and  then  into  ulimi  'cultivation,  agriculture'. 


18.3.1  Nouns  with  the  VMP  (Verbal  Modifier  Prefix) 


W0-,  0- 

The  use  of  the  Class  1  and  2  VMPs  to  make  nouns  referring  to  people  was 
Introduced  in  Lesson  16B,    Remember  that  the  associative  form  wa-  +  the  ku 
Infinitive  prefix  becomes  wo-  and  a;-  +  ku-  becomes 

Other  examples: 

wcquHtsa     '  sel  l^r '  /ogulitsa    '  sel  1  ers ' 
woyende tsa    ' dri ver ' /oyendetsa   ' dri  vers ' 
wakufa    'dead  person '/akuf a  'dead  people' 

cho-/zo- 

To  say  'a  difficult  thing*,  we  could  take  the  noun  chinthu  and  follow 
it  by  the  VMP  cho-  +  the  verb  stem  -vuta  'be  difficult':    chinthu  chovuta 
'a  difficult  tTrmg', 

However,  chinthu  may  be  deleted  also,  leaving  chovuta  itself  to  mean 
•difficulty';  even  though  chinthu  is  absent,  it  is  implied  by  the  Class  7 
prefix  cho->    Similarly  the  word  zovuta  would  mean  'difficulties'  with  zo- 
ref erring  to  the  plural  noun  zinthu  'things' , 

In  this  way  Class  7  and  8  VMPs  cho-  and  zo-  can  be  used  to  create 
'thing'  nouns  from  many  verbs.    Some  a3Jlt1onaT"examples: 

Verb  Noun  Derivatives 

-vaTa    'wear'  chovala  ' clothes Vzoval a  'clothes' 

.-sTyana    'be  different'  choslyana  'difference'/zoslyana  'differences' 

For  mono-syllabic  verbs  chaku-  and  zaku-  will  be  full  prefixes: 

-dya    'eat'  chakudya    'food'/zakudya  'foods' 

-mwa   'drink',  chakumwa    'beveraoe'/zakumwa  'beverages' 
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EXERCISES 

/\,     Nominalize  the  following  verbs  into  'people'  nouns  and  use  them  in  a 
sentence. 

Example:     -phunzira  ,  -  wophunzira  'student' 

Wophunzira  akuwerenga  bukulo.  j 
'The  student  H  reading  that  book.' 


1. 

-phika 

2. 

-dwala 

3. 

-ba 

4. 

-konza  njinga 

5. 

-gulitsa 

6. 

-yendetsa 

7. 

-imba 

8. 

-Vina 

9. 

-fa 

10.  -kongola 

Nominalize  the  following  verbs  into  'object  nouns  and  use  them  in  a  sentence 
Example:   -vala  -   chovala  •clothes' 

Ndidzachapa  zovalazo. 
Til  wash  the  clofthes.' 


1. 

-dya 

2. 

-lembera 

3. 

-vuta 

4. 

-niwa 

5. 

-ona 

6. 

-siyana 

7. 

-funa 

8. 

-sewera 

9. 

-ipa 

10.  -vala 


4 
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Answer  the  followina  questions  with  a  noun  formed  by  the  verbal 
modifier  prefix  +  a'verb  stem: 

Example:    NiSni  all   m'chlpatala?      'Who  Is  In  the  hospital?' 

Odwala  ali   m'chlpatala,     'Sick  people  are  in  the  hospital.' 

K  N<lani  anaba  ndalama  7anu? 

2.  Ndani  akuimba  tsopano? 

3.  Mumalemba  ndi  chiyani?  ^ 

4.  Ndani  ali  m^manda? 

5.  Mukufuna  ku<j|ya  chiyani? 
6/  Mumavala  chiyani? 

7.  Ndani  angathe  kukonza  galimoto  yanga? 

8.  Ndani  sali  bwtno? 

9.  Mukufuna  |:umwa  chiyani? 

10.   Ndani  akudikira  m'galimotoyo? 

18.3.2  ,  Nouns  formed  with  the  prefixes  m-  (a-),  u-.  chi-(zi-) 

Some  verbs  may  take  other  prefixes  to  form  nouns.   Generally  m-  and  a- 
are  used  for  people,  ur*  chi*  and  zir       things  or  concepts. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  m-  and  a-  would  be  nominal ization 
prefixes  for  people  since  Class  1  and  2  ^people'^  nouns  begin  with  these 
letters.    For  example,  we  have  already  seen  mphunzitsi  'teacher'.  This 
'person'  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  stem  *phunzitsa  'teach' >   To  form 
'teacher',  two  changes  have  occurred: 

First,  the  prefix  tth  was  attached  to  the  verb  root 
Second,  -1  becomes  the  final  vowel  suffix  of  the  verb  root 

rphunzitsa  'teach'    -m-+-£hunz1ts-+  -1  «  mphunzitsi  'teacher/ 

"  aphunzitsi  'teachers' 

Other  examples: 

^lemba  !,write'       mlembi    'writer/clerk'/  alembi  'writers/clerks' 
-lima   'cultivate'  mlimi    'cultivator'/  alimi  'cultivators' 


1 
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Some  verb- root;?  do  not  make  the  terminal  vowel  suffix  -i  but  instead 
end  in  -£  or  -a: 

-londa   'watch'    mionda    'watchman' /alonda  'watchmen' 
-yenda    'travel'  miendo    ' travel er'/alendo  'traveler-s" 

And  some  verbs  which  become  nouns  with  the  m-  prefix  may  not  refer 
to  people  at  all : 

-phika    'cook'     mphika    'cooking  pot' 

The  prefix  u-  is  oft^n  used  to  make  a  verb  into  a  noun  referring  to 
an  object  or  concept.   Remember  that  the  u-  class  (Class  14)  i:ontains  many 
abstract  nouns  such  as  ulemu  'honor'  and  ufulu  'freedom'.   The  verb  root 
-lim   'grow'  can  result  in  'agriculture'  by  taking  the  u-  prefix  and 
aBcITng  the  terminal  vowel  suffix  -1_: 

-lima    'grow'  u-  +  -lim-  +  i    *   ulimi  'agriculture' 
Other  exan^les: 

-ohunzitsa    'teach'  -        uphunzitsi  'teaching,  instruction' 

-lemba        'write*  •           ulembl  'wrUing' 

-kwatira      'marry'  ukwati  'marriage- 

Some  nomi nail  zed  verbs  take  terminal  suffix  -o: 
-yenda    'travel'        -        ulendo  'journey' 

And  some  nominal Ized  verbs  take  the  sufn'x  -o  but  no  u-  prefix  at  all: 

-phu^^ira  'laarn'  -  phunziro    ' lesson '/maphunziro-  'lessons' 

-sewera  '^ay'  -  sewero      ' game ' /mssewero  'games' 

-f-jnsa  'asK^  -  funso   '  question '/mafunso  'questions' 

-yankha  'answer'  -  yankho   'answer' /may a nkho  'answers' 
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CHI-,  ZI- 

Thase  prefixes  can  not  only  make  verbs  Into  nouns  but  also  derive  noun<; 
from  other  nouns  of  a  related  character. 

As  for  nomlnalizing  v6rbs,  chl*     and  zij  become  prefixes  to  the  verb 
root  which  adds  word  final  or 

i 

-konda  love'  chl*  +  -kond-  +  -1  '  chlkondl  'love,  affection' 
*,lankhula  'talk'  chl*  +  lankhul-  +  -£  »  chllankhulo  'language'  ^ 
-tseka   'shut/close'    zv-  r  -tsek-  +  -o  «   zitseko  'doors' 

As. for  derivation  of  other  nouns,  the  addition  q^f  the  prefix  chjj- 
results  in  a  noun  that  characterizes. the  ways  and  manner  of  the  noun  root. 

For  example: 

bwenzi  'friend'     -     chibwenzl  'friendship' 

mwana    'child*      -     chlbwana     'childish'  (like  a'chlld) 

mbale   ' brother, relative'    -Chlbale*    " brotherhood' 

*The  class  prefix  is  dropped  before  adding  the  chl*  'prefix':- 

Chi     +  irtbale  »  chlbale 


Exercises 


A,      Translate  ^  following  words  into  English: 
Example:     mlimY,    -  'farmer' 


1. 

ukwati 

2. 

chikondi 

3. 

ulembi 

4. 

mphunzitsi 

5. 

-phunzira 

6. 

chibwenzi 

7. 

mphlka 

8. 

sewero 

9. 

;:hibwana 

10. 

alonda 

B,    Change  the  following  ^erbs  into  nouns  representing  people  and  then 
use  them  in  a  sentence:  \ 
Example:   -1  ima  'cultivate'   mliffii    ' cultivator/ farm^' 

Moyo  wa  mlimi  ndi  wovuta,  \ 
•A  faniier's  life  h  d^fficult.' 


1.  -lemba 

2.  -londa 

3.  -phunzitsa 

4.  -lima 

5.  -kwatira 


C     Change  the  followina  verbs  into  nouns  representing  things  or  concepts 
using  the  prefixes  u-  or  chU  or  0  with  the  appropriate  suffix;  then  use 
each  noun  in  a  sentence: 

Example:   -kwatira  -ukwati   -  Ukwati  wawo  udzakhala  pa  loweruka. 

'Their  marriaae  will  be  on  Saturday.' 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


-lankhula 

-sewera 

-konda 

-yankha 

-tseka 
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D,  Answer  the  following  questions  with  nouns  formed  with  the  prefixes 
nn,  a*,  chl*,  zi-,  u*  : 

Example:   Ndani  amabzala  chlmanga?    'Who  plants  maize?' 

Alimi  amabzala  chlmanga.    'Cultivators  plant  maize.' 

1.  Chlchewa  nchiyani? 

2.  Ana  onse  amakonda  chlyani? 

3.  Ndani  amaplta  kumalko  ambiri? 

4.  Ndlkufunsa  chlyani? 

5.  MumMlowa  m'chiplnda  bwanji? 


18.3.3     Nouns  Made  From  Passive  Verbs  (-dwe) 

Passive  verbs  with  a  prefix  (ma-,  ka-,  or  chi*)  become  nouns  indicating 
the  manner  or  way  of  doing  something.   The  basic  construction  is: 

Chi- 

ma-    +    passive  verb  root  +  -e 

Tg  refer  to  someone's  'way  of  speaking',  we  would  then  have: 

Chi-  chlnenedwe 
ma-   +  -nenedwe      +  manenedwe       'way  of  speaking' 
ka-  kanenedwe 

Other  examples: 

'way  of  cooking' 
'way  of  writing' 
'way  of  growing,  cultivation' 

There  are  slight  differences  In  meaning  that  each  prefix  brings  to  the 
noun.    The  prefix  ma-  refers  to  a  general  way  of  doing  something;  ka-  refers 
to  a  minor  aspect  o7  that  way;  and  chl-  refers  to  a  broad  frameworlTfor  that 
way  or  manner.    For  example,  compare  these  passive  forms  and  their  meanings: 


-phika  -  kaphlkldwe  - 
-lemba  -  malembedwe  - 
-lima      -  mallmidwe 
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manenedwe      'general  way  of  speaking*      makhalidwe    'general  disposition' 
kanenedwe      'particular  way  of  speaking'  kakhalidwe    'mannerism,  a  quality' 

chinendwe      'language/grammar'  chikhalidwe  'personality,  character' 

Generally  the  ma-  and  chi-  nouns  tend  to  be  collective  nouns,  while 
ka-  forms  refer  to  one  feature  of  the  collective  noun.    In  general,  the     j  ^ 
ma-  and  ka-  prefixes  are  the  most  productive: 

Example:      Malembedwe  ake  sakuwerengeka. 

'His  way  of  writing  Isn't  readable.' 

Sindimakondakaphikidwe  kake. 

'I  don't  like  her  way  of  cooking.' 

Exercises 

A,  Change  the  following  sentences  into  ones  containing  nouns  made  from 
passive  verbs: 

Example:       Araanena  bwino.  Ndimakonda  manenedwe  ake. 

'She  speaks  well.'         'I  like  her  way  of  speaking.' 

1.  -vala 

2.  -sewera 

3.  -lima 

4.  -Imba 

5.  -phunzitsa 

6.  -lemba 

7.  -phika 

8.  .-konza 

9.  -manga  * 
10.  -Vina 

B.  Using  the  verbs  in  the  preceding  exercise: 

Answer  the  following  model  question  with  a  sentence  containing  a  noun 
made  from  a  passive  veib'ln  the  following  pattern: 

Example:      Mukutani?      'What  are  you  doing?' 

Aka  ndl  kanenedwe  katsopano. 
'This  Is  a  new  way  of  speaking.' 
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18.^1     Summary  Exercises 

A,     Answer  the  following  questions: 

Example:   Ndani  anadyetsa  agaluwo?    'Who  fed  those  dogs?' 
John  anadyetsa  agaluwo.    'John  fed  the  dogs.' 


1. 

Mnatlonetsa  chlyani? 

2. 

Ndani  anakuseketsa? 

3. 

Mukuwlrltsa  chlyani? 

4. 

Akuwira  chlyani? 

5. 

Ndani  anathawa? 

6. 

Chlkukwera  chlyaniV 

7. 

Chlnakuchedwetsa  chlyani? 

8. 

A§a1u  anathawltsa  chlyani? 

9; 

Ndani  anandldabwitsa? 

10. 

Chlnakutopetsa  chlyani? 

B.    Fill  In  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  nouns  from  the  list: 

Example:   /  amaphunzira  Chichewa. 

Wophunzira  /  amaphunzira  Chicheifa.-^  a  student  learns  Chichewa, 

(mlonda/cholembera/mohlka/zilankhulo/fnafunso/akufa/ukwatl/woyendetsa^ 
kaphikidwe/alimi) 


1 .  Nilimakonza  chakudya  mu  . 

^   wawo  unali  woipa;  sakukondana. 

3.   ali  m'manda. 

4.  Amafunsa   ambiri, 

5.   akudikira  m'galimotoyo. 

6.   amasamala  nyumba  yanu. 

7.   kake  ndi  kwabwino:  ndimadya  chakudya  chili  chonse. 

8.  Ndingathe  kulankhula  ziftiri. 

|.  Ndimalemba  ndi   . 

10.   amagwira  ntchito  m'minda  yawo. 
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C.     Change  the  following  sentences  into  ones  with  causative  verbs 

Exampl e :   Ndi  naseka .  -  Munandi  seketsa . 

'I  laughed.*  -         <  'You  made  me  laugh.' 

1.  Ndiiiagula  chimanga. 

2.  Ndikuphunzira  Chichewa. 

3.  Achira. 

4.  Ana  anathawa. 
5-  Tachedwa. 

6.  Alendo  athu  anadya  bwino. 

7.  Ndatopa. 

8.  Tinaona  u1alo  watsopano. 

9.  Wakondwa. 

10.  Njinga  yanu  yagwa. 


D,  Answer  the  following  questions: 
Example:     Mlimi  amachita  chiyani? 

1.  -  Mphunzitsi  amachita  chiyani? 

2.  Wogulltsa  amachita  chiyani? 

3.  Mlembl  amachita  chiyani? 

4.  Akuba  amachita  chiyani? 

5.  Mlonda  amachita  chiyani? 

6.  Mumadya  chiyani? 

7.  Mwavala  chiyani? 

8.  Mumalemba  ndi  chiyani? 

9.  Ndani  amayendetsa  galii 
10.  Ndani  amakonza  njinga? 


Mlimi  amalima  chimanga. 

'A  farmer  cultivates  maize.* 
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18 ,5     Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 


The  Causative  Verb  Suffix  -ts- 

*We  fed  them  fruit  (caused  tRem  to  eat  fruit).* 


AP  - 

^   T/A   +   OP  - 

verb 
root  ■» 

-i- 

+  -ts- 

final 
+  vowel 

object 

.  T1- 

-na- 

-wa- 

-dy. 

-e- 

-ts- 

-a 

i  ' 

zipatso  iTinawadyetsa 
zipatso. 

'He  makes  me  laugh.' 

#P   +  T/A   +  OP  ■ 

verb  -i- 
root  +  -e- 

+  -ts- 

final 
+  vowel 

A- 

-ma- 

•ndi- 

-sek- 

-e- 

-ts- 

-a 

Amandiseketsa. 

NOUN  FORMATION 

Nouns  with  VMPs  (Verbal  Modifier  Prefixes) 


vowel 

AP   +  -a-   +  -ku-   +   verb  root   +  suffix 


u- 

-a- 

-ku- 

-gullts- 

-a 

Wogulitsa  'seller' 

A- 

-a- 

-ku- 

-gullts- 

-a 

Ogulltsa  'sellers' 

Chl- 

-a- 

-ku- 

-val- 

-a 

Chovala  'piece  of  clothing' 

Z1- 

-a- 

-ku- 

-val- 

-a 

Zovala  'clothes' 

*  People'  Nouns  with  the  prefixes  m-  and  a- 


Prefix 
(m-ta-) 

verb  -a 
+     root    +  -0 

m- 

-lemb- 

-i 

ml embi 

'secretary' 

j  m- 

-lond- 

-a 

mlonda 

'watchman' 

a- 

-yend- 

-0 

alendo 

'guests' 
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' Thing'  Nouns  with  the  prefixes  chi-,  zi,-,  and  u- 

 ■ — ■  — ^  k 


Prefix  verb  -o 

0,  ch1-,zi-,u-      +      root    +  -1 


0 

-funs- 

-0 

funso  'question' 
chikondi  'love* 

chl- 

-kond- 

-i 

-tsek- 

-0 

zitseko  'drcrs' 

U- 

-kwat- 

-i 

ukwati  'mcrriage' 

Nouns  Made  from  Passive  Verbs 


Prefix 
Chi-,  ka-,  ma-  + 

verb  root 

-i- 

+  -e-  +  -dw-   +  -e 

ka- 
chi- 
ma- 

-phik- 

-nen- 

-lim- 

-i- 

-e- 

-i- 

-dw- 
-dw- 
-dw- 

-e 
-e 
-e 

Kaphikidwe 

*way  of  cooking* 

Chinendwe 

*way  of  speaking* 

Malimidwe 

*way  of  cultivating* 

- 
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LESSON  18  B 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHISANU  NDI  CHITATU) 


/ 


18.1     Tate  Ndi  Mwana  Wake 


Tate  ndi 
kuti  azlsamal 

Tate: 

Mwana  (Masau) 

Tate: 
Mwana: 

Tate: 
Mti^ana: 

Tate: 
Mwana: 

Tate: 

Mwana: 
Tate: 

Mwana: 
Tate: 

Mwana: 
Tate: 


mwana  akukamblrana.    Mwana  amaweta  ng'ombe  nd1po  akurouuza 
a  ng'ombe. 

Masaul   Masaul    (Abbrev.  for  Masautso) 

:  Wawa!    (athamanga  kuplta  kwa  atate  ake  ndlpo  atafika 
akhala  pans1.) 

Kodf  dzu1o  udakadyetsa  kut1  ng'ombe? 

Ndldapfta  nazo  kudanibo. 

Tsono  utachoka  uko  udapfta  nazo  kwina? 

fyayl  ndldatandala  nazo  komweko. 

Ukunena  zoona? 

Eee. 

Kung  kunabv/§ra  a  Chfbwe  a  patsfdya  apa.   Amadzadandaula  kuti 
na'ombe  zldawadyera  m'mera  kumunda.    Kodf  iwe  sudapiteko 
dzulo  kutsfdya? 

fya^l,  stndfdaplteko.   Jemusl  ndlye  amakonda  kukadyetsa 
ng'ombe  kutsfdya. 

Chabwinol   Tsono  uzfsamala  ng'ombe,  zlngadzatlputire  mllandu 
ngati  zlkudya  itinera  wa  enl  ake.    Izl  sindifuna  kuti  zidzachi- 
tike.  Wamva? 

Eee.  ndamva. 

Komanso  uzlpfta  nazo  kumene  kuli  msfgu  wambfri  kuti  zizfkhijta 
ndlkuzfmwetsa^madzl^abwlno  ndlponso  okwemira.    Ng'ombe  za  njala 
zimathyola  khola  usiku,  ndi  kukadya  rnnera  wa  eni  kunnjnda. 

Eee  ndamva. 

Chabwing,  pita  ukazitsekulire,  chlfukwa  dzuwa  lakwer..  Mvera 
zlkulfra  ndi  njala. 


ERIC 
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18.2  Vocabulary  Notes 

-weta  'graze' 

-samala   'take  care  of 

-dyetsa  'feed' 

damfao   ' swamp ' 

-tandaVa    'travel  around* 

komweico   'to  the  same  place' 

patsidya   'accross  the  river  (the  ether  side) 

-dartdauVa    ' compl a1 n ' 

m'mera  'sprouts' 

mllandu   (3/4)  'disputes' 

Komanso  'also' 

mslpu   'green  grass' 

khola  'corral' 

-nwetsa    'make  drink' 

18.3  Usage  Notes 


18.3.1  Akumuuza  kuti  azi samala  rg'ombe.    'He's  telling  him  that  he 

must  take  care  of  t"***  cattle'. 

In  rhe  lesson  17A»  one  of  the  uses  of  kuti  that  was  discussed  was  its 
function  as  a  conjunction  meaning  'that'.   When  the  kuti  clause  Is  preceded 
by  a  verb  such  as  -uza  'tell  (or-funsa  'ask',  -pempha  'beg'),  the  verb  In 
the  subordinate  clause  Is  In  the  subjunctive: 

Ndlnakuuza  kuti  muchoke. 
'I  told  you  that  you  should  leave. 
(I  told  you  to  leave.) 
-choka  may  also  appear  with  the  T/A  prefix  -zl-  'must'  and  vowel  suffix  -a: 
Ndlnamuuza  kuti  azi choka. 
'I  told  him  that  he  must  leave.' 

Anandlfunsa  kuti  ndlzlgwira  ntchlto. 
'He  asked  me  to  work. (that  I  must  work). 


There  is  a  slight  difference  in  meaning  with  the  subjunctive  verb  being 
more  polite  than  the  abrupt  'must'  of  the  -zl-  inflected  verb. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  forms  are  often  used  interchangeably,  so  the  model 
sentence  from  the  text  may  just  as  well  be  written: 

Akumuuza  kuti  asamale  ng'ombe. 

'tJe's  telling  him  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  cattle.' 


IS, 3,2  Msipy  'green  grass' 


You  have  already  learned  a  number  of  words  meaning  'grass',  the  first 
having  been  udzu.    Udzu  is  the  generic  or  general  term  for  grass.  However, 
in  a  society  which  is  basically  rural  and  where  agriculture  is  the 
predominant  livelihood,  finer  distinctions  are  made  concerning  the  size, 
shdoe,  color,  and  use  of  various  grasses.    For  example,  msipu  is  a  fresh, 
areisn  grass  ^bout  one  foot  high  that  is  primarily  used  for  grazing  animals. 
tsekera  Is  a  lona  amber-colored  variety  of  grass  which  is  used  for  making 
thatch  In  building  houses.    Some  other  varieties  Include  nsenjere  'elephant 
grass',  a  tall  grass  found  at  the  riverside  and  nyombu.  another  long  grass 
used  for  thatching. 

Baskets  are  similarly  divided  into  varieties  according  to  shape,  size 
and  use.    Dengu  Is  the  aeneric  term  for  basket,  but  there  Is  a  basket  for 
winnowing  oraln  (llchelo),  for  straining  beer  (khuntho),  for  storing  leaves 
beans,  or  rice  (chikwa). 


18.4  Cultural  Notes 

18.4.1  HERDING 


Urtlike  In  many  Afncan  countries  where  herding  can  be  a  full-time 
occupation.  In  Malawi  herding  cattle  tends  to  be  a  small  scale  activity 
practiced  by  farmers  for  supplementary  Income.    Herds  have  to  be  small  In 
the  south,  a  region  that  is  densely  populated;  there  are  not  the  wide  open 
grazing  areas  characteristic  of  the  north  which  allow  larger  herds  to  roam 
free.   Occurrences  such  as  the  one  described  in  the  dialogue  are  not 
uncommon:   wandering  cattle  can  wreak  havoc  on  a  maize  field,  causing 
complaints  and  even'dlsputes  that  must  be  resolved  in  a  court.  Many 
farmers  have  taken  to  raising  livestock  In  fenced  in  areas,  supplementing 
the  animal's  own  grazlna  with  stall  feeding  (whereby  the  food  is  brought 
to  the  animals  In  a  corral.)   This  latter  method  Is  time-consuming  and 
expensive  but  It  allows  for  the  raising  of  cattle  In  high  density  population 
areas. 
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18. 4,2       SETTLING  A  DISPUTE 


In  pre^colonial  times,  customary  law  was  administered  on  a  local 
level  by  the  village  headman,  or  by  a  chief  and  a  traditional  court  if  a^ 
crime  or  dispute  was  particularly  complex.    Under  colonialism,  the  British 
system  of  courts  and  law  was  introduced,  and  there  now  exist  both  high  and 
low  courts.   One  of  the  lower  courts  is' called  the  Traditional  court  but 
It  administers  British  law.    The  offices  of  the  chief  and  the  headman  still  I 
exist  and  they  do  have  limited  jurisdiction  in  their  domains.    They  have 
the  power  to  settle  minor  disputes  among  the  village  people  in  accordance 
with  customary  law.   A  dispute  over  ravenous  goats  (described  in  the 
following  text)  would  be  just  the  type  of  case  that  a  headman  or  chief 
would  judge. 


18,5  Exercises 


ISiSil  Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  introductory  dialogue 
of  your  own: 

1.  Ndani  akukamblrana? 

.  2.  Wi^ana  amadyetsa  kuti  ng'ombe? 

3.  Ndani  anadandaula?   Chifukwa  chiyani? 

4.  Ngati  sasamala  ng'ombe,  chldzaoneke  ndi  chiyani? 

5.  Jemusi  ndani? 

6.  Ng'ombe  zimakonda  kudye  chiyani? 


18.5.2  KUTI....-ZI- 


Practice  using  the  conjunction  kuti  'that'  with  the  verb  inflected 
with  -zj[-  'must'  by  asking  and  answering  questions  in  the  following  pattern: 

Amayl  anu  anakuuza  chiyani?    'What  did  your  mother  tell  you?' 

Amayl  anga  anandluza  kuti  .ndlzlfulumlra. 
'My  mother  told  me  that  I  must  hurry.' 
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1sr  student: 


Amayl  anu 
Abambc  anu 
Mphunzltsi  wanu 
bwenzi  1anu 
etc. 


anakuuza  chiyam" 


2nd  student: 


an;nd1uza  kuti 


-zv 


ndiz  fulumira 

ndizigwira  ntchito  kwambiri. 
ndizithandiza  achemwali  anga. 


18.5.3'  -TS-  'cause  to  do  something/make  do  something' 

Practice  usina  the  causative  verb  suffix  by  asking  the  inodel  question 
(Anakucnititsa  chiyani?    'what  did  he  cause  you  to  do?')  and  answering 

make  you  do? 

with  ?.n  appropriate  causative  verb:  ^ 


Ut  student: 
2nd  student: 


Anakuchititsa  chiyani? 
Anandi-   


-mwetsa  madzi 
-dyetsa  nsima 
-imbitsa  nyimbo, 
etc. 


18. 5. ^    mlembi/alembu  wop><unzira/ophunzira 

Practice  using  nouns  referring  to  people  by  asking  questions  which 
give  a  description  of  a  person;  tha  answer  with  the  appropri^e  person  noun 

Noanl  aphunzira  Chichewa?     Wophunzira  aphunzira  Chichewa. 

Continue  with  other  descripti^ffs^of  people. 

1st  student:    Ndani   ^  1 

'  amakonza  chakudlya 
amapanga  matebulo  .  ^ 

etc. 
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2nd  student: 


khukhi  amakonza  chakudya. 
Ka1ipenta1a  amapanga  matebulo. 


18,6  Reading 


MLANDU  WA  MBUZI 


BY  H.  Chimkono 


Ndlkuchokera  kunyumba  kwa  amfumu.    Dzulo  inbuzi  za  aChlmchere  zadya 
chlmanga^ m'munda  wanga  uja  wa  pafupl  ndl  pamudzi.    Ndifiapita  kukawadzi- 
i^ltsa  nkhaniyi.    Mbuzl  za  aChlmchere  ndi  zopfuntha  kwambirl,  zakhala  zlkudya 
chlmanga  cha  anthu  amblrl  chaka  chlno.   Xoma  Ine  ndekha  aona»  tikaflkitsena 
kukhoti  ngati  amfumu  saylweruza  bwino  nkhanlyt.   AChlmchere  amayerekedwa  • 
chlfukwa  anthu  amawaopa  chifukwa  cha  umfltl  wawo  wotambi  nawo  ndimasana  omwe, 
koma  Iwe  sandlthe  nanenso  ndlne  patall. 

AChlmchere  mvula  Ikangoyamba  sasamala  mbuzi  zawo.   Anzawo  amapeza 
mbusa  kapena  kuzlmanga  pachlngwo  kutchire,  koma  Iwo  zonsezi  ayl.  Lero 
ndltaplta  kumunda  ndangopeza  chlmanga  chonse^  mba11  yalcuno  kunjira 
Ch1tabudu11dwabudu11dwa  mbuzl  zina  z1na11  kuthawa  zitaona  Ine.  Ndimayamba 
kuzlsaka  mpaka  n^akazip^^reka  kwa  amfumu  iwo  ndl  wo  amene  azipereke  kwa  eni 
ake.    Ndipo  wal^hlta  mwayl  chlfukwa  ndikanatha  kuzlpha  osaKazltula  kwa  amfumu. 
Iwo  end  ake  akanaloza  yani?  Azithokoza  mulungu  chifukwa  mbuzi  zawo  zonse 
'Zl11  moyo.    Koma  mlandu  ndiwo  sulephera.       *  ^ 


mlandu   (3/4)  'dispute' 
nkhani    (9/10)  'news' 
-£funtha    'be  destructive' 
khoti  'court' 
ndekha  'alone' 
^eruza   'settle  a  dispute' 
-yerekedwa    'show  off/be  careless' 
umfltl    (14)  'witchcraft' 
-t&mba   'dance  a  witch  danc^^* 
mbusa   (1/2)  'shepherd' 


-manga  'tie' 

tchire  'bush' 

-kana-  'would/could' 

-budul 1 dwabudul 1dw&  'was  completely  eaten 

-thawa  'escape' 

-saka    'herd/ hunt' 

-tula  'take' 

-loza     )Olnt  at* 

-mulungu    ' god ' 

-leptjera  'fail' 


2 
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1. 


Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  text: 
Kodi  aCliimchere  akuchokera  kunyumba  kwa  amfumu? 


2.  Mbuzl  za  aChimchere  zinachlta  chiyani? 

3.  Kodi  inall  nthawi  yoyamba? 

4.  Chlfukwa  chiyani    anthu  amaopa  aChimchere? 

5.  Anthu  ena  amamanga  bwanji  mbuzi? 

6.  Akanachita  chiyani  ndi  mbuzi  za  aChimchere? 


Create  a  scene  involving  the  dispute  over  the  wandering  goats.  One 
student  will  play  the  chief .'another  will  play  the  accused  aChimchere,  and 
a  third  student  will  play  the  accuser.    The  scene  should  be  a  discussion 
among  these  three  people  with  the  accused  and  accuser  telling  their 
versions  of  the  case  before  the  mediating  chief. 

Use  vocabulary  from  the  preceding  text  and  from  the  following  list: 

Bcdzal    'It's  a  lie' 
nChoona   'It's  the  truth.' 
-kana   'refuse,  deny' 
-chltira  umbonl    '(to)  wltn-iss' 
-weruza  'advise' 

-gwira  nkhungu    'accuse  of  a  crime' 
-dandaula  'complain' 
-panda  llwonga   'be  Innocent' 


18.7 


Role-playing 


Mlandu  wa  Mbuzi 
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18.8     Supplementary  Reading 


KUPEREKEZA  MfUMU 


Escorting  A  Chief  (to  the  grave) 


\ 


\ 


BY  Jack  Mapanje 


A11  maked2ana 
Zlkadaphullka  n$'oma 
Atawedza  dttlrombo.- 
MQdzl  u11  'nthuhthunthu, 
Akapolo  a^l  balaU 
Kuthawa  ku^khala  mt^amlro, 
Kuperekeza  mfumu.  \ 

\' 

Namagetsl  11r1  pamtund^, 
"Sambo  wanga  ndltsala  nd^nll' 
"Anranga  nwamki ran ji  I" 
Akadallrllanji 
Mkazi  wa  mfumu 
Miowam'malo  all  padzanja? 
All  makedzana. 


\ 


Koma  lero  ayi  mbale,  ^ 

Namgetsi  adadzlmenyetsa  ku  mtengo 

Osagwlrika  inwana  wa  wen1 

Kuperekeza  bambo. 

Pamene  nylmbo  za  m'mabuku  nazo 

Zldati,  "Tizlkumbukira 

Kuti  tidzafa  tonse," 

Amplngo  apolokezana  ndl  mapemphero 

Kuperekeza  mfumu. 


If  it  were  old  days. 

Drums  would  be  beaten 

Masked  people  are  ready  t  dance. 

The  village  trembling. 

Slaves  scattered 

Running  for  fear  of  becoming  pillows. 
Escorting  the  chief. 

Namagetsi'  with  eyes  out, 

"My  father,  who  lives  with  me?" 

"My  husband,  why  have  you  gonel" 

What  would  she  mourn  for 

That  chief's  wife 

While  the  heir  was  near? 

Such  were  the  old  days. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case  friend, 
Namagetsi  threw  herself  to  a  tree 
None  could  take  hold  of  her 
^Escorting  father 
A(id  songs  from  books 
Sflfid,  "We  should  remember 
Thai  all  of  us'll  die." 
ChurcKmembers  help  in  prayers 
Escorting  the  chief. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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18.9  Proverbs 

Read  the  following  proverbs  and  discuss  their  imagery  and  meaning: 

-Akul uakul u  nd1  m'dambo  mozimira  mo to. 
-zimira   'extinguish/snuff  out* 

I 

-Mawu  a  akyl uakul u  akoma  akagonera. 
mawu  (5/6)  'words' 
-koma    'be  sweet' 

The  first  proverb  symbolizes  the  mediating  role  that  elders  play  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community.    Like  the  cool,  wet  swamp  which  puts  out 
fires,  elders  and  their  wisdom  can  settle  'burning'  disputes. 

The  second  proverb  points  out  the  enduring  wisdom  of  elders.  While 
one  may  initially  find  the  advice  of  elders  to  be  unpalatable,  or  'hard  to 
swallow',  with  time  one  win  recognize  the  wisdom  of  that  advice. 


LESSON  ISA 

(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUm  NDI  CHISANU  HBI  CHINAYI) 
GRAMMAR 

I 

19.1  New  Vocabulary 

19.2  The  Modifier  Stem  -kha  'only,  alone,  self' 

19.3  Augmentative  Prefixes:  Chi/Zi 
19.^1  'Still'/'Yet' 

19.5  Summary  Exercises 

19.6  Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 


ERIC 
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LESSON  19  A 
(PHUNZIRO  LA  KHUMI  NDI  CHINAYI) 
19.1     New  Vocabulary 

Verbs 

-kwereka   'be  climbed' 
-nyamulldwa   'be  carried' 
-londa  'watch' 

Verbal  prefixes  and  suffixes 

-daka-,  -be  'still' 
-nga-,  -be  'yet' 

Noun  Prefixes 

chi-/zi-    'singular/plural  augmentative  prefixes' 
chimpando/zimipando   'big  chair/big  chairs' 

Modifier 

-kha  'only/alone/-self' 
ndekha   'I  alone/myself 

wekha   'you  alone/yourself  (singular,  familiar) 
yekha   'he/she  alone,  hiniself/hersel f ' 
tokha   'we  alone/ourselves' 

nokha  'you  alone/yourself,  yourselves'  (plural,  polite) 
okha     'they  alone/ themselves' 
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19.2      -'Only/AloneAself'    (VMP  +^  -kha) 

The  stem  -kha  expresses  the  meaning  'only\  'alone',  and  '-self 
In  the  sense  of  exclusivity: 

Only  he  did  it. 
He  did  it  alone. 
He  did  it  himself. 

The  stem  takes  the  verbal  modifier  prefix  (VMP)  of  the  noun  it  modifies: 
noun       W      '^  -kha 

chipatso  cho-     +      -kha        «      chipatso  chokha 
'fruit'  'alone'      =      'fruit  alone/only  fruit' 


In  context: 

Amadya  chipatso  chokha.    'He  eats  only  fruit.* 

Nsomba  yokha  inali  yoipa.    'Only  the  fish  was  bad.' 

'The  fish  alone  was  bad.' 

Tigula  buku  limodzi  lokha.    'We'll  buy  only  one  book.' 

There  is  no  distinction  between  'only'  and  'alone'  for  things,  but  there  is 
for  people.  In  order  to  say:  'That  person  built  the  house  alone/himself.' 
the  -kha.  form  will  follow  the  noun: 

Munthu  yekhayo  anamanga  nyumba.    'That  person  built  the  house 

alone/himself. ' 

*  Class  1  and  la  nouns  have  the  irregular  prefix  (yekha). 

But  in  emphasizing  that  'only  that  person  built  a  house.',  ('she'  and  not 
others-),  the  noun  is  preceded  by  ndi^  '(it)  is'  for  an  emphatic  effect: 

Ndi  noun  VHP       ^  -kha 

Ndi  munthu  yekhayo  anamanga  nyumba. 

'Only  that  person  built  a  house.' 

•It  is  -person-only-that-bu1lt-a  house' 

Ndi  anthu  okhawa  anamvera  mfumu. 

•Only  these  people  listened  to  the  chief.' 

•  It'  s-people-only-these- 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  -kha  forms  but  in  a  different  construction. 
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With  pronouns,  the  -kha  form  will  either  precede  or  follow  a  verb 
construction  with  the  pronoun  expressed  as  the  AP.   To  express  ' alone/-self^* , 
the  -kha  form  will  folldw  the  verb:' 

verb     +     -kha  form 

Ndinapita  ndekha  kumsonkhano. 

•I  went  to  the  meeting  alone.*  'myself.*  j 

To  express  'only*,  ndi  '(it)  is*    +   the  emphatic  pronoun  and  the  VMP  + 
the  -kha^form  prece^the  verb  construction: 

Ndi      +       emphatic     VMP  -kh^form 
pronoun 

Ndiwe  wekha  unachedwa.    'Only  you  were  late.' 
'  It'  s-you-only-wer#U^te 

The  personal  pronoun  -kha  forms  are: 


Emphatic 
Pronoun 

Subject 
AP 

"kha 

Example 

ine 

ndi* 

ndekha 

Ndinadya  ndekha. 
•I  ate  alone.' 

iwe 

u- 

wekha 

Ndiwe  wekha  unaiwala. 
'Only  you  forgot. * 

iye 

a- 

yekha 

Analemba  vekha  bukulo. 
'He  wrote  ':hat  book  alone.' 

ife 

ti- 

tokha 

Tinaphika  tokha  nsombayi. 

•We  cooked  the  fish  ourselves.* 

1nu 

mu* 

nokha 

Ndinu  nokha  mumadziWa^Chichewa. 
'Only  you  know  Chichewa.' 

iwo 

a- 

okha 

Anasewera  okha  mpira. 

ERIC 


♦Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  foil  owing  two  sentences: 
Anasewera  okha  mpira. 

'They  played  football  alone.'    (by  themselves) 
Anasewera  mpira  wokha. 

'They  played  only  football.'    (no  other  game) 

In  the  first  sentence  okha  modifies  anthu.  establishing  a  group  of  people 
that  excludes  others.  "Tn  the  second  sentence  wokha  modifies  mpira.  with 
the  meaning  that  football  (to  the  exclusion  of  other  games)  was  played. 

Other  examples: 

M'nyanja  yokhayi  muTi  chambo. 
'Only  in  this  lake  is  there  chambo.' 

M'nyanjayi  muli  chambo  chokha. 

•In  this  lake  there  is  only  chambo.'  np  , 
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EXERCISES 

A,     Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  sentence,  making  all 
necessary  changes  in  agreement: 

Example:    Msewu  wokhawo  ndi  wabwino.    'Only  that  road  is  good/ 
Substitution:    Misewu  j 

New  Model:   Misewu  yokhayo  ndi  yabwino.    'Only  those  roads  are  good/ 

1 .  madzi 

Z.  zakudya 

3.  chakudya 

4.  ukonde 

5.  Katsamba 

6.  munda 

7.  malaya 

8.  chipatala 

9.  m'chipinda 
10.  pajnudzi 

Bf  Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  question  and  then  answer 
with  an  appropriate  form  of  -kha  according  to  the  example: 

Example: 

Model:  Munaona  midzi  yonse?    'Did  you  see  ill  the  people?' 

Substitution:  anthu 

New  Model:  Munaona  anthu  onse?   'Did  you  see  all  the  people?* 

Answer:  lyayi,  ndinaona  anthu  awiri  o^ha.    *No,  I  saw  only  two  people.' 


1.  zipatala 

2.  maluwa 

3.  njoka 

4.  alimi 

5.  zithunzi 

6.  misika 

7.  odwala 

8.  mitengo 

9.  maina 

10.  tinsomba  270 
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Ct  Answer  the  following  questions  with  an  appropriate  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  in  parenthesis  and  -kha: 

Example:     Ndani  anakonza  njinga  yanga?  (iye)    'Who  fixed  my  bike?' 


Anakonza  yekha  njinga  yanu.    'He  fixed  your  bike  himself.' 


1.  Ndani  anaphika  chakudya  cha  madzulo  chonse?  (ine) 

2.  Ndani  anachoka?   (amayiwa)  ^ 

3.  Ndani  anadya  nthochi  zonse?  (ife) 

4.  Ndani  anamuthandi za?    (inu)  ^ 

5.  Ndani  anapeza  ndalama  (mwanayo) 

6.  Ndani  anakwera  phiri  la  Mulanje?  (ine) 

7.  Ndani  ananyamula  katundu  wamkuluyo?  (iye) 

8.  Ndani  anatha  ntchlto  yake?  fiwo) 

9.  Ndani  anasoka  zovala  zonsezi?  (teUIayo) 
10.  Ndani  anakunbuka  kutenga  cholembe/a?  (ine) 


D.    Make  true  and  false  statements  using  the  modifier  -kha  about  the 
classroom  or  any  shared  Information.    If  the  statement  is  true,  say  inde; 
if  the  statement  Is  false,  say  iyayi  and  correct  the  statement. 

Exan^le:     Ooni  yekha  angathe  kutola  tebulo  ili. 

'John  can  pick  up  this  table  himself.' 
'Inde' 

Iyayi,  Bob  yekha  angathe  kutola  tebulo  Ili. 
'No,  Bob  can  pick  up  this  table  himself.' 


19.3  Augmentative  Prefixes  Chi/Zi 

In  Lesson  2,  Noun  classes  7  and  8  were  Introduced  as  the  Chi/Zi 
classes,  chl  belna  the  singular  class  and  agreement  prefix  and  zi.  being 
the  pluraTclass  (  and  agreement)  prefix: 

Chlngwechi  ndl  chachltall.    'This  string  Is  long.' 
Zingwezi  nd1  zazltall.    'These  strings  are  long.' 

However,  the  Chi/Zi  prefixes  have  an  additional,  specialized  use.  They 
act  as  augmentatives  when  prefixed  to  nouns.    Just  as  the  diminutive 
prefixes  Ka/TI  make  things  'small',  the  augmentative  prefixes  Chi/Zi  make 
things  'big'  or  'large': 
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mpando  'chair'  chimpando  'a  big  chair* 
dengu    'basket'     zimadengu    'big  baskets' 

Notice  that  the  nouns  retain  their  class  prefixes  in  addition  to  the 
auqmentative  prefixes,  (so  the  resuU  is  a  double  prefix,  just  as  n  is  with 
the  Ka/ti  prefixes  in  Classes  12/13.)   The  agreement  is  with  the  augmentative 
prefixes:  I 

Example:     Chimpandocho  chinapangidwa  ndi  abambo  ake. 

'That  big  chair  was  made  by  his  father.* 

Zimadengu  izo  ndi  zodula. 

'Those  big  baskets  are  expensive.' 

Not<all  nouns  take  an  augmentative  prefix;  for  example,  Class  7/8  nouns 
do  not  take  augmentativeprefixes  but  express  'bigness'  with  the  modifier 
-kulu: 

chitseko  chachikulu     a  big  door* 
zipewa  zazikulu    *big  hats' 


Although  augmentatives  can  be  used  with  people  nouns  (chimnyamata 
'a  big  boy'),  they  often  imply  an  insulting  reference  to  someone's  size. 
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EXERCISES 

I 

A.     Change  the  sinaular  noun  subjects  of  the  following  sentences  into 
nouns  expressing  'big'  with  the  cM-  prefix;  make  all  necessary  changes  in 
agreement: 

Example;     Galimoto  yanu  imayenda  msanga,    'Your  car  goes  quickly/ 

Chigalimoto  chanu  chimayenda  msanga.    'Your  big  car  goes  quickly. 

1.  Mindayo  ndi  ya  aChibwe. 

Z.  Buku  limene  111 i    patebulo  ndi  langa. 

3.  Sukuluyo  ili  ndi  ophunzira  ochuluka. 

4.  M'nyanjamo  mull  be  nsomba. 

5.  Phlri'o  sillmakwereka. 

6.  Kapu  ziwirl  zathyoka  zagwirira  ('handles*). 

7.  Nyenyezi  Inaoneka  dzulo  usiku. 

8.  Njinga  ndi  yolemera. 

9.  Miyalayo  inany^mulidwa  kunja. 

10.    Madenguwo  all  ndi  zipatso  zosiyana. 

B,  Repeat  the  preceding  exercise,  making  the  noun  subjects  plural  before 
adding  the  appropriate  augmentative  prefix: 

Example:    Galimoto  yanu  imayenda  msanga.    'Your  car  goes  quickly.' 

Galimoto  zanu  zimayenda  msanga.    'Your  cars  go  quickly.' 

C.  Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  model  question  and  then 
answer  with  an  appropriate  augmentative  prefix: 

Example:    Mukufuna  mpando  wotani?    'What  kind  of  chair  do  you  want?' 
Substitution:  tebulo 

New  Model:    Mukufuna  tebulo  lotani?    'What  kind  of  table  do  you  want?' 
Answer:        Ndikufuna  chi tebulo.    'I  want  a  big  table.' 
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1 .  nyal i 

2.  mpira  ^ 

3.  katundu 

4.  aga1u 

5.  nsapato 

6.  mlphlka  j 

7.  maluwa 

8.  sitolo 

9.  mazira 
10.  munda 

19.4    Verbal  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  for  'still'  and  'yet' 

Some  additional  verbal  suffixes  and  prefixes  express  the  aspect  of 
continuity.    For  example,  -daka-  and  -be  emphasize  that  a  particular  state 
or  action  is  continuing,  going  on: 

He's  still  waiting  for  me.  (He  continue;  to  wait  for  me.) 
-be  and  -noa-  emphasize  the  continuity  of  a  negative  situation: 

We  haven't  eaten  yet.  (We  continue  not  to  eat.) 

'still'  and  'yet'  are  conveyed  by  these  verbal  prefixes  and  suffixes  in 
the  following  patterns. 

19.i|.l       'Still'  -daka-.  -be.  -daka-. .-be 

'still  can  be  expressed  with  the  suffix  -be.    It  is  not  the  negative 
suffix  (palibe  'there  isn't  /aren't  )  but  a  su7?ix  of  continuity  or 
persistence.    It  follows  final  -a  of  the  verb  stem: 

Ndimamwabe  mkaka  masiku  onse.    'I  still  drink  milk  everyday.' 

Tikumudikirabe.    'We're  still  waiting  for  him.' 

Anawo  akugonabe.    'Those  children  are  still  sleeping.' 

'Still'  can  also  be  expressed  by  -daka-  which  appears  in  the  T/A  slot: 
Ndidakamwa  mkaka  masiku  onse.    'I  still  drink  milk  everyday.' 
Tidakalemberana  kalata  zazitali.    'We  still  write  each  other  long  letter 
Mudakagwira  ntchito  kwambiri.    'You  are  still  working  hard.' 
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For  emphasis,  both  tne  T/A  -daka-  and  the  suffix  -be  can  be  used  with 
the  same  verb: 

Ndidakamwabt  mkaka  masiku  onse.  'I  still  drink  milk  everyday.* 
Adakakumbukabe  maina  onse.    'Ke  still  remembers  all  tne  names.' 

0 

19.^.2    'Yet'  -nsa-.  -EE- 

•yet*  Is  .iio'st  frequently  expressed  with  the  suffix  -be  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  negative  past: 

Sanauwerebc  'He  hasn';,  come  yet.' 

Sanakwatiwebe   ;She  isn't  married  yet/  ^ 

Sitinadziwebe  yankHn.    'We  dcn't  know  the  answer  yet.* 

A  less  comnon  means  of  expressing  'yet*  is  with  the  T/A  prefix  -noa- 
followed^by  the  verb  root  +  -e  and  the  suffix  -be:  * 

Sanaabwerebe  'He  hasn't  come  y- 

Sindingawerengebe  bukulo.    'I  h£>'en't  read  that  book  yet.' 
Sangadyebe.    'They  haven't  eeten  yet.' 


> 
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EXERCISES 

A,  Using  the  following,  verbs,  answer  the  mode^  nuestion  with  a  'itiU 
expression: 

'^xample: 

Model:       Mukuchita  chiyani?    'What  are  you  doing?' 

*dya  -Ndikudyabe/Ndidakadya/Ndidakadyabe. 
'I'ifl  still  eatina. ' 

1 .  -gwlfa  ntchito  ^ 

2.  -phika  cnakudya  cha  madzulo 

3 .  -Iconza . n j  1  nga  y anga 

4.  -phunzira  ChicheWa 
-seka 

6.  -bzala  fodya 

7.  -dikira  pamsika 
8-  -lira 

9.  -werenga  '^yuzipepala 

10.  -chapa  zovala  zanga 

B,  Substitut'  .he  following  verbs  into  the  model  question  and  give  an 
answer  expressing  'yet': 

Example: 

Model:  Kodi  wabwera?     'Has  he  come?' 

Substitution:  -flka? 

New  Model;  Kodi  wa'ika?    'Has  he  arrived?' 

Answe. .  ly^yU  sanaflkebe.    'No  he  hasn't  arrived  yet.' 

or  lyaylt  sangafikebe. 


1. 

-Imba  nylmboyo 

2. 

-Itana  dzlna  langa 

3. 

-lemba  kalata 

4. 

-soka  malaya  anga 

5. 

-mwa  mowa  wonse 

6. 

-kwatira 

7. 

-yamba  ulendo  wake 

8. 

-dula  zinowezo 

9. 

-yankha  funso  langa 

10. 

-panga  timlpando. 

27G 
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SuMMARY  Exercises/Lesson  19 
19.5  Summary  Exercises 

A,     Answer  the  following  questions  with  an  appropriate  form  of  -kha: 

Example.    Munagula  chiyani?       at  did  you  buy?' 

Ndinagula  ufa  wo kha.    *I  bought  only  flour.*  \ 

1.  Munaplta    kuulendo  ndi  y^ni? 

2.  Waimba  nyimbo  zingati? 

3.  Mudzakhala  ndi  ana  angati? 

4.  Anapeza  ch  ni? 

5.  Munaiwala  R    na -angati? 

6.  Mukufuna  kudya  chiyani? 

7.  Mdkuphunzira  zilankhulo  zingati ?x 

8.  Alimiwo  akulima  ch'iyani? 

9.  Munapanga  miphika  ingati?  i 
10.  Amagwira  ntchito  ndi  yani? 

Change  the  noun  objects  in  t,,e  following  sentences  with  the  appropriate 
""augmentative  prefix,  chi-  or  zv-;    ,  .  > 
Example:      Sindlngatlie  kuriy.amul a  n^anayo     'I  can.'t  carry^that  child.- 

•  Sindlngathe  kunyamu'.a  chimwanacho.       can't  carry-tbat  big  child.' 

1.  Ndlnapatsidwa  mphatsoyi. 

2.  Apfta   kumidzi  yambiri. 

3.  Anawa  anapha  njoka  ziwiri. 

4.  Tikumanga  nkhokwe. 

5.  Ndidzaphlka  nkhukuyo. 

6.  Akufuna  kugula  njinga  yanga. 

7.  Aphunzitsa  onse  anali  ndi  msonkhano. 

8.  Ndimakonda  kuyendetsa  njingf.   pamisewu  yabwino. 

9.  Malaya  anga  all  ndi  mat'jmba  atatu. 

10.  Ndawerenga  mabuku  ochulJka. 
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C,  Substitute  the  following  verbs  into  the  model  sentence: 
Example: 

Model:  Sindinamuonebe.    'I  haven't  seen  him  yet.' 

Substitution:  -funsa 

New  Model:  Sindirfamufunsebe.    'I  haven't  asked  him  yet.' 


1. 

-uza 

2. 

-itana 

3. 

-patsa  monl 

4. 

-thandlza 

5. 

-ravera 

6. 

-iwala 

7. 

-menya 

8. 

-londa 

9. 

-funa 

10. 

-pha 

D,  Answer  the  following  model  question  with  a  'still'  construction  using 
the  verbs  in  parenttwrsi;^' 

Example:      Anzanu  all  kuti?    'Where  are  your  friends?' 
(-lima  m'minda  yawo^ 

Anzanga  akulimabe  m'minda  yawo. 

'My  friends  are  still  workinj  in  their  fields.' 


1. 

(-sewera  mpira) 

2. 

(-phunzira  kuse^ulu) 

3. 

(-gwira  ntchito) 

4. 

(-phlka  chakudya  cha  mcsana) 

5. 

(-konza  njlnga  yawo) 

6. 

(-gulltsa  chlmanga  kumsika) 

7. 

(-dikira  pabanki) 

a. 

(-lemba  ka'iata) 

9. 

(-gone)  , 

10.  . 

(-thandlza  aphunzltsi  awo) 
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19.6    Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 


ERJC 


Modifier  stem  -Kha  'only/a1one/-sel f 
'He  drinks  only  tea.' 


Main  Verb 

A- 

-ma- 

-mw- 

-a 

til 

wo- 

-kha 

Amamwa  til  vfokha 

'John  made  the  chair  himself/alone.' 


Noun      VMP+    kha      AP  +   T/A  +   JJjJ   +   11%^   noun  AP  +  -ja 


John 

ye- 

-kha 

a- 

-na- 

-pang- 

-a 

mpando 

u- 

-ja 

John  yekha 

anapanga 
mpdndo  uja. 

'Only  these  people  are  here.* 


Ndi 

noun 

VMP 

+ 

-kha 

Demonstrative  AP 

+  -li 

pano 

Ndi 

anthu 

1  °* 

-kha 

awa 

a- 

-1i 

pano 

Ndi 
ali 

anthu  okhawa 
pano. 

Augmentative  Prefixes  Chi/Zi 
•a  big  knifeV'some  big  hoes* 


Chi-  + 

singular  noun 

A1-  + 

plural  noun 

!  chi- 

mpeni 

cliimpeni 

:  zi- 

makasu 

zimakasu 

Verbal  Prefixes  and  Suffixes;  'iiiU'  and  'Yet' 
'I'm  still  waiting  for  him.' 


AP     -    T/A    .  OP   .   '^^^    ^  , 


Ndi- 


-ku- 

-mu- 

-diklr- 

-a 

-be 

Ndlddkamudikira. 
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i  AP 

I 


+   -daka-     +   OP   +   "^^l  + 

lOOt  suffi 


-be 


Ndi 

-daka- 

-mu- 

-dikir- 

-a 

2     II  Ndidakamud1k1ra 

Ndl 

-daka 

-mu- 

-dikir- 

-a- 

1} 

-be  {  Ndidakamudikirabe 

'He  hasn't  corne  yet. * 


I   Negative  verb  vowel 

I   Prefix       AP   +  T/A   +   root   +   suffix   +  -be 


si- 

a- 

-na- 

-bwer- 

•e- 

-be 

si- 

a- 

-nga- 

-bwer- 

-e- 

-be 

Sanabwerebe 
Sangabwerebe 
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Lesson  19  B 
(Phunziro  La  Khumi  ndi  Chisanu  ndi  Chinayi) 


19.1 


Alimi  Awiri 


I 


Anthu  akuluakulu  akulcambirana  a^^hadwe  ndi  aChibwe.  Poyamba  aMphadwe 
apita  kunyumba  ya  aChlbwe  ndipo  awapeza  akusema  mpini  mumthunzi  wa  mtengo. 


AMphadwe: 
AChibwe: 


AMphadwe: 
Achibwe: 
AMphadwe: 

AChibwe: 

AMphadwe: 

AChibwe: 
AMphadwe: 
AChibwe: 

AMphadwe: 

AChibwe: 
AMphadwe: 

AChibwe: 
AMphadwe: 

AChibwe: 
AMphadwe: 


Odi! 
Eeel 


Afike 


(Awapatsa  chikumba  cha  mbuzi  kuti  akhalepo,  ndipo  kanaka  ayamba 
kuwapatsa  moni.) 

Tiwaonetul 

Zikonx). 

Manga  mwauka  bwanji? 

Aaa!    Tauka  bwino.  ^Korna  kynyymba  tasiya  ana  akutsokomola. 

Kaya  kuno  mwauka  bwanji  ndi  litsipa  lija  mumadandaula  nalo  dzana? 

Ayi  l§ro  ndauka.Suyu^mwandipeza  ndikusema  mpfniwu.    Mwana  uja 
amadwala  chikuku  naye  akuseWera  ndithu. 

I;i  ndizo  zokoQdweretsa.    Komatu  mwau§ema  bwino  mpiniwu.    Ine  ^ 
sindidziwa  ^usema  mipini,  kotero;  mipini  yanga  yonse  ndi  yoseketsa 
maonekedwe  ake. 

Maonekedwe  all  be  kanthu.    Chachikulu  nkuti  mulimire. 

Zoonadi  zimenezo.    Kodi  munayamba  kubzala  fodya? 

Eee,  ndidabzalapo  chigawo  chimodzi,  tere  wina  ndidathira  kale 
fetelezo. 

Anzathu  mw§1awir§  ntchito.    Ine,  sindinayambe  ndi  kubzala^ fodya. 
Ndikadalima  chirere.    Komanso  ndilibe  fodya  wokwanira  kunazale. 

Nanga  chimanga  mwalima  chochuluka  bwanji? 

Cbimanga^chiliko.^  Ndidapalira  ndi  kuthira  feteleza^zigawo  ziwiri. 
Tere  popanda  kudwala  litsipa  ndikadamalizanso  zigawo  zitatu. 

inde!    Ulimi  umayenda  bwino,  matenda  akayenda  kutali. 

Zoonadi  zimenezi.    Ndipo  khalani  bwino. 

Pitani  bwino  ndipo  mupereke  moni  kunyumba. 

Chabwino  ndipereka. 
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is.  2      Vocabulary  Notes 

* 

akuluakulu  'elders* 

-sgna  'carve' 

mpini    (3/4)  'shadow' 

chlkumba    (7/8)    'skin'  j 

-tsokomola  'cough' 

Htsipa  (5)  'headache' 

chlkuku   (7)  'measles' 

komatu    'welT    (an  exclamation) 

kotero  'so' 

•jjmira  'use' 

chlgawo    (7/8)  'plot' 

feteleza    ' f e  r t ; 1 i  ze  r ' 

chlrere    (7/8)    'groundnut  field' 

r.azale  'nursery' 

-pereka  monl    'greet'    (lit.  'give  a  greeting') 

19.3  "SAGE  Notes 

19.3.1  Reduplication:   akuluakulu  'elders'  (or  'important  people') 

Reduplication  of  words  occurs  frequently  in  Chichewa.    The  effect  is  to 
intensify  the  meaning  of  the  reduplicated  part.    For  example,  the  noun  akulu 
'a  bla/areat/old  person  becomes  intensified  in  the  reduplicated  form 
akul uakulu  to  mean  not  juct  'a  big  or  old  person'  but  'an  important  person, 
an  eider*.    Similarly,  other  nouns  can  be  reduplicated  for  such  an  effect: 

zipatso  za  mitundu  'kinds   of  fruit'  -  zipatso  za  mitundumltundu  'various  kinds 
of  fruit' 

Modifier  stems  can  also  be  reduplicated  but  with  only  the  first  stem 
having  the  modifying  prefix: 

noun  VMP    ^  stem    4-  stem 

mabuku       o-  -s1yana+  -  slyana  «  mabuku  osiyana 

'books'  'different" different'    -    'various  books* 

ulalo  wau'wali  'a  long  IHdge'-  ulalo  wautalltali    'a  very  long  bridge' 
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Reduplicated  adverbs  also  have  an  intensifying  effect: 

pang'ono    'little'  pang'onong'ono    'very  l:ttle' 

bwino    'well'  bwu.obwino  'gently,  carefully' 

kale    'long  ago/previously'     ^  kalekale    'along  time  ago' 

And  reduplicated  verb  stems  express  the  notion  of  repetition  or 
continuity:  1 

Anawerenga  bukulo.    'He  read  that  book.'  ^ 
Anawerengawerenga  bukulo.    'He  read  and  reread  that  book.' 
Ndinadikira.    'I  waited.' 
Ndinadikiradikira.    'I  waited  and  waited.' 


19.3.2  KoTgRQ   'like  that/such  as  that' 

-tero  is  an  irregular  verb  stem  which  means  'do  that'/'say  that': 

Amatero,  koma  sitifuna  kuterc.    'They  do  that,  but  we  don't  want  to  do  that.' 
Mudzadzipweteka,  mukatero.    'You  will  hurt  yourself  if  you  do  that.' 

As  a  modifier  with  the  VMP,  it  means  'like  that/such  as  that': 

Cindidziwa  kusema  mpini  kotero.    'I  don't  know  how  to  carve  a  handle  like 

that.' 

Kotero  modifies  the  infinitive  phrase  kusema  mpini . 

Other  examples: 

Ndadwerenga  buku  lotero.    'I've  read  a  book  like  that.' 
Ndikudziwa  anthu  otero.    'I  know  people  like  that.' 
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19.^1  Cultural  Notes 


19.^.1  The  Old  and  New  hi  Agriculture 


Major  aoals  of  development  in  the  agricultural  sector  are  first 
self-sufficiency  in  food  production  for  Malawi  and  then  the  ability  to  export 
food  to  neighboring  countries.    To  achieve  these  goals,  much  emphasis  has  ' 
been  placed'on  modernizing  the  methods  of  cultivation.    One  part  of  this 
modernization  has  been  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  draft  animals  such 
as  oxen  into  rural  agricultural  areas     However,  on  a  much  larger  scale  has  been 
the  introduction  of  fertilizer  as  a  means  of  increasing  crop  yield.  Cheap 
compared  to  machinery  and  oxen,  fertilizer  has  been  used  successfully  in  all 
areas  of  aari cultural  production.   The  two  village  farmers  in  the  dialogue 
spoke  of  its  use  matter-of-factly  even  as  they  discussed  the  carving  of 
handles  for  hoes  which  still  remain  as  the  main  tools  in  small-scale  farm 
production. 


ALIMI 
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19.4.2     Useful  questions  for  volunteers  working  in  agriculture. 

These  questions  ask  for  the  typical  infonnation  any  agriculture 
extension  or  development  work  needs  to  know  about  farmers.    If  you  are 
in  agricultural  work,  try  to  become  very  familiar  with  the  structure  and 
vocabulay7  of  these  questions. 

i 

1 .  Kodi  ndinu  mlimi? 

2.  Mumabzala  mbewu  zanji? 

3.  Munda  w?nu  uli  ndi  maekala  angati? 

4.  Ndi  matumba  angati  amene  mumapeza  paekala? 

5.  Mumathira  matumba  angati  a  feteleza   paekala  limodzi? 

6.  Mumapeza  ndalama  zingati  pachaka  mukagulitsa  mbewuzo? 

7.  Ndi  patali  bwanji  kuchokera  kunyumba  zanu  ndi  kumsika? 

8.  Kodi  munda  wanu  uli  pafupi  ndi  nyumba  yanu? 

9.  Muli  ndi  ana  angati? 

10.  Kodi  onse  ali  pasukulu? 

11.  Muli  ndi  nkhokwe  zingati? 

12.  Muli  ndi  ng'ombe  zingati? 

13.  Mumalima  bwanji  m' munda  mwanu? 

14.  Kodi  muli  ndi  ndalama  zokwanira  zolipirira  sukulu? 

15.  Mbewu  zanu  mumagulitsa  kuti? 

16.  Mumagulitsa  mbewu  za  mtundu  wanji? 

17.  Munagula  kuti  feteleza? 

18.  Kodi  msika  wa  Adimake  (ADMARC)  uli  pafupi? 

19.  Mumasakula  m'munda  mwanu  kangati? 
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If  you  are  in  a  different  type  of  developmental  work,  you  can  still  use 
the  general  structure  of  the  questions  with  the  vocabulary  of  our  own  job. 
For  example,  here  are  some  questions  that  ask  for  information  that  anyone  \ 
working  in  the  health  field  needs  to  know: 


1. 

Dzina  lake  ndiwe  yani/ndani?  /  Kodi  ndiwe  yani? 

2. 

Dzina  la  amuna  anu  ndan1? 

Oz1na  la  mwana  uyu  ndan1?/Mwana  uyu  dzina  lake  ndan1? 

i 

4. 

Muchokera  mudzi  uti? 

5. 

Dzina  la  mfumu  ya  mudzi  ndani? 

6. 

Mwana  uyu  adabadwa  lltl? 

7. 

Mull  ndl  ana  angati?   Onse  pamodzl,  amoyo  allpo  angati?   Nanga  amene 
adamwalira  ndl  angati? 

8. 

Kodi  mwana  uyu  adabadwira  kumudzl  kapena  kuchlpatala? 

9. 

Kodi  pobadwa  anall  wamkulu  thupl  kapena  wamng'ono  thupl? 

10 

Mwana  all  bwanji  lero?   Chlkumuvuta  ndl  chlyani? 

11 . 

Kodi  akudwala  malungo? 

12 
lb* 

Kodi  akusanza? 

13 

Kodi  m'mlmba  mwake  mwatsekuka? 

14 

Wadawala  ma^lku  angati  malungo? 

1 

1  W  • 

Muilmpatsa  madzl  akumwa  katatu  pa  tsiku. 

16. 

Mudzabweranso  kuchlpatala  ngati  matenda  saslntha. 

17. 

Amadya  ndlwo  za  mitundu  1 ngati  mwanayu? 

18. 

Nanga  madya  zakudya  zina  za  mtundu  uti?  /  Ndl  chakudya  china  chiti  chlmene 
mwanayu  amadya? 

19. 

Madzl  anu  akumwa  mumatunga  kuti?/   Mumatunga  kuti  madzl  akumwa? 

20. 

Zlweto  zanu  mumazlsunga  kut1? 

21. 

Mull  ndl  chlmbudzi?/  Pakhomo  panu  pall  chimbudzi? 

22. 

Kodi  m'nyumba  mwanu  mull  makoswe? 

23. 

Kodi  m*nyumba  mwanu  mull  nslkldzl  kapena  zoluma  za  mtundu  uH  onse? 
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19  •  5  Exercises 

19i5il     Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  dialogue: 

1.  AMphadwe  anakhala  pansi  pati? 

2.  Ana   aChibwe^li  bwanji? 

3.  Nanga  a  aMphadwe?  ' 

4.  AChibwe  analikuchita  chiyani  pamene  aMphadwe  anafika? 

5.  Kod1  maonekedwe  ali  ndi  kanthu? 
5.  AChibwe  dkulima  chiyani? 

7.  Kodi  aMphadwe  adabzala  fodya?  | 

Ask  additional  questions  about  the  text  us^ng  appropriate  question  wordV. 


19.5.2    Afike  'Let  him  arrive' 

Practice  this  and  other  responses  to  Cdi 1 1 

1st  student:  Odill 

^  2nd  student:  ^  • 

Odini 

Abwere 

Afike 

Lowani 

Eee 

Continue  with  greetings  varying  in  formality: 

1st  student:  

Moni 
Taonetu 

2nd  student:  . 

Moni 
Zikomo 

28s 

ERIC  '  ^ 
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1st  student:   

Mwauka 
MMadzuka 
MMaswera 
Mwatandala 

2nd  student:   

19.5.3  KOTERO  'like  that/such  as  that' 

Practice  the  VMP  form  of  -tero  (VMP  prefix  +  -tero)  in  the  following 
quesiton  and  answer  pattern: 

Mukudzlwa  kusema  mplnl?   'Do  you  know  how  to  carve  a  handle?' 

lyayl,  sindldzlwa  kus,efna  mplnl  kotero.  'No,  I  don't  know  how  to  make 
j  a  handle  like  that.' 

1st  student:   Mukudzlwa  \   ? 

kuk^nja^allmoto 
'  kuphlka  ndlwo 
kulmba 
kuvlna 
etc. 

2nd  student:    lyayl  sindlkudziwa,^  ^  kotero. 

kukonza  galimoto 

kulmba 

etc. 

19.5.4  Reduplicated  modifiers 

Practice  reduplicating  modifier  stenis  by  answering  with  an  appropriate 
modifier  to  the  following  model  question: 

Mukufuna  chlngwe  chotag^?   'What  kind  of  string  do  you  want?' 
Ndlkufuna  chlnowe  chachftalltall.    'I  want  a  very  long  string.' 


bwanji? 


t 
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1st  student: 


Mukufuna 


-tani? 


2nd  student: 


Ndlkufuna 


-tall tall 
-ng'onong'cno 


-kulukulu 
-fuplfupl 


19.5 ,5    -PEREKA/-PATSA  MONI     ' GREET' 

Practice  using  these  expressions  as  1f  someone  were  leaving  you: 

1st  student:   Ndaplta.   Khalani  bwlno. 

2nd  student:    Pitani  bwino  ndlpo  mupereke  moni  kunyumba. 

1st  student:    Chabvvino  ndlpereka. 
1st  student:   bwino. 

2nd  student:   '       bwino  . 


19.5.5    The  Dialogue 

Using  the  structures  aid  vocabulary  you  hai/e  learned  so  far,  carry  on  a 
dialogue  with  another  student  that  models  the  Introductory  dialogue  of  this 
lesson: 

-Arrival 

-Greeting 

-Discussion  of  family  (sick  children) 
-Discussion  on  present  act1v1t> 
-Discussjfin  of  work 


mupereke  moni  kunyumba 
mupatse  moni  kwa  amayl 


etc. 


4 
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19.6  Reading 

Kalulu  ndi  Mwini  wa  Munda 

By  H.  Mateche 

KalekaVe  munthu  Mina  anallma  chlrere.    Mtedza  wake  unakula  bw1no. 
Komanso  Ka1u1u  anayamba  kubra  mtedza  uja.   Ts1ku  1111  lonse  Kalulu  anallkupljta 
kukaba  mtedza  pakati  pa  usiku. 

Patapita  nthawl,  munthu  uja  anaganlza  njira  yoti  agwire  Kalulu.  Anaganlza 
kuti  atchere  misampha  kuzungulira  munda  wonse  uja.   Ataplta  kukazonda  misampha, 
m'mawa  mwake.  anapeza  kuti  Kalulu  wakola  mumsampha.  wakola  mumsampha  umodzl. 
Munthu  uja  anall  ndi  chimMeniMe  anatenga  Kalulu  wa  moyo  kupita  naye  kumudzl. 
Anttiu  onse  anasonkhana  kudzaona  amene  amaba  mtedza  kumunda.   Anthu  onse  a 
panMdzi  anapangana  kuti  Kalulu  ayenera  kulangldwa  kwamblrl.   Anapangana  kuti 
asonkhe  moto  waukulu  kuti  atenthe  Kalulu.   Anthu  onse  anamutenga  Kalulu  kupita 
naye  kutchire,  ndipo  anamunjata  pamtengo,  ndlpo  onse  anrplta  kukatola  nkhunl. 

Fisl  anaflka  pamtnt  anamanglrlra  Kalulu.   Anamufunsa  chlfukwa  chake  anall 
womangidwa.   Kalulu  anauza  Fisl  kuti  atate  ake  aplta  kukapha  nytm  ndlpo  kuti 
lye  azikasewera  ndi  mafupa*  kotna  Ine  ndlkukana.   Atamva  mawu  awa.  Fisl 
anadzlpereka  kuti  anwngidwe  m'malo  nwa  Kalulu. 

Anthu  anabwera.  ndi  nkhunl.   Anadabwa  kuti  Kalulu  pallbe  koma  pamalo  ake 
pall  Fist.   Anagomutenga  ndi  kumutentha. 

Fisl  anafera  za  enl. 

kalulu  'hare* 
yoti    'so  that' 
-tchera   'set  (a  trap)' 
misampha  (3/4)  'traps' 
-zonda  'inspect' 
-kola  'catch' 
chlmweme  'happiness' 
-sonkhana  'rotet' 
-pangana  'agree' 
-langldwa   'be  punished 
-sonkha  moto    'make  a  fire' 
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-tentha  'bum* 
tchire  'bush* 
-njatd  'bind* 
fisl  'hyena' 
-tola  'gather' 
mafupa   (5/6)  'bones' 
-kana  'refuse' 
malo  'place' 
-dabwa   'be  surprised' 


Answer  these  questions  about  the  text  and  then  ask  some  of  your  own: 

1.  Ndani  anaba  mtedza  uja? 

2.  Mwlnl  anachlta  chlyani? 

3.  Kodi  anakhoza? 

4.  Anthu  onse  anafuna  kuchita  chlyani  ndi  Kalulu? 

5.  Fisl  ana11  wa  nzeru? 


19.7    Animal  Fables 


Many  of  these  Chewa  fables  deal  with  Kalulu,  the  Hare  In  the  role  of 
the  trickster.    Hare  Is  always  getting  Into  mischief  but  manages  to  get  the 
better  of  both^ humans  and  other  animals.   The  Inevitable  'fool'  in  these 
stories  Is  fist,  the  Hyena  who  often  ends  up  suffering  because  of  Hare. 

Since  Hare  and  Hyena  tales  are  numerous,  ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you 
another  one  he/she  may  know.   Listen  carefully  and  don't  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions  about  the  parts  of  the  story  you  don't  understand. 

Then  tell  an  animal  fable  that  youlhlght  know.    You  may  wish  to  prepare 
your  presentation  for  the  n^xt  day,  asking  your  teacher  or  another  native 
speaker  of  Chi chewa  to  help  you  with  the  appropriate  vocabulary  and 
expressions. 
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19.8     Supplementary  Read 

DUWA 

By  Catherone  Kuyere 

Ouwa  lokongola  chonchi 
Kuwala  kwake 
Kupambana  dzuwa  ndUhu. 
Kuwongokaku 

Ngati  sichinthu  chomera. 
Ndai1kcndad1 
Nd1po  nd1dz1perekad1 
KuHsamala  kwathunthu. 

Madz1  a11po 

Nd1dza11ts111ra  mokwana. 
Ndowt  111po  yambiri 
Fetereza  a11ponso: 
Kapena  mayl 
Woberekera  njere  zake 
Udzapezeka. 


Flower 


Such  a  beautiful  flower 
Its  brightness 

Is  greater  than  the  sun's,  sure. 

Its  s'tralghtness 

As  If  It's  no  plant. 

Surely,  Tve  loved  the  flower 

And  I  give  myself 

To  cai^e  for  it  wholeheartedly. 

Water  Is  available 

ril  water  It  sufficiently. 

There  are  enough  dungs 

Fertilizer  is  also  available; 

Perhaps  luck 

For  bearing  Its  seeds 

Will  be  found. 
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LESSON  20  A 
(Phunziro  La  Makumi  Awiri  ) 

20.1     New  Vocabulary 
Classes  1a/2 

teUla/atelala   'tall or/ tailors' 

Cusses  5/6 

khuml /makumi    'ten/ tens' 
zana/mazana  'hundred/hundreds' 

Class  7 

Chltumbuka   'the  Tumbuka  language' 

Cusses  9/10 

mphambu  'Item/Items' 

Verbs 

-ya1a/-ya1ula   'spread  out/rd11  up' 

-mata/-niatu1  a   '  sti  ck/uns  ti  ck ' 

-pata/*patu1a   'aqui re/put  aside' 

-vula   'undress,  ♦ake  off/ 

-tola/-tula  'pick  up/lay  down' 

- vundl  k1 1  a/- vundujcul  a  '  cover/ unco ver' 

-masula  'untie' 

-pasula  'destroy' 

-komena   'meet  together* 

-taya   'lose,  drop' 

-otcha  'roast' 

Verb  suffix 

-u1-    'reversive  verbal  suffix' 
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, Modifier 

-mNe   'even*  as  we11t  the  ^ame.^' 
pompo   'at  the  same  place' 
konkuja    'to  the  same  place' 
mommuno    '1n<th1s  same  place' 
choncho/chonchi    'like  this/like  that* 

20.2    -ililE    'EVEN^  AS  WELU  THE  SAME,./ 


The  modifier  stem  -mwe  has  various  meanings  according  toMts  use  tn 
the  sentence.  As  a  modlTTer  .It  can  mean  'even»  as'  we11,  the  same' ;  as  a 
demonstrative  It  emphasizes  someone  or  something  as  being  'this  same'  or 
'that  same';  and  as  a  relative  pronoun»  It  also  emphasizes  the  Identity 
of  a  person  or  object  with  the  Idea  of  'the  same  one  that/ Who/ wh 1 ch. ' 


20.2.1  The  Modifier  -mwe  'even^  as  weuu  the  same' 

Context4Bw111  determine  whether  -mwfe  means  something  additional 
('even,  as  weir)  or  emphasizes  the  Identity  of  .something  ('the  same'}. 
In  both  cases  the  modifier  -mwe  takes  the  VMP  of  the  noun  It  follows: 

Noun         VMP       ^  -mwe 
deresi         1o-       +       -mwe      +  deres!  1omwe    'the  same  dress' 


'a  dress  as  well' 
'even  a  dress' 


In  context: 


Ndlnaona  anthu  omwe  aja  pamslka. 
o^'We  saw  the  same  people  at  the  market.' 


Tingathe  kulankhula  Chltumbuka  ndl  ChlcheAa  .ctuunttt* 
'We, can  speak  Chltumbuka  and  Chlchewa  as  we11/ 
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20.2.2  The  -jm  Demonstrative  'this/that/these/those  same...'' 

As  a  demonstrative,  -mwe  emphasizes  the  Identity  of  someone  or 
something.   The  added  emphasis  of  saying  'this  same  child'  makes  the 
reference  to  ^  particular  child  very  clear.  ^ 

The  -mwe  demonstrative  construction  consists  of  the  VMP  of  the  noun  \ 
+  -mt  foTTowed  by  the  shared  information,  affinity,  and  locational  * 
demonstratives.    If  the  demonstrative  is  reduced  to  a  suffix,  it  appears 
on  -niwt,  not  the  noun).  "'^ 

Noun       VMP        -mwe  Demonstrative 

njira       yo^    +  ^me  +   lyo     ^  njira  yomweyo    'that  same  path' 

iyi     «   njira  yomweyi    'this  same  path* 

/  ino     «   njira  yomwe  inO  'this  same  path'  ^ 

(right  here) 

ija     ■   njira  yomwe  ija  'that  same  path' 

(at  some  distance) 

In  context: 

Nunthu  yemweyo  anaba  katundu  wanga  yense. 
'That  same  man  stole  all  my  luggage.' 

o 

Munda  wake  ndi  womwe  uno.  ^ 
'Mis  field  is  this  same  one.' 

Phiri  lomwe  lija  1111  pafupi  ndi  Zomba. 
'That  same  mountain  is  near  Zomba.' 

Zipatala  zomwe  zija  zimakhala  ndi  asing'anga  abwino  kuposa  onse. 
'Those  same  hospitals  have  the  best  doctors.' 

Nyali  yomweyo  inagulitsidwa  dzulo. 
'That  same  lamp  was  sold  yesterday.' 

Tinsomba  tomweti  tinagwiridwa  m'nyanjamo. 
'These  same  small  fish  were  caught  in  that  lake.' 

The  locative  forms  of'the  ^mwe  demonstratives  are  often  contracted:* 

pofflwepo  -  pompo  ^  Akhala  akudikira  pompo.    'He's  been  waiting  at  that  same  place 

komwekuj*'  konkuja  Timapita  kumsika  konkuja.  'Wc  usually  go  to  that  same  market.' 

momwemuno -  mommuno   Ndidzakomananso  nanu  m'chipinda    'I  will  meet  with  you  again 

rommuno.  In  this  same  room' 


*Chomwech1/cho  is  sometimes  contracted  to  chonchi/cho: 

•I  like  this/like  htat':    Musalankhule  choncho.    'Don't  talk  like  that.' 
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Exercises 

\  ^ 

A,     Substitute  the  following  nouns  Into  the  model  sentence  making  all 
necessary  changes  In  agreement: 

Example: 

Model:   Ndlnaona  munthu  yemwe  uja.       'I  saw  the  same  person.'  '  y 

Substitution:  mtengo 

New  Model:   Ndlnaona  mtengo  womwe  uja.     'I  saw  the  same  tree/ 

1.  njoka 

2.  chltslme  ^ 

3.  '  madengu 

4.  dziko 

5.  wodwala 

6.  zithunzl 
7v  udzu 

a.  tikapu 
9.  sitolo 
10.  telala 

Bt    Answer  the  following  questions,  adding  an  additional  object  In  the 
pattern:   ndl,       object  »  \  -mw<8  'and  someone/ something  as  well': 

Example:       Kodi  r^gnPunsalr^^  wanu? 

•did  ytfti-ask  your  brotiher?' 

In<le,  ndlnafunsa.mchlfflwene  wanga  ndl  chemwall  wanga  yemwe. 
'fes,  I  ^sked  my  brother  and  my  sister  as  well.' 

1.  Kodi  munamwe  khofi  \m'mawa  muno? 

Z.  Kcdl  munaphlka  nsombazo? 

3.  Kodi  munagula  malayal^ 

4.  Kodi  anal 1 ma  chlmang^? 

5.  Kodi  munapeza  mabuku  iginga? 

6.  Kodi  munamup«tsa  ndalima? 

7.  Kodi  ananyamula  maden^uwo? 

8.  Kodi  l^irilpentalayo  anfpanga  tebulolo?  \  '^^1 

9.  Kodt^mukuphunzira  Ch^gtlezi? 
10.  Kodi  munaltana  atsl/anawo?  '^^^ 
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C,   Answer  the  following  questions  with  an  appropriate  form  of  the  -mwe 
demonstrative:  ^ 

Ex^le:   Munalmba  nylmbo  1t1?   'Which  song  did  you  sing?' 
,  Ndlnalmba  nylmbo  yomweyo.    M  sang  that  ssme  song.- 

1«  Munaplta  kumudzl  ut1? 

2.  MMana  wa  aMateche  apatsldwa  dzlna  11t1?  ' 

3.  James  all  pach1p1taU  qh1t1?  ^ 

4.  Munatseka  zitseko  z1t1? 

5.  Muna4yetsa  ng'ombe  z1t1? 

6.  Munawerenga  maphunzlro  at1? 

7.  Wachedwa  ndi  wophunzira  uti? 

8.  Munaona  kanMana  kat17 

9.  Mumakhala  m'nyumba  1t1? 
10,  ^:hala  chiti  chathyoka? 

20.2.3    T«  RELATIVE  PRONOUN  "tME  'THE  SATC  WH0/v#1ICH/THAT.  . . ' 

The  relative  pronoun  'relates',  additional  Information  In  a  clause  to 
a  noun  or  pronoun  In  a  main  clause:.  '*l  saw  the  house  which/that  burned 
down.'    'that  bflmed  down'  Is  the  additional  Information  about  the  house 
which  Is  linked  with  It  by'the  relative  pronoun,  'that'.    In  Lesson  6A  you  were 
Introduced  to  the  -mene  form  of  th?,  rel^Jtlve  pronoun: 

Ndlnaona  nyumba  Imene  munagula.    'I  saw  the.  house  which/that  you  bought.' 

■    •  •/ 

-mwe  can  be  used  to  emphasize  sameness  and  at  the  same  time  to  link. information 
In  a  subordinate  clause  ta  the  head  noun.    In  th^  sentence,  yomwe  means  'the 
same  house  that.' 

Ndlnaona  i?yumba  yomwe  munagyla.    'I  saw  the  sanie  house  that  you  bought.' 

Other  examples: 

Ndfnalt&na  mtslkana  yemwc  mukumudzlwa.  ^ 

•I  Invited  the  same  girl  whom  you  know.'  ^ 

Anagula  b(iku  lomwe  munafuna  kugula. 

'I  bought  the  ;ame  bqok  that  you  wanted  to  buy.' 

Tidzadlkira  pamaUH^^iriwe  tlnakomana  sabata  latha. 

'We  will  meet  ajlr^he  same>1ace  where  we  met  last  week.' 

Ndlnap&tsldw^alaya  omwe  mchlmwene  wanga  wang'amba. 
'I  was  given  tne  same  shirt  that  my  brother  tore.' 
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EXERCISES 

A,  Substitute  the  following  nouns  Into  the  model  expression  making  all 
necessary  agreement  changes: 

Example: 

Model:  Anaona  gallmoto  yomwe  lumakonda. 

'He  saw  the  same  car  that  you  like.' 

Substitution:  mphunzltsi 

New  Model:       Anaona  mphunzltsi  yemwe  mumakonda* 

'He  saw  the  same  teacher  that  you  like/ 

1 •  mpando 

2.   deresi  ^ 
3«  maluwa 

4.  ch1pe*a 

5.  nyall  \ 

6.  kagrlu 
?•  J  ukonde 

8.  t^hunzl 

9.  tlani^ 
IC.  sitolo 

L 

B,    *  Combine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  with  a  -nwe  relative 
pronouns: 

Example:   Nd1napt:^a  cholembera.    Munataya  cholemberacho. 
Ndlnapeza  cholembera  chomwe  munataya* 
'I  found  the  same  pen  that  you  lost/ 

1.  Ndlnatsegula  chltseko.   Munatseka  chltsekocho. 

2.  Anakonza  njinga.    NJIngayo  Inathyoka. 

3.  Imbani  nylmbo.   Munaliifba  nylmboyi  usiku  d^ulo*  ^ 
4*  Ndlnakulemberani  kalata.   Munawerenga  kalatayo. 

5.  Tidz&plta  kumudzl.   Munaplta  kumudzlwo. 

6^  Ndlnarovanso  nkhanl.   Munatluza  nkhanlyo* 

7.  Anamenya  mwana*   Mr^anayo  anaba  mabuku  ake* 
8*  Muzlthandlza  anthu*  Anakuthandlzani* 

9.   Amayl  anga  anaotcha  nyama.   Ndlnagula  nyamayo. 
10*   Ndlnagula  njinga*  ^agulltsa  njingayo* 
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C,      Complttt  tht  following  stnttnces  with  a  relative  clause  introduced 
by  an  tpproprlatt  -mwe  rtUtlvc  pronoun:  ^ 

ExMfIt:  Ndlnwgwiri  ntchlto  pabankl.... 

 Ndlwagwlra  ntfthlto  pabankl  pomwe  mumagwlra  ntchlto.    

'I  wprk  at  tht  saiM  Unk  where  you  woric.' 

1.  Nund1ttn9er«  dtngu...  j 

2.  Anagulltsa  ntalu... 

3.  Timkonda... 

4.  Anananga  nkhokwt... 

5.  Tldtakiara  phlPl... 
Ampitt  kusukulu... 

7.  Tadya  chlpatso... 

8.  Ndlkuphunxira  chllankhulo... 

9.  •  MudzakoMana  n'e'-'plnda... 
10*.  Ndlnaftertn^a  buku*.. 
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20.3  Numbers  10  •  100 

In  Ltsson  6A,  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  were  Introduced.   As  cardinal 
numbers  used  for  general  countln*^  (one*  twOt  three*  etc.)t  all  the  numerical 
stems  function  as  nouns  (wodzlT-wtrhr~trttf>- -etcrh  -  Numbers  more  frequently 
function  as  modifiers  of  nouns  (one  booFTtwo  pens,  etc.).   As  modifiers, 
the  numbers  1  through  9  take  the'TSP' of  the  noun  they  'count':  j 

Numerical  stem  Example 

-modzl  (pne)  chltslme  chlmodzl  'one  well* 

-wirl  (two)  anthu  awlrl  'two  people' 

-tatu  (three)  njoka  zitatu  'three  snakes' 

-nayi  (four)  mtiko  anayi  'four  countries' 

-sanu  (five)  miyezi  Isanu  'five  months' 

-sanu  ndl  -modzl  (six)  ziptwa  zlsanu  ndl  chlmodzl  'six  hats' 

-sanu  ndl  -wirl  (seven)         mbalame  zlsanu  ndl  zlwlrl  'seven  birds' 

-sanu  ndl  -tatu  (eight)         mazlra  asanu  ndl  atatu  'eight  eggs' 

-sanu  ndl  -nayi  (nine)           zaka  zlsartu  ndl  zinayl  'nine  years' 

Khumi  ".t  *  (a  loan  word  from  Arabic  through  Swahlll)  does  not  take 
an  AP  %^nc^    r  (    a  borrowed  word;  however.  It  still  functions  as  a  modifier: 

zitseko  khumi    'ten  doois* 

Mhen  a  noun  1$  modified  by  a  multiple  -^f  ten  (such  as  twenty  or  thirty), 
this  multiple  1$  formed  by  treating  ten  (khumi)  as  a  noun  with  a  plural 
(mdKumI)  which,      turn,  takes  another  number  as  a  modifier  with  an  AP  agreeing 
with  makumi  (CUiS  6): 

miyal a  makumi  awlrl     «     ' twenty  stones ' 
'tens'  '"'^' 

miyal  a    makumi   a<anu  ndl    Mmodzl     'sixty  stones' 
'ttni'  "nPTve'  Tand'  'one' 

The  noun  being  counted  m1ya|a  then  has  no  agreement  with  th«se  and  other 
numbers  greater  than  ten.    instead  makumi  'tens'  will  require  the 
prefix  a-  with  any  plural  number  stem;  icnumi ,  being  a  Class  5  nojn  wi^^ 
requ1re"the  AP  H-  when  -modzl  appears  as  a  modifier: 
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Nuinber 


khumi  'ten' 

makuffll  awlrl 

mikuml  aUtu 

makuml  anayl 


'twenty' 
•thirty' 
•forty' 
makuml  asanu   • fifty • 
makuml  asanu  ndl  llmodzl  ' sixty • 
makuml  asanu  ndl  awlrl 'seventy' 
makuml  eSanu  ndl  atatu  •eighty' 
makuml  asanu  ndl  anayl  • ninety • 
zana  •one  hundred • 


Example 

nyumba  khumi  'ten  houses'  ^ 
malna  makuml  awlrl.    'twenty  names' 
masiku  makuml  atatu.  'thirty  days' 
mitengo  makuml  anayl  'forty  days' 
zipewa  makuml  asanu  •fifty  hats'  I 
ana  makuml  asanu  ndl  llmodzl  'sixty  children* 
midzi  makuml  asanu  ndl  awiri  '70  villages* 
zipinda  makuml  asanu  ndl  atatu  •SO  rooms* 
amayi  makuml  asanu  ndl  anayl  '90  women' 
zaka  zana  'one  nundred  years' 


For  numerals  between  the  multiples  of  ten  (e.g.  13,  26,  45),  there  is 
a  different  agreement  pattern.   Although  the  progressions  of  ten  (10,  iO,  30) 
will  agree  with  the  Class  6  noun  makuml  'tens*,  the  single  digits  will  agree 
with  the  Class  10  noun  wphambu.   Hphambu  means  *item/items'  and  it  appears  in 
the  number  construction  between  the  multiples  of  ten  and  the  single  digits: 

mabuku  makumi  awiri  ndi  mphambu  zi^nayi  «  24  books  (literally  20  books  and  4 
^  1  terns ) 

Therefore,  in  the  number  24.  20  agrees  with  makumi  arid  4  agrees  with  mphambu. 
For  the  number  76.  70  agrees  with  makumi  and  6  agrees  with  mphambu: 

miphika  (makumi  asanu  ndi  awiri)  ndi  mphambu  zisanu  ndi  imodzi  « 
76  cooking  pots  T70  cooking  pots  and  6  items) 

Other  examples: 

Nun^r 

khumi  ndi  -modzi  *eleven*      -       ng*ombe  khumi  ndi  mphambu  imodzi  *  el  even  cows* 

khumi  ndi  -sanu  ndi  -tatu  *eighteen**  mbale  khumi  ndi  nv)hambu  zisanu  ndi  zitatu 

'18  plates' 

makumi  awiri  ndi  -nayi    *  twenty- four'-  miyala  makumi  awiri  nd1  mphambu  zisanu 

'25  stones* 

nyali  makuml  asanu  ndi  mphambu  zisanu  ndi  ziwiri    *57  lamps* 
misewu  makumi  asanu  ndi  awiri  ni  mphambu  zinayi    '74  streets' 
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In  summary  then: 

1)  For  things  cour^ted  under  ten,  the  number  agrees  with  the  thing  being 
counted: 

mlyezl  Uanu   'five  months* 

2)  But  for  things,  counted  over  ten,  the  number  does  not  agree  with  the  - 
thing.  I  c. 

a)  All  ^dlflers  agree  with  tens  (makumi)  If  they  are  multiples 
of  t^en: 

Mlyezl  makumi  ^tatu    '30  months' 

b)  A'll  modifiers  agree  with  mphambu  'items'  If  they  are  between 
muHlplfS  of  ten: 

mlyezl  makumi  ^nayl  ndl  mphambu  zitatu    '43  months' 

Exercises 

A,     Answer  the  following  -ngati  'how  many'  questions?: 

Example:      Mull  ndl  matambala  angati?    'How  many  tambala  do  you  have?' 

Ndl 11  ndl  matambala  makumi  awlrl  ndl  mphambu  zlsanu? 
'I  have  ?5  tambala. ' 

K  Mull  ndl  zaka  zingati? 

2.  M'kalaslmo  mull  mlpando  Ingati? 

3.  M'Aflllka  mull  maiko  angati? 

4.  M'kalaslmo  mull  ophunzira  angati? 

5.  Mudzakhala  m'Zomba  masiku  angati? 

6.  M'chaka  ch1i;x>dz1  null  mlyezl  Ingati? 

7.  Kuchokera  ku  Bl an tyre  mpaka  Zomba  ndl  mitunda  Ingati? 

8.  Abambo  anu  all  ndl  zaka  zingati? 

9.  M'chaka  chltnodzl  mull  masabata  angati? 

vO.   Mudzakhala  ndl  zaka  zingati  pamene  mudzachoka  ku  Malawi! 
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B.  Substitute  the  following  numbers  In  parenthesis  into  the  model 
sentence: 

Example 

Model:  Anandltumlzira  kalata  makumi  awlrl  ndl  mphambu  zinayi. 

'He  sent  me  24  letters.' 

Substitution:  (32) 

New  Model:       Anandltumlzira  kalata  makumi  atatu  ndl  mphambu  zlwlri. 
'He  sent  me  32  letters.' 


1. 

(16) 

2. 

(41) 

3. 

(50) 

4. 

(9) 

5. 

(27) 

6. 

(68) 

7. 

(10) 

8. 

(3) 

(100) 

10. 

(82) 

C,      Make  true  and  false' statements  with  numbers  about  the  classroom 
environment  or  any  shared  Information.    If  the  answer  is  true,  students 
should  respond  with  Inde  or  Eee;  If  the  answer  Is  false,  students  should 
say  iyayi  and  correct  the  statement: 

Example: 

John  all  fldi  zaka  makumi  anayl.     'John  Is  forty  years  old.' 

Inde.  'Yes.' 

Iyayi,  John  all  ndl  makumi  awiri  ndl  mphambu  zlsanu. 
•No,  John  is  25  years  old.' 
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20,4  The  Reversive  Verbal  Suffix  -ul- 

In  Chlchawa  there  is  a  verbal  suffix  which  'reverses'  to  varying 
degrees  the  meaning  of  the  verb  root  to  which  It  Is  attached.    The  suffix 
-ul-   works  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  prefix  un-  does  with  English  verbs 
tUe  reverse  or  opposite  of  'dress'  is  'undress';   of  'tie'  is  'untie';  of 
'do'  is  'undo'.   The  suffix  -ul-  in  ChicFewa  changes  '-tseka  'close'  to 
-tsegula 'Hopen' ,  *vala  'dress^'^to  -vula  'undress',  and  *panga  'make'  to 
'PasuTr*' destroy' . 

Two  aspects  of  reversives  are  Important  to  remember.    First,  not  all 
verbs  can  be  reversed  wich  the  suffix  -ul^-.    It  is  best  to  learn  the 
examples  presented  here  and  to  listen  for  others  used  by  native  speakers. 
Trying  to  create  your  own  mighc  produce  unacceptable  forms.    Second,  the 
effect  of  the  -ul-   suffix  on  verb  roots  is  not  uniform;  some  verb  roots 
are  unchanged  wRereas  others  are  transformed  to  accommodate  the  suffix. 

'Regular'  verb  roots  are  not  changed,  but  simply  add  -ul-: 

Example: 

root       -ul-   +   final  vowel  suffix 

-yala  'spread  out'  -yalula   'roll  up' 

-mata   'stick,  glue'  -matula   'unstick,  unglue' 

-pata   'acquire'  -patula   'set  aside' 

Ndinayala  mphasa,  koma  anaiyalula. 

'I  spread  out  the  mat,  but  she  rolled  it  up.' 

But  some  verb  roots  which  already  have  in  -ol-,  -11-,  -al-,  in  root 
final  position  change  those  endings  to:  -uV-  +  ffnal  vowel  suTfix: 

-vala  'dress'  -  -vula  '  undress'  (-aj-  -uj-) 
-tola  'pick  up'  -  -tula  'l4y  down'  (-aH-  -uV-) 
-yundlkila  'cover'  -vundukula  'uncover'    (-jl-  -uN) 

Musavule  patsogolo  pa  zeneralo. 

'Don't  undress  in  front  of  that  window.' 

Simuyenera  kutola  miyalayo. 

'Ypu  shouldn't  pick  up  those  stones.' 
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And  there  are  two  verbs  whose  roots  are  more  drastically  altered' by  the 
addition  of  the  reverslve  suffix: 

-manga  'tie'  -  -masula  'untie' 

-panga  'make'  -  -pasula  'destroy' 

Mumasule  chingwecho.    'Untie  that  string.' 

Mvula  inapasula  nyumba  yawo.    'Rain  destroyed  their  house.' 

Exercises 

A.  Change  the  verbs  In  the  following  sentences  adding  the  reverslve 
verbal  suffix  -jjTj-: 

Example:   Akuvala  m'chiplnda  chake.  'He's  dressing  in  his  room.' 

Akuvula  m'chipinda  chake.    'He's  undressing  in  his  room.' 

1.  Tiyale  nsaluyi. 

2.  Ndapanga  makasuwo. 

3.  Amatol  a  mbale  yake  pamene  amadya. 

4.  Tizivundikila  ndiwo  zophika. 

5.  Mumange  mbuzi  pansi  pa  mtengo. 

6.  Amakonda  kupata  ndalama. 

7.  Simuye/iera  kunditsekera  chitseko.  . 

8.  Muzimata  makoma  bwino. 

9.  Yalani  mphasa  yanu  pano. 

10.   Anatseka  chitseko  pamene  anachoka. 
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B,     Answer  the  follow!'^a  questions  withi  verb  of  the  opposite  meaning 
(9<ther  with  or  without  the  reyerslve  suffix): 

Example: 

Kodi  mijnatseaula  mazenerawo? 
'Old  you  open  those  windows?' 

lyayl,  ndlnawatseka. 
'No,  I  shut  them.' 

1*    Kodi  ana  akuvula-Jtsopaco? 

Z.    ^di  mudzayala  mphasa  yanga? 

3*   Kodi  munavundukula  ndlwo? 

4.  Kodi  anapanga  mbalezi? 

5.  Kodi  mudzatula  kafnwana?  « 
Kodi  apata  rnunda  wina? 

7.  Kodi  munamasula  ng'ombe  zathu? 

8.  Kodi  tlyenera  kuvundlkjila  nslmayo  patebulopo? 

9.  Kodi  munatola  miyalayo  patsogolo  pa  nyumba  yathu? 
10*  Kodi  munavala  mal4ya  atsopano? 
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20.5    Summary  Exercises  - 

\ 

A,     Answer  the  following  questions  with  the  appropriate  -tnwe  relative 
.pronoun  and  clause: 

Example:   Munapasula  tebulo  liti?  '  'Which  table  did  you  destroy?' 

Ndinapasula  tebulo  lomwe  munapanga.  i 
'I  destroyed  the  same  table  that  you  made.' 

1.  Munakonza  chakudya  ch1t1? 

2.  Adzawtrenga  phunziro  11t1? 

3.  Munaona  anthu  at1?  ^  , 

4.  Munamanga  katundu  uti? 

5.  Anapha.  munthu  ut1?  . 

6.  Munayamba  kugwira  ntchltg  pats1ku  J1t1? 
7«  Munalowa  m'nyumba  mut1? 

8.  Munanyamula  miyala  1t1? 

9.  Anagona  m'cMplnda  ch1t1? 
10.   Munamva  nyirabo  iti? 

B,  Substitute  the  following  nouns  into  the  itodel  sentence  making  all  necessary 
changes  in  agreement:  '  .  ■  -v^ 

ExHJiiple:  \ 

Model:  ■  Waona  mundl  womwewo.    'She/he  has  seen  the  same  house.'  ,  ' 

Substitution:  nyumba 

New  Model:  Waona  nyumba  yonweyo.  '  'She/He  has  seen  the  same  house.' 


1. 

telala 

2. 

mipeni 

3. 

phir1 

4. 

mbalame 

S. 

galipioto 

6. 

maulalo 

7. 

;ipeii)B 

8. 

njoka 

9. 

malaya 

10. 

amphaka 

3oy 
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C.     Answer  the  following  questions  with  'No'  and  a  different  number: 

Example:        Kodi  m'sabata  llmodzl  mull  masiku  as-anu? 
•Are  there  five  days  In  one  week?* 

lyayl,  mull  masiku  asanu  ndl  awlrl. 
*NOt  there  are  seven  days/ 

1.  Kodi  mull  ndl  malaya  khumi? 

2.  <od1  anagula  mazira  khumi  ndl  mphambu  ImojA^ 

3.  Kodi  mu  Zomba  mull  Azungu  makumi  awlrl? 

4.  Kodi  mull  ndl  zaka  makumi  awlrl? 

5.  Kodi  kuchokera  kuno  ku  Blantyre  ndl  maolosi  makumi  asanu  ndl  anayl? 

6.  Kodi  anthu  zana  anabwera  kumsonkhano  uja? 

7.  Kodi  m*nyumba  yake  mull  chlplnda  chlmodzl? 

8.  Kodi  mllmlyo  all  ndl  nkhuku  khumi  ndl  mphambu  zlsanu? 

9.  Kodi  mwawerenga  kalata  makumi  atatu? 

10.  Kodi  m'miy^zl  Iwlrl  mull  masabata  asanu  ndl  llmodzl? 
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20.6     Grammatical  Patterns  Learned 

/ 

\ 

The  -MME  stem  • .  ^ 

The  -mwe  modifier 

'The  same  knife/even  a  kn1fe/a  knife  as  weir  ; 


Noun    VHP    +  -mwe 

mperU 

wo- 

-mwe 

mpen1  womwe 

The  -nMe  viemonstratlve 
'that  sam  day'* 

 ^ 


Noun 

VMP 

+ 

-mwe 

Demonstrative  1 

! 

tsiku| 

lo- 

ts1ku  lomwelo 

« 


Th9  -mMe  relative  pronoun 
'I  went  to,the  same  school  where  you  were  a  teacher.' 


Main  Clause  VMP  +  -mwe       Subordinate  Clause 


.  Ndi 

-na- 

-pit-. 

1« 

ku- 

sukulu 

-mwe 

mu- 

-na- 

-1lj  mphunzltsi 

Kdlnaplta'kusukulu  yomwe  munall  mphunzltsi. 
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9 


9 

NUMBERS 
'30  years' 


noun 

jnakuml^ 

AP  H 

number  stem 

1 

; 
1 

.  zajca  1 

makumi 

a- 

-tatu 

zaka  makumi  atatu 

V 


^     '52  weeks' 


7 


noun 

jnakumi 

AP 

+    numher  steip 

ndl 

mphambu 

AP  +   nj^ber  stem 

j  fflllunou 

makumi 

a- 

-sanu 

ndl 

mphambu 

21- 

iwlrl^ 

1                    mllurtgu  makumi  asanu  ndl  mphambu  zlwlrl 

The  Reverslve  Verbal  Suffix  -ul- 
'We'11  roll  up  the  mat.' 


:   AP     +     T/A     +               +     -ul-       +  ^^"^ 
AP    +    T/A    +    poot                       suffix  noun 

I 

Ndl 
1  

0 

yal- 

-ul- 

-a 

mphasa 

1  Ndlyalula  mphasa. 

1  o 
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LESSON  20  B 
(PHUNZIRC  LA  MAKUMI  AWIRI) 


2Q.1  NYUZI/NKHANI 


A 


r 


Nkhanl 

DzikoL 
latlitt 

Anthu  odwala  azipita 


A  .   msanga  ku  chipataia 


■feat*  sod  «iirtnUtcm  ttOdialA 
POFUNA  kiikiwm  vmoyp  wa  ndl  ufehi  woetdn  dnm  tfeif • 
ntef  Boom  adi  awhalMii  tfhiadtoa  kvkimi  amoyo  wa 
ttifWMttaacUfUmiPdat^  aatha.  kiwoalasara  afiilu 
afluya  wa  Mlai  atapiia  pa^  wop— badia  Mahiga  cMfekwa 

paloiwo,  ilte^hiadtia  Bona 
A  bo 


aaMO  wa  mm  adafnia  { 
y/n33i|ldBda  flMwota  ad 

WBMHv*  VBWa  BM  I^HM 


cHpMladMrM:*  Mjpli|>  w  nlfwin     oieidte  uwe 

*  iw^^Bw  nwparaBB  n—   imo*  iwo 
liMM     NlWHl  iM«MM 

kiMHtaMHri  m  Boat  lit 
yavt.til 


-2)  ' 
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20.2  Vocabulary  Notes 


-kwtza  'advanct/ Improve' 
mawi   (6)  'words' 


wplngo   (3/4)   'mission'  (religious) 
dera   (5/6)  'region/area' 
-tpereza  'repeat' 
mtundu  (3/4)  'nation' 
-kwanintsa^  'fulfill' 
-pewbedza  'worship' 

20t1  'tMt' 

-chlrltsa  'cure' 
-thetsa  'prevent' 
mokhuluplrlka  'honestly' 
-yano'anira   'care  for'  * 
-lanqiza  'advise' 

20.3,1    Nduna  'minister' 


Nduna  Is  the  Ngoni  word  for  'general'  or  'war  chief.    It  1$  now  used 
In  referring  to  a  government  'minister',  (much  as  Americans  use  the  term 
'secretary'  for  their  headrof  governmental  departments). 

In  the  preceding  newspaper  article, ^he  minister  of  Public  Health 
was  mentioned:  Nduny  ya  za  Umoyo  wa  Anthu.   'The  titles  of  other 


Similarly,  the  word  for  ministry  Is  unduna; 

Unduna  wa  za.  Chuma  -   'Ministry  of  Finance'  * 
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20.3.2  Ngwazi 

Nwaii  1$  tht  Chewa  word  for  'a  big,  strong  man/a  warrior'  and  it  Is 
rtstrvtc  for  rtference  to  the  Life  President      Kamuzu  Banda,   The  long 
and  Important  role  he  played  In  gaining  the  Independence  of  Malawi  has 
etmtd  him  the  right  to  that  name. 


20.3.3    ZoTi   'saying  that' 


Being  a  verb  stem,  -t1  'say'  can  take  a  verbal  modifier  prefix.  The 
resultlna  verbal  form  Is  oTten  used  as  a  conjunction  which  means  'saying 
that': 

Ngwazi  Imanena  kawlrlkawlrl,  zoti  Boma  ndl  matchalltchi  ntchlto 
yawo  ndl  Imodzl. 

•Ngwazi  often  says  (sayino)  that  the  work  of  the  government 
and  churches  Is  the  same.  . 

Ngwazi  Imafuna  zoti  matchalltchi  azikhala  ndl  jfulu  wochlta... 

'Ngwazi  wants  (saying  that)  churches  must  have  the  freedom 
to  do  . . • . ' 

The  fonn  of  -ti  with  a  VHP  can  also*be  used  as  the  relative  pronoun 
'that'  It  agrees  wltF  the  noun  referent  and  Is  followed  by  a  subordinate 
clause  with  the  verb  In  the  subjunctive: 

Pall^be  chlfukwa  ch»t1  muchedwe. 

'There's  no  reason  that^you  should  be  late.' 

Mukufunsa  funso  loti  slndlkumvet^a. 

'You  are  asking  a  question  that  I  don't  understand.' 

In  addition,  the  verbal  modifier  form  of  ^ti,  can  be  used  as  a 
conjunction  meaning  'so  that/ In  order' 

Ndapeza  ndalama  zoKwanIra  zoti  ndlgule  gallmoto. 
'I've  earned  enough  money  (In  order)  to  buy  a  car.' 
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20.'*     Cultural  Notes 
Newspapers  and  Publications 

Thtrc  Is  ont  main  dally  newspaper  In  Malawi  during  the  week  called  the 
Dally  Times.    It  Is  printed  In  English.   However  on  Sundays,  there  Is  a  page 
oTnws  in  Ch1ch«wa.   In  the  20  or  so  pages  of  each  Issue,  there  Is  the  sare 
variety  of  news  and  articles  that  you  would  find  In  any  newspaper:  national". 
International,  and  local  news  wit*'  additional  reports  on  sports,  business, 
social  affairs,  entertainment,  amuserants,  and  classified  ads.   The  weekly 
ChlcheWa  page  Includes  news  under  two  headings:   Nkhani  Za  Dziko  Lathu 
'News  of  Our  Country'  and  Nkhani  Za  Maiko  |na  'News  of  Other  Countries' . 
Under  the  former  heading,  there  are  stories  of  local  Interest  that  highlight 
health,  agriculture,  business,  education,  and  politics.   Titles  of  some  of 
these  stories  are: 

Aumba  NJerwa  za  Nyumba  ^  Sukulu 

"TTiy  ^taice  BrTcks  for  a  School  Bui  1  d1  ng ' 

AthokOta  Anthu  Pobwera  Ku  Msonkhano 

"They  ThanirTebple  for  Coming  to  the  Meetl ng ' 

Abzyale  Chlnangwa.  Mbatata  Ndl  Maungu 

'People  to  Plant  Cassava,  potatoes,  and  Pumpkins' 

Under  the  latter  headline,  'human  Interest'  stores  from  abroad  are  featured; 
they  Include: 

Hayl  Wokalamba  Akuphunzlranso  Chlnoelezl 
"TSn  Old  Woman  Is  Studying  English  Again' 

Hwana  Aluma  Njoka 
'TOTd'TTtes  snalte' 


The  following  section  Includes  actual  articles  from  the  Dally  Times. 
Other  publications  which  use  Chlchewa  are: 

Boma  L^thu  a  government  affairs  newspaper 

Monl.  a  religious  publication  which  has  articles  In  Chlchewa  and 
others  In  English 

Malawi  Lero.  a  bilingual  poster  from  the  Ministry  of  Information 
wMcn  features  various  aspects  of  Malawi  development:  roads, 
agriculture,  education,  women,  etc. 
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NKHAN!  ZA 
MAIKO  ENA 


Mwana  aluma  njoka 


Jfeyf  wokalamtd 
akupKunziranso  Chingelezi 

MMl  tetf  gfc^^g«*T<  cbalw  dliUuit 

dliotwirium  odl  OMiyo  wa 

MAYI  wiM  wokaiaaiK  wt  mHfini  mo  otaklMl*  iy«  ^siya 

taka  12  wayaoibtaio  kiplMiira  Mknli  kaMuiii.  lyetioiMaaM 

mHaOn  pa  Mkoadala  GboUafa  akaftiM  bipliyazira  Cktaf- 

duka  atoti  ainitoa  torthaailra  alaikhiclMlcaciiailMMlHiapite 

diitiiaai  baaL  lya  iiaww  attUMtka  kad  waeUdxiwadl 

kari  pott  ziaiiM  xaaiMka  kwa»  mokwaiika.  Dsisa  la  myiyv  •« 

Mri  auiitai  aao»  adi  kotaika  Blaaa  AMNHisii. 
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-taya  mtima   'lose  hope' 
wa  royo  'alive' 
-tafuna  'chew' 
TOsangalala  'happily' 
ululu  'poison' 

losatekedzekatekedzeka  'be  without  bruises' 
-piwa  'examine' 


chollnga   (7/8)    ' aim/ goal ' 
-sintha  'change' 

-gwlrizana   'come  to  an  agreement' 
chathunthu   'the  whole' 
-khutira   'be  satisfied' 
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20.5  Exercises 

20.5.1  Answer  the  following  question  about  the  preceding  newspaper 
articles;  then  ask  each  otner  some  of  your  own: 

1.  Diane  Stile  ndani? 

2.  Anatafuna  chiyani? 

3.  NJoka  inali  ya  mtundu  wanji? 

4.  Ko^  njoka  inaluma  mwanayo? 

5.  Mayi  wokalamba  akufuna  kuphunzira  chiyani? 
r^.  Kodi  r.dl  chodabwitsa? 

7.  Chlfukwa  chiyani  akufuna  kuphunzira  Chingelezi? 

8.  Chifukwa  chiyani  mukufuna  kuphunzira  Chichefta? 

9.  Kodi  kuphunzira  Chi chewa  ndi  kovuta? 

10.  Kodi  kuphunzira  Chingelezi  ndi  kovutira  kwa  munthu  wokalamba? 

20.5.2  zinthu  makumi  asanu  ndi  awiri  ndi  mphambu  zinayi  »  74  things 

\  Practice  using  numbers  above  ten  by  asking  and  answering  'how  many' 
questions: 

1st  student:   M'Januwale  mu1i  masi.ku  angati? 

'How  many  days  are  there  in  January?' 

2nd  student:   M'Januwale  muli  masiku  makumi  atatu  ndi  mphambu  imodzi. 
'There  are  31  days  In  January.' 

1st  student:  ^-ngati? 

2nd  student:  • 
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20.5.3  Reversives  -ul- 

Practlce  using  reversives  by  asking  and  answering  questions  which 
call  for  the  addition  or  deletion  of  the  reversive  suffix:  • 

Jst  student:  Kodi  mukuvala?    'are  you  dressing?' 

Zn^student:  lyayl,  ndlkuvula.    'No  Tm  undressing. ' 

1st  student:  Kodi  amapasula  mlpando?    'Do  they  destroy  chairs?' 

2nd  student:  lyayit  amapanga  mipando.    'No,  they  make  chairs.' 

Continues  these  patterns  using  other  reversive  pairs  of  verbs  such  as: 

-mata  -  -ma tula 

-vundikira  -  -vundukula 

-manga  -  -masula 

«seka  -  -sekula 

-yala  -  -yalula 

-tseka  -  -tsegula 

-vala  -  -vula 

20.5.4  -UML  'the  same  one'    (who,  which  that) 

Practice  using  an  -tnwe  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  by  asking  and 
answering  questions  In  t?Je~fol lowing  form: 

Munathandlzn  mphunzltsl  uti? 
'Which  teacher  did  you  help?' 

•  * 

Ndinathandiza  nq}hunz1ts1   yemw^"  mukumudziwa, 
'I  helped  the  same  teacher  that,  you  know.' 

or 

'I  helped  the  teacher  whom  you  know.' 


1st  student: 
2nd  student: 


 -t1? 

-mwe  
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20.5.5 


READING 


Abzyale 
chinangwa, 
mbatata  ndi 


MANGOCn 

ANTHU  a^alangizakttti  abzyale 
chfflnvwa,  mtMMtta  ndi  maungu 
kuwoniezera  chimaoga  cfia 
in*iiiiiiaa  mwawo. 


Aphungu  atatu  pa  nuaonkhano 
yomwe  adachitiCM  m'loadera 
awo  posachedwapA. 

Poiaokhula  p«  mudzi  ^a 
Chtmnimtmla,  m'dera  la  Mfiunu 
yatnt'ono,  Namadzi,  Phungu 
wonfotaokfaidwa,  wotmira 
kumpoio,  A  Mosa  Aihtmi, 
adiiaagiia  aodiawo  kud  abzyale 
cUnai^wa,  mbatauifidi  miui^ 
kno  T  wf Tn^athifldiye'  mttogolo 

Pa  mionkliaiio  umene 
udachirikira  ku  NUmzi  Bay, 
FtefB  nfonka  taimartnito,  A 
KamseoiDv  adapraipba  mtliii 
kad  aliaaUkiM  aidttio  u  Chi- 

{  pani  kBd  ckaka  ehioo  zipne  pai- 

\  soaolo  kwanbiri* 

KuariyabalaacMyaMthundu, 

I  kaaMse  Planvaiimnirapakaii, 

^  A  E.  Baija  adaeUtea  mmik- 
haao,  PiMagayo  adapempha 
aodai  kati  aciBmn  fluwnoio  a 
Boaaa  ebifUnm  Bona  saki- 
zaldcerara  -aacha  oaamvarai 


maungu 


Adalahgiza  an^huwo  ndi 


malaBaib. 
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chlnangwa   (7)  'cassava' 

dzunqu/maunqu   (5/6^  'pumpkin/pumpkins' 

phunou/Aphunqu   C.i/Z  )    'member/ members  of  Parliament' 

-sankhjdwa   ' chosen/ nomi  nated' 

-1m1 ra   ' stand  for/represent' 

-11mb1k1tsa    'strengthen/make  firm' 

Ch1pan1  'party' 

-lekerera   'let  free/tolerate' 

Answer  the  following  j)uest1ons  about  the  text: 

1.  Anthu  abzyala  kale? 

2.  Abzyala  ch1yan1? 

3.  Msonkhano  unal1  kut1? 

4.  Ndan1  analankhula  pamsonkhanopo? 

5.  Chlfukwa  ch1yan1  kut1  anthu  azibzyala  zinthuzo? 


20.5.5     Additional  Newspapers  and  Publications 

Look  for  other  publications  using  Chichewa  such  as  Moni ,  Boma  Lathu 
and  Malawi  Lero.   Find  a  short  article  or  paragraph  which  Interests  you  and 
which  you  can  understand  without  too  much  difficulty.    Read  it  and  then 
present  it  to  the  class,  first  reading  it  to  them  and  then  explaining  any 
unfamiliar  vocabulary.   You  may  choose  to  write  the  article  or  paragraph 
on  the  blackboard  at  the  end  of  your  presentation. 
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20.6     Supplementary  Reading 


WAYILESI 

BY  Francis  P.  Moto 


TaiTMandlonerapotl  dziko  lawo 

Tidal Ipeza  muwayllesi 

Zonse  tipanga  Ife  nawonso. 

Ozulo  ku  Lilongwe  ankaponya  mplra, 

Muw^yllesl  namonso  adaagundlka. 

Lasabata  ndldaamva  belu 

Kenaka  maptntphtro  a  mtchalltchl • 

Tsiku  Una  chldafumblranso  chlmtall. 

Sukulu  z111po>  ndldwuamva  aphunzltsl. 

MmzI  wapltawo  wina  adakwatira 

Nkuylmba,  "WanJI  waamuna  wochoka 

Posoa  adzadya  terelnl  yeniMeyo!" 

KanMana  kakhanda  kallpo 

Ndldakamva  kamallra. 

Mankhwala  akakapatsa  kamatonthola. 

Nulkadzagula  yanga  wayllesi 
Ndtdzaylgambatula  ndlthul 


\ 


WIRELESS 


1  ij 
I 

Pygmies,  their  country. 

They  found  It  In  the  wireless, 

All  we  do  they,  too,  do. 

Yesterday  at  Ll'^ongwe  there  was  football. 

Similarly  In  the  wireless,  they  were 

playing. 
On  Sunday  I  heard  a  bell 
Later  on  church  prayers. 
One  day  there  was  chlmtall  dance «  ' 
There  are  schools,  I  heard  the 

teacher  talking. 
The  month  before  last,  one  man  married. 
Sing,  'What  kind  of  husband  leaving 
During  garden  preparation.    Me' 11  eat 

that  terylene." 
There  Is  a  baby 
I  hear  It.    It  cries. 
When  given  medicine  It  stops  crying. 

When  I  buy  %  wireless 
Surelji^  I  will  break  it  openi 
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20.7  Riddles 

Q.     Kanthu  aka  kakadakhal a  ndl  mano,  kakadatipha  tonse.  Nchlyani? 
'If  this  thing  had  teeth.  It  would  kill  us  all.   What  Is  it?' 

A.  Mphuthu 
(a  doorway) 


Q.     Kullkonse  kutnene  -ipita,  kanthu  aka  kali  nafe.  Nchlyani? 
'Wherever  we  go,  something  Is  with  us.   What  Is  it?' 

A.  Chlthunzlthunzl. 
(a  iShadow) 


20.8  Proverbs 

Chaplta  chapl ta  dazi  1111  be  mankhwala. 

'What  has  gone  has  gone;  there's  no  cure  for  baldness.' 

This  proverb  expresses  the  Idea  that  'what's  done  Is  done';  we 
shouldn't  worry  about  what  can't  be  changed.   An  equivalent  proverb  i 
English  would  be:    'There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.' 

Anyani  sasekana  zlkundu. 

'Baboons  don't  laugh  at  each  other's  hind  parts.' 

This  proverb  indicates  that  it's  useless  (and  hypocritical)  to 
make  fun  of  other  people's  defects  when  you  share  those  very  defects. 
It's  like  'the  pot  calling  the-kettle  black.' 
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REVIEW  EXERCISES 
Lessons  16-20 


A.Subst1tute  the  following  nouns  Into  the  model  question  making  all  neces- 
sary agreement  cfianges;  then  give  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  questloji. 

Example:  ^ 


Model: 

Substitution: 
Hew  Node.l : 

'  Answer: 


1 .  anthii 

Z.  zlldmbo 

3.  mitengo 

4.  zipatso 

5.  malna 


M^MaUaH  mumapgzekq  Ghakudya  ahaydi? 
;in  Maliwi  what  food  Is  found?' 

nsomba 

M'MalcBoi  mianapaBeka  rwomba  zanji? 
•In  Malawi  what  fish  are  found?* 

M'Malalii^mtanap0M0ha  chantbo.  ^ 
'la  Malawi  chambo  are  found.' 

6.  nyanja 

7.  zIlanlltfTo 

8.  matawuni 

9.  phakudya 
10.  masamba 


B«Make  sentences  with  the  following  nouns  and  verbs  which  express  the 
statlve  -fc-  fonn  of  the  verb.   Remember  that: 

1)  The  statlve  suffix  expresses  either  state  or  potential. 

2)  The  statlve  verb  Is  formed  by  the  verb  root  +  a  harmonic  ^ 
vowel  '{-i-  or  -«-)   +  the  statlve  suffix        +  a  final 
voweT  (-a  or  -«). 


Example: 

1.  malaya/-ng'afflba 

2.  ch1r<gwe/-dula 
3«  '  mat1mat1/*11ma 

4.  tebuld^-thyola 

5.  nJ1nga/-konza 


Muen  umacneka  usiku  uli  wotibb. 

•The  moon  Is  usually  visible  every  night/ 

6.  nslma  yoz1z1ra/-dya 

7.  dzlna  lake/-1Aala 

8.  udzudzu/-peza 

9.  bukulV-werenga 
10.  madzl  otentha/-mwa 
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C* Answer  the  following  questions. 
Example: 

-Xodi  mulamuiikiiiabe?  Are  you  still  waiting  for  him?  ^ 

IruU,  ndikmudikirab^.  Yes,  Tm  still  waiting  for  him. 

1.    Kodi  munapita  nokh4  kumsonkhano  kuja? 

Z.  Anakuuxa  chiyani?  I 

3.  Munavala  malaya  ati? 

4.  Mwakhala  mukuwerenga  bukulo  nthavSfi  yotani? 

5.  Chifukwa  chiyani  anachoka?  » 

6.  Kodi  aNavuto  ndi  aUfulu  anabadwira  m'mudzi  womwewo? 

7.  Ndani  anakudyttsani  chipatso  ciioipacho? 

8.  Munamva  chiyani? 

9.  Kodi  mwakhala  mukqwerenga  kuchokera  pa  nthawi  yanji? 
10.   Chimapezeka  chtyani  m'nyanja? 

DL Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  to  causative  verbs  with  the 
subject  T  Indi-).   Remember  that: 

1)   The  causative  suffix  -t«-  expresses  the  idea  that  someone 
'causes  or  makes  something  happen'. 


2)  The  causative  verb  is  formed  by  the  verb  root  +  a  harmonic 
voweV  (-i-  or  +  the  causative  suffix  -t«-  +  a  final 
vowel  (-a  or 


Example: 

Sg  ^ombs  Mija  minadya  m$ipu.  Minadyetsa  ng  'ombe  wLja  maipu. 
*The  cattle  ate  green  grass."*     'I  fed  the  cattle  green  grass.* 

1.  Joni  wadabwa.  6.   Chikondi  akuseka. 

2.  Agalu  aja  akuthawa.  7.   Mlongo  wanga  wakondwa. 

3.  Mwachedwa.  8.  Munamwa  mowa. 

4.  Ana  anaona  ulalo  watsopano.  9.   Akuimba  nyimboyo. 

5.  Mbaleyagwa.  10^   Bwenzi  langa  laphika  nsima. 
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•  Complete  the  following  sentences.  ^ 

Example:  ^ 

Samdya  ngdkhale...  Sanadye  ngdkhale  aruxH  ndi  njala. 

'He  didn't  eat  although  he  was  hungry.' 

1.  ^Adzandltwnlzlra  ndalama  ngatl...  ^ 

2.  Ndlmallma  mtedza  m'munda  momwe... 

3.  Tinamva  kutl...  /' 

4.  Chlbadwire  cha  mwana  wathu... 

5.  Ndlnakomana  ndi  munthu  yemwe... 
6.,  Tlmagwln^;  ntchltokutl... 

7.  Sanandlthandlza  ngakhale... 

8.  Chlyambire  cha  chaka  chlno... 

9.  .  Ndlnamufunsa  kutl... 

10.   Amathamanga  ngakhale... kapena... 

»  Answer  the  following  questions  with  a  noun  formed  from  the  main  verb. 
Remember  that: 

1}   Some  verbs  become  nouns  with  the  verbal  modifier  prefixes 
iiW-/o-  for  people  and  for  things. 

2)   Some  verbs  form  nouns  with  the  prefixes  m-,  a-,  u-,  gH^j 
zi^  and  a  vowel  suffix  of      or  -<?. 

Example: 

Ndani  amaphurtzitsa  ChichmM?  'Who  teaches  Chlchewa?' 

Mphunzitai  canaphunzitea  ChiaheOa.        'A  teacher  teaches  Chlcheviia. 

1.  Mumadya  chlyani? 

2.  Ndani  amalonda  nyumba? 

3.  Mumalemba  ndi  chlyani? 

4.  Ndani  akuyendetsa  gallmoto  lyo? 

5.  Chlngelezi  nchlyani? 

6.  Mumaphlka  m' chlyani? 

7.  Ndani  amagulltsa  chakudya? 

8.  Mwavala  chlyani? 

9.  Mukutseka  chlyani? 

10.   Ndani  adzakonza  njinga  yanu? 
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Substltute  the  following  and  then  answer  the  question  with  an  appropriate 
'since'  expression.   Remember  that: 

1)  The  present  perfect  progressive  verb  Is  composed  of  the  , 
perfect  form  of  the  verb  'be'  foil  owed -by  the  progressive 
form  of  the  main  verb. 

2)  Thert  art  two  'si nee •  constructions: 

•>  £S  *  .  ti™  .xpression  \ 
b)  ohi       applied  form  of  the  verb  ending  in 
Example^ 

Model  Question:   MMkhala  mukuS>0renga  buku  ilo  nthaui  yotani? 

*HowJong  have  you  been  reading  that  book?* 

Substitution:  ^Imriba  kalata  iyo 

New  Model :   MMkhala  mkulmba  kalata  iyo  nthaui  yotani? 

'How  long  have  you  been  writing  that  letter?' 

Possible  Answers:    Sdakhala  ndikulmrtba  kalata  iyo  kuyambira  m^mawa  muno. 

'I  have  been  writing  that  letter  since  this  morning.' 

Ndakhala  rtdikulmrba  kalafia  iyo  okioryokare  ahake. 
'I  have  been  writing  that  letter  since  he  left/ 

1.  -phunzira  Chlchewa 

2.  -sewera  mpira 
3     -gwira  ntchlto 

4.  -mwa  mowa 

5.  -manga  nyumba  Iyo 

6.  -lima  chlmanga 

7.  -thamanga 

8.  -gona 

9.  -dikira 
10.  -dwala 
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H#Fm  In  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  expressions  from  the  following 
lists: 


Example: 


yekha 
yoinweyl 
ngati 
amene 

kuti 


rmxitopa,  muMigana. 


<lHnaoneke 
kuchokera 
a  names  ul  a 
sanaflkebe 
mukugwlra  nchlto 
amamwetsa 


I 


1 .  Mnyamata 


aftsnyaWla  mpando  waukulu. 


Ngati  mtxttopa,  muzigona. 
'If  you  are  tired,  you  must  sleep. 


2.  lyayl  sindlnuiuone. 

3.  NdlkudzlM  (iMina  _ 

4.  MMakhala 


mchlnMene  wake  ndl  mphunzltsi  wanu. 
ku  Hal  ale  kuchoKera  chaka  cha  1960. 


5.  Ndlnayenda  pansl  pa  njira  

6.  Akundlp^hi  ndlsaplte. 

7.  Takhala  tIkusaAera  pa  nalnl  koT^oT 

8.  OzuMa  m'mawa  dzulo.  \ 

.9.  katunduyo,  atamanga. 

10.  Alimi   ng'ombe  kumtslnje. 


\ 


\ 
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LESSON  11B 


11.1. 

Owner: 
James: 
Owner: 
James: 
Owner: 

James: 
Owner: 
James: 
Owner: 
James: 
Owner: 

Jame^; : 
11.7.  Reading 


AT  THE  STORE 

Hello,  sir.   May  I  help  you?  • 
I  want  a  shirt. 

Sorry,  sir.    I  don't  sell  shirts,  but  I  do  sell  cloth. 

Really?  Where  do  they  sell  shirts? 

You  should  buy  cloth  for  a  shirt  and  go  see  a  tailor. 

He  will  sew  your  shirt  or  other  clothes.  It's  not  expensive. 

Fine!   What  cloth  is  good  for  shirts? 

What  uolor  do  you  want? 

I  like  red  or  green. 

Do  you  like  this  cloth?   It's  two  kwacha  a  yard. 
O.K.   Give  me  two  yards. 

Thank  you.   And  you  will  find  a  good  tailor  in  front 
of  this  ^tore. 

Thank  you. 


A  VILLAGE  STORE 

Saturday,  Maria/sweeps  outside  her  father's  s  Te.   She  does  this  work  of 
every  morning  because  she  is  the  oldest  xhild  in  the  family.  This 
day'^er  father  shut  the  store  because  he  went  to  Namitete  to  ord^r  goods. 
Her  f^fh^r  went  by  his  bicycle  with  a  big  carrier. 

The  tailbw  came, and  Maria  opened  the  store  for  them  to  take  their  machine 
and  sew  outside.   The  brought  out  everything  and  she  closed  the  store  again. 
Outside  ther^were  many  people  who  were  waiting  for  their  clothes  that 
they  were  se  rao  for  them.   This  store  was  popular  because  its  owner  liked 
to  chat  w     pmqle  and  lowered  his  prices. 


\ 


^  KJ 


\ 
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LESSON  12B  ^ 

12.1.  THE  RAINY  SEASON 


The  rainy  season  i?  the  time  of  rain.    Rain  begins  in  the  month  of  November 
and  It  continues  5  months  until  March  or  April.    During  this  time  people 
work  in  their  fields.    At  first  they  clear  their  fields  and  plant  maize  or 
millet.  Uhen  the  maize  grows,  people  weed  In  the  maize  fields.  Sometimes 
people  help  each  other  weeding.    In  the  month  of  February  people  begin  to  ] 
eat  a  little  maize.   They  roast  this  maize  on  the  fire.   This  time  is 
difficult  for  walking  because  of  the  rain  and  mud.   But  people  continue  doing 
various  things.    In  April  they  harvest  the  maize  when  it  is  ripe.    It  is 
a  busy  time  and  everyone  helps  each  other. 


12.4. 

Mateche:  Where  do  you  come  from? 

Sally:  I  come  from  Chicago 

Mateche:  What  kind  of  weather  is  there  at  Chicago? 

Sally:  There's  a  lot  of  wind. 

Mateche:  Is  It  cold  now  in  Chicago? 

Sally:  Yes,  It  is  cold  from  November  until  April. 

Mateche:  Really,  I  think  that  I  won't  like  Chicago. 

Sally:  Which  is  the  co^d  month  in  Malawi? 

Mateche:  June  and  July  are  the  cold  months.  . 


12.6.  A  STORY  OF  BEER  AT  A  WORKING  PARTY 

It  was  the  second  morning  and  people  went  to  Njoka's  field  to  drink  the  working 
party  beer.   The  Njoka  family  brewed  beer  so  that  their  friends  would  help 
weeding  their  maize  field.    Because  of  being  busy  with  his  tobacco  work, 
Njoka  wasn't  able  to  weed  his  maize  field. 

And  when  the  sun  rose  a  little,  people  were  already  beginning  to  cultivate. 
Everyone  arrWed  at  the  field  and  they  were  given  beer  before  beginning  to 
cultivate.   The  people  worked  weM  and  Njoka  was  happy.    He  put  pots  and 
gourds  of  beer  under  a  big  tree  at  the  side  of  the  field.   The  people  drank 
a  lot  because  Mrs.  Njoka  was  an  expi^rt  at  brewing  beer.   And  after  the  sun 
reached  noon,  the  people  stopped  working. 

The  people  sat  at  the  side  of  the  field  and  the  women  were  divldinq  the  beer. 
Many  people  got  drunk  and  they  were  not  able  to  cultivate.   Many  of  them 
uprooted  maize  Instead  of  weeds.   When  the  cultivation  was  finished,  Kjoka 
thanked  the  people  because  of  the  unity  they  showed  In  this  work.   The  people 
rushed  to  the  village  to  drink  the  remaining  beer.   Women  gathered  firewood 
while  some  men  went  to  kill  crickets  so  that  they  might  wash  their  mouths  to 
remove  the  bitter  taste  of  beer. 
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LESSON  13B 


13.1. 


THE  PASSENGER  AND  THE  CONDUCTOR 


Conductor: 
Passenger. (John): 

Conductor: 
John: 
Conductor: 

John: 
wJiiductor: 

John : 
Conductor: 


John: 
Conductor: 

John: 

Conductor: 

John: 
Conductor: 


John: 
Conductor: 


May  we  help  you? 

Yest  X  want  to      to  Lilongwe.   What  day  does 
the  bus  go? 

There  are-four  buses  everyday.  j 

Fine.    How  much  is  the  bus? 

Which  bus  do  you  want  to  catch,  the  express 
or  local? 

I  want  an  express  bus. 

Local  bus  fare  is  K3.48  and  the  express  bus  fare 
is  K4,10. 

At  what  time  does  the  express  bus  arrive  here? 

There  are  two  buses.   The  first  arrives  here  at 
8:00  a.m.  and  departs  at  8:15  a.m.   The  second, 
the  afternoon  one,  arrives  here  at  2:15  p.m.  and 
departs  at  2:30  p.m. 

At  what  time  do  these  buses  arrive  in  Lilongwe? 

The  first  bus  arrives  at  Lilongwe  at  12:30  p.m. 
The  second  bus  arrives  in  the  evening  at  7:15  p.m. 

ril  catch  the  first  one  because  I  don't  want  to 
have  accomodation  problems  should  I  arrive  at 
night. 

Give  me  the  money  so  that  I  can  sell  you  the 
receipt  which  you  will  show  when  getting  on  the 
bus. 

Here's  the  money  (K4.10). 

When  the  bus  arrives,  show  the  conductor  this 
receipt  so  that  he'll  give  you  a  bus -fare  ticket. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Have  a  nice  trip  (Goodbye) • 
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13.6      Supplementary  Dialogues 

A  SELLER  AND  A  TRAVELER  IN  A  RESTAURANT 


Seller: 
"Traveler: 

Seller: 
Traveler: 

Seller: 

Traveler: 
Seller: 

Traveler: 
Seller: 

Traveler: 
Seller: 

Traveler: 
Seller: 

Traveler: 
Seller: 

Travel er: 

Seller: 


Hello,  sir. 

Hello,  ma'am. 

May  I  help  you? 

Yes,  I  want  some  food. 

Fine.  We  sell  nsima,  rice,  sandwiches,  scones,  and  i 
tea  with  milk  and  without  milk. 

Is  the  nsima  without  relish? 

The  nsima  is  with  a  meat  and  cabbage  relish;  the 
rice  is  also  the  same.   But  the  nsima  is  differently 
priced  because  of  the  plate. 

I  want  nsima;  show  me  the  plates. 

Fine,  this  big  plate  is  35  tambala,  the  small  one 
is  25  tambala. 

Do  you  also  sell  drinking  water? 

No,  water  is  free. 

Give  m  a  big  plate  of  nsima. 

First,  give  me, the  money. 

Fine,  here '3  the  money.    Take  it. 

Thank  you,  sit-there.   We'll  bring  the  food 
for  you. 

Fine,  thank  you,  but  hurry  because  the  bus  will 
leave  soon. 

Dc.i't  worry. 


We  are  always  prompt  here. 
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LESSON  UB 


14.1.  THE  MOON  AND  HIS  TWO  WiVES  , 

The  moon  has  two  wives,  the  evening  star  and  the  morning  star.    He  married 
the  evening  star  first  when  he  was  still  a  young  man,  and  she  is  his  senior 
wife.    If  we  picture  the  sky  as  the  village  of  the  moon,  her   hut  is  on  the 
west  side,  surrounded  by  the  hut§  of  her  daughters  and  grandchildren.  The 
morning  star  is  the  moon's  junior  wife  and  she  lives  in  the  eastern  part  of. 
the  sky. 

The  evening  star  is  the  moon's  favorite  wife.    She  is  hardworking  and  polite 
and  when  he  stays  with  her  she  keeps  him  well  supplied  with  food  and  drink. 
But  the  mornlrig  star  is  a  jealous  woman.    She  never  speaks  to  the  evening 
staH*,  and  when  the  moon  comes  to  stay  with  her  she  refuses  to  cook  for 
him  and  he  goes  to  bed  on  an  empty  stomach.    That  is  why  the  moon  is  full 
and  healthy  when  It  rises  from  the  west  and  why  it  looks  thin  and  sickly 
when  It  rises  from  the  east. 


14.6.  Reading 

THE  CAUSE  OF  ETERNAL  DEATH 

The  first  man  had  two  wives  and  each  one  wanted  to  be  his  favorite  wife. 
Mkiindlkana,  the  junior  wife,  excelled  in  basket-making,  and  Mangepo,  the 
semor  wife,  made  beautiful  pots. 

One  day  they  both  created  masterpieces  and  took  them  to  their  husband  for 
him  to  judge  which  was  the  best.    The  husband  found  it  difficult  to  choose 
between  the  pot  and  the  basket  so  he  threw  them  to  the  ground  to  test  their 
solidity.   The  j^r  broke.   So  Mkundikana  won  the  context  and  became  the 
husband's  favorite  wife. 

Soon  i1«ngepo  died  and  was  buried  In  her  hut,  but  they  believed  that  3he 
was  Immortal  and  would  return  one  day. 

After  Mangepo 's  death,  Mkundikana  used  to  see  her  husband  going  every  day  to 
the  senior  wife's  hut  with  a  pot  of  water  and  sometimes  he  stayed  there  a 
long  time.   This  worried  her,  so  she  decided  to  sneak  Into  the  hut  one  day 
and  see  what  was  going  on.   When  she  opened  the  door  she  saw  that  her  rival 
had  risen  from  the  grave  In  the  form  of  a  beautiful  banana  tree.    This  made 
her  furious  and  she  fetched  a  bush  knife  and  cut  the  tree  down  with  one  stroke. 

Immediately  blood  flowed  from  the  tree  and  she  heard  Mangepo's  voice  saying, 
"Now  It  Is  all  finished.    I  die  without  hope  of  returning.    The  same  will 
happen  to  you  and  all  mankind." 

And  so  It  was  the  sin  of  Mkundikana  which  was  the  cause  of  man's  eternal 
death.   Thereafter  It  was  forbidden  for  women  to  make  baskets.   They  make 
only  pots  now.  In  memory  of  Mangepo. 
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LESSON  15B 


15.1. 


BUILDING  A  HOUSE 


Before  he  married  his  wife,  Tsitsi  was  told  to  build  a  house  at  his  wife's 
village.   After  he  understood  this,  he  went  to  bring  his  people  from  home 
to  help  him  to  build  this  house.    For  two  days  they  were  cutting  posts, 
poles,  and  supports  together  with  the  center  pole  for  the  house.   Also  they 
didn't  forget  to  bring  a  lot  of  sisal  rope  for  building  the  house  (finding  \ 
that  there  Were  no  nails).    With  tall  grass  for  building  the  roof  and  for  I 
binding  the  door  they  all  departed  for  the  village.   After  these  things  were 
at  hand,  the  building  of  the  house  began.   They  dug  holes  for  erecting  the 
corner  posts.   These  holes  they  dug  in  a  circular  fashion.   After  finishing 
to  dig,  they  erected  the  corner rposts  and  began  to  tie  the  support  poles 
for  the  roof  and  walls.   Bj^eeh  these  corner  posts  they  bound  long  grass. 
On  the  second  day  they  buitt  the  roof.    In  the  middle  of  the  house  they 
erected  the  center  pole  so  that  the  roof  would  be  strong  enough  to  climb  on. 
On- the  third  day  they  pounded  the  .earth  and  daubed  th**  house  with  mud.  The 
women  were  bringing  water  for  pounding  this  earth.   On  the  fourth  day  they 
thatched  the  house  and  bound  the  door.   After  they  married,  Tsitsi 's  wife  • 
smoothed  the  floor  of  the  house  and  it  was  like  cement.   They  even  engraved 
outside. 


15.5.    Supplementary  Reading 


I  AH  THE  HOUSE 

I  am  the  house,  I  am  the  house. 

Said  the  central  pole. 

All  depend  on  me. 

Me,  the  strong  central  pole! 

I  am  the  house,  I  am  the  house. 

We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 

Said  the  beams 

All  wait  for  us. 

We,  the  strong  roof! 

We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 

Said  the  beams. 

We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 

Said  the  walls. 

All  look  upon  us. 

We,  the  firm  walls! 

We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 

Said  all  the  walls. 
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Who  Is  the  house?   Who  is  the  house? 
Said  a11  of  them. 
Who  excel  1s  among  us? 

We  are  nothing  on  our  own.  ^ 
Who  Is  the  house?  Who  is  the  house? 
Said  a11  of  them* 

We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 
Said  a11  of  them. 

One  bundle  when  building  ] 
A11  of  us  bound  together!  ' 
•We  are  the  house.  We  are  the  house. 
Said  all  of  ttiem. 


15.6.2.  ^         HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LATRINE 

First,  we  should  find  a  place  where  there  aren't  many  stones  because  It 
won't  be  difficult  to  dig  there.   Usually  a  latrine  needs  to  be  dug  deeper 
than  a  person's  height  lest  It  fill  quickly.    Its  length  should  be  four  and 
a  half  feet  and  Its  width  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  so  that  there  Is 
enough  space. 

We  go  to  the  forest  to  cut  trees  of  the  Muwanga  species  or  stronger  than  that 
to  spread  on  the  top  (of  tne  hole).   Where  there  are  gaps,  we  should  lay 
stones  and  cover  them  with  clay,  (and)  later  on  we  should  smear  the  floor 
and  smooth  1t  with  a  smoothing  stone.  We  should  not  forget  to  leave  a  small 
hole  in  order  to  s1t  when  we  'help  ourselves'.   Without  fall,  we  must  have 
a  cover  on  the  hole  of  the  latrine. 

We  also  go  to  the  forest  to  find  a  beam,  poles,  bamboo,  small  beams,  grass 
stalks,  grass,  strips  of  bark,  or  sisal.   We  should  dig  holes  around  the 
latrine  and  put  poles  in  them.   The  bamboo  should  be  split,  put  crosswise 
against  the  small  poles  and  tied  at  close  intervals.   Outside,  we  get  the 
grass  stalks  and  tie  them  on  the  outside  with  (another  layer  of)  bamboo. 
And  (we)  smear  ^he  inside  and  outside; later  on  we  should  smooth  the  walls. 
We  should  not  vorget  to  leave  a  door. 

We  get  the  beam  and  put  it  lengthwise  on  top  of  the  walls,  and  we  collect 
small  beams  to  tie  on  the  large  beam  around  the  whole  nouse.   We  also  get  ' 
the  bamboo  and  tie  it  crosswise  against  the  small  beams  and  the  entire  roof, 
and  after  that  we  layer  grass  stalks  against  the  bamboo  and  then  a  layer  of 
bamboo.   We  should  thatch  the  roof  with  grass  in  fear  of  rain  and  s-jn. 
Finally  (and  completely),  we  should  attach  (tie)  the  door  (against  the  door- 
way) .  i 
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LESSON  1|6 

16.1.  'a  broken  bicycle  ^ 

Man:   Hello,  ma'am. 
Kathy:   Hello,  sir. 

Man:   Hom  are  you? 
Kathy:    I'm  f1n6,  and  you?  j 
Man:    I'm  fine  also.   Thank  you. 

WHat's  the  matter  with  your  bicycle? 
Itothy:   The  bike  IS  damaged. 

Man:   Sorry.   What  happened? 
Kathy:    I  had  an  accident. 

I  fell  In  a  hole  because  of  a  car. 
fton:   Are  you  hurt? 
Kathy:    No,  I'm  not  hurt  much, 

but  my  dress  Is  torn.  ^ 
Is  there  a  bicycle  repairman  here? 
Man:    Yes,  there  is. 

Come,  let  me  show  you. 
Kathy:   Thank  you  very  much. 

16.4  AT  THE  BICYCLE  REPAIRMAN'S 

Kathy:  Hello! 

Repairman:  Come  in. 

Hello,  ma'am.   How  are  you? 

Kathy:  I'm  fine  and  you? 

Repairman:  I'm  fine  too.  Thanks. 
What's  the  problem? 

Kathy:  I  don't  know.   The  tire  is  scraping  'khwe,  khwe,  khwe 

Repairman:  O.K.   Let  me  see  it. 

Kdthy:  How  much  money  is  it? 

Repairman:  Give  me  75  tambala;  that's  all. 

-  Kathy:  Fine.   At  what  time  will  you  finish? 

Repairman:  I'll  finish  sooH. 

Kathy:  Fine.    I'll  wait. 
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LESSON  17  ,  •  ^ 

17.1.  ^  ^  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Two  boys,  Juma  and  Yohane,  are  talking  on  the  way  to  school: 

f 

Juma:   Hello,  Yohane. 
Yohane:   Hi !  '  . 

Juma:   How  are  you  doing?  (lit.  How  have  you  gotten  up?) 
Yohane:  ^  Tm  so-so.  •   .  •  :^ 

Junia:   What's  the  problem?  .     -  ^ 

Yohane:   My  leg  is  hurting  me.    I  hurt  myself  yesterday 
playing  ball.  - 

Juma:   Sorry  about  that.   You  should  go  to  the  hospital 

that  they'll  give  you  some  medicine.   Were  you  treated 
yesterday? 

Yohane:   Yes,  my  sister,  Chapasi,  boiled  some  water  for  me, 
treated  the  injury,  and  bandaged  it  with  some  cloth. 

Juma:   At  what  time  will  you  go  to  the  hospital? 

Yohane:   When  we  finish  our  math  exam. 

Juma:   Oh!    I  forgot  that  today  we'll  have  an  exam.   Aah!  I'll 
fail  this  exam.   Math  troubles  me  a  lot. 

Yohane:   Math  troubles  me  a  lot  too.    I  like  English  and 
playing  ball  more. 

Juma:    Last  week  nry  father  beat  me  after  I  failed  a  test. 

If  I  fail  this  one,  he'll  beat  me  again.   What  can  I  do? 

Yohane:   My  father  gets  angry  too  if  I  fail  an  exam.   And  he 

told  me  that  if  I  fail  again,  he  won't  buy  me  a  shirt. 

Juma:   Let's  hurry  up;  time  is  up.   Listen  to  the  bell  ringing. 
We're  going  ta  find  our  friends  after  they  have  already 
begun  to  study  (in  class).   Come  on,  let's  run. 

Yohane:    I  can't  run.   My  leg  hurts  a  lot.  ' 

Juina;   We  are  always  late  and  we  find'  our  friends  in  the  middle 
of  the  math.   Maybe  this  is  the  reason  that  math  is 
difficult  for  us. 

Yohane:   Yes^  really.    You  go  on  ahead  because  I  can't  run.  I'll 
see  you  at  school . 
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ljy4.5.   Reading  1 

•  ,  LIFE  AT  PRiriARY  SCHOOL 

When  we  arrive  at  school,  before  we  enter  the  classroom,  all  of  us  boys  tafee. 
our  brooms  to  sweep  designated  areas  (outside)*  that  we  must  sweep.  The 
gl^lls  sweep  In  the  classrooms.    All  schoolchildren  have  their  brooms.  When 
Ifs  tline  to  start  school  all  of  us  stay  In  lines.   There  we  pray,  and  sing 
our  national  anthem.   We  walk  In  lines  to  enter  our  classrooms.   Anyone  who 
didn't  sweep  properly  Is  sent  out  to  sweep  again.    Late^comers  are  given  • 
corporal  punishment  or  work  after  school  in  the  afternoon.   Sometimes  on  days 
when  It  rains,  they  go  and  cultivate  In  the  school  garden  or  they  go  and 
cut  grass. 

Sometimes  we  go  and  labor  for  a  ball.   A  man  of  the  village  near  to  the  school 
buys  a  ball  so  that  the  schoolchildren  will  go  and  labor  in  his  garden. 
Sometimes  we  are  able  to  work  for  many  balls  In  a  year.   We'll  go  and  labor 
fqr  those  balls  on  Friday,  during  class  time.   Also  we'll  sometimes  taHe 
care  of  niiaize,  goats,  or  pigs  If  we  want  to  have  a  picnic  at  school.  At 
the  picnic  there's  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  and  the  village  . 
headmen . 


17.4.6.    Reading  2 

LIFE  AT  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

When  Beginning  studies  at  secondary  schools,  there  are  a  lot  of  difficulties. 
After  you  arrive,  you  are  givensuch  names  as  'pwaka'>}r  'bongwe'  or  'nyuka' 
(newcomer).    This  name  Is  given  by  your  companions  who  have  just  finished 
their  first  year  of  school  there.   When  you  go  to  eat,  some  snatch  your 
relish  and  give  you  bones  saying,  "Eat  this!",  and  when  you  go  to  bed  others 
wet  all  of  your  bedding.   They  do  "Cfiese  things  so  that  you'll  get  used  to 
life  at  secondary  school  quickly.   Also  it  Is  a  way  of  welcoming  you. 

The  studies  were  also  strange.    Because  of  being  accustomed  to  being  taught 
by  one  teacher  at  primary  school,  it  was  surprising  to  see  that  eacn  lesson 
has  Its  teacher.   The  manner  of  teaching  was  also  strange,  especially 
because  each  teacher  was  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  in  a  short  time.  As 
a  result  of  this  you  weren't  able  to  get  used  to  your  teachers  during  the 
whole  first  term. 


17.6,      Supplementary  Reading 

*  THE  GROWING  UP  OF  CHAKULASA  - 

When  Chakulasa  had  grown  to  a  school-going  age,  his  parents  asked  the  teacher 
to  go  and  see  him  and  find  out  if  he  had  reached  a  sufficient  size  for 
school.   The  headmaster  tol-d  Chakulasa  to  touch  his  ear  by  passing  his  arm 
over  his  head,  and  he  did  this  and  touched  the  ear.    This  was  the  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  child  had  reached  a  school -going  age  or  not^. 
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Chakulasa  was  so  bright  that  he  never  had  difficulties  with  his  le^-ning 
till  he  reached  the  fifth  grade.    In  this  class  he  was  made  a  class  prefect 
to  look  after  his  classmates  if  they  were  doing  wrong  things  at  school.  The 
class  teacher  was  a  female  teacher,  the  wife  of  the  headmaster.   He  was  t 
told  that  if  pupils  were  late,  he  should  write  their  names  down  and  hand  the 
list  to  the  female  teacher.   At  the  same  school  he  found  a  girlfriend 
named  Mphukeyi  and  they  loved  each  other  very  much.   But  this  was  a  secret 
because  the  rules  of  the  school  did  not  allow  a  pupil  to  fall  In  love  with 
another  pupil . 

\ 
\ 
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LESSON  18 


18.1.  HEROSfVN— FATHER  AND  SON  ^ 

A  father  and  his  child  are  talking.   The  child  herds  the  cattle 
and  he  (the  father)  is  telling  him  to  take  care  of  the  cattle. 

Father:   Masau!  Masau! 

Child:   Yes!  (He  runs  to  his  father  and,  after  arriving,  ] 
he  sits  down.) 

Father:   Where  did  you  graze  the  cattle  yesterday? 

Child:    I  went  with  them  to  the  swamp. 
Father:   After  that  did  you  go  somewhere  else  with  them? 

Child:   No,  I  (just)  traveled  about  with  them  at  that  place. 
Father:   A:  s  you  telling  the  truth? 

Child:  Yes. 

Father:     I've  just  returned  from  Chibwe's  across  the  river. 

He  was  complaining  that  some  cattle  had  been  feeding 
on  the  maizi  seedlings  in  his  field.   Didn't  you  go 
there  across  the  river  yesterday? 

Child:   No,  I  didn't  go  there.    James  likes  to  graze  the 
cattle  acros*^  tha  river. 

Father:   All  right.   Then  take  care  of  the  cattle  so  that  they 

won't  cause  any  disputes  if  they  eat  the  maize  seedlings 
of  someone.  I  don'»t  want  that  to  happen.  Do  you  under- 
stand? 

Child:   Yes.  I  understand. 

Father:   Also,  go  with  them  where  there  is  a  lot  of  green  grass 
that  they  can  fill  themselves  on  and  a  lot  of  good 
water  to  make  th-^m  drink.    Hungry  cattle  break  their 
corral  at  night  and  go  to  eat  the  maize  seedlings  of 
someone  else's  field. 

Child:   Yes,  I  understand. 

Father:   Good,  go  and  let  them  out  because  the  sun  has  risen. 
Listen  to  them  mooing  with  hunger. 
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18.6.  Reading 

THE  DISPUTE  OVER  GOATS 

Tm  coming  from  the  chief's  house.    Chimchere's  goats  have  been  eating  ^ 
maize  in  my  field  close  to  the  village.    I  went  to  inform  him  of  the  issue. 
Chimchere's  goats  are  very  destructive,  having  eaten  the  maize  nf  many 
other  people  this  yaar.    But  as  for  me,  he  (Chimchere)  will  seei   We'll  go 
as  far  as  the  court  together  if  the  chief  doesn't  settle  the  issue  well. 
Chimchere  is  careless  because  people  fear  him  because  he  is  a  witch  who 
dances  even  in  the  daytime.    But  he  won't  defeat  me  for  I'm  also  tough.  • 

Once  the  rains  start,  Chimchere  doesn't  take  care  of  his  goats.    His  neighoc 
find  a  shepherd  or  tie  them  (their  goats)  with  string  to  a  bush,  but  he 
doesn't  do  any  of  this.    Today  after  I  went  to  the  field,  I  found  that  all 
of  the  maize  on  this  side  of  the  raad  was  nibbled  and  some  goats  were 
running  away  when  they  saw  me.    I  began  to  herd  them  until  I  qave  them  to 
the  chief  who's  the  one  who'll  give  them  to  their  owner.   He  (Chimchere) 
is  lucky  because  I  could  have  killed  them  cind  never  taken  them  to  the 
chief.   And  who  could  he  point  at?   He  will  thank  God  because  all  his  goats 
are  alive.    But  the  case  will  not  fail. 
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LESSON  19 


TWO  FARMERS 


Some  eldersY^phadwe  and  Chibwe,  are  talking  together.  At  the 
beginning,  Mphadwe  had  gone  toChibwe's  house  and  he  finds  him 
carving  the  handle  of  a  hoe  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 


Mphadwe: 
Chibwe: 


Mphadwe: 
Chibwe: 
Mphadwe: 


Chibwe: 
Mphadwe: 

Chibwe: 

Mphadwe: 
Chibwe: 

Mphadwe: 

Chibwe: 
Mphadwe: 

Chibwe: 

Mphadwe: 
Chibwe: 
Mphadwe: 


HelloN 

Come  on  Hn,    (He  gives  him  a  goat  skin  to  sit  on  and 

then  he  b^iins  to  greet  him,) 

\ 

\ 


\ 


Hello! 

Hello!  ^ 
And  how  are  you?\ 

We're  fine.    Except  at  home  Tve  left  the  children 
coughing.   And  are  you  well  here;  and  what  about  the 
headache  that  you  comRlained  about  the  day  befor.^ 
yesterday? 

Today  I'm  all  right.    You've  found  me  carving  this 
handle.    My  child  is  sick\^ith  measles  but  he's 
playing. 

That's  pleasant.   Well,  you'vV  carved  that  handle 
well,    ^don't  know  how  to  carve  handles  like  that; 
all  my  handles  are  laughable  in  Appearance. 

Appearance  isn't  anything.    The  importance  is  that 
you  use  it.  \^ 

That's  really  true.    Did  you  begin  to^plant  tobacco? 

Yes,  I  planted  one  part,  and  I  have  already  spread 
fertilizer. 

Our  friends  have  worked.  I  didn't  begin  planting 
tobacco.  I've  gone  and  cultivated  groundnuts.  I 
don't  have  enough  tobacco  in  the  nursery. 

Have  you  grown  any  maize? 

There's  maize.    I  weeded  and  spread  fertilizer  in 
two  parts.   And  thus  without  this  headache,  I'd  also 
have  finished  a  third  section. 

Yes,  cultivation  goes  well  when  sickness  ^s  far 
away. 

That's  really  true.    Stay  well. 
Goodbye  and  greet  those  at  home. 
O.K.,  I  shall. 


\ 
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19.4.2.   Useful  Questions  for  Agricul tural  Workers.  V 

1 .  Are  you  a  fanner? 

Z.  What  seeds  do  you  plant? 

3.  How  many  acres  is  your  garden? 

4.  How  many  bags  do  you  produce  per  acre? 

5.  HOW  many  bags  of  fertilizer  do  you  apply  per  acre? 

6.  How  much  do  you  usually  earn  from  your  crops  per  year? 

7.  How  near  is  your  house  to  the  office  of  the  extension  worker? 

8.  Is  your  garcien  close  to  your  house? 

9.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

10.  Are  they  all  at  school? 

11.  How  many  grain  stores  do  you  have? 

12.  How  many  cattle  do  you  have? 

13.  How  do  you  do  your  plowing? 

14.  Do  you  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  your 
children? 

15.  Where  do  you  sell  your  crops? 

16.  What  kinds  of  crops  do  you  sell? 

17.  Where  do  you  buy  fertilizer? 

18.  Is  the  AOMARC  market  near? 

19.  How  many  times  do  you  weed  your  garden? 

Getting  Medical  Information  About  a  Patient 

1 .  What  is  your  name? 

2.  What  is  your  husband's  name? 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  this  child? 

4.  What  village  are  you  from? 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  village  chief? 

6.  When  was  this  child  born? 

7.  How  many  children  do  you  have?  All  together,  how  many 
are  alive?  dead? 

8.  Was  this  child  born  at  home  or  in  the  hospital? 

9.  Was  he  a  big  or  small  baby  when  he  was  born? 

10.  How  is  the  child  today?   What's  wrong  with  him? 

11 .  Does  he  have  a  fever? 

12.  Does  he  vomit? 
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13. 


Does  he  have  diarrhea? 

For  how  many  days  has  he  had  a  fever? 

You  should  give  him  water  three  times  a  day. 


14. 


15. 


16.  Ccme  back  to  the  hospital  1f  he  is  worse. 

17.  What  kinds  of  foods  does  the  child  eat  as  ndiwo? 

18.  What  other  kinds  of  foods  does  he  eat? 

19.  Where  do  you  get  your  water  from? 

20.  Where  do  you  keep  your  farm  animals? 

21.  Do  you  have  a  latrine? 

22.  Are  there  rats  at  your  house? 

23.  Are  there  bedbugs  or  other  kinds  of  insects  which  bite 
in  your  house? 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  cultivated  groundnuts.  The  groundnuts  grew  well. 
However,  Hare  began  to  steal  those  grounduts.  Everyday,  the  Hare  went  to 
steal  chem  1n  the  middle  of  the  night. 

After  a  while,  the  man  decided  on  a  way  to  catch  Hare.   He  decied  to  set 
traps  around  the  whole  field.   After  he  went  to  inspect  the  traps  one  morning, 
he  found  that  Hare  had  been  caught  in  one  trap.    The  man  was  happy  and  took 
the  Hare  alive  with  him  to  the  village.    Everyone  met  to  see  who  was 
stealing  groundnuts  from  the  field.   All  of  the  People  of  the  village  agreed 
that  Hare  should  be  punished  severely.    They  decided  to  make  a  big  fire  in 
order  to  bum  Hare.   All  the  people  took  Hare  with  them  to  the  bush  and 
they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  all  went  to  gather  firewood. 

Hyena  arrived  when  they  had  tied  up  Hare.   He  asked  him  the  reason  he  was 
tied  up.    Hare  told  Hyena  that  his  father  went  to  kill  some  wild  af<imals  and 
that  he  must  play  with  the  bones  (i.e.  eat  the  meat  off  the  bones)  but 
he  refused.   After  he  heard  these  words.  Hyena  offered  to  be  bound  in  place 
of  Hare. 

The  people  returned  with  the  firewood.    They  were  surprised  that  there  was 
no  Hare  but  in  his  place  there  was  Hyen;*.    They  nev«^thcl2ss  took  him  and 
burned  him. 


19.6.  Reading 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  OWNER  OF  THE  GARDEN 


Hyena  died  for  another. 
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LESSON  20 


20.1-  NEWS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  ^ 

THE  SICK  MUST  GO  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  QUICKLY 

In  order  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  people  the  Government  and  the  churches 
should  work  together,  for  by  doing  so  the  health  of  the  people  will  improve 
greatly.  j 

This  was  said  by  Mr.  Chima^ngo,  who  is  the  Minister  of  Health,  when  opening 
the  hospital  built  by  the  Anglican  Mission  at  Gawanani,  In  the  area  of 
Sub-Traditional  Authority  Nsosa,  west  of  Machinga  District. 

The  Minister  repeated  what  the  President  has  often  been  saying  that  the 
Government  and  the  churches  are  doing  the  same  work,  developing  the 
Nation.   He  said  that  what  the  church  has  done  at  Gaftanani  has  fulfilled 
what  the  President  wants  and  that  churches  should  be  free  to  do  what  will 
help  Improve  the  lives  of  the  people,  in  addition  to  freedom  of  worship, 
because  by  doing  so,  they  are  helping  the  Government  to  cure  and  prevent 
diseases. 

Mr.  Chimango  asked  vhe  employees  at  the  hospital  to  work  honestly.  He 
asked  the  hospital  staff  to  take  care  of  the  hospital  equipment.    He  also 
asked  the  people  in  the  area  that  when  they  become  sick  they  should  come  to 
the  hospital  before  they  become  worse.   The  Minister  advised  all  the 
parents  to  take  their  children  to  the  hospital  whenever  they  become  sick. 


20.4.  Readings 

A  CHILD  BITES  A  SNAKE 

Parents  of  an  eighteenth  month  old  child  named  Diane  Stiles,  ran  despondently 
from  their  house  to  the  garden  where  they  saw  their  child  happily  chewing 
a  poisonous  snake.    The  color  of  che  snake  was  black. 

The  body  of  the  snake  looked  quite  all  rfght  without  bruises,  but  the  snake 
wa^al ready  d^ad  because  the  child  bit  its  head  when  she  put  It  in  her  mouth. 
When  the  child  was  examined  at  the  hospital,  they  found  that  the  child  was 
not  bitteo,  even  slightly,  by  the  poisonous  snake. 

The  father  of  the  child  explained  that  Diane  was  Just  growing  teeth,  and 
the  strength  of  the  first  teeth  Is  such  that  they  can  cut  very  hard  things; 
"If  you  are  not  careful  with  them  they  can  cut  fingers  of  a  grown-up 
person,"  said  her  father  at  the  end. 
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AN  OLD  WOMAN  STUDIES  ENGLISH  AGAIN 

An  old  woman  82  years  old  has  begun  to  study  again  at  secondary  school. 
Her  aim  is  to  learn  English,,  that's  all.   She  said  that  since  things 
have  changed  a  lot  these  ddys,  it  is  desirable  that  her  English  be  caught 
up  with  modern  life  even  though  she  left  school  a  long  time  ago.   She  says 
that  she  wants  to  study  English  the  whole  year  until  she's  satisfied  that 
she  has  learned  enough.    The  woman's  name  is  Elena  Antonussi. 


20.5.5.  Reading  * 

PEOPLE  TO  PUNT  CASSAVA,  POTATOES,  AND  PUMPKINS-^NGOCHI 

The  people  Iiave  been  advised  to  plant  cassava,  ootatoes,  and  pumpkins  to 
supplement  the  maize  from  their  gardens.^ 

The  people  were  advised  by  three  Members  of  Parliament  at  meetings  which 
took  place  at  their  respective  constituencies. 

Speaking  at  Chimtumbula  Village  in  the  area  of  Sub-Traditional  Authority 
Namadzl,  the  nominated  Member  of  Parliament  for  Mangochi  North  Constituency, 
Mr.  Musa  Ashimi,  advised  the  people  to  plant  cassava,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins 
which  win  helo  tim  in  the  coming  days. 

At  a  meeting  which  took  place  at  Nkhuzi  Bay,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Mangochi  West,  Mr.  Kanzengo,  asked  the  people  to  intensify  party  activities 
this  year  for  the  advancement  of  party  works. 

At  Mthundu  Area   Branch,  where  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  Mangochi 
Central,  Mr.  E.  Binje,  addressed  a  meeting,  the  Member  asked  the  people 
to  follow  Government  Laws  because  the  Government  will  not  tolerate  law 
breakers. 


REFERENCE  GRAMMAR 

I.  \mm  CLASSES 

Not|ns  1n  Chlchewa  are  divided  into  classes*.   These  noun  classes  are 
characterized  by  class  prefixes,  agr^enient  prefixes,  numbers,  plural/ 
singular  pairings,  and  some  semantic  homogeneity  of  nouns  in  some  classes. 

A.   Class  Prefix  '  J 

Most  npuns  in  Chichewa  consist  of  a  prefix*  +  a  stem,  and  it  is  this 
prefix  (the  class  prefix)  which  determines  the  classification  of  the  noun. 
For  example: 

Class  Prefix  +  stem 
chitsime   *  a  weir    »         chv-       +  -tsime 

The#lass  prefix  chi-  identifies  chitsime  as  a  rujun  in  the  chi-  class 
(which  includes  otKer  nouns  having  tne  class  prefix  chi-  such  as  chitseko 
*a  door',  chingwe  'a  string',  etc.) 

For  some  classes,  what  is  labeled  the  class  prefix  is  ,the  most  general 
prefix  for  that  class.    For  example,  the  mu-  class  includes  nouns  having 
the  class  prefix  mu-  and  also  its  variants  m-  and  mw-: 

Class  Prefix    +  Stem 

mu-  +  -nthu  »  rnunthu  'person* 

+  -lendo  «  mlendo  'guest' 

mjj-  +  -inl  «  nrwini  'owner' 

In  other  classes,  there  is  either  no  uniform  class  prefix  or  the  prefix 
is  realized  as  zero.    These  classes  are  referred  to  by  the  agreement  prefix  (A 


B.   Numbers  and  Singular/Plural  Pairings 

In  addition  to  being  identified  by  a  characteristic  prefix,  noun  classes 
are  also  numbered,  according  to  a  system  of  classification  used  by  other 
Bantu  languages.    For  example,  the  ma-  class  is  also  CJ^Hed  Class  6,  the  chi- 
class  is  called  Class  7,  and  the  zi-  class  is  called  Class  8« 


Nouns  in  Class  la  and  some  nouns  in  Class  5  and  Classes  9  and  10  have  a 
0  zero  realization  of  their  class  prefixes  (e.g.  Class  la  'katundu' 
'luggage'  and  Class  5  dengu  'basket'*  and  Classes  9  4nd  10  sukuTF ' school* ) • 
And  Classes  12  and  13  include  nouns  which  consist  of  two  class  prefixes  (the 
diminuitive  prefix  ka-  or  t^-   +  a  class  prefix  +  a  stem): 

lea-    +    m-    +    -peni       »  kampeni    'a  small  knife' 
ti-     +    -zi   +    -tseko      «  tizitseko    'small  doors' 
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Many  class  prefixes  identify  a  noun  as  being  singular  or  plural. 
For  example,  chi-  is  the  singular  class  prefix  for  the  stem  -tsime' 
(chi^tsime  'a  well*)  and  zij*  is  the  plural  class  prefix  for  the  same 
stem  -tslnilB  (zi^tsime). 


Most  noun  classes 
with  the  first  item  bei 
Chitsime/zitsime  would 
or  Classes  7/8.  There 
nouns  in  Chichewa: 

Class  Numbers 


are  classified  in  numbered  pairs  or'l)refix  pairs, 
ng  the  singular  form  and  the  second  being  the  plural, 
be  classified^ as  belonging  to  the  Chi/Zi  classes 
are  eight  regular  singular/plural  pairings  of  i 


Prefixes 


Examples 


Classes  1/2 
Classes  \a/2 
Classes  3/4 
Classes  i/6 
Classes  7/8 
Classes  9/10 
Classes  12/13 
Classes  14/6 


Mu/A  (class)  munthu/anthu  'person/people' 

0*/A  (class)  bambo/^bamuo  'father/ fathers' 

Mu/Mi  (class)  mudzi/mldzi  ' village/villages' 
Li/Ma  (agreement/class)dzina/maina  'name/names' 

Chi/Zi  (class)  chitsulo/zitsulo  'tool/tools* 
I/Zi  (agreement) 
Ka/Ti  (class) 

U/Ma  (class)  ulalo/maulalo  'bridge/ bridges' 


njinga/njinga  'bicycle/bicycles 

kamwana/tiana  'smallchild/fJi^^ 
—        —  ren 


Some  nouns  are  irregular;  their  singular  comes  from  one  class  pairing  and  their 

plural  from  a  different  class  pairing: 

Classes  5/2      Li /A     bwenzi/abwenzi  'friend/friends' 
Classes  9/6      I/Ma     tawuni/matawuni  'town/towns* 


In  the  first  example,  the  Class  5  noun  bwenzi  'friend'  goes  to  Class  2  for 

its  plural  form  and  agreements  while  a  regular  Class  5  noun  goes  to  Class  6. 

Similarly,  the  Class  9  noun  tawuni  'town',  instead  of  going  to  Class  10  for 
its  plural  form  and  agreements,  goes  to  Class  6. 

Classes  15  (Ku),  16  (Pa),  17  (Ku),  and  18  (Mu)  have  no  singular/plural 
pairings. 


jS  indicates  a  (zero)  realization  of  the  class  prefix  for  Class  la  nouns. 
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C.   Agreement  Prefix. (AP) 


Agreement  is  another  characteristic  of  noun  classification  in  Chichewa. 
Modifiers,  (jdemonstratives,  adjectives,  possessives)  and  verbs  must  agree  with 
the  class  of  the  noun  with  which  they  are  linked.    Agreement  is  marked  by  an 
agreement  prefix  (AP)  characteristic  of  each  noun  class.   The  AP  is  attached 
to  those  modifiers  and  verbs.  ■ 

For  some  noun  classes,  the  AP  is  the  same  as  the  class  prefix: 

Zingwe  izi,  2ln_ali  zazitali.    'These  strings  were  long.' 

Zingwe  'strings'  agrees  with  other  parts  of  the  sentence  through  the  AP 
zT-,  which  is  identical  with  the  class  prefix  zi.-. 

In  other  noun  classes,  the  AP  is  different  from  the  class  prefix: 

Mwamuna  wokalamba  innodzi  akuwerenga.  'One  old  man  is  reading.' 

Mwamuna  'man'  agrees  with  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  not  by  the  class 
prefix  mu-or  nw-,  but  by  other  variations  of  the  Class  1  AP  (m-,  u-,  and  a-). 

In  some  noun  classes,  the  AP  has  little  or  no  relationship  at  all  to 
the  class  prefix: 

Dengu  i^o  si  iodula.  'That  basket  isn't  expensive.' 
Dengu  'baskeT'  agrees  with  other  parts  of  che  sentence  by  means  of  the  AP 
TJh-   and  not  by  any  class  prefix.* 


'  D.    Items  in  Noun  Classes 

Some  noun  classes  can  be  generalized  according  to  the  types  of  nouns 
in  the  class.    For  example.  Classes  1/2  (Mu/A)  are  often  called  the  'people' 
classes  because  all  of  the  nouns  in  them  refer  to  hui:ian  beings.    Class  14  (U) 
is  characterized  by  the  number  of  abstract  nouns  included  in  it  (ulemu 
'respect',  ubwenzi  'friendship',  etc.)     And  Classes  12/13  (Ka/Ti)  are 
called  the  diminutive  classes  because  they  'diminish'  whatever  nouns  they 
are  prefixed  to  (kampando  'a  small  chair',  timipando  'small  chairs'). 


Due  to  lack  of  a  uniform  class  prefix  in  Class  5,  this  class  is  labeled 
the  li-   class  after  the  agreement  prefix.    Similarly,  Classes  9/10  are 
.calleJ  the  I/Zi  classes  after  their  characterist^'c  APs. 


NOUN  CLASSES  IN  CHICHEWA 


Class 
4 

Class 
Prefix 

AP 

EXAMPLE 

l(s) 

mu-(m-, 
mw-j 

m-,  u- 
a- 

Muhthu  uyu  sadya.    *This  man  won't  eat.' 
Mlendo  wanu  wafika.    Your  guest  has  arnvea. 
Mwana  wawo  afuna  ndalama. 'Their  child  wants  mon^y.* 

la(s) 

0 

a- 

Katundu  wake  all  m'nyumbamo.'His  luggage  is  in  the  house.' 
Bambo  wanu  apita.  'Your  father  will  go.' 

2(ol) 

a- 

a- 

Anthu  awa  sadya.  'These  men  won't  eat.' 

Alendo  anu  afika.  'Your  guests  have  arrived.' 

Ana  awo  afuna  ndalama.  ''Their  children  want  money.' 

Akatundu  ake  ali  m'nyumbamo.'His  pieces  of  luggage  are 

In  the  house. 
Abambo  anu  apita.    'Your  fathers  have  gone.' 

3(s) 

mu-(m-, 
mw-) 

Munda  wanu  uli  patali.    'Your  field  Is  far.' 

4(p1) 

m1- 

i- 

Minda  yanu  lli  pataTI.    'Your  fields  are  far.' 

5(s) 

0,11-,dz-, 
ts-,d-,d1- 

11- 

Ozlna  lake  ndl  lalltali.    'His  name  is  long.' 

6(pl) 

ma- 

a- 

Malna  ake  ndl  aatall.    'His  names. are  long.' 

7^3) 

chl- 

chl- 

Chipewa  chanu  ndi  chornra.    Your  hat  is  reo. 

8(pl) 

Zl- 

Zl- 

Zipewa  zanu  ndi  zofilra.    'Your  hats  are  red.' 

9(s) 

III    f  1  i     f  <  V  " 

ng-,  0 

in-n-,ny-, 
ng'-,  0 

1- 

Nyali  iyi  ndi  yodula.  'That  lamp|^  expensive.' 

lO(pl) 

Zl- 

Nyali  izi  ndi  zodula.    'Those  lamps  are  expensive.' 

There  Is  no  class 

11  In  Chlchewa  ^ 

12(s) 

ka- 

ka- 

Kampandoko  kathyoka.  'The  small  chair  is  broken.' 

13(pl) 

t1- 

t1- 

Timipandoto  tathyoka.  'The  small  chairs  are  broken.' 

14(s) 

u- 

u- 

Udzu  uwu  wafa.    'This  grass  is  dead.' 

6(pl) 

ma- 

a- 

Maukonde  ndi  atsopano.    'These  nets  are  new.' 

15 

ku- 

ku- 

Ndimakonda  kulmba  kwanu.    'I  like  your  singing.' 

16 

pa- 

pa- 

Patebulo  pall  buku.  'There's  a  book  on  the  table.' 

17 

ku- 

ku- 

Kwawo  nd1  kuno.    'Their  home  is  here.' 

18 

mu- 

mu- 

M'chitsime  mulibe  madz1.  'There  isn't  any  water  in 

theweM.' 
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PRONOUNS 


Personal  pronouns  (I,  me,  iry,  mine)  in  Chichewa  appear  as  one  of  three 
forms:   APs,  an  emphatic  form,  and  a  possessive  form. 


A.   Subject  APs  « 

The  subject  APs  for  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb  stem. 
However,        personal  pronouns  do  not  usually  have  an  expressed  referent  In 
the  sentence: 

AP     +  verb 

Mu-         -bwera  *     Mubwera     'You  will  come.* 

'you'     'will  come* 


AP 

Example 

Ndl- 

Ndiphunzira.    'I  will  study.' 

U-* 

'you' 

Ukugwira  ntchito.    'You  are  working.' 

(singular/familiar) 

'  A- 

'he.  she' 

•Amakhala  pano.    'He/She  lives  here.' 

li- 

'we' 

Ti_kud1kira.    'We  are  waiting. ' 

Mu- 

'you' 

MjnadwaU.    'You  were  sick.' 

(plural/respect) 

A- 

'they' 

Adzathandiza.    'They  will  help.' 

Singular  forms  of  pronouns  such  as  u-  (You)  are  used  Infrequently  and  then 
only  In  referring  to  young  people  or  very  close  friends.    It  Is  more  common 
(and  preferable)  to  use  Plural  and  therefore  respectful  forms  of  pronouns  such 
as  mu-  when  referring  to  pecp»e. 


B.  Object  Prefixes  COPs) 

There  are  also  verbial  prefixes  for  pronoun  objects-   These  object 
prefixes  (which  are  placed  after  the  T/A  prefix  before  the  verb  root)  vary 
In  some  instances. from  the  corresponding  subject  APs: 


Subject  Object 

AP  +     T/A  +      OP  .  +      VR   +  VS 

A-  -na-        -mu-  -on-      -a   «  'He  saw  him.' 

'he'  (past)       'him'  'see' 


OP 

Example 

-ndl-  'me* 

,  Mphunzitsiyo  anandiona. 

'The  teacher  saw  me.' 

-ku-  *you'  (s./fam) 

Mphunzitsiyo  anakuona. 

'The  teacher  saw  you. ' 

-fflu-,  -ni*-(h1m,her) 

Mphunzitsiyo  anaimjpna. 

'The  teacher  saw  him/her.*  , 

-t1-  "us' 

Mphunzitsiyrf  anatipna.  ^ 

'The  teacher  saw  us. '  ' 

-ku..-Ti1  *you' 

Mphunzi  ts  iy  0  Vnajojpna  n^. 

'The  teacher  saw  you. ' 

(plural /respect) 

-wa-  'them* 

Mphunzitsiyo  anawaona. 

'Th%  teacher  saw  them.' 

C.  Emphatic  Pronouns 

The  emphatic  fonn  of  personal  pronouns  is  used  ^or  anphasizing  the 
subject  of -a  sentence,  for  marking  the  subject  of  the  verb  ndi,  'be',  (whether 
it  is  emphasized  or  not)  and  for  objects  of  prepositions  and  other  particles. 

1.    Don't  confuse  emphatic  forms  with  APs.    Emphatic  forms  may  precede  the 
AP  to  emphasile  the  identity  of  the  subject,  but  they  are  optional: 


Emphatic  Pronoun 

AP 

0 

-kupita 

Ine 

'f.  me' 

^ndi-"" 

-kupita.«Ine,  ndikupita. 'As  forme,  I'm  going.' 

Iwe 

•you* 

u- 

-kupita. -Iwe,  ukupita.  'As  for  you.  you  are  going.' 

lye 

'he/she. 

a- 

-kupita. »Iye,  akujjita.  'As  for  him/her,  he/she  is 

'h1m/h6r' 

going.' 

Ife 

'we/us' 

-kupita. «Ife,  tikupita.  'As  for  us,^we  are  going.' 

Inu 

•you* 

•  mu- 

-kupita. "Inu,  mukupita.'As  for  you,  you're  going.' 

Iwc^ 

'the^  them* 

a- 

-kupita. »Iwo,  akupita.'As  for  them,  they  are  going.' 

2.   With  a  pronoun  subject,  ndi  'be'  requires  a  subject  marker.   The  emphatic 
forms  of  personal  pronouns  are  used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  APs.    But  note 
that"^ emphatic  forms  follow  ndi  and  are  often  merged  with  it.  (Remember  an  AP 
always  precedes  its  verb  stinT: 


Ndi' 

be'  ^ 

emphatic  pronoun 

Example. 

Ndi 

♦ 

ine  ■ 

Ndine  mphunzitsi. 

' I  am  the  teacher.' 

Ndi 

+ 

iwe  ■ 

Ndlwe  wophunzlra. 

'You  are  a  student. ' 

Ndi 

+ 

iye 

Ndlye  Mzungu. 

' He/she  is  a  European. ' 

Ndi 

+ 

ife 

Ndlfe  abwenzl. 

/We  are  friends.' 

Ndl 

+ 

iriu            .  ■ 

Ndinu  alendo. 

'You  are  guests •' 

Ndl 

+ 

Iwo 

Ndlwo  allml. 

'They  are  farmers. 

,M  M  ^ 
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3.    Emphatic  form  of  personal  pronouns  are  used  as  objects  of  prepositions 
and  other  particles.    The  emphatic  pronoun  may  merge  with  the  preceding 
preposition  or  particle:  \ 

Preposition/'  ^  Empliajtic' 
Particle  Pronoun  Example 


na-  'with*    .  +  jrje^  'me'  (nane)    »  Adzabwera  nane.  'He'll  come  with  me. 

patsoQolo  pa  'in  front  of  +  iwe  'you'»  Ndikukhala  patsogolo  pa  iwe. 

'I'm  sitting  in  front  of  you.' 

fia  'by'       ,  +  lift  .'us'         ,  •   Ngozi  inaonedwa  pa  ife. 

'An  accident  was  seen  by  us.' 


D.   Possessive  Pronouns        -  ' 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  [50$ sessive  forms  (my,  mine,  your,  yours,  etc.). 
These  possessive  pronouns  are  stems  which  agree  with  noun  referents 
by  means  of  an  associative  prefix  (AP  +  'a'  of  association): 


Noun  AP 

+ 

r 

-a- 

+ 

Possessive 
Stem 

dzlna  li- 

+ 

-a- 

+ 

-nga  'ity/mine' 

m 

dzlna  langa  'my  name' 
(11-  +  -a-  »  la) 

ma  buku  a* 

+ 

-a- 

+ 

-ko  'your/yours' 

a 

mat)uku  ako  'Your  books' 
(a-  +  -a-  *  a-) 

chala  Chi- 

+ 

-a- 

+ 

-ke  'his/her/hers' 

m 

chala  chake  'his/her  finger* 
(chi-  +  -a-  «  cha-) 

nyumba  1- 

-a- 

-thu  *  our/ours' 

m 

nyumba  yathu  'our  house' 
(1-  +  -a-     «  ya-) 

zipewa  z1 

+ 

-a- 

+ 

-nu  'your/yours' 

zipewa  zanu  'your  hats* 
(z1-  +  -a-  «  za-) 

mphaka  u- 

+ 

-a- 

+ 

-wo  'their/ theirs' 

m 

mphaka  wawo  'their  cat* 
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III.  Verbs 


.   The  verb  in  Chicheiia  is  characterized  by  an  assembly  pattern  a 
number  of  bound  parts,  (that  Is  parts  which  never  occur  on  their  own.) 
Various  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  verb  root  to  mark  subject,  ' 
object,  tense/aspect,  negation  etc.    A  verb  construction  may  be  only  a  v^rb 
stem  or  It  may  include  the  subject  and  object  as  well  (Dikiral    'WaitlV  i 
Ndir imudikira.    'I  waited  for  him/)    In  fact,  a  verb  can  give  so  much 
Information  that  a  statement  in  Chichewa  may  consist  of  only  the  verb. 

There  exists  an  inter-relationship  amor'^  the  verbal  prefixes  and 
suffixes  which  .:^term1nes  the  parts  that  can  appear  together  in  a 
particular  verb  cuistruction.    For  example,  all  verbs  which  form  their 
negatives  with  the  prefix  -sa-  take  final  vowel  suffix  -e: 

musaplte   'Please  don't  go!/'You  shouldn't  go.' 

asanachoke,,  tifuna  kumuona.    ^Before  he  leaves,  we  want  to  see  him.' 


A.   Regular  and  Irreguur  Verbs 


In  Chichewa,  regular  verbs  a^^e  those  verbs  which 

1)  end  in  final  vowel  -a  or  -e  and 

2)  can  have  a  tense/aspect  prefix.  (T/A). 


Most  verbs  in  Chichewa  are  regula*^  by  this  definition:  -Pita  'go', 
-bwera,  'come'  -tsala  'stay',  -sewer a  'play',  etc... 

Irregular  verbs  in  Chichewa  do  not  satisfy  either  one  or  both  of  the 
above  requiremsr^ts.    For  example,  the  verb  kuti  'to  say-' xan  have  a  T/A 
prefix  but  it  :an  not  end  in  cither  -a  or  -e;  -yenera  'should/ought  to' 
ends  in  -a  but  it  can  never  have  a  T/I  prefix  in  its  construction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  Chichewa: 
-li/ndi  'be' 
-lindi  'have' 


Pali/Muli?    Kuli  'There  is/are' 
-genera   'should/ought  to' 
>tani?  'do  what/say .what? 
-tha  'can/be  able' 
-ngathe  'can/be  able' 
-ii  'say' 

-tere/^tero    'say/do  this,  say/do  tiiat 


For  a  full  explanation  of  -li/ndi 
-li  ndl,  and  Pali/Kuli/Muli,  see 
tHe  Verb  Review  after  Lesson  8. 
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B,  A/C-T-O-R-S 

The  verbal  assembly  line  (or  pattern)  can  be  summarized  by  the  ^ 
acronym  A/C-T-O-R-S,  and  it  is  a  useful  guide  to  remembering  how  the 
component  parts  or  the  verb  are  arranged: 

These  letters  represent  the  agreement  (or  concordial)  prefix  that 
is  attached  to  the  verb  and  refers  to  the  pronoun  or  class  of  the  noun 
subject.   All  verb  forms  except  the  imperative  (with  the  understood  I 
subject  'you*  Pital  'Gol') 

AP  AP 

Ndv-ku-lemb-a  'I'm  writing. VAphunzitsi  a  -ku-lemb-a  'The  teacher  is 

writing.' 

T    This  letter  represents  the  tense/aspect  marker  which  indicates  time  or 
aspect  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  root.    Some  verb  forms 
have  a  zero  9  for  their  tense/aspect  prefix;  others  have  a  double  prefix. 
These  T/A  prefixes  always  occur  after  the  agreement  prefix. 

Prefix  -(Jj^)  ku- 

Some  of  the  major  T/A  prefixes  are:    pre-ent  progressive/continuous'. 
This  Is  a  double  prefix  consisting  of  -Jl  'be'  and  ku-  of  the  infinitive 
'be...1ng*: 

AP  T/A 

Ti  -  Vlku,  -  'jy-a  tsopano.    'We  are  eatlig  now.' 

-ma- ' present/future  habitual  and  past  habitual'.  iHabitual  aspects  car  be 
either  present/future  'usually'  or  past  'usedVo*.    In  Chichewa,  both 
aspects  are  handled  by  the  prefix  -nar,  distinguished  by  a  high- tones  AP 
in  the  present/future  habitual  and  a  low-toned  AP^in  the  past  habitual: 

AP  T/A  AP  T/A 

A-jra-lemb-a.   /  A-ma^-lemb-a. 
'He  usually  writes* '"^He  used  to  wr'te.' 

na-/  'simple  past'.   These  T/A  prefixes  are  dialectal  equivalents  indicating 
da-   the  past  action  or  state: 

AP    T/A  T/A 
Mu-na.-  bwer-a.   /  Mu-^-bwer-a. 
'You  came'  'You  came' 

-a-    'perfect*    The  perfect  T/A  prefix  appears  with  both  statlve  verbs  (to 

indicate  a  present  stateO  and  action  verbs  (to  indicate  a  recently  completed 
action): 


AP  T/A  AP  T/A^ 

Nd-a-dwal-a  /  No-a-wereng-a 
'I  am  sick.'         'I  have  read.' 
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Prefix 

-naliku-    'past  progressive/continuous'.    This  is  a  combination  of  the  rerfiote 
past  T/A  -jia-  and  the  progressive  -liku-  to  indicate  a  progressive 
action  in  the  past: 

AP  T/A 

A-naliku-sewer-a.    'He  was  p'aying.' 

I 

-dza-       'distant  future.'     This  T/A  prefix  indicates  a  future  action 

or  state  which  may  be  as  soon  as  tomorrow  or  far  into  the  future: 

AP  T/A 

Ti-^dza-gwir-a  ntchito.    'We  will  work.' 

.0-         immediate  future'.    The  immediate  future  is  indicated  by  a  zero 
0  T/A  prefix  (in  the  pattern  of  an  AP  +  verb  root  +  final  -a). 
It  refers  to  an  action  or  state  as  soon  as  today  or  tomorrow 
or  soon  in  a  relative  sense). 

AP  T/A 

A-^-imb-a    'He  will  sing/ 

-0*       ■  'imperative'.    The  imperative  verb  experiencing  a  command  or  a 
request)  is  also  indicated  by  a  zero  0  tense/aspect  prefix  in 
a  pattern  of  a  zero  AP  +  vrerb  root  +  ^a: 

Low-a  'enterl'        Low-a-mi  'enter', 
(singular, informal )    (plural/respectful ) 

-0-  'subjunctive'.  The  subjunctive  verbhas  a  zero  t  T/A  prefix  in 
the  pattern  of  an  AP  +  verb  root  +  -e  to  mean  a  polite  request 
in  the  sense  of  'snould': 

AP  T/A 

Ti-0-yamb-e  'Let*s  begin'/'We  should  begin.' 

-rjfla-      'permission/possibility'.    This  T/A  prefix  indicates  permission 
or  possibility  in  the  sense  of  'may'  or  'can' : 

AP     T/A  T/A 
Ndl-nga-chok-e  'May  I  leave?'/  A-nga  bwere  posachedwa. 

He  may  come  soon. ' 

-ta-        'after'.   This  T/A  prefix  indicates  that  one  action  or  state 
occurred  after  another.    It  appears  in  one  of  two  verbs  in  the 
sentence: 

AP  T/A 

Ti-ta-fik-a  tinadya.    'After  we  arrived,  we  ate.' 
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\ 


\ 


-Sana-  'before*.    This  tense/aspect  prefix  is  composed  of  the  negative 

\  prefix  -sa-  and  the  past  tense/aspect  prefix  -na;-  to  indicate 

\  something  'before'  or  *not  yet  occurred':    It  appears  in  one  of  ^ 

\  two  verbs  in  the  sentence: 

\  AP  T/A 

\         Mu-sana^bwer-e,  muyenera  kundifunsa. 
'Before  you  come,  you  should  ask  me/ 
-ka-  \  i 

-kadza-       'if/when'.    The  T/A  -ka-  expresses  'whan'  or  'if  in  one  verb  whose 

-itSa-        result  is  expressed  in  the  second  verb,    -ka^  may  a'^near  with  or 
-K£Si*        witihouVan  accompanying  T/A  prefix: 

\   AP  T>A 

^    A-ka-^6ra-,  nditsala.    'If  he  comes,  I'll  stay,' 
AP  T/4\ 

Mu*kadza-gwir-a  ntchito,  mudzapeza  ndalama  zambiri, 
' If  you  wil1\W0rk,  you'll  earn  a  lot  of  money,' 

AP  T/A  \  AP  T/A 

A-kana-phunzir-aV  a-kana-khoz-a  mayeso, 
'iTTie  had  studiM^^he  would  have  passed  the  exam,' 

In  the  past  conditional  witti  -kana/-kada-,  the  T/A  prefixes 
appear  in  both  verbs  of  the  sentence. 

-daka-         'still'.   The  compound  T/A  -dakky  expresses  'still'  to  describe 
a  state  or  action  that  is  continu^qg  or  going  on: 

AP  T/A  \  AP  T/A 

A-daka-dwal-a    'He's  still  s1ck.\A-daka-d1k1r-a 


>(A-c 

N^e's  still  waiting, 

\ 
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This  letter  represents  the  ^bject  prefix  (OP)  that  marks  the 
pronoun  object  or  referring  to  the  class  of  the  noun  object. 
Pronoun  OPs  are  required,  but  those  representing  noun  objects 
are  emphatic  and  optional.    The  reflexive  verb  prefix  -dzr^ 
is  also  an  OP  which  indicates  that  the  subject  and  object  are 
the  same  person. 

AP  T/A  OP  AP  T/A  CP  ^ 

A-na-ndi-thandiz-a  Buku  ndi-ku-li-wereng-a  j 
'He  heTped  me. '         'I'm  readingHTit)  the  book.'  ' 

AP  T/A  OP 
Mu-ku-dzi-meny-a 
•You'reFitting  yourself.* 

This  letter  represents  the  verb  root,  the  base  form  without  and 
prefixes  or  suffixes: 

AP  T/A  OP  R 

Ndi *na*ffla*thandi z-a    'I  helpei  him!' 


This  letter  represents  the  verb  suffix,  the  ending  of  the  verb 
after  the  verb  root*   All  regular  verbs  and  in  a  final  vowel  end  in 
suffix      or  -e.    Negative  past  verbs,  subjunctive  verbs,  verbs 
with  the  T/A  priefixes  -sana-  'before'  and  -nc|a-  'may/can'  end 
their  verb  stems  In  -e;  all  other  verb  forms  end  their  stems  in 

AP  T/A  OP  R  S  AP  T/A-OP  R  S 

Ti-na-nu-on-a  Si-ti-na-mu-on-e 
•We  saw  h1m.'~      'We  didn't  see  him.' 
AP  T/A  OP    R     S      AP    R  S 
Ndi-na-wa-funs-a  Mu-bwer-e 
'I  asked  them.'*      'You  should  come.' 

There  are  some  additional  suffixes  which  can  appear  between  the 
verb  root  and  the  final  vowel  suffix: 

'passive  voice'    This  suffix  makes  the  verb  passive  'be  found' 
while  also  making  the  patient  the  subject  and  the  agent  the 
object  of  the  particle  ndj. 

Ndalama  2anu  z1-na-peze-d§-a  ndi  ana  awo. 
'Your  money  was  found  by  those,  children.' 

•stative'    This  suffix  makes  the  verb  describe  a  state  with  the 
Patient  as  subject. 

S 

Mapiri  aja  a-ma-one^k-a.    'Those  mountains  are  usually  visible.' 

'applied'  This  suffix  (meaning  'to,  for,  from')  allows  the  verb  ^ 
to  accommodate  an  object  (u:ually  indinect). 

A-na-ti-tenge-r-a  nsima.  'They  bro^ht  us  nsima.' 
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*TS^       'causative'    This  suffix  indicates  an  action  'made  or  caused  ^ 
to  happen' :  ^ 

-AN-  Ti-na-ku-dabwi-ts-a     'We  surprised  you.' 

'reciprocal'    This  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of  doing  something 
'together  or  to  each  other':  j 

Ti-na-lankhul-an-a     'We  talked  to  each  other.' 


A/C-T-O-R-S  is  only  a  general  guideline  for  the  order  of  placement  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  verb.    All  verb  constructions  do  not  have  to 
have  an  object  prefix  and  some  verb'  forms  have  a  0  in  their  AP  slot 
{positive  imperative)  or  0  In  their  T/A  slot  (imperative,  subjunctive, 
immediate  future).   Moreover  ♦  there  are  other  veioal  prefixes  and  suffixes 
which  can  appear  In  addition  to  the  basic  such  as  A/C-T-O-R-S  pattern. 
Nevertheless,  this  pattern  is  useful  as  a  basis  for  comprehending  the  verb 
structure  in  Chichev^a. 
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POSITIVE  VERB  FORI^S 


T/A 

(}P 

VR 

s 

VS 

Example 

Present/ Future 
Progressive 

yes 

-1 iku- 

9 

yes 

0 

-a 

Nd1l1kumwa.  ^ 
*  Tm  drinking, ' 

Habitual 

yes 

-ma- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Mumapita-  'They  usually  go. ' 
.Mumapita-  'They  used  to  go.' 

Perfect 

yes 

-a- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Machedwa. 

'He/She  is  late/  ' 

Past 

yes 

-na- 
-da- 

0 

yes 

-a 

An  a  s  ewer a .    Ada  s  ewe  r a . 
'They  played. ' 

Past 

Progressive 

yes 

-na1iku-0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Ndinalikudikira. 
' I  was  waiting. ' 

Distant 
Future 

yes 

-dza- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Tidzachoka  sabata  lamawa. 
'We'll  leave  next  week.' 

Imperative 

9 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

LoOa.    'Enter'  » 

Subjunctive 

yes 

0 

0 

yes 

0 

-e 

Musawerenge.     'Please  don't 
read/You  shouldn't  read' 

Permission/ 
Possibility  ' 

yes 

-nga- 

0 

yes 

0 

-e 

Angabwere. 
'He  may  come.' 

•After* 

yes 

-ta- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Titalankhulana,  tinachoka. 
'After  we  talked,  we  left.' 

'Before' 

yes 

-sana- 

0 

yes 

0 

-e 

Ndisanaphunzire,  ndinasewera 
mpira.    ^Before  I  studied, 
I  played  ball.' 

•When/If 

yes 

-ka- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Akabwera  nditsala.  'When/if 
he  comes.  Til  stay.' 

•If 

conditional 

yes 

-kada- 
-kana- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Akadapita,  akadamuona.  'If 
he  had  gone,  he  would  have 
seen  her. ' 

'stilV 

yes 

-daka- 

0 

yes 

0 

-a 

Adakagona.    'He's  still 
sleeping. ' 

• 
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POSTIVE  VERB  FORMS  (continued) 


AP 

T/A 

OP 

VR 

S 

VS 

Example 

pace  i  VP 

jr  w 

VPC 

-i^w 
-edw 

•a 

** 

Nanzi  InAonpdwA  navp. 

*The  accident  was  seen 
by  him.*  1 

Stative 

yes 

yes 

yes 

-ik- 
-ek- 

-a 

Nyumba  yanu  imaoneka. 
'Your  house  is  visible.' 

Appi led 

yes 

yes 

yes 

-if- 
-er- 

-a 

NdiKupniKira.     i  win 
cook  for  you.* 

Causative 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

-its- 
-ets- 

-a 

Anandigwetsa. 

'They  i.iade  me  fall  .* 

Reciprocal 

yes 

yes 

0 

yes 

-an- 

-a 

Akuvutana.    'They  are 
quarreling  together.' 

Refl e/ive 

yes 

ps 

-dzi- 

yes 

0 

-a 

Mwadzicheka.  'You've 
cut  yourself.' 

ERIC 


0 


Other  verbal  affixes  and  verb  expressions: 

Negative  Verb  Forms  \ 
There  are  four  ways  to  make  verbs  negative. 

1)  Si-    'not'  Is  the  most  common  negative  prefix^  appearing  before  the  AP  of 
most  verbs  (or  replacing  the  verb  In  the  case  of  ndi_  'be'): 

^  Sindldzadlklra.    'I  won't  wait/  j 
"Sail  bwlno.    'He's/She's/They're  not  well.* 
Tsl  +  a  «  sa)  ' 

Si  mkazi  wanga.    "She's  not  rny  wife.' 

2)  -sa-  Is  the  negative  prefix  for  subjunctive  verbs,  imperatives,  and  the 
expression  'before/not  yet'  -sana-;  -sa^  appears  immediately  after  the. 

AP  In  the  T/A  slot:  ^ 

Tisaplta*    'We  shouldn't  go*/Let's  not  go.' 

Musabwere.    'Please  don't  come/ 

Asanachoketadya.  'Before  they  leave,  they  will  eat.' 

3)  The  negative  suffix  -be    'be  without'  Is  used  exclusively  with  the  verb 
-11  (with  present  and  past  T/As)  In  the  expressions  -li  ndi  'have'  and 
PaTl/Kull/Mull  'there  is/are': 

All  be  gallmoto.    'He  doesn't  have  a  car.' 

MuniTlbe  ana  m'chlpindamo.  'There  weren't  any  children  in  that  room' 

4)  -panda  'be  without'  Is  a  verb  stem  used  to  form  the  negative  of  verbs  with 
the  -ka-  double  T/A  prefix,   -ka-  and  Its  accompanying  T/A  appears  In  the 
T/A  slot  of  -panda  which  Is  foTTowed  by  the  Infinitive  form  of  the  main  verb 

Tikapanda  kugona,  tidzatopa  mawa. 

'If  we  don't  sleep  we'll  be  tired  tomorrow.' 

Mukanapanda  kufulumira,  imikanachedwa. 
•  If  we  don't  hurry,  we'll  be  late.' 
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NEGATIVE  VERB  FORMS 


SI- 

+  AP 

+  -sa- 

+  T/A  + 

verb  vowel 
root+suffix  + 

-be 

Infin- 
itive 

Example 

SI - 

yes 

0 

-liku- 

yes 

-a 

0 

0 

Sindikupita. 

'I'm  not  going. '  j 

Si- 

yes 

0 

-na- 

yes 

-e 

0 

0 

Sitinatsale 

'We  didn't  stay.' 

si - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  Chikondl. 

'It's  not  Chikondi.' 

0 

yes 

-sa- 

-na- 

yes 

-e 

0 

0 

Sanachoke,  anadya. 
'Before  he  left,  he  ate. ' 

0 

yes 

-sa- 

0 

yes. 

-e 

0 

0 

Musalowe.  'Please 
don't  enter.' 

0 

yes 

-sa- 

0 

yes 

-e 

0 

0 

Asallre.  'He 
shouldn't  cry. ' 

0 

yes 

0 

0 

-11 

0 

-be 

0 

Mull  be  gaUmoto. 

'You  don't  have  a  car. ' 

0 

0 

-na- 

-li- 

0 

-be 

0 

Panallbe  nthawl . 
mere  wasn  t  time. 

0 

yes 

0 

-ka- 

-pand- 

-a 

0 

yes 

Tikapanda  kugona, 
tidzatopa.    ' If  we  don't 
sleep  we'll  be  tired 
tomorrow. ' 

0 

yes 

0 

-kada- 

-pand- 

-a 

0 

yes 

0 

Mukadapanda  kufulumira, 
mukadachedwa.    ' If  we  m 
don't  hurry,  we'll  be 
late. ' 

ERIC 
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IV,  Modifiers 

Modifiers  of  noun  describe,  specify,  qualify, ..and  limit  the  meaning  \ 
of  those  nouns.    Modifiers  include  dfeMnstratives,  possessives,  numbers, 
some  question  words,  adjectives,  verbs  and  even  other  nouns.    In  Chichewa 
these  modifiers  follow  nouns  and  they  agree  with  their  nouns  by  various 
types  of  agreement  prefixes. 

There  are  five  types  of  modifiers  in  Chichewa  differentiated  by  their, 
form  of  agreement: 

1 )   AP  +  modifier  stem 

Modifiers  of  this  type  take  only  the  AP  of  i:heir  nouns  in  agreement. 
Some  examples  are  the  affinity  demonstrative  -no,  the  shared  information 
demonstrative  -Ja,  the  question  stems  -nqati?  "Tibw  many?'  and  -ti_  'which?*, 
number  stems  -tatu  'three',  the  relative  stem  -mene  'which,  that,  v^o', 
and  the  stem  -ina  'other,  sonie,  another'.    (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these 
modi'fiers,  seeTesson  5A  for  the  -jifl  and  -ji. demonstratives.  Lesson  6A  for 
numbers,  -nqati,  -ti,  and  -mene.  and  Lesson  7A  for  -ina) . 


Class 

#  noun 

AP 

+  modifier 

Exampl e 

1/la 

mwana 

u- 

-ja 

mwana  uga  'that  child' 

galu 

u- 

-ina- 

galu  wina  'another  dog' 

2 

anthu 

a- 

-ngati 

anthu  angati  'how  many  people?' 

3 

mpeni 

u- 

-mene 

mpeni  mene  'the  knife  which* 

4 

mitengo 

i- 

-sanu 

mitengo  iSMu  'five  trees'  ^ 

< 

dziko 
makasu  ^ 

li- 
a- 

-no 
-ja 

dziko  Jino  'this  country' 
makasu  aja  'the/those  hoes' 

7 

chaka 

Chi- 

►  -no 

chaka  chino  'this  year' 

8 

zaka 

zi- 

-ngati 

zaka  zingati?  'How  many  years?' 

9 

nyumba 

i- 

-ti 

nyumba  Ui?    'which  house?' 

10 

nthawi 

zi- 

-na 

nthawi  zina    'some  times' 

12 

kamwana 

ka- 

-mene 

kamwana  kamene  'the  small  child  who' 

13 

timadengu 

ti- 

-nayi 

timadengu  tinayi    'four  small  baskets' 

14 

ukonde 

u- 

-ti 

ukonde  u^ti?    'which  net?' 

15 

kuimba 

ku- 

-ja 

kuimba  kuja    'that  singing' 

16 

pamsika 

pa- 

-mene 

pamsika  ^amene  'at  the  market  where' 

17 

kumudzi 

ku- 

-ti 

kumudzi  kuti?    'to  which  village?' 

18 

m' nyumba 

mu- 

-no 

m' nyumba  nnino    'in  this  room' 
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2)    AP  +  A  +  modifier 

Modifiers  of  this  type  combine  the  AP  of  their  nouns  with  the  'a'  * 
of  association  to  create  an  'associative  form*.    Some  modifiers  which  take 
this  associative  form  as  a  prefix  are  the  question  stem  -nj2,  'what?'', 
possessive  stems  (e.g.  -nu  *  your/yours' ),  and  qualifiers  (e.g.  -mbiri  'much, 
many*)-    Noun-der1ved  modifiers  (e.g.  -a  nzeru  'intelligent')  take  the 
associative  form  disjunctively  (separately)  and  not  as  a  prefix.    (For  j 
a  fuller  discussion  of  these  modifiers,  see  Lesson  9  A),  ' 


Class  #     Noun  AP   +  a   +  modifier  Example 


i 


1  /la 
1/  la 

m icnuO 

•a* 

111  1  CflUW    VfailU  jfvUaV^UCdb 

bambo 

U* 

•  Ke 

z 

alimi 

a- 

-a- 

-mbiri 

aiimi  aniDiri    rnany  ranners 

3 

mphika 

u- 

-a- 

-tsopano 

mphika  watsopano  'a  new  cooking  pot 

4 

midzi 

i- 

-a- 

-mbiri 

midzi  ^mbiri  'many  villages' 

5 

dengu 

li- 

-a- 

-nga 

dengu  j^nga  'my  basket' 

6 

maluwa 

a- 

-a- 

-bwino 

maluwa  abwino  'good  flowers' 

7 

chltseko 

chi- 

-a- 

nsungwi 

chitseko  cha  nsungwi  *a  bamboo  door 

8 

zitsulo 

2l- 

-a- 

-chabe 

zftsulo  zachabe  'worthless  tools' 

9 

mfumu 

i- 

-a- 

nzeru 

mfumu  ^  nseru  'a  wise  chief 

10 

nyali 

zi- 

-a- 

-nji 

nyali  zanji?    'what  lamps/ lights?* 

12 

kagalu 

ka- 

-a- 

-thu- 

kagalu  kathu    'our  small  dog' 

13 

timiyala 

ti- 

-a- 

-mbiri 

timiyala  tambiri  'many  small  stones 

14 

Ufa 

u- 

-a- 

mtedza 

Ufa  wa  mtedza  'groundnut  flour* 

15 

kulemba 

ku- 

-a- 

-nu 

kulemba  kwanu  'your  writing* 

16 

patebulo 

pa- 

-a- 

-wo 

patebulo  pawo  'on  their  table' 

17 

kuofesi 

ku- 

-a- 

-ke 

kuofesi  kwake  *to  his  office* 

18 

m' thumba 

-a- 

-nu 

m*thumba  mwanu  'in  my  pocket* 

3)    AP  +  -a-  +  AP  +  Modifier  Stem 

Modifiers  of  this  type  have  a  double  prefix:   the  'associative  form' 
(AP  +         and  the  AP.    The  only  modifiers  which  take  this  agreement  are 
adjectival  Stems  such  as  -tall  'long/tall',  and  -Mji.  'big' .    (For  a  full 
discussion  of  these  modifiers,  see  Lesson  11  A). 
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Class 

HQ. 

Associative 
Form 

AP 

Double 
Prefix 

Example 

1 

wa- 

+ 

m- 

a 

warn- 

Mwana  wake  wamkazi  wadwala. 

'His  daughter  is  ill.'  ^ 

la 

s 

wa- 

+ 

m- 

a 

wam- 

Galuyu  ndi  wamkulu. 
*Th1s  dog  is  big. ' 

2  . 

a- 

+ 

a- 

s 

aa« 

Ana  ake  ''.amuna  adwala. 
'His  sons  are  sick,  * 

Aqaluwa  ndi  aakulu.  j 
'These  dogs  are  big/ 

3 

.wa- 

+ 

.u- 

a 

wau- 

Ndinaona  mtengo  waufupi.  '~ 
'I  saw  a  short  tree.' 

■  4 

ya- 

+ 

i- 

a 

yai- 

Ndinaona  mitengo  yaifupi. 
'I  saw  some  short  trees/ 

5 

la- 

+ 

11- 

3 

lali- 

Mumoatse  khasu  lalin^ono. 
'Give  him  a  small  hoe. * 

6 

a- 

+ 

a- 

a 

aa- 

Mumoatse  makasu  aang'ono. 
'Give  him  the  small  hoes.' 

7 

cha- 

+ 

chi- 

a 

chachi- 

Titsegule  chitseko  chachikulu. 
'Let's  open  tWe  big  door.' 

8 

zV- 

+ 

,  zi-  ^ 

a 

zazi- 

Titsequle  zitseko  zazikulu. 
'Let's  open  the  big  doors.' 

9 

ya- 

+ 

1- 

a 

yal- 

Anandipatsa  njinqa  yainq'ono. 
'He  gave  me  a  small  bike.' 

10 

za- 

+ 

zi- 

3 

zazi- 

Anandioatsa  njinqa  zazinq'ono. 
'He  gave  me  the  small  bikes.' 

12 

ka- 

+ 

ka- 

3 

ka^-- 

Kaqalu  kakanq'ono  kadwala.  , 
'The  small  dog  is  sick. ' 

13 

ta- 

+ 

t1- 

3 

tati- 

'Tiaqalu  tatinglono  tadwala. 
'The  small  dogs  are  sick.' 

14 

wa- 

+ 

u- 

3 

wau- 

Anamanqa  ulalo  wautali« 
•He  built  a  long  bridge.' 

16 

pa- 

+ 

pa- 

3 

^  papa- 

Ndlnaika  bukulo  oatebulo  papanq'ono. 
'I  put  »that  booJc  on  a  small  part  of 
the  tabTe.' 

17 

kwa* 

+ 

ku* 

3 

kwaku* 

Tikupita  kuphiri  kwakutali. 

'Me' re  going  to  a  tall  mountain.' 

18 

3 

mwamu* 

Ai{  m'chioinda  mwamunq'ono. 
•He's  in  the  small  room.' 
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4)   AP  +  the  perfect  T/A  verb  (-a-  +  verb  stem) 

Modifiers  of  this  type  combine  the  AP  with  the  perfect  T/A  -a-  and  a^ 
verb  stem.   The  modifiers  in  this  category  are  those  with  the  verb  stems 
-tha  'finish*  as  in  the  expression  *  last  month*  and  -pita  *go'  as  in  the 
expression  'five  days  ago'.    (For  a  full  discussion  of  these  modifiers 
see  Lesson  11  A.]l 


Perfect 

noun  Phrase 

AP+T/A  + 

verb  stem 

mwez1 

u-  -a- 

-tha 

mwezi  watha  'last  month' 

miyezi  isanu 

i-  -a- 

-pita(yo) 

miyezi  isanu  ^itayo  'five  months' 

masiku  anayi 

a-  -a- 

-pita(wo) 

masiku  anayi  apitawo  'four  days  ago' 

sabata 

li-  -a- 

-tha 

sabata  la tha  'last  week' 

masabita  atatu 

a-  -a- 

-pita(wo) 

masabata  atatu  apitawo  'three  weeks  ago' 

chaka 

chl-  -a- 

-tha 

chaka  chatha  'lest  year' 

zaka  ziwiri 

zi-  -a- 

-pita(zo) 

zaica  ziwiri  zapitazo  'two  years  ago' 

b)   AP   +   -a-   +   -ku-   +   Modifier  stem 

Modifiers  of  this  type  combine  the  associacive  form  (AP  +  -a-)  and 
the  CI.  15  (infinitive)  prefix   ku-  to  form  a  veroal  modifier  prefix  (VMP). 
A  sound  change  occurs  in  this  combination  as  the  -k-  is  dropped  and  the 
vowels  merge  to  farm  -o-.  (For  a  full  discussion  o7  these  modifiers,  see 
Lesson  11  A). 
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Class 
No. 

'  Associati 
Fonn 

ve  + 

ku- 

3 

Verbal 
Modifier 
Prefix 

 — 1   

'^wmple 

1 

wa- 

+ 

ku- 

a 

wo- 

Mnyamata  wodwala  ali  m'chipatala. 
'The  sick  boy  is  in  the  hospital.* 

la 

wa- 

ku- 

3 

wo- 

Galu  wokalamba  wagona. 
'The  o\t  dog  is  asleep. ' 

2 

a* 

ku- 

a 

0- 

Anyamata  odwala  ali  m'chipatala.  i 
^'''he  sick  boys  are  in  the  hospital.' 

Agalu  okalamba  agona. 
'The  oTd  dogs  are  asleeo.' 

3 

wa* 

ku- 

3 

wo- 

Ndlnaona  mtengo  wokalamba. 
'We  saw  an  old  tree. '  ^ 

4 

va* 

J** 

ku- 

3 

yo-  ^ 

Ndinao'ia  miyala  yochuluka. 
'We  saw  numerous  rocks.' 

•  5 

la- 

ku- 

3 

lo- 

Tsiku  loyamba  linali  labwino. 
'The  first  day  was  good/ 

.  6 

a- 

ku- 

a 

0  ' 

Masiku  oyamba  arali  abwino. 
'The  first  days  were  good.' 

7 

cha- 

ku- 

s 

cho- 

Safuna  kugula  chinthu  chothyoka. 
-'He-da€Sn*t  want  to  buy  a  broken 
thing.' 

Q 
O 

ku- 

a 

20- 

Anagula  zinthu  20Chuluka. 
'He  bought  numerous  things.* 

q 

ku- 

a 

jr  w 

Tidzakhala  nthawi  yokwanira. 
'We'll  have  enough  time.' 

10 

za- 

ku- 

a 

20- 

Anaona  nsom^i  zochepa. 
'He  saw  few  f ish . ' 

ka- 

ku- 

a 

ko- 

Kamwana  komaliza  sikanadye. 

'The  last  small  child  didn't  eat.' 

13 

ta- 

ku- 

3 

to-  , 

Tiana  tomali2a  jitinadye. 

'The  last  small  children  didn't 

eat.' 

111 

ku- 

Sindlnagule  ufa  wokwanira 
'I  didn't  buy  enough  flour.' 

1  ^ 

psffo 

ko- 

Kuwerenga  kokwanira  s ' cunachitike. 
'Sufficient  reading  wasn't  done.' 

16 

pa- 

ku- 

- 

po- 

Paphiri  ndi  ££2i2'^ra. 

'It's  cold  on  the  mountain.' 

17 

kwa* 

ku- 

ko- 

Kur  anja  ndi  kotentha. 
'  It  s  .^ot  at  tFe  lake. ' 

18 

mwa* 

ku- 

mo- 

M'nyufnha  rnomall2a  munalibe  anthu. 
'In  the  last  house  there  was  no  one.' 

0  '  t 
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IV.   ADVERBS  QF  MANNER 


(e 


Adverbs  of  manner  tell  how  or  in  what  fnanner  something  Im^s  done 

.g*  *welV,  'slowly',  'lazily"*!?  These  adverbs  come  in  three  forms:  ^ 

If 

1)  Some  adverbs  are  base  forms  with  no  prefix: 

msanga  -  'quickly' 
bwino   -  'weir 

I 

2)  Some  adverbs  are  made  from  nouns.   They  are  formed  b^ attaching 
the  Class  17  associative  form  mwa-(AP  Mu-  +  -a-  of  association)  to  the 
noun;  these  adverbs  express  theTdea  that  something  is  done 'in  the  manner 
of  • : 


Associative 
Form 

mwa- 


Noun 

nzeru  'intelligent' 
ulemu  'respe(^' 


(in  the  manner  of 
intelligence) 
mwanzeru  'intelligently' 

mwaulemu  'respectfully/politely' 


3)    Some  adverbs  are  made  from  verbs.   They  are   jrmed  by  attachim^ 

the  Class  17  verbal  modifier  prefix  mo-{the  '\P  mu-  +  the  infinitive  prefix 

ku-)  to  th*»  verb  stem;  these  adverbs  express  the  idea  of  something  done  'in 
'Hve  manner  df  being...': 


VMP 

Noun 

\ 

nyada  ' 

be  proud' 

»  monyada  'proudly' (in  the  manner  of 

being  proud) ' 

mo- 

kondwa 

'be  happy' 

»  TOkondwa  'happily'  (in  the  manner 

of  being  happy) 

mu- 

';u- 

-a- 

^JtOTU 

Example 

NOUNS 

mu- 

ulesi 
chitsiru 

Amaqwira  ntchito  mwaulesi; 
'He  works  lazily. ' 

Amakhala  mwachitslru. 
'He  lives  foolishly' 

VERB 
STEMS 

mu- 

-ku- 

0 

-fulumira 

Anathamanga  mofulumira« 
'He  ran  quickly. * 

-kwiya 

Musalankhule  mokwiya. 
'Oon'.t  speak  angrily* ' 
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VOCABULARY  LIST 


'he/She/ they' 

a  prefix  showing  respect(as  aBanda'Mr.  Banda') 
'of'_  , 

perfect  T/A  prefix  i 

Africa* 

'ice' 

'the,  this/that' 
'his/her/hers' 

'your/yours'  (singular/ familiar) 

'elders' 

'everyone* 

'America' 

'the  orie/ones  who' 

'each  other/ together'  (reciprocal  verb  suffix) 
'my/mine' 

'your/yours' (plural ,  respectful) 
'onions' 

the,  this(here)/that  (there)'  (for  Ch  16  nouns) 
'ago' 
•last' 
'our/ours' 

'the,  these/those'  (for  CI. 2  and  6  nouns) 

'their/theirs* 

'whose?' 

'Sir,  father  (polite)' 
'ma'am,  mother  (polite)' 
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B 

•bcuiwa 

bambo/abcffnbo  ( la/ 2 ) 
bcova/mabcayfa(  5/8) 
banki/mabanki ( 5/8) 
baai 
-be 

bedi/mabedi(5/8) 
belu/mabelu(5/8) 
bi 

bingu/mabingu 
-birwira 
bodza/mcbodza  ( 5/8) 
boma(S) 

boiM/abom  ( la/ 2 ) 
-bt4dula 

I uku/mabuku ( 5/8) 
buledi/mbuladi  ( 5/8) 
buleki/mabule'fci  (5/8) 

hxxm/abtxofta  Cla/2  ) 

iwenzi/abuenzi  ( 5/2  ) 
^btseva 


bwi'Ao 


'steaT 

•bedwa    'be  stolen' 
-bera    *  steal  for' 

'be  born' 

'sir,  father/ fathers,  man/men' 

*  family/families' 

*  bank/banks' 

'that's  all/That's  enough. /Stop! /just* 

•be  without/not' 

'bed/beds'  - 

'bell/bells' 

'darkness' 

'thunder' 

'be  green* 

•a  lie/lies* 

government  offices  (originally  'fort') 
'  mushroom/niushrooms ' 
•cut  off /•eat  off 

-budul idwabudulidwa    'be  eaten  completely' 
kabuduTa  'shorts' 

•book/books' 

'breads /breads* 

•brake/brakes' 

'blue' 

*boss»  bosses' 
'how?/h6w  fiMjch?' 
'friend/friends* 
'come' 

*bwereka  'borrow/ lend* 
-taifiCSCS  'return* 
*bweretsa    'bring  bac*^* 
-bwereza  'repeat* 

*  'well ,  o.k. ,  all  right* 
*bwino    ' good ' 

bwinobwino    'cently,  carefully' 
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ERIC 


V 


c 

'Cha 

afnbe  (7) 

Chabwino 
chaka/zak2(7/a} 
ohakudya/zakudya  (7/8) 


ahala/zaU(7/8) 

ahamb0(7) 

changuC^) 

^ahapa 

^chedwa 

aharmMli/achermMli(la/2} 
^ahepa 

cHbaU(7) 

ahibenthu/ziiantku  C7/f^j 
ahibodo/zibodo(7/S) 
ahibtxoia(7) 
chxbMnzi(7  i 
chifukwa/zifuULXt  (  7/8 ) 

ahifuu)a/zif:^^*a  ( V5 ; 


'plant*;  also  -bzyala/dzala 
-taaia  u£i   *plant  flour'  ='lie' 


•be  light* 

•nothing*  ^  *i 
-a  chabe  'worthless* 

•Fine,  O.K.,  All  right' 

year/years 

•food/ foods* 

chakudva  gha  m'mawa:  breakfast 
chakudya  cha  masana;  lunch 
chakudya  cha  madzulo:  dinner/supper 

•finger/fingers* 

•a  typts  of  fish  found  in  Lake  Malawi' 
•haste/dilligence^ 
•wash  (clothes)' 
•be  late* 

*chedwetsa    'make  *ate* 
•cuf 

'girl/girls^  'sister/sisters' 
•be  few/little' 
'be  quiet' 
•chat' 

•it/th<2m'  (object  prefixes  for  CI.  7/8  nouns 

brotherhood 

•piece/pieces^ 

•chicken  leg/legs^ 

•childishness' 

'friendship' 

•because,  reason/ reasoris^ 
chlfukwa  cha   'because  of 
chifukwa  chivani  'why?' 

•chest7chests^ 
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chigawo/zigawo  ( 7/3 ) 

chikasu(7) 

chikhiriatu 

ahik}mluvixn.x^/zikkuiuviriro 
(7/8) 

ckikondi(7) 

ahi'!<uku(7) 

ahikumba(7) 

chiJ<jXL/zikxc(7/8) 

chikMrtye/zihxznje  ( ^/8) 

o  hi  lango/z  i  tango  0/8} 

ohi  lankhu  lo/z  i  lankhu  lo(7/8) 

ohilala/zilala(7) 

ahilala(7) 

ahilendc(7) 

akilimue(7) 

chilonda/zilortda(7/8 } 

chvncmga(7) 

ahimbudzi/zimbudzi  (7/8) 

.  ahimpando/zimiLr  jndo(7/8) 
chimjemwe  (7) 
akinangtXLC?) 
--chinayi 
ahinenedije(7) 
chinfinB(7) 
ahingani(7) 
ahingm/zingtiie  (7/8) 
aftinthu/zintku  ( 7/8 ) 


plot/plots,  term/terms' 
yellow,  ginger  root' 
Christian* 
hope/hopes* 


i 


love* 

moasles* 

skin* 

baskets  for  storing  rice,  beans,  or  leaves 

bush  knife/ knives* 

p./iishment/punishments* 

language* languages* 

drought/droughts* 

drought' 

strangeness,  in  the  manner  of  a  stranger* 

hot  season* 

sore/sores* 

maize  (com)* 

latrine/latrines* 
toilet/ toilets' 

the  same* 

big  chair/chairs* 

happiness* 

cassava  * 

fourth* 

Language/ grammar* 
a  cold* 

the  language  of  the  Nc^oni  people' 

string/strings* 

thing/ things* 
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ahinyezi(7) 
ahipcotdc/zivcpide  ( 7/8 ) 
ahivando/zipccndo  ( 7/8 ) 
ahipangizo/zipangizo ( 7/8 ) 
akipani(7) 

ahipatala/zipatala  ( 7/8) 
ahipatao/zipatso ( 7/8 ) 
akiperone(7) 
akipetxc/zipeiM  ( 7/8) 
ahipinda/zipinda  ( 7/8 ) 
akivupa/zipupa  ( 7/8 ) 
^ahira 

ahirere/zirere  ( 7/8) 

akisakuaa/zisakaaa  ( 7/8 ) 

ahisi8ira(7) 

ahiscni(7) 

^akita 

--ahitatu 

ahi  tenje/ziten^je  ( 7/8 ) 
-^hitira  umboni 
akithunz  i/zithumi  ( 7/8 ) 
ahit9eWzitseho(7/8) 
ahi  taime/zi  taime  ( 7/8 ) 
ahitsulo/zitsulo C7/8) 
akitumbuka(7 ) 
ahvMto/ziAseto  (7/8 ) 
^chiwiri 
Chiyambi(7) 


'humidity' 

'wooden  spoon/spoons' 
'gourd/gourds' 

'building  material /materials' 

'party  (political)' 

'hospi|al/hospitals' 

'fruit/fruitr' 

'fierce  storm' 

'hat/hats' 

"room/ rooms' 

'wall/walls' 

'recover' 

-chlEiisa  'cure' 

'groundnut  field/fields' 

'fifth' 

'shed/sheds' 

'dusk' 

'sadness' 

'ao' 

'third' 

'wrap  around  cloths' 
'witness' 

'picture/pictures' 

'door/doors' 

'well/wells' 

'tool/tools' 

'the  Tunbuka  language' 

'livestock/many  kinds  of  livestock' 

'second' 

'origin' 
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ahiycni 
^chiza 

(jhobiaa/zobiaa  (7/8) 
Ghofiinda/zofunda(7/8)  * 
^ohoka 

oho  Imbera/zo  lembera  (  7/8) 
oho  lingo/ zo I inga ( 7/8 ) 
ahcnchi/ahonaho 
choona/zocna  ( 7/8 ) 
ohova  la/zcn>a  la  (  7/8 ) 
ahovioidikira/zovundikira  (  7/8 ) 
ohovuta/zovuta ( 7/8 ) 
^chuluka 
ahwna(7j 


'what?' 
•hear 

'secret/secrets' 
'bedding/beddings' 
*go  away/ leave' 

-chokera    'come  from,  depart  from' 

'pen/pens' 

'aim/aims' 

'like  this/that' 

'truth/truths* 

'an  article  of  clothing/clothes' 
'cover/ CO vers' 
'problem/ problems' 
'be  numerous/ plenty' 
'wealth,  finances' 


•<2a 

dcBTtbo/madambo  (5/6) 
-'dandaula 

dazi(S) 

dgngd/madenga  (  5/6) 
dengu/mat^xmgu  ( 5/6) 
dara/madeva ( 5/6 ) 
dsreai/madaveai ( 5/6) 


'be  dark' 

past  T/A  prefix  (also  -na^) 

'be  surprised' 
-dabwitsa  'surprise' 

'still '  (verb  prefix) 

'swamp/swamps  I 

'complain'  / 
*dandaulira  ^^'complain  to' 

'baldness' 

*  roof /roofs' 

'basket/ baskets' 

'region/ regions' 

'dress/dresses' 

'truly' 
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5^ 


dilaivala/adilaivala(la/2) 
dim/mcuivnz  (  5/ 6) 
D  iaenibala 

dokotala/adokozalaClc/2) 
dono/^adona  ( la/ 2 ) 

dovhi  (5) 


-^dula 
-dya 


•dza 

'dza^ 

^dzadzoL 

dzana 

dzanja/manja  ( S/S ) 
dzeri^e/maeyije  ( 5/S) 
^dzi-^ 

dzikc/maikc (5/ S) 

dzina/maina  ( S/S) 
dz  inJa/maiTyfa  (  S/S ) 
dzino/rrkmo  (  S/S) 


\ 


'wait/wait  for' 
'driver/drivers' 
'work  party/ parties' 
' December' 

'doctor/ doctors'    (also  sing'anga] 

'  1  ady/ 1  adi  es '       '  woman/vAjmen ' 
•mistress/mistresses' 

•earth'  ^ 

•cut* 

-duiiEa  'cut  for' 
-duka  *be  cut' 

'be  expensive' 

*du1 itsA    'make  expensive' 

'passive  verb  suffix' 

•be  sick' 

wodwala/Qdwala  'sick  person/people' 
*eat' 

*dveka  'be  edible' 
*dyedwa  'be  eaten' 
-dvetsa    ' feed  * 

'come' 

-dza-    'come  and. . . ' 
*dzera    'come  for' 

•distant  future  T/A  prefix' 

•fill' 

•day  before  yesterday' 
'  liand/hands' 
'hole/holes' 

'self/selves'    (reflexive  verb  suffix) 

'country/countries' 

dziko  la  pansi    'the  earth' 

'name/ names' 

'rainy  season/seasons' 

'tooth/ teeth' 


In 
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dzira/mazira ( S/ 6) 

dziwe/miwe  ( S/S) 

dzulo 

^dzuka 

dzungu/rrtcamgu  ( 5/ 6) 

E 

Eee 

ekestpulesi 
eni(2) 

Spulo 
eyiti 

F 

-fa  ^ 
faifi 
Fetuluwale 
f^teUzaC9/10) 
-  fiira 

fili 

fiai/afUida/Z) 
fiziCa/lQ) 
fCfdya/afodya  ( la/2) 

folo  ' 
^fotokoza 


*  egg/eggs* 
'  know 

•dliljaoa  'know  each  other' 
-rfgiwitsa    ' i  nf orm ' 

pond/ponds 

'yesterday' 

'rise/get  up' 

'pumpkin/pumpkins* 

'yes' .  (also  inde) 
' express ' 
'owners' 

mwini(l)  'owner' 

'April' 

'eight' 


'die'    (all  living  things) 

'five' 

'  February ' 

' fertilizer /fertilizers • 

'be  red' 

'arrive' 

'three' 

' hyena/hyenas ' 
'fees' 

'tobacco/ kinds  of  tobacco' 
'thatch  (also  -zika)' 
'four' 
'explain' 
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fuko/mafuko(S/6} 
Tulanaa 

^fulumira 

^furna 
^funa 


-^funaa 

fupa/mafMQ  (  5/ 6) 


'cover*  ^ 
•  group/ groups/ ,  '  tri be/ tri bes '    '  nation/ nations 
'  France'  \ 
'brew  (beer)' 

'be  early/be  fast/hurry  i 
-fu^umfza    *  cause  to  hurry' 

'come  for' 

'want' 

-funafuna    'look  for' 
-funjjja   'be  important/be  needed' 

•ask' 

funso/mafunso(5/6)  'question/questions' 
'bone/bones' 
'short/ near' 


V 


gaga/magaga (5/ 6 ) 

gala8i(mO) 

galimoto(9/10) 

galu/agalu(la/2) 

^gcDvCzc 

^gawa 

gogo/agogo  Cla/2) 
gomo/magamo  (  5/ 6) 
^gom 
--gula 

'^gunda 
gua 


'husK/husks' 

'mirror/mi rrors' 

'car/cars' 

' dog/dogs ' 

•think/decide' 
*qanizira    'think  of  ' 

'divide' 

-gawira  'designate' 
' grandparent/grandparents' 
'hill/hills' 
'sleep' 
'buy' 

•guTira    'frjy  for' 
'sell' 

•guTJtsidwa    'be  sold' 
'bump' 

'strong/strength' 
'fair 

•gwetsa   'cause  to  fall' 
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H 

hafu/mahafu(5/8) 


-gwira  ntchift  *work' 

-gwira  nkhunqu  'accuse  of  a  crime* 

'come  to  an  agreement* 


'half/halves' 
'handle/handles* 


ichi/icho 
ife 

ili/itc 

^ina 

inde 

ine 

inu 

^ipa 

iti/ito 

iyayi 
iyi/iyo 


'it/them'  (objective  prefix  of  CI.  9/10) 
'the;'  this/that*    (for  CI.  7  nouns) 
'wo,  us' 
' put/place' 

'the,  this/that'  (for  CI.  5  nouns) 
'stand' 

-ijnilia  'stand  up' 

-lElra  stand  for/represent'  'depend  on' 
'sing' 

-imbitsa    'make/cause  to  sin^' 
nyimbo  'song' 

'some,  another,  the  other/ 
'yes'  (also  Eee) 
'I,  me' 

'you'  (plural /respectful) 

'be  bad/ugly'  .  ^ 

'invite,  call' 

'the,  these/those''  (for.  CI.  li  nouns) 

'forget'  / 
-iwalidwa    'be  forgotten' 

'you'  (singular/familiar) 

'they,  them' 

'no' 

'he/she,  him/her' 

'the,  these/those'  (for  CI .  4  ) 
'the,  this/ that'  (for  CI.  9  nouns) 


J 


SfkaaenUmO) 
£ek£U(9/10) 
Julayi 
Juni  \ 

K 

-fax-  -  ■ 
♦ 

'  kabichi/makabiaki<S/6) 
J<abudula(12)' 
kadMngu/tiimdengu(12/lZ) 
kagagaC12) 

thagalu/tiagalU(12/l^)  ^ 

'kalcmba  • 
haliyata(9/10) 
hsilaai/rnaka  laei  (  5/ 6 ) 
\  Malata(mO) 


ka  liptnta  la/akalipentala  (.la/ 2) 
'kaltpira 

kalulu,^akalulu(la/2). 


{ 


'the.these/tnose' (for  CI.  8  and  10  nouns)  ^ 


•the/that'    (shared  information) 
'take  (as  a  picture)' % 
'January* 

*  i  n j  ec 1 1 on/ 1 n j  ec t i  on  s ' 
'jacket/ jackets' 
•July' 
•June' 

.1  ■  /• 

statlve  verbal  suffix  indicating 
'state*  or  potential 

'if,  when'  (verbal  T/A  prefix) 
-kana-/-kada^    'if  (conditional) 

.'it/them'    (object  pref-^xes  for  $1.  12/13) 

' cabbage/ cabbages ' 

'shorts! 

'si(all  basket/small  baskets' 
•bran  food'  \ 
'small  dog/small,,tegs' 
'mannerism' 
'be  old'  J 
'carriei^/carrlers' 
'class/classes' 
'letter/letters' 
'old' 

Aale  'already' 
kalekale  'a  long  time  ago 

' carpenter/carpenters ' 

',be  angry  at' 
^kallpltsa   'make  angry' 

•har#/hares' 
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'^kambirana 
kcawdzi 

kcanpeni/timipeni  ( 12/13) 
kamuana/tiarra  ( 12/13) 
<amxL(b) 

kairvazi 

^karuz 

kanema(la) 

kanaomba/tinscmba C12/13) 
kanthu/tinthu(  12/13) 

kapena 

kapalevale  (12) 
kap  haiz  its  idue  (12) 
kapi  ta/akapita  ( la/ 2 ) 
kapu(9/10) 
^kati  ( 

katHiwtri/akatsiwiri  ( la/ 2) 
kauirikaljiri 

kaya 

kay0ndettiechj0(12)  ^ 

^kazi 

^kazinga 

kanaka 

-kha 

kbadabc/jnakadabc  CS/S) 


'talk  to  each  other* 
'once' 

kawiri  'twice' 
katatu    *  three  tiwes' 
kanayi    *four  times' 
kasanu    *five  times' 

'a  small  knife/small  knives' 

'a  small  child/small  children' 

' mouth ' 

pakamwa(16)/kukamwa(17)/m' kamwa(18) 

'dysentery' 

'refuse/deny* 

'cinema' 

*a  small  fish/some  small  fishes* 

'a  small  thing,  something/small  things 

'perhaps/or* 

'weeding* 

'way  of  teaching' 

'captain/captains' 

' cup/cups ' 

'middle/ between* 

'expert/ experts* 

'often* 

kawiri    *  twice* 

'what  about .... ,' 

*and. .••?;' 

' I  don*t  know. « • * 

*  driving* 

'female*  _ 
*fry* 

'after  that* 

'oniy/alone/-self* 

*f1ngemail/na11s' 
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k}a3u/makcunA.  ( 5/ 6 ) 

khaU(S) 

-khcMtka 

khofiCla) 

khola/mkolaCS/6) 

'-khoma 

khomo/rxtkomo  ( S/6) 
kho$i/rxAosi  ( 5/6) 
}du>ti/makoti(S/3) 

-mid 

-khulupirira 
khumi^/nakumi  ( S/6) 
khuntho/mkwitho  ( S/6) 
-khuta 

khutu/makutufS/d) 

kJvJM  , 

-ho 

kodi? 

-kola 

koldko 

-kolola 

-kam 

korta 

komalizira 
-komema 
kamtui 
komiti(9/10) 


'be,  stay,  live' 

'hoe/hoes' 

'leprosy' 

'place/put' 

'coffee' 

'corral/corrals' 
'  haimier ' 

' entrance/ entrances ' 

'neck/ necks' 

' court/courts ' 

'can/ be  able/ succeed' 

'scrape' 

'hope' 

'ten /tens' 

'a  basket/ baskets  for  straining  beer' 
'be  fun  ' 

-khutira    'be  satisfied' 
' ear/ ears ' 

•^the  sound  of  scraping' 

'there/  at  a  general  place' 

'a  question  marker/really?' 

'catch' 

'o'clock' 

'harvest' 

'be  sv^eet' 

'but' 

kowanso   'but  also' 
,'finally' 
*mset  together' 
'welll' 

'  commi  ttee/conmi  ttees ' 
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^konda 

kondaki ta  la/akondakitala 
^^kondua 

^kongola 
konhdja 
konaekonse 
^konza 

9 

koposa 

koBOtha 

kota 

koteva 

ku- 

-ku- 

kuehokara 
-kuta 

-'kulungiza 

kumdzulo 

kmayesa 

khambi(S) 

^kumba 

^kumbuka 

kumpotc 
-feu-. . .-nt 


'like/ love* 

-ksndana    'like/love  each  other' 
' conductor/conductors ' 
(verb  stem)  be  happy 

*kondweretsa    'make  happy/be  interesting' 

'be  beautifuV 

'to  the  same  place' 

'anywKere' 

'fix/repair' 

*konzedwa  'be  repaired' 
•konzeka   'be  reparable' 

'above  all' 

'everlasting' 

'quarter' 

'like  t'^at/such  as  tha^/so; 

•to/at  (a  5^ral  locati-dn) 
Kuli    'there  is/are' 
kumene  'where' 

'you'    (informal/singular)  object  prefix 

'from/ si nee/ to  come  from' 

'grow' 

'big' 

'smoothen,  to  make  smooth* 

'to  the  west' 

'instead  of 

'bitterness' 

'dig' 

•remember'  (also^kumbukira) 
^kumbutsa  'reminJ' 

'to  ^he  east' 

'to  the  north' 

'you'  (respectful/polite)  object  prefix 
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himumba 

loLpitadS) 

kuti 

kuti 

1axLba$i 

Jaxujha 

kxanbiri 

kxcm 

^hxxputa 
hxcthunthu 

^JoMMa 


'(to)  the  sky' 
'to  the  south' 
'going,  to  go' 
'w^.are?' 

'that/so  that/ in  order  that' 

'at  someone's  place' 

'a  lot,  very  tnuch  (also  kwambiri.) 

'dawn' 

'a  lot,  very  imjch  (also  kwabasi ) 

'verb  stem),  be  enough/sufficient 
-kwanlrltsa  'fulfill' 

'your  home' 

kwathu  'my/ our  home' 

kwawo  'his/her/their  home' 

'beat/whip' 

'very  much' 

'marry  (men) 

-Jwatlwa   'be  married'  (women) 

'take' 

'correctly' 

'take/catch  (as  a  bus)/climb/rise 
'advance,  raise,  improve' 
'bring' 


laffMnayi 

laakitatu 
laokiiQiri 


•Thursday' 

•Friday' 

'Wednesday' 

•Tuesday* 

'fair 

orange/orai  gcs' 
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lamba/malartba(S/6) 
lamlc/malamlo  ( S/8) 
lamulungu 
•landa 

•lankhula 

loMooata 
•ledzera 

Uf0Un9i(9/lO) 
•Uka 

laveni 
It- 

lichMlo/mliahglo(S/6} 

•lima 
•timira 


•belt/bel ts* 

•law/laws' 

'Sunday' 

'take/snatch 
-Tandira  'receive* 

*be  punished' 

'advise/show' 

'speak/talk' 

-Tankhttlana  J  talk  together* 

'prick' 

'Sunday' 

'get  drunk' 

'references' 

'stop' 

'let  free' 

'write  (hire)' 
-lembedwa   'be  written' 
-lembera   'write  for' 

'be  heavy/ rich' 

'fail' 

'today' 

'bt  forbidden' 
'•l«v«n' 


 ^haTT-  (b«  with) 

1t/th«n'    (object  prefixes  for  CI.  5/6) 

'basket/ baskets  for  winnowing' 
'be  stiff /strong' 

.llmblkltsa    'strengthen/make  firm' 

'grow/ cultivate' 
•llmldwa   'be  cultivated' 
-11ml ka   'be  grown' 

'use' 

'labor  for' 
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Ivnodzi 

together' 

^li  ndi 

*have' 

^lindira 

'wait  for* 

^liniita 

'look  for* 

^lindzgtBa  imfa 

cause  death 

•pay' 

-Upltsa    *make  someone  pay 

' ring/cry/ crow^ 

grow  up' 

rocei  pw  recc  i  p  w5 

liti 

•when?' 

'headache 

liwu/mcaJu(S/6) 

^'word/words',  'vo1c4/vo1ces 

-lola 

'permit,  allow* 

Iclmnba 

'Monday' 

lokolo 

'local' 

^Icnda 

'watch' 

rn  1  onoa  wa^cnman 

'be  without  bruises 

^lotoha 

' engrave' 

' enter' 

'take' 

'Saturday' 

'point  at' 

ludMufS) 

'thirst' 

-11  n^i  ludzu   'oe  thirsty' 

'weave' 

'bite' 

luMi/maluMiCS/8} 

'rope/ ropes' 
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M 

mdbiMinwi  ( 6) 
madzi(e) 
madxulo 
mfuta(e) 
magazi CB) 

mailo/mailo9i(S/e) 

makmika/amahanika(l/2) 

makgdMona 

makhalidu0(8) 

makina(8) 

mcLkolc(2) 

mlaya(8} 

Malichi 

ml0mbgdM(6) 

mlimidu0(8)- 

mlipiro(8) 

mlc(S} 
mlungo(8) 
wcon$  (8) 
manda  (8) 
Umdg 

mgxwnedu0(8} 
Mangaland0 

nmkhkxla(S) 
memtha(8) 

ffOftM4T€ 


business 
•water' 

•afternoon/ evening* 

'cooking  oil' 

•blood' 

*ni11e/miles' 

'mechanic/mechanics' 

'the  old  days' 

'general  disposition* 

'machine' 

' parents ' 

'shirt/shirts* 

'March' 

'way  of  writing' 

'agriculture* 

'salai7' 

'finish/be  last' 
'place' 

'fever/roalaria' 
'dftw' 

'cemetery' 

'Monday'    (also  Lolenba) 

'way  of  speaking' 

England 

'tie,  build.* 
•flanjlra   'build  for* 

'right  (I.e.  direction)' 

'medicine' 

'fear' 

'left  (I.e.  direction)' 
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Maphurtziro  ( 8) 

'Education' 

mapila(8) 

'millef 

ftOBCffUl 

' noon ' 

maaamufS) 

'math' 

^masula 

'untie' 

'stick/daub' 

-matula  'unstick' 

matgndaCe) 

'illness' 

matimati(8) 

' tomatoes ' 

•mtula 

'unstick' 

mCBM 

'tomorrow' 

*A  next 

mayeBO (8) 

fnO  bner/  mO  bners 

n^la/aba  la  ( l/Z ) 

Ml  icT/ tnieves 

rfu?alam0(9/lO) 

Di  rQ/Di  rQS 

m&aZtf/oDal^  r  1/2; 

oro bner/ oro tnera 

p  1  a  be/  p  1 41  bed 

mialtf  S/iu; 

S 1 Q6/  S  1  QeS 

m'banda  kuoha 

D6tore  1 1 9"^/ Oown 

pou  to/  po^  boes 

mbiHC9/10) 

mstoryt  niuiour/ njinours  t  rBpuru/remjr 

rany/mucn 

mt3UBa/abuaa(l/Z) 

' shtpherd/sheeherds 

•mbuyo 

'behind' 

mbuMi(9/10) 

' goat/ goats ' 

'salt' 

mhimf0nM/aahim0M  ( 1/2) 

'young  man/men'    'brother/ brothers' 

mdima/midim  ( 3/4 ) 

'darkness' 

mdMukuiu/adMukulu  ( 1/2 ) 

' grandch  i i d/grandchi 1 dren ' 

'the  one,  who.  whom,  which,  that,  whose' 
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Itayi 

Mfilika/Jlfilika(l/2) 
mfumu/amftmi  ( 9/2) 

fftitto^duntitUTtdu 
mkdka(Z) 

mkcai/akcmid/B) 

mhono/mikono  ( 3/4 ) 
mkulu/akulu(l/2) 
m landu/mi  landu  (S/4) 
ml0rrbi/almbi  ( 1/2 ) 
m  'Undo /a  lendo^l/2 ) 
mlimi/ulimi  ( 1/2 ) 
mlonda/dlanda(l/2) 
mlcngo/alcngo  ( 1/2) 

ffl  tfOM 

m^rtmtg 

trmra/mimgra  ( 3/4) 
m^mimbadS) 
misiri/amisin  ( 1/2 ) 
ltmii$ny0/  AnMnye(l/2) 
Mng0  U%i/  Mg0  teni  (1/2  J 
fmyamata/catyamta  (1/2) 
rmMoks/caiMaks  ( 1/2 ) 


•hit'  . 

*flienyana^hit  each  other* 
-menyedwa  'be  hit' 

•grow' 

•May' 

'An  African/ Africans' 
'chief /chiefs' 
•t:;roat' 
'various  kinds' 
'milk' 

' vKmn/women ;   wi fe/ wives ' 
fflkazanga    'ny  wife' 

'day  after  tomorrow' 

'arm/arms* 

'older  brother/brothers' 
'dispute/disputes' 

•writer/writers^ »  'secretary/secretaries' 
•  guest/ guests ;   traveler/ travel ers ' 
•farmer/ fanners' 
' watchman/watchmen ' 

'sister/sisters;   or  'brother/brothers' 
sibling  of  the  opposite  sex  of  speaker 

'morning' 

'where/when/ how' 

' sprout/sprouts ' ,  'harvest/harvest' 
'stomach' 

'skilled  worke^'/workers' 

'an  Indian/ Indians' 

'an  Englishman/English  people' 

'boy/boys' 

'hls(her)  companion/companions' 
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mnzako/anzako  ( 1/2 ) 
wnzanga/(mzcffiga(l/2) 
mnzcfftu/anMcatu(l/2) 
mnzathu/anzathu  ( 1/2) 
mEauo/cffizcai)c  CI/ 2 ) 
^mo 

--modzi 
mofulumira 
mokhulupir^^f(a 
mokondaa 

mohiiya 
mondohJa(3/4) 

IflOftffC 

wnyada 

moBo^igalala 

moto(Z/4) 

mowa(3) 

moyc(3/4} 

mpdka 

rt^ando/mipcmdo  ( Z/4) 
mpmti/mipiini  ( 3/4 ) 
mphaka/carphaka  ( la/2 ) 
mph(mbu(9/10)  ^ 
fffphcofifu 
mphcmu(9/10) 
rrpha§a(9/10} 
mphat$o(9/10) 


•your  companion/companions*  (familiar) 

•my  companion/companions' 

•your  companion/companions'  (respectful) 

•our  companion/ companions' 

'their  companion/companions' 

'in  there/in  that  place' 

'one' 

'quickly' 

'honestly' 

'happily' 

'  in  this  same  place' 

'angrily' 

'green  maize' 

'like/as'  (also  ngati ) 

•hellol' 

'anywhere' 

'proudly' 

'happily'  I 

'flye^ 

beer 

'life' 

•until' 

•chair/chairs' 
'knife/ knives' 
'cat/ cats' 
'item/ it  ems' 
•about' 

•strength'    (also  gwi.  nqwa) 

•mat/mats^ 

•gift/ gifts' 
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mphapho  (9/10) 

•  wlna/wlnds 

mphtka/m.pmKa  (S/4) 

COOKlnQ  pOw/pOuS 

mnuno  (9/10) 

nOS6/nOS6S 

rnphwtzvtdx/caphurizvtBv 

teacher/ teacners 

mpikiaaric/mipikiscmo  (2/4) 

con  ces  w  con  les  ws 

mpirtqo/mivingc  (S/4) 

'mission/missions  * 

mpini/mipini  (3/4) 

hand! e/handles 

mpira/mtpira  (9/10) 

ba11/ba1 IS 

mpunga  (3/4) 

rice 

irmanpha/misaapha  (3/4) 

trap/ traps 

rrmcfftga  ,^ 

'quickly' 

meko/miaeko  (3/4) 

'smi  le/sm11es 

mseMi/mismM  (3/4) 

*  road/ roads  * 

mika/misika  (3/4) 

'raarket' markets* 

mikiti/nrLHkiti  (3/4) 

'nosque/mosques' 

minkhu/miainkhu  (3/4) 

*s1ze/s1zcs 

rrmipu  (3) 

'green  grass* 

mansli/mi9cmli  (3/4) 

*na1l/na1ls 

rrmonkcaw/miaortkhccno  (3/4) 

*  meetl ng/meeti  ngs  * 

monkho/misonkhc  (3/4) 

*  size/sizes 

maw^rnio/amimgtxcria  (1/2) 

giri/giris 

mtcanbo/mitcatfbo  (3/4) 

.cloud/clouds 

mtoTtda/mitaniia  (3/4) 

*  beam/beams  * 

mtahona/atchorta  (1/2) 

migrant  laborer/laborers 

mUdMa  (3)  v. 

*  groundnuts  (peanuts)* 

mtmdira  (3) 

*  peace* 

mUngo/mitango  (3/4) 

'tree/ trees* 

mtengo/ntitengo  (3/4) 

*  price/prices' 

mthuTizi/mLthunMi  (3/4) 

*  shadow/shadows* 

mtclc/mtolo^  (3/4) 

*  bundle/bundles* 
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mteibueni/ataibueri ( 1/2) 
rrrbaikana/atsikcma  ( 1/2) 
mtairo/mitairo ( 2/4 ) 
mtmko/mitaukp  ( 2/4 ) 
mtunda/rrritiffida  ( 2/4 ) 
mtundu/tftitundu(2/4) 
-mu-/-ji«-f2/2; 

mu^Cm') 

mudzi/midzi  ( 2/4 ) 
mu  lu/miyu  lu  (  2/4 ) 
mulu/tgu(2) 

mtuTtgu/milicnyu(2/4) 

frwcndoL/mirida  ( 2/4 ) 

mmthu/anthu  ( 2/4 ) 

fnutu/mitu(2/4) 

muufupi 

muutdli 

rnuMii/mizu(3/4} 

rmmla  (9) 
mwmbiO) 

iruala/miyala  (Z/4) 


'maternal  unc1e/uncT,es'  \ 

'^irVglrls' 

'stone/stones' 

'water  jar/jars,  pot/pots' 

'nlle/miles'  '    '  i 

'nat4on/nat1ons'  'color/colors'  'variety/varieties 

'It/them'    (oWect  prefix  for"C1.  1/2  nouns)  —  — 

'Mra/her'  (object  pfeflx) 

' In/inside/an  interior  location'  •  ' 

muH    'there  Is/are" 
muti    ' in  where?' 

'you'    (plural/  respectful) 

'v111age/v1 11  ages' 

'pile/piles' 

'God* 

'  week/weeks  '•  ' 
'male'  - 
•field/fields' 
' person/ people' 
'head/ heads' 
'width' 
•length' 
'root/ roots' 

'hear,  feel,  understano' 
-mvana    'understand  each  other' 

'listen  to'  ■  : 
nnverana   'listen  to  each  other'  , 

'rain' 

'continuous  rains' 
'dH-nk' 

-flUSJtt   'be  drinkable' 
-nwetsa   'make/ cause  to  drink' 

'stone/stones'  « 


/ 


1 

\ 


J 
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rr9xamma/cmma(  1/2) 
^rmxma/ana(l/2} 

rrvauokitairu 
mxulmftu 
mcaileei 
m)ayi(Z) 

JW4it/!!tiy0Mi  ( S/4) 
rrii^ertdo/miyertdo  '3/4} 
muini/0ni(l/2) 
mMati/miMati  ( 3/4 ) 
mex^/r^Z0rd  ( 3/4 ) 
mswigu/azurigu  ( 1/2 ) 


be  dead*  (people) 
onHop,  above' 

man/men ; *  ' husband/husbands ' 
child/children^ 

accidentally'  * 
wisely'. 

cemenVliS^e' 

foolishly' 

honestly/politely' 

lazily' 

luck* 

'li       inwavi    'be  lucky' 
even»  as  w^ll,  the  same...' 
cut' 

month/months' 

leg/legs' 

owner/ owners ' ^ 

center  pole/ poles' 

line/lines'  # 

expatriate/expatriates ' 
European/Europeans ' 


/ 
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N 

na-        .  'a  respectful  prefix  attached  to  a  woman's 

family  name:   tlAfiAQdA  'M^*  Banda' 


na- 

'with'  (fluent  usage  form) 

-na 

'past  T/A  prefix'  (also-da-) 

'with  it'  (for  CI.  7  nouns) 

nflfg  ^ 

'with  us' 

'naini 

•ntn«' 

naho 

'with  it'  (for  CI.  12  nouns) 

nalo 

'\<1th  It'  (for  CI.  5  nouns) 

namiino/cjumiDino  ( la/ 2) 

'  nurse/nurses ' 

none 

'with  me' 

tlOfflffCL 

'what  about...,  and.  . ..?' 

'with  you'  ( plural /respectful ) 

nato 

'with  them'  (for  CI.  13  nouns) 

'with  you'  (singular/ familiar) 

ftauo 

'with  them' 

'with  It'  (for  CI.  3  and  14  nouns) 

riauo 

'with  them'  (for  CI.  2  and  6  nouns) 

.  'with  It'  (for  CI.  1/la  nouns) 

y 

'with  him/her' 

'four' 

nayo 

Wivn  uiem    {TQr  LI*       nQUns ; 

nayo 

'with  It'  (for  CI .  9  nouns) 

rmUO/lO) 

'nupsery/nurserles' 

~naMO  

'with  them'  (fgr  CI.  8  and  10  nouns 

ndalam(lQ) 

~~  hnonty^  

'who?'  (M  +  mV)  ~ 

ndikhtt 

'•I  alonf/nyself 

ndi 

'l$/ire' 

-JiMll  'have' 

ndi 

'1' 

-nd1«  'me'  (object  pronoun) 
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ndi 
ndi 

ruiim(V/10) 

Nditltu: 
ndiwodO) 

ndolc(mO) 
ngakhale 

n^akhale. . .  kapma 
^ng  ^alula 

ngati 
ngati 

ng'ama(9/10) 
ng'ona(9/10) 

-^tgoM-iCS/W 


'and' 

ndi DO  'and' 
'with/by' 

na-   'with'  (fluent  usage  form) 

' lemon/ lemons' 

'mix' 

'Really/I  agree' 

'a  relish  or  sauce  accompanying 
nsima' 

'earring/ earrings' 
'say' 

■nenetsa   'make/cause  to  say' 

'be  fat' 

'yet*  (verb  affixes) 

'may/can'  (verbal  T/A  prefix) 

'even,  even  though,  even  if, 
although' 

'whether  or  not' 

'split' 

'tear' 

-na'ambika   'be  tr-n' 

'can/bt  able' 

'how  many?' 

kanqati  'how  often?' 

'If 

'like/as' 

'Just'  (veib  prefix) 
'drum/drums' 
' crocodi 1 e/ crocodi 1 es ' 
'fmall/little' 
'accident/accidents' 
J^ttringth'  (also  awa,  mhamvu) 
'outsidt'~      ~  ~  -  — ~ 
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ncalaO/10) 

Ajinga(9/10) 

njiraO/lO) 

nc'oka(9/10)  ' 

n3'ovu(9/10) 

nkhmga(9/10) 

nkhccni(9/10) 

nkhokM(9/10) 

nkhonpf^/10) 

nk}mku(9/10) 

rtkhululu(9/10) 

rMmni(9/10) 

nkhuirixi(9/10) 

nk2mtho(9/10) 

-no 

nokha 

rtonaa 

Hovmbala 

nBakaaa(9/10) 

n»alu(9/10} 

n8anj0(9) 

n»apato(9/10) 

-n«tf 

n»«n^9v(9/10) 
-n$i 

naichi(9/10) 
naim(9/10) 


'hunger,  famine/famines' 
-Vl^ndi  njala  'be  hungry' 

'bind/bandags' 

'seed/seeds' 

'what?' 

'bicycle/bicycles' 

'way/ways,  path/paths' 

'snake/snakes' 

'elephant/elephants' 

guinea  fowl 

'news,  story/stories' 

'granary/granaries' 

'snail/snails' 

'chicken/chickens' 

'cricket/crickets' 

'firewood,  stick/sticks' 

'pig/pigs' 

'storm/storms  with  strong  winds' 

'this'  (affinity  demonstrative) 

'you  alone/yourself /yourselves' 
(p1ura1/po11te} 

'all  of  you' 

'Novenber' 

•cool  season/seasons' 

'doth/ types  of  doth' 

'Jealousy' 

'shot/shots' 

'each/all /every/totally,  the  whole' 

'elephant  grass' 

'down/ under/ be low' 

'comer  post/posts' 

a  stiff  porridge  made  from  maize  meal 
or  maize  flour. 
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n$omba(9/10J 

nsungwiO/lO) 

ntQkito(9/10) 

nthambi(9/10) 
nthcak(9/10) 


,  nthoaki(9/10) 
^nunkkira 
•fxyadira 

nydaxoM/caryakMva  ( la/2) 

nyali(9/10)  ' 

iiyam(9/10) 

rtyanffalazi(9/10) 

^nycamka 

•nycmila 

nyanja(9/lC) 
nyani/ccnycoti  ( la/ 2 ) 
\  nymba(9/10) 
\  llfymga(9/10) 
\  ny0rtyeMi(9/lO) 
\mivrbo(9/lQ) 
rmuka 

ri^mba(9/lQ) 

nyt4S^(9/10) 

nM0ngo(9/lO) 
nM&ru(9/lQ) 


'too/also' 
'fish/fishes' 
' bamboo ' 

'work/types  of  work' 
•gwira  ntchito  'work' 

'twig/ twigs' 

•t1r«/t1mes' 

Qtbaiji  v^nii    'what  time?* 
nthawi  votanl    'how  long?' 
nthAijl  2ina  'sometimes' 
ntllAUl  gQ"^^  'always* 

*  banana/bananas' 

'be  fragrant' 

'bt  proud' 

'headman/headmen' 

'light/lights,  lamp/lamps' 

'meat,  wild  animal/animals' 

'gap/gaps' 

'depart' 

'^arry' 

^nvaimilldwa    *be  carried' 
'lake/lakes' 
'baboon/baboons' 
'bean/beans' 

'weather,  season/seasons' 

'star/stars' 

'song/songs' 

'newcomer' 

'house/houses' 

nvumba  gQwaranoera  'library' 
'long  grass  used  for  thatching' 
'news' 

nvu2|Deoa  '  'newspaper' 
'support  pole/poles' 
'wisdom' 
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•cda 

Odil 

OgoBiti 
okha 

Okutcbala 
vla/maola(S/6) 
leva 

"Oncx 


-otaha 


'order' 

'Helloi'  (a  greeting  at  someone's  doorstep.) 
Qdlnll    (  a  greeting  in  response  to  Od1! ) 

'August' 

^th^y  alone/ themselves'  I 

^October' 

'hour/hours' 

'remove' 

'see' 

-onana  'see  each  other' 
-onedwa    'be  seen' 
-oneka   'be  visible' 
-onetsa  'show' 

'be  thin' 

'add  for' 

'be  damaged' 

'be  afraid' 

'roast' 


P 

pa 


pafupipafupi 

^pcBnbcpta 
'panodMi 
^pcma 


'at/on' 

pall  'there  Is/are* 
oamene  'when/where' 
oati  'where?' 

'closily' 

'plane' 

'wted/clear' 

'surpass' 

'together'  (also  llmodzl) 
'bind' 

'be  without' 

-oanda  llwonoa  'be  Innocent'  (I.e.  without  a  crime) 

'mke' 
-oanqana  'agree' 
-panqira   'make  for' 
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pan$i 

poMiti 

^pa$ula 

^  pat  9a 

pat$idya 
-  pmb^dMa 
^p§tnpha 

^p^ndeka 
p^pala/mapgpala  ( 5/6) 
pgpani 

-p«sa 

•pfuntha 
'pha 


phcuo/mapcuo  ( 5/8) 
phetMi/nupeai  (5/8) 

phMdulo/maptdulo  ( 5/8) 
,  phtua/mpmjaC5/8} 


'a  little- 

panq'ono  oang'ono   'very  little/slowly' 

'floor/down' 

'past' 

destroy 

'acquire' 

•gatula   'put  aside' 
'give' 

-o-itsana  'give  each  other' 
'across  the  river' 
'worship' 
'beg' 

-oenchera  'pray' 

pemohero/itiapeinohero ( 5/6 )  '  prayer/prayers ' 

'be  tilted' 

'paper/papers' 

'sorry' 

'serve/offer/give' 
-oereka  moni  'greet' 
-pereketi ' escort ' 

'find' 

-gezedwa  'be  found' 

^pezeka  'be  found' 

-gezera  'find  for' 

'be  destructive' 

'kill' 

-phana   'kill  each  other' 
-pHiawa   'be  killed' 
-pha  khasu  'work  vigorously' 
(Tctlfthe  hoe') 

'rafter/rafters' 

' foot/feet' 

'silence' 

'pedal /pedals' 

' shoulder/shoulders ' 
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phiri/mapiri  ( S/8) 
•phitHra 

phokoMc/mccpchosc  ( S/8) 
pho9o/mocpo80  ( S/8) 
•phulika 

pfumgu/aphungu  ( la/2) 
-^phunMitBa 

phxmdc/mapwaatdc  ( S/8) 
phMt4kMT€/macpfMtghsT€  (  S/8) 
•pirn 

^p%WT(X 

•pxta 

^pv^vnvcL 

^po 

podM0r0t§a 

p^npo 

pcnM€pou§s 

•ponya 
•pcMa 

poBceh^dua 

pcya 

•pwya 

puloMi/mapuloMi ( S/S) 
pulmti/mapulmti  (S/S) 
•pwmla 
•piMUka 


•cook^  ^ 
>oh1k1dwa  *be  cooked • 
«phik1ra    'cook  for' 

'cover' 

'  moun  ta  1  n/moun  ta  1  ns ' 

'boil  for'  ' 

'noise/ noises' 

' a1 lowance/al lowances ' 

•burst' 

'member  of  Parliament/members  of  Parliament'' 
'study/learn' 

Phun2l ro/maounzl ro ( 5/6 )  'lesson/lessons' 
wQDhun2ira/QDhun2ira(la/2)  'student/students' 

'teach' 

mphunil tsl /aohunzl ts 1 ( 1/2 )  'teacher/ teachers' 

'feast/ feasts,  picnic/picnics' 

'tomato/tomatoes' 

'examine' 

'persevere' 

•go' 

'continue' 

'there/at  a  specific  place' 
'passing' 

'at  the  same  place' 
'anywhere' 

'throw'  . 
' excel  1' 
'soon' 

'be  terrible' 
*be  r^^ady' 
'farm/ farms' 

'plane/planes'  (of  a  carpenter) 
'rest' 

'hurt'    (also  >wawa) 
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R 

s 

9abata/ma9abaia 
>9aka 

*9camla 

'9cmkha 
§anu 

S^pitmffbala 
t#v#nt 


'do  to  or  for  someone' 
(appTTed  verBal  suffix) 

'wctk/ weeks' 

•herd/hunt* 

'weed' 

'take  care  of 
•  samallra   ' be  careful ' 

'point/show' 

'wash  oneself 

'before/ not  yet'  (verb  prefix) 
' sandwich/sandwiches ' 
choose 

^gankhidwa    'ch^ien,  nominated' 

'five' 

•vomit' 

'be  difficult/ trouble' 

'flatness' 

'laugh' 

-seketsa   'make  laugh* 

'secondary'' 

'carve' 

'carry' 

'September' 

'sweep' 

'seven' 

iflttUCS/OAilgim  ( 5/6 )   '  game/  games ' 

'western  style  shirt/shirts' 

'be  not/not'  (negative  verbal  prefix) 

'six' 

'treat  (as  an  injury)' 
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aing  ^anga/a$ing  ^anga  ( la/2 ) 
--aintha 

8ipoko/8ipcki3i(9/10) 
Biatala/aaiaitalada/Z) 
aitcanpa/mzaitconpa(  S/8) 
aitolcCmO) 

^aiyana 

8oko8i(9/10) 
^aorikha  moto 

$awo(9/10} 

BugaO/lO) 

8ukulu(9/10) 

^auta 

^auxwnTCi 

-"auaka 

^auara 


*  doctor/doctors* 
'change' 

*  spoke/spokes' 
'  nurse/nurses 
stamp/stamps* 
'store/ stores' 
'leave' 

'be  different' 
siyanasiyana  'various' 

'be  lost' 

'sew' 

-SfiKfiCa  'sew  for' 
'socks' 
'make  fire' 
'meet' 

'clear  (fields)' 
'need' 
'saw/saws' 
'sugar' 

'school /schools' 

'smoke' 

'sneak' 

*  break/shatter' 
'spend  time' 


-ta- 

^tafuna 
'tali 


•after'  (verb  prefix) 
'try  and...' 
'chew' 

'long/ tail/far' 

taiitali  'very  long/very  talV/very  far' 
'dance  a  witch  dance' 
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tmbdla 

tambu  la/matambu la ( S/8) 

tandala 

tanganidua 

txni 

tata/atatg  (la/2) 

tatu 

taya 

tayala/mtayala(  S/8) 
tahalitcki/matohalitchi  ( 5/6) 
tohmti/matofwni  ( S/8) 
tchara 

tahimo/matahimo  ( S/8) 
takire/matahir^  ( S/8) 
tahuka 

t0bulc/matebulo ( S/8) 
I  ala/atg  lala(  la/ 2 ) 
tma 
tenga 

t0ni 

tgntha 

t9r%/^tno 

U%iti(9/10) 
tha 

thabtM/matabwa  ( S/8) . . .  ^ 
thai  (9/10) 
thakhatha 
thalauMi(S) 


'unit  of  (Malawi an  currency. 
100  tambala  «  one  kwacha  «  S  . 

'glass/glasses' 

'travel  around' 

'be  busy 

'do  what/say  what?' 
'what  kind  of..?' 

'father/ fathers' 

•three' 

'lose,  drop' 

-tttva  mtiina    'lose  hope/worry' 
'tire/tires' 
'church /churches' 
'chain/chains' 
'set(a  trap)' 
's1n/s1ns' 
'bush/bushes' 
'be  popular' 
'table/ tables' 
'tailor/tailors' 
•cut' 

•take/bring', 

-tgnjjdwa  'be  taken/brought • 
-tgngera  'bring/take  for^ 

•ten^ 

•bt  hot/burn' 

•do  this/that,  say  this/thaf 

•  test/tests • 

'can/be  able' 

'plank/planks' 

•ttt/tles^ 

•boir 

•trousers' 
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thcBiumgcL 
thandi»a 

■  thcaia 

•tkCra 
'thokota 

thop4/matov« ( S/8) 
thu 

thunba/7natumba(  5/6) 
thunthu(S) 
thupi/matupi ( S/S) 
thuMlufu 
•  thyola 

,ti 

'ti 
.H. 

tii(la) 
HkiHCmO) 

-tola 
-tapa 

t»aoht/maaaoh» ( 5/ 6) 
-ttala 

t»amba/mateanba  ( S/S) 
-ttatCra 
-tatgula 


'run' 

-  thanangira    ' rush ' 
'h«lp' 

-thandlzana  'help  each  other' 
-thandlzldwa    'be  helped' 

'escape/ run  away' 
-thawltsa    'chase  away' 

'pour/layer' 

'thank' 

'mud' 

•two' 

' pocket/ pockets .  bag/bags ' 

'the  whole' 

'body /bodies' 

'twelve' 

'break' 
- thvoka    'be  broken' 

'say' 

'we' 

'which?' 

'us'    (object  prefix) 
'tea' 

'ticket/tickets' 
'we  alone/ourselves' 
'gather/pick  up' 
'be  tired' 

-topetsa   'make  tired' 

' brooffi/brooms ' 

•stay/remain' 

'leaf /I  eaves' 

•result' 

•open' 

-tseoulldwa   'be  opened' 
«tsequllra    'open  for' 
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•  t9eka 

tBiJoi/maiku  ( 5/ 8) 

*■ 

tnruiwi/matsiruiiai  ( S/5) 

• taitBc 
taitsiCS) 

tBokcmla 

tsonc 

tBopccno 

^tsuka 

'tula 
'tuluka 

•  tulutsa 
^tumiza 

^tupa 


u 


uiw0nMi(14) 

udxudMu  ('l^i 

udMiffiguyaC14) 

ufa(W 


'shut/close' 
*be  sweet' 
'grass/grasses' 
'day/days' 
'pinch' 
' roof /roof s ' 
'smear'  (or  -zlia) 
'lower' 
'hair' 
'go  ahead' 

-tsoqolo    'in  front' 
'cough' 

'so'  \ 
'now' 

-tsooano  'new' 

'wash  (something)' 
-tsukira    'wash  out' 

'take/lay  down' 

'rise' 

'send  out' 

'send' 

-tumizira  'send  for/to' 
'be  swollen'  -^v^ 


'you'  (singular/familiar) 

'it/them'    (object  prefixes  for  CI.  3/4) 

'1t/th«n'    (object  prefix  for  CI.  14/6) 

'friendship' 

'mosquito' 

'loneliness' 

'flour' 
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ufulu  (14) 
ujeni 
•  uka 
ukhukhi(14} 
ukonde/mccukande  ( 1 4/6) 
uko/uku 
uko/uku 

ukulu(14} 

uhxLti(14) 

^ul^  ^ 

ulalo/maulalo  ( 14/6) 

Ulaya 

uUU(14) 

ulmbi(14) 
ulmu(14) 

ulendo/mcailendo  ( 1 4/8 ) 

ulimi(14) 

ululu(14) 

-WW 

^umba 
umfitiCU) 

umo/iam  * 

umodMi(14) 
unyakxcMCU) 

i4phunMitsi(24) 
uyo/ui/u 


*  freedom* 

'whatchamacallit,  whatsisname' 
•rise' 

♦ 

'cooking 

'net/ nets'  .  I  ' 

'the,  that/this'  (for'oi.  15  nouns) 

'the,  th^  (there) /this  (here)' 
(for  ClaO/ 17  nouns) 

'role' 

'marriage' 

reverslve  ver^l  suffix 

'bridge/bridgei' 

'Europe' 

'freedom'  . 

-a  ulele  'free' 

'secretarial  work/writings' 

'hon(^/ respect' 

'journey/ journeys' 

' agri cul ture/cul ti vati on ' 

'poison' 

'ripe/ dry' 

'mold^ 

'  witchcraft' 

'the,  that  (In  there)/th1s  (In  here)' 
(for  Class  18  nouns) 

'unity'       '  V_ 

'headmanship' 

nvakwawa  (la)  'headman' 

'ttaching'  • 

'night/ evening' 

'sncke' 

'the,  that/ this'  (for  Class  3  and  14  nouns) 
'the,' that/this'  (for  Class  1  and  la  nouns) 

•tuir 

»u2ldwa   'be  told' 
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V 


'Vina 
-vula 
*vulala 
•viatdikira' 

*vundula 
'Vuta 


'wear/put  bnVdress' 
-YUl4   '  take  Vf /undrAss  * 
-chova 1 a/ zova 1 al7/8 )  /'clothes' 

'aance' 

•take  off /undress' 
•b€  hurt/hurt  oneself 
•cover' 

"vundukula   • uncover ' 
'sttr^ 

'be  difficult/trouble' 
-v"tana  'quarrel' 
"vutlka   'be  troubled* 


w 


Mkuba/ahdba  (la/ 2 ) 
i^akufa/akufa  (la/2} 
-wala 
wani 

wayil08iC9/lO) 
wskha 

-wnuka 
•weruMa 

wilc/rrmdlcCS/8) 
-wiva 

woduala/pdualaCla/2) 
wogulitMo/ogulitaa  ( la/2) 


'them'  (object  prefix  for  Classes  2,6) 

'build  with  bricks' 

•thief/thieves' 

'dead  person/ people' 

'shine' 

'one' 

'father,  sir'  (greeting) 
'wireless  (radio)' 

'you  alone/yourself^  (singular,  familiar) 

'make  wet' 

'stop  working' 

'advise/settle  a  dispute' 

'wheel /wheels' 

'boll' 

•wlrltsa    'make  boll' 
'sick  person/people' 

'seller/sellers  ^ 
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^jokonza/okonza(la/2)  '  repa1rman/repa-innen' 

wophujisira/ophunzirada/Z)      '  Student/ Students ' 

W 

'hurt' 


uwta 

wiri 


•read'  - 

"Werenoedwa    'be  read' 
-nyumba  zowerengera  'library' 

'graze' 

'two' 


Y 

yadi/mayadi ( S/8) 

*  yamba 
-ycmg  ^am  ' 
- yankha 

ycavi?  ^ 

yekhsz 
^ygmbekBsa      *  ^ 
'^ygnda  ^ 

^y^ruUtaa 

•  yenara(^  infim^tive) 
•ymti 

-  yna 

-  y0T€keza 
•y€$a 

yuniventg/mayunivesite 


'yard/yards' 
'spread' 

/alula   'roll  up' 

•Sgin/be  first' 
-yynbidwa    'be  begun' 

)k/glance  at' 
J/^yang'anira   ' look  after/care  for' 

'answer'. 

yankho/inayankho(  5/6 )  '  answer/answers 
'whom' 

'he/she  alone,  himself /herself 

'v^cit' 

'go,  mo^^e,  wulk' 
-yendera   'vlsrlt/go  for' 

'drive/ride' 

'shoilld/ought  to' 

'should  come' 

'be  white'  *  , 

'show  off /be  careless' 
'picture/su^ose' 
»try' 

maveso(6)  'exam' 
'university/universities  (5/6) 
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zcffti2/maMccna(S/6) 
zgiwra/mazeMra  ( 5/8 ) 
zi 

^zika 
zikomo 


ztra 

^zizira 

^zolwera 

^zortda 

zcona? 

'^zula 

^zungulira 


'hundred/hundreds' 
'window/ windows' 
'nothing' 

'must'    {verb  prefix) 
'thatch/erect' 

'thank  you*  excuse  me,  hello' 
'extinguish/snuff  out' 
'smear'  (also-tsira) 
'be  cold' 

'be  accustomed ^to' 

'Inspect' 

'Really?/Truly?' 
zoonadi  'Realty?' 

'uproot' 

'go  around' 

«2unQu11r1dwa   'be  surrounded' 


^12 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

LDziko  la  Malawi 
II. Nkhani  Zlsanu 
MLNtchito 
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I.     DZIKO  LA  f1ALA«I 

A.  ANTHU  A  M' MALAWI  • 

'People  of  Malawi' 

B.  MATAWUNI  A  M'MALAWI  * 

'Towns  of  Malawi' 

C.  LILONGWE  :  LIKULU  LA  DZIKO  LA  MALAffi 

'Lilongwe  :  Capital  of  Malawi' 

D.  MOYO  PA  PULAZI 

'Life  On  An  Estate' 

E.  NYAMA  ZA  M'NKHALANGO* 

'WILDLIFE' 

1.  CHIFUICi^A  CHIMENE  NKHANGA  ILI  NDI 

TSITSI  PAMUTU  PAKE 

'Why  the  Guinea  Fowl  Has  Hair  On 
Its  Head' 

2.  MNYAMATA  NDI  NG'ONO 

'The  Boy  And  The  Crocodile' 


♦These  texts  are  adapted  from  A  Geography  of  Malawi.  Young, Anthony 
and  Young,  Doreen  M.,  London, "Dent,  1965 
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A.  ANTHU  A  M'MALAWI 

Magulu  wa  anthu  antlrVahabii^ere  k^mJcu^^^       panthawl  zoslyana- 
slyana.   Magulu  onsewo  anathandiza  kupanga  gulu  la  anthu  onse  arnehe^ ^rtchaU^ 
muno  nth^fiil  zina.   Masiku  akale  magulu  amenewa  anali  olekanalekana,  konv* 
maslku  ano  onse  akupanga  mfuko  llmodzl  la  a  Malaftl. 

Magulu  oyamblrlra  ma  anthu  amene  amakhala  kuno  ku  Malawi  anali 
Anyanja  a  Chlgawo  cha  Kummera,  Achef^a  a  Mchlgawo  cha  Pakati  ndl  Atumbuka 
a  kufflpoto.   Anthu  onsewa  anadzakhala  a  m'dziko  muno  chlsanafike  chaka  cha 
1800.   A.iyanja  ndl  Achefta  pamodzl  anapanga  gulu  llmodzl  lotchedwa  Amalafti 
ndlpo  kuti  dziko  lino  tidzltl  Malawi  nchlfukwa  cha  amenewa.  Anyanja,  Achefta 
ndl  Atumbuka  pamodzl  akwana  theka  la  anthu  onse  a  m' dziko  muno.  Amang'anja 
amene  ndl  kagulu  ka  Anyanja  amakhala  kunsi  kwa  Mtslnje  wa  Shire. 

Angoni  anayenda  cholowera  kumpoto  kuchokera  ku  South  Africa. 

Affawoloka  Zambezi  m' chaka  cha  1835,  ndl  kuflka  ku  Malawi  m' chaka  cha  1854. 

\ 

Anakhazlka  m' magulu  atatu*  kufupl  ndl  Mzlmba,  Oovra  ndl  Oedza.  Ayawo 
anachokera  kumadera  a  kum'mafka  kwa  Nyanja  ya  Malafti,  ndlpo  analowa 
m*Ma1at1  chltaplta  chaka  cha  1850.    Iwo  anakhazlklka  makamaka  pakati  pa 
Mangochi  ndl  Zomba.   Alomwe  nawo  anaflka  kuno  kuchokera  ku  Mozambique, 
makamaka  kuyambira  chaka  cha  1900.    Iwo  amakhala  kumaboma  a  Mulanje,  Thyolo 
ndl  Chlradzulu. 

Kuchlgawo  cha  kumpoto  ku11  magulu  ot^erengeka  a  anthu  ndlpo  ndlwo- 
cheperapo.  Kull  gulu  la  Ankhonde  amene  amakhala  ku  Karonga  m'mphepete 
mwa  njanja  ku  m'mwerea  kwa  Nkhata  Bay;  Ahewe,  amene  amakhala  kumalo  a 
maplrl  a  thyathyathya  a  Nylka;  ndlpo  a  Sukwa  a  kumaplrl  a  Misuku. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  m\Ml 

Many  groups  of  people  have  come  to  live  in  Malawi  at  different 
times.   All  of  them  have  helped  to  form  the  present-day  population. 
In  the  pastJthese  groups  were  separate,  out  nowadays  they  are  all  citi- 
zens of  MalawT:  - — - 

The  earliest  groups  of  people  living~TfnTalBwi-wer!e__the  N^ar^^  in 
the  south,  the  Chefta  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
Tumbuka  in  the  north.    These  people  settled  in  the  country,  before  1800. 
The  Nyanja  and  the  Chef»a  together  formed  a  unit  called  the  Malawi  people 
and  the  modern  country  has  been  named  after  this.   The  Nyanja,  Chewa  and 
Tumbuka  together  form  half  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
Manq'anja.  who  are  a  division  of  the  Nyanja,  live  in  the  Lower  Shire 
Valley. 

The  Nqoni  travelled  northward  f ■  cm  South  Africa.    They  crossed  the 
River  Zambezi  in  1835,  and  came  to  Malawi  in  1845.    They  settled  in 
three  groups,  near  Mzimba,  Oowa  and  Oedza.    The  Yao  came  from  the  area 
east  of  Lake  Malawi  and  moved  into  Malawi  after  1850.   They  settled 
mainly  between  Fort  Johnston  and  Zomba.   The  Lomwe  have  also  migrated 
from  Mozambique,  mainly  since  1900.   They  live  in  Mulanje,  Thyolo  and 
Chiradzulu  Districts. 

In  northern  Malawi  there  are  several  s.,ialler  groups  of  people. 
These  include  the  Nkhonoe,  living  on  the  Karonga  lake  shore  plain;  the 
Tonga,  on  the  lake  shore  south  of  Nkata  Bay;  the  Hewe.  in  the  hill 
areas  around  the  Nyika  Plateau;  and  the  Sukwa  in  the  Misuku  Hills. 
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AoMenye  ndl  AngeVezI  anaflka  'cu  Malawi  makamaka  kuyambira  chaka 
cha  1920.   Amwenye  amagwlra  ntchitc  ya  nsalonda.   Angel  ezi  ambiri 
amagwlra  ntchlto  za  bona,  ndlpo  amakhala  kuno  pokhapokha  pamene  akugwirabe 
ntchlto  ya  bona.    Kagulu  kochepa  ndl  ka  allml,  amene  amakhala  kumabona 
a  Mulanje  ndl  Thyolo  kullma  tlyl. 


KU  MULANJE 
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The  Indlanf  and  the  British  have  come  to  Malawi  mainly  since  1920. 
The  Indians  are  employed  in  trade.   Most  of  the  British  are  civil  ser- 
vants, and  live  in  Malawi  only  while  they  are  employed  by  the  government. 
A  small  number  are  fanners,  living  in  Mulanje  and  Thyolo  Districts  and 
growing  tea. 
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EXERCISES 

A«  Answer  the  following  questions:  \ 

1.  6ulu  loyamblrira  mwa  anthu  amene  amakhala  kumpoto  ku  Malawi  anall  nda 

2.  Anadzakhala  m'dzlko  11t1? 

3.  Ndani  anapanga  gu1u  llmodzl  lotchedwa  Amalawi?  | 

4.  Amang'anja  amakhala  kuti? 

5.  Angoni  anawoloka  mtslnje  Iti? 

6.  Kodi  Ayawo  anachokera  kimiadera  a  kumpoto  kwa  Nyanja  ya  Malawi? 

7.  Alomwe  amakhala  kumaboma  atl? 

8.  Kodi  Asukwa  amakhala  kumalo  a  maplrl  a  Nylka? 

9.  Ndani  anachedwa  kuflka  ku  Malawi? 

10.    Alimi  a  Mulanje  ndi  Thyolo  amalima  chiyani? 


B.  Fill  In  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  vocabulary  Item  in  parentheses: 
(mpoto,  cMgawo^j^nyanja,  Chitumbuka,  theka,  Pakati). 

1.  Atumbuka  amalankhula  ^ 

2.  Achewa  amakhala  a  m'chlgawo  cha  . 

3.   ,  Achewa  ndi  Atumbuka  pamodzi  akwana  

la  anthu  onse  a  m'dziko  muno. 

4.  Angoni  anachokera  ku  ku  South  Africa. 

5.  Ku  cha  Pakati  kull  magula  owerengeka  a  anthu. 
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Werenganlnso  nkhani  ya  Anthu  A  M'Malawi  ndlkulemba  maina  a  tnagulu 
anthuwo  pa  mapu  pamene  amakhala  tsopano. 
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B.        .mWUNI  A  H'MALAWI 

Chifukwa  choyamba  chimene  matawuni  amakulira  ndi  chifukwa  chakuti 
anthu  amafikako  kudzachita  ntchito  ya  malonda.   Misewu  ikuluikulu  imafika 
kumatawuni  kuthandiza  ntchito  ya  malonda  pofupikitsa  katengedwe  ka 

zinthu  zoplta  ndi  zochoka  m' matawuni mo.    Chifukwa  chachiwin  ndi  cha  ^ 

\ 

ntchito  ya  mafakitale.   Mafakitale  amamangidwa  m'matawuni  chifuwa 
amasowa  anthu  a  ntchito,  mphamvu  ypyendetsera  makina  ndi  matengedwe  a 
katundu  wawo.   Chifukwa  chachitatu  ndi  cha  ntchito  y a  bona. 
Haofesiia  boma  amamangidwa  m'/natawuni^  choncho  ogwira  ntchito  za  boma 
^  mumaofesimo  amapita  ndi  kukakhala  komweko. 

Lilongwe,  likulu  la  dziko  la  Malawi,  ndi  tawuni  yaikulu  ya  Chigawo 
cha  Pakati  cha  Malawi.    Kuli  maofesi  a  maunduna  onse  kumeneko  ndipo 
ntchito  za  malonda  ndi  mafakitale  zili  mkati  kumeneko.    Njanji  tsopano  imafika 
ku  Lilongwe  kuchokera  ku  Sail ma. 

Blantyre  ndi  Limbe  ndi  matawuni  aakulu  kwambiri  m'Malawi.  Anakula 
chifukwa  cha  ntchito  ya  malonda  ndi  mafakitale.    Katundu  ogulidwa 
kuchokera  kunja  kwa  dziko  lino  ndiponso  ochoka  muno  kupita  kunja  amadzera 
m'matawuni  amenewa.    Analumiklzidwa  ndi  njanji  yopita  ku  Beira 
Ndiponso  msewuwo  chochokera  ku  Zimbabwe  kufika  ku  Blantyre.  Mafakitale 
ambiri  a  m'Malawi  all  m'matawuni  amenewa. 

Ku  Zomba  kumapezeka  maofesi  a  boma  ndipo  kuli  nyumba  ya  malamulo. 
Kulinso  Tchansala  Koleji  ya  Yunivesite  ya  Malawi.    Ku  Mzuzu  ndi  ku 
Karonja  kuli  maofesi  a  boma. 

4  '^  O 
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.  /  -  THE  TOWNS  OF  MAUWI  * 

The  first  reason  why  towns  grow  is  because  people  come  to  them  as 
centers  for  trade.    The  main  roads  serve  the  towns,  and  help  trade  by  i 
making  it  easier  to  transport  goods  to  and  from  them.   The  second  reason  is 
for  industry.    Factories  are  built  in  towns  because  they  need  Ubor,  power, 
and  transport.    The  third  reason  is  for  administration.    Government  offices  are 
built  in  towns,  so  the  civil  servants  who  work  in  them  go  to  live  there. 

Lilongwe,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  Central  Malawi.  All 
of  the  ministry  offices  are  there  and  it's  a  center  of  trade  and 
industry.    The  train  now  arrives  in  Lilongwe  from  Salima. 

Blantyre  and  Limbe  are  the  two  largest  towns  in  Malawi.    They  have 
grown  because  of  trade  and  industry.    Most  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  country  pass  through  them.    They  are  connected  by  railway  to  Beira,  and 
by  road  from  Zimbabwe  to  Blantyre.    Many  of  the  industries  of  Malawi  are  in 
these  two  towns. 

In  Zomba  are  found  government  offices  and  the  Parliament.    There's  also 
Chancellor  College  of  the  University  of  Malawi.    In  Mzuzu  and  Karonga  there 
are  government  offices 
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EXERCISES 

A,  Answer  the  following  question: 

1.  Chifukwa  chiyani  mafakitale  amamangidwa  m'matawuni?  \ 

2.  Likulu  la  dziko  la  Malawi  ndi  tawuni  iti? 

3.  Lilongwe  ndi  tawuni  yaikulu  kuposa  onse  ku  Malawi? 

4.  Kodi  njanji  imafika  ku  Lilongwe  kuchokera  ku  Mzuzu?  j 

5.  Nyumba  ya  Malamulo  imapezeka  kuti? 


B.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  vocabulary  item  in  parentheses 
(matengedwe,  boma,  mafakitare,  Limbe,  likulu,  malonda). 

1.  Ku  Blantyre  kuli  ntchito  ya  ndi   . 

2.  Blantyre  nd1    ndi  matawuni  aakulu  kwambiri  m'Malawi 

3.  Ku  Zomba  kumapezeka  maofesi  a   . 

4.  Lilongwe  ndi    la  dziko  la  Malawi. 

5.  Dz-^'O  lili  lonse  limasowa  misewu  chifukwa  cha  . 


C.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Lukulu  la  dziko  la  Ameleka.  ndi  . 

2.  Tawuni  yaikulu  kuposa  onse  ku  Ameleka  ndi   . 

3.  Muli  mayunivesite.ambiri  ndi  m'tawuni  iti? 

4.  Tawuni  yaikulu  ya  chigawo  cha  pakati  cha  Ameleka  ndi  iti? 

5.  '  Tawuni  yaikulu  ya  chigawo  cha  kumwera  cha  Ameleka  ndi  iti? 

6.  Tawuni  ya  mphepo  ndi  iti? 
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Funsani  aphunzltsi  anu  mafunso  a  matawuni  ena  pa  mapu: 

Chilimidwa  ndi  chiyani  ku  Oedza? 
ChinapangidWa  ndi  chiyani  ku  Mchinji. 
Amakhala  ky  Rumphi  ndi  anthu  a  mtundu  wanji? 
etc. 
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C.      LILDNaE  :  LIKUlii  LA  DZIKD  LA  MALAl'II 

\ 

Kusamutsa  kwa  Likulu  1d  Boma  la  Malawi  pa  1  Januwale,  1975,  kuchokera  ku 
Zomba  m*Ch1gawo  Cha^kumwera  kuplta  ku  Lilongwe  m'Chigawo  Chapakati,  kwawonetsa 
poyera  chitukuko  cha  dz11o  lino,  chlmene  chachitika  chifukwa  cha  maganizo  ^ 
mphamvu  ndl  anzeru  a  mtsogoleri  wake,  Wolomekezeka  Prezldenti  Wamuyaya, 
Ngwazi  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda.\  ^ 

Ntchlto  yomanga  Likulu  latsopanblo  idayambiJca  m'chaka  cha  1969  momwemu. 
Kuyambira  panthawlyo,  anthu  a  bizinesi  h(\i  anthu  ena  wamba  agwiritsa  ntchlto 
ndalama  zopyola  pachlfirerengero  cha  K50-m1111on,  zimene  zathandlza  kutukula 
madera  a  nthaka  yachon^c  ku  Zigawo  izi;    Zapak^i  ndi  Kumpoto. 


,  Kutukula  kwa  Mzlnda  wa  Lilongwe,  Idaall  ImodH  mwa  ntchlto  zofunlka 
kwamblrl  m'maganizo  ake  a  Prezldenti  Wanuyay^,  pofuna^^utukula  miyoyo  ya  anthu 
ake,  pamene  lyeyo  adaall  m'ndende  ya  ku  Gwelo  panthawi  yo^enyera  ufulu  w? 
dZIko  lino. 

Pamene  Likulu  la  dzIko  lino  1  idaall  ku  Zomba,  ntchUo  za  c>vitukuko  zimene 

zindachltlka  m*Ch1gawo  Chakumwera  kokha.    Chifukwa  cha  ichi,  anthu\daali 

\ 

kusamuka  kuchokera  kumadera  a  Kumpoto  ndl  a  Pakati  padziko  lino,  kumka"^  "^.u 
Chlgawo  Chakwnwera,  kotero  kuti  chlwerengero  cha  anthu  a  m'Chigawochi 
chldaakwera  kwamblrl;  chlwerengero  cha  anthu  a  Kumpoto  chlnkalowa  kaWiri  ndi^\ 
theka  poyerekeza  ndi  cha  a  m'Chigawo  Chakumwera. 

Kunkasowanso  maofesi  atsopano  a  Boma.    Maofesi  amene  adaalipo  panthawiyo 
ku  Zomba  adaali  aang'ono  kwamblrl,  kotero  kuti  kudaali  koyenera  kusamutsa 
maofesi  a  madlpatlmenti  ena  a  Boma  kuplta  ku  Blantyre,  umene  uli  ulendo 
wautall  wokwana  mitunda  makumi  anayl.    Kusamukako  kudaagawa  mphamvu  ya 
kayendetsedwe  ka  ntchlto  za  Boma,  ndlpo  kuyendayenda  kwa  pakati  pamalo 
awlrlwa  kudaali  kotopetsa  ndi  kolowa  m'thumba. 


X 
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LILONGWE  5  CAPITAL  OF  MALAl^k 


X 


I 

The  njove  of  the  Capital  of  Malawi  on  January  1,  1975,  frm  Zomba.  in  the 
south  to  Lilongwe  in  the  Central  Region  highlights  the  achievements  of  a  . 
nation  stimulated  to  planned,  practical  progrtss  by  Its  inspired  leader,  \ 
His  Excellency  the  Life  President,  Ngwazi  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  Capital  began  only  in  1969.    Since  then, 
investment  by  the  public  and  private  sector  has  topped  K50-m111ion,  bringing 
a  new  era  of  development  to  the  fertile  Central  and  Northern  Regions. 

The  development  of  Lilongwe  was  one  of  the  most  important  aspeats  of  the 
Life  President's  program  for  Improving  the  standard  of  living  of  his  people, 
conceived  while  he  was  in  Gwelo  Prison  during  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

With  the  Capital  In  Zomba,  development  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
colonial  days  hajl  been  concentrated  In  the  south.    Ttils  In  turn  had  meant  a 
migration  of  people  away  from  the  north  and  center  of  the  country,  resulting 
In  population  densities  two-and-a-half  times  higher  in  the  south  than  In  the 
north. 

There  was  also  a  need  for  new  Government  of fie*;  accommodation.  Existing 
offices  In  ZOTba  had  become  too  small,  and  several  departments  had  been  forced 
to  move  to  Blantyre,  40  miles  away,  splitting  the  administration  and  causing 
coirmuni cations  difficulties. 
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Likulu  latsopanoli  lathetsa  mavuto  awiriwa  ndi  kuwapatsa  anthu  ambiri 

mwawi  wopeza  ntchito  kumalowo,  ndipo  ntchicO  za  uliirr!  nui  za  malonda  zapita 

ft 

mtsogolo  kosaneneka. 

Likulu  latsopanoli,  ndi  lomwe  lathandizira  pachitukuko  cha  dziko  lina  la 
Malawi,  ndi  chitsimikizo  chenicheni  choonetsa  zipatso  za  ufulu  wa  Boma  loyima 
palokha. 
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The  now  Capital  is  solving  both  these  problems,  while  at  the  same  time 
creating  new  employment  opportunities i  and  both  agriculture  and  commerce 
have  gone  ahead  greatly. 

l  lfi/Q  Capital  and  its  contribution  to  the  development  of  Malawi  is  | 
inctted  a  concrete  example  of  the  fruits  of  Independence. 


\ 
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D .         MOYO  PA  PULAZI 

Nditamallza  maphunziro  anga  a  kasamalidwe  ka  ziweto  ndi  za  ulimi  kwa 
Chltedze,  ndinakalowa  ntchito  papulazi  ku  Mchenga.    Nthawi  imeneyo  nkuti 
nd1sanakwat1re. 

Anandlpatsa  nyumba  ya  denga  (tsindwi)  labwino  lamalata,  losadontha; 
mazenera  abwino  achitsulo  kutchinjiriza  mbala.    Pansi  anandiikira  simenti 
koti  sitlmazira  ndi  dothi  kaya  ndowe.  •  Inali  yokulungiza  ndi  njereza:  inall 
nyumba  yamakono.    Ny       yophlkira  inali  padera,  ndipo  anaikamo  chitofu 
osati  mafuwa,  koti  nkhuni  zimayaka-bwino  ndithu;  chophika  chilichonse  chinali 
kupsa  mwamsanga. 

Ndinali  kusunga  ziweto  zosiyanasiyana  monga  izi:    ng'ombe,  zalinunda 
ndi  zopanda  Urtunda,  nkhosa  (abira,  mberere),  mbuzi,  nkhumba,  abulu, 
mahatchi  ndi  agalu  ondithandiza  kuthamangitsa  zilombo  zikabwera  kuti 
zithyole  makola  pofuna  kuti  zidye  ziwetozo.    Zilombo  zimene  zimakonda  kuvuta 
kawirikawiri  ndi  afisi,  akambuku  (anyalubwe).    Nthawi  zina  mikango 
imavutitsanso  ili  kubangula. 

Zoweta  zina  za  mtundu  wa  mbalame  zimene  ndimasamala  ndi  nkhuku,  nkhuku 
ndembo,  abakha  ndi  nkhunda.    Mtundu  wa  nkhuku  zimene  ndimakonda  kusunga  ndi 
mtundu  wa  meteke  chifukwa  sizimafa  ndi  chideru  (chitopa)  kawirikawiri. 
Nkhuku  za  mazira  ndi  atambala  a  zitsukwa  zazitali,  lipombo  lalikulu  ndi 
zilimba  zakuthwa  zazitali  ndinali  nazonso.   Abakhc  ndiye  sindimawakonda 
kwenikweni  chifukwa  cha  uve  wowononga  pakhomo  ndi  chitosi  chamadzimadzi . 
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LIFE  ON  AN  ESTATE 

By  J.J.  Chiwala  Banda 

At  the  end  of  my  study  In  animal  husbandry  and  agriculture  at 
Chltedze,  I  was  employed  at  an  estate  at  Mchenga.   That  was  before  I 
married. 

I  was  acconmodated  In  a  good  iron-roofed  house,  which  never  leaked; 
Its  good  metal  windows  had  burglar's  bars.   The  floor  was  cemented  so  that 
we  never  smeared  it  with  soil  or  cattle  dung.    It  was  whitewashed;  it 
was  a  modern  house.    The  kitchen  was  apart  from  the  main  building  and  in 
It  was  a  stove,  not  fireplace  stones,  so  that  the  firewood  burned  very 
well;  everything  we  cooked  was  ready  within  a  short  time. 

I  was  keeping  different  kinds  of  livestock  such  as  cattle  (humped 
and  unhumped),  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  donkeys,  horses  and  dogs  to  help  me 
chase  wild  animals  If  they  came  and  broke  the  corral  In  an  attempt  to 
eat'thr'domestic  animals.   The  wild  animals  which  gave  us  trouble 
frequently  were  hyenas  and  leopards.    Sometimes  lions,  which  roared, 
also  gave  us  trouble. 

Some  doratstic  animals  of  the  bird  class  which  I  was  caring  for 
were  hens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  doves.   The  type  of  hens  which  I  liked 
to  keep  was  that  with  no  feathers  on  the  neck  because  they  resisted 
Newcastle  disease  very  often.    Hens  for  laying  eggs  and  cocks  with 
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Ng'omba  zimene  ndimasur.ga  zinali  zonenepa  bwino  ndipo  zinali  mitundu 
Iwlrl:    za  mkaka  ndi  za  nyama.    Timatole  tikabadwa,    ndimatiotcha  ndi  chitSjilo 
cha  moto  pamene  pamati  padzamere  nyanga.   Chonco  sizimamera  nyanga.  Cholinga 
chinali  chakuti  podzagulitsa  zidzalemere  malibisi  ambiri  pasikelo.  Izi 
ndimachita  ndi  timatole  tamphongo  ndi  tatikazi  tomwe.    Koma  timatole  tatimupa 
ndimatithena  kuti  tikadzakula,    tidzalemere  malibisi  ambiri  pasikelo  ndi 
kutinso  zidzakhale  ndi  mphamvu  (nkhongono)  zambiri  zokokera  ngolo.  Zoterezi 
tiraati  mitheno,  zopanda  nyanga  timati  chipundi  (njuma)  ndipo  ng'ombe  zazikazi 
zosabereka  timati  nzidzi. 

Ndinali  ndi  antchito  makumi  asanu  ndi  anayi  ondithandiza.    Okama  mkaka, 
odyetsa  ziweto  za  mtundu  wa  mba''ame,  nkhumba,  otolera  mazira,  olima  kuminda 
kubzala  ndi  kukolola. 

Kumene  kumagona  antchitowa  ndi  mbali  ya  fama  yomweyo  kumene  kunamangidwa 
nyumba  zawo.    Nyumbazi  zinali  za  ndendera  zomangidwa  ndi  zipangizo  izi: 
nsichi,  nsumgwi ,  luzi,  khonje  nsanamila,  mzati,  phaso,  chitseko  cha  tsekera 
ndi  masindwi  ake  anali  ofoleredwa  ndi  udzu.    Zinalinso  zomata  ndi 
zozungulizidwa  ndi  mipanda.    Osalephera  nyumba  ili  yonse  inali  ndi  kanyumba 
ka  chimbudzi  potero.    Chiwawa  kaya  kumenyana  sizimachitika  kawirikawiri 
chifukwa  ndinasankha'  munthu  wamkulu  ndi  wofatsa  kuti  aziwayang'anira 
antchitowo. 

Ozinja  likabwera,  ulimi  umagundikanso.    Timalima  chirnanga,  khobwe, 
nyeniba,  mtedza  (nsawa),  nzama,  nsenjere,  udzu  ndi  mbatata  za  kachewere. 
Chirnanga  kwenikweni  chinali  cha  ng'ombe  ndi  ziweto  zina.  Ndimapanga 
chakudya  cha  nthawi  ya  ng'amba  ndi  chimangacho  chisanakhwime,  chi tangoyamba 
ngalale  (ngalangala)  ndevu  ndipo  ana  ali  anthete.    Ndimakumba  nkhuti 
ndikudula  chimangacho  ndi  kuchikwirira  (fotsera)  m' nkhuti  muja.   Nthawi  ya 
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long  tail  feathers,  a  big  crest  and  sharp  long,  long  nails  on  their  ^ 

feet  were  also  kept.    I  never  liked  ducks  mostly  because  of  their  habits 

of  spoiling  around  the  house  with  their  watery  droppings. 

The  cattle  which  I  kept  were  fat  and  were  of  different  types;  for  milk. 

I 

and  for  beef.    When  calves  were  born  I  was  branding  them  with  a  hot  metal  on 
the  spot  where  the  horn  would  have  grown.    For  this  reason  they  never  grew 
horns.    The  reason  for  doing  this  was  that  when  selling  they  should  be  heavy. 
I  was  doing  this  both  to  the  male  and  female  calves.    But  the  male  ca'/es 
were  castrated  so  that  when  they  grew  they  should  be  very  heavy  and  that  they 
should  be  strong  enough  to  pull  the  wagon.    Such  castrated  male  calves  were 
called  oxen,  those  without  horns  were  called  hornless  and  the  female  cattle 
which  wouldn't  give  birth  to  young  ones  were  called  unproductive. 

I  had  ninety  employees  under  me.    Some  were  milking  the  cows,  some  were 
feeding  the  birds,  pigs,  picking  up  eggs,  digging  the  garden,  planting  and 
harvesting. 

The  place  where  these  employees  (laborers)  were  accommodated  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  farm  where,>h«1^ouses  were  built.    These  houses  were 
round  and  were  built  using  poli«,  bamboo,  bark  fibers,  sisal,  verandah 
poles,  central  poles,  beams,  doors  made  of  big  grass  stalks,  and  grass 
thatched  roofs.    They  were  also  mud  packed  and  surrounded  by  grass  fence. 
Without  fail,  every  house  had  a  pit  latrine  nearby.    Riots  and  fights  were 
rare  because  I  chose  an  elderly  man  who  was  meek  to  look  after  the  laborers. 

During  rainy  season,  there  was  much  cultivation  too.    We  were  growing 
maize,  cowpeas,  beans,  groundnuts,  ground  peas,  elephant  grass,  ordinary 
grass  and  Irish  potatoes.    The  maize  was  mainly  for  feeding  the  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals.    I  was  making  dry  season  food  using  the  maize  before 
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ng'amba  ndimafukula  ndi  kudyetsa  ng'ombe.    Dzina  lake  la  chakudyachi  ndi 
sayileji.  \ 

Chi'manga  china  ndimachisiya  kuti  chidzakhwime  nkudya  monodokwa  mpaka 
kukolola.    Ndimakonza  nkhomwe  ndi  masindwi  ake  omwe  ndithiramo  chimanga, 
khobwe,  nsawa,  nzama  ndi  nyemba.    Udzu  uja  ndimaudula  ndikusunga  pamalo  \ 
abwino  kutinso  nthawi  ya  ng'amba  ng'ombe  ndi  ziweto  zina  zidzadye.  Dzina 
lake  timati  he. 

Nthawi  ya  dzinja  timawona  tizilombo  tosiyanasiyana.   Todyedwa  ndi 
tcsadyedwa.    Todyedwa  ndi  monga;    inswa,  mafulufute  (nyamu)  ndi  nkhanu, 
Tosadyedwa  ndi  monga:    mijojwe,  nyerere,  bongololo,  nkhono,  kamba  (fulu), 
chule  ndi  linthumbwi.^ 

Mtedza  wa  mtundu  wa  chilimbana  ndi  kalisere  sumalola  kwenikweni  pafama 
imeneyi.    Utnachuluka  mandolo,  makamaka  nthaka  yake  sinali  yabwinb 
chifukwanso  cha  mchenga  wochuluka.    Mvula  ya  mvumbi  ndi  matalala  ndi  imene 

akonda  kugwa  dera  limenelo.  Ndipo  mitsinje  yambiri  imakhuta  koti  kuwoloka 
kunali  kovuta  kotero  kuti  anthu  ena  akati  achite  khama  amatengedwa  ndi  madzi 
kapena  kudyedwa  ndi  ng'ona. 

Panali  wantchito  wina  amene  anali  wamatsenga.    Pamwezi  uli  wonse 
pamapezeka  kuti  ndlmaiPNlipirla  kawirl  kapena  katatu.    Anali  ndi  makhwaladi 
a  chidima  kotero  kuti  ndlnavutika  kamamul ipira  ndalama  zanga  za  pamwezi 
chifukwa  zimaperewera,  koma  osamudziwa  konse,    Maloto  anga  ciandiwUzapo  za- 
munthu  ameneyu  ndipo  ndinall  kuzaza  ndi  kukalipa  mumtlma.    Munthu  wachiwembu 
otereyl  anandldandaulltsa  mpaka  zaka  zinayi. 

Ndltakwatira  mkazi  dzina  lake  Madalltso  m'mudzi  mwa  Chitseko,  anali 
mkazi  wachangu.    (Ndlkachoka  kumunda  kudzabindlkira  muofesi  mwanga  osalephera 
kupeza  wavundlkira  nslma,  ndati:    "mwamuna  usamamuwone  pankhope.  nkhope 
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it  was  ripe,  just  as  it  started  flowering,  with  corn  silk  and  cobs  still 
tender.    I  was  digging  a  bin  hole  and  cutting  the  maize  in  pieces  and  buryipg 
it  in  the  big  hole.    During  the  dry  season  I  was  taking  it  out  of  the  pit 
and  feeding  the  cattle.    The  name  of  the  feed  was  silage.  ^ 

Some  of  th^  maize  was  left  to  get  ripe  aod  we  ate  it  as  green  maize  j 
and  some  we  harvested.    I  was  making  granaries  and  their  roofs,  and  into 
the  granaries  we  put  the  maize,  cowpeas,  groundnuts,  ground  peas,  and  beans. 
The  ordinary  grass  was  cut  in  pieces  and  put  in  a  good  pTice  so  that  in  the 
dry  season  the  livestock  should  eat.    The  name  of  such  a  feed  was  hay. 

During  the  wet  season  we  were  seeing  different  kinds  of  creatures, 
edible  and  not  edible.    Some  edible  ones  were:   white  ants,  termites  and 
crabs.    Inedible  ones  were  big  black  ants,  ordinary  ants,  centipedes^ 
snails,  tortoises,  frogs  and  "linthumbwi"  (a  kind  of  ant). 

Groundnuts  of  the  "Chalimbana"  variety  (bJg  groundnuts)  and  "kalisere*' 
(s.iiall  type  groundnuts)  didn't  grow  well  at  this  estate.    They  were  mostly 
tender  groundnuts.    The  soil  was  not  good  because  It  had  much  sand.  Hail- 
storm and  non-stop  rain  was  the  most  common  type  of  rain  in  this  area.  And 
many  rivers  were  flooding  so  that  crossing  them  was  difficult  and  if  any 
persons  persisted  in  crossing  they  were  drowned  (or  taken)  by  the  floods  or 
eaten  by  crocodiles. 

There  was  one  worker  who  was  a  magician.     Every  month  it  was  found  that 
I  was  paying  him  for  two  or  three  Tionths.    He  had  the  medicine  which  made  me 
not  know  that  I  had  paid  him  and  would. even  pay  him  my  own  mbney  from  my  own 
salary  because  there  was  a  shortage,  without  knowing  he  was  the  one  doing 
such  things.    I  could  not  dream  abou^-  this  man  and  I  was  annoyed  and  angry 
In  my  heart.    This  tricky  man  made  me  complain  for  four  years. 
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sisintha  koma  kumimba")-    Mlongo  wake  wa  Madaljtso  4zir\d  lake  Sinjani, 
ndimamlemba  ntchito  yoyendetsa  thalakitala.    Nthawi  yina  ndinamudandaulira ^za 
matsenga  amene  anali  pantchitopo,  ndipo  iye  anati  tidj^ita  kwa  sing'anga 
wina  dzina  lake  Puludzu,  amene  angandtthandize,  Sinj^  nayenso  amafuna 
mankhwala  amangolomera  tkatuku)  kuti  azipambana  pomenyana  ndi  anzake*  ; 

Tinanyamuk'a  tsiku  lachlnayi  ulendo  wa  mitunda  makumi  atatu  panjir.ga'. 
Tinapeza  mtsinje  dzina  lake  Bua,  ndipo  mulamu  uja  powoloka  anaterereka 
ataponda  mwala  wondere  nkugwa  koma  njinga  idayandama  ine  nkuitenga,  Sinjani 
anali  odziwa  dera  (kusambira),  anakhupukanso  mosavutika.    Koma  poti  inali 
nthawi  ya  mmawa  kuli.  chisanu,  anali  okongwa  (ozizidwa)-    Tinakwera  njinga 
zathu  ndikuyambasQ  ulendo.    Nkhanga  zili  cheeeee  kulira,  kudali  kummawa 
kwambiri  dzuwa  lisanatuluke,  m'phiri  mukumveka  malubza  a  munthu  akudu'a 
mtengo.    Titabzola  pachigayo  cha  aMtengo,  tinafunsa  mayi  wina  amene 
amatonthoza  mwana  ngati  kwa  aPuludzu  tayandiikira,  iye  anati:  mwafika 
tsopano.    Titapitirira  pang'ono  chilere  cha  nsawa  tinapeza  anthu  akuwoka 
mbande  za  fodya,  ndihati  ine  kwa  anthuwo:    "Safunsa  adalowera  njira  ya 
kumanda",  kodi  nyumba  ya  Puludzu  ndi  yiti?   Anthu  aja  anati  iyo!  Mulamu 
uja  atatopa  tsopano. 

Tinawodira  kwa  amayi  amene  tinawapeza  akupala  nsomba  za  matumbi  makw^ 
(mamba).    Ndatikhazika  pachikopa  cha  insa.    Ndinafunsa  ngati  aPuludzu  alipo 
ndipo  anati  alipo.ali  kuseri  kwa  nyumba  ndipo  akhala  pasaka,  akupala  nsungwi 
za  lichero.    Titazungulira  kuseri  kwa  nyumba  ija  tinapeza  kamphonda  ka  galu 
katsopano  kali  manthongo  khathlkha,  katagona  pasaka. 

Tinabwerera  kwa  amayi  oniwe  aja  ndipo  mulamu  uja  anati:  ''Amuna  anu  pal  i be 
pasaka  paja  mimianenapa,  pall  kamphonda  ka  galu  kobadwa  tere.    Mayi  anakaUpa 
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I  married  a  woman  called  Madilitso  (meaning  "Blessed")  in  Chitseko 
village;  she  was  a  hard-working  woman.    CWhen  I  was  coming  from  the  farm  to, 
confine  myself  in  my'o/fice  she  wouldn't  fail  to  come  with  'nsima'  covered 
and  she'd  say:    "Ooi^t  look  at  your  husband  on  the  face,  the  face  does  not 

> 

change  but  the  stomach.")   The  brother  of  Madilitso  whose  name  was  Sinjani  j 
(meaning  "you  pound")  was  employed  as  a  tractor  driver.   At  one  time  I 
complained  to  him  about  the  magician  at  the  estate;  he  suggested  that  we 
should  go  and  visit  one  witcFi  doctor  whose  name  was  Puludzu;  he  could  help 
me,  and  Sinjani,  too,  wanted  medicine  for  strength  so  that  he  could  win  any 
fight  with  anyone. 

We  left  on  Thursday  on  our  bicycles  for  a  30  mile  journey.   We  came  to 
a  river  called  Bua,  and  my  brother-in-law,  as  he  was  crossing  it,  slipped 
when  he  stepped  on  a  mossy  stone  and  fell  but  the  bicycle  floated  and  I  got 
it  out.    Sinjani  knew  how  to  swim.    He  crossed  without  difficulties.  But 
since  it  was  in  the  early  cold  morning  hours,  he  shivered  with  cold.  We 
rode  our  bicycles  and  restarted  our  journey.   Guinea  fowl  still  could  be 
heard.    It  was  very  early  morning  before  the  sun  rose;  in  the  hillswe  could 
hear  echoes  of  someone  cutting  trees.    We  passed  the  grinding  mill  of 
Mr.  Mtengo.    We  asked  another  woman  who  was  quieting  a  child  if  we  were  near 
Puludzu' s  home.    She  said:    "You  have  now  arrived."   Soon  after  passing  a 
groundnut  garden  we  found  people  transplanting  tobacco  seedlings.    I  said  to 
the  people:    "A  person  who  does  not  ask  followed  a  path  to  the  graveyard. 
Which  is  Mr.  Puludzu's  house?"   The  people  said,  "That  one."   My  brother-in- 
law  was  tired  now. 

We  announced  our  presence  to  the  woman  whom  we  found  taking  scales  off 
of  fresh  fish.    She  told  us  to  sit  on  an  antelope  skin.    I  asked  her  if 
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kwambiri  ndikutitengeranso  kuseri  kuja  kwa  nyumba.    Tinawona  a  Piiludzu  ali 
pasaka  akupala  nsungwi  ndipo  anati  "kodi  ndi  galu  uyu"?    Ine  nrMachidulc  , 
ndlnangopepesa  ndi  ndalama. 

Anatilonjera  aPuludzu  £ja  ndi  mawu  awa  amene  anandidabwitsa:    "Inu  ndinu 
a  Chlwala  ndipo  mukufuna  mankhwa*la  ochotsa  chidima,    Pali  munthu  wina  ; 
ndikuwuzani  dzlna  lake  amene  amalandira  adalair.a  kwa  inu  kawiri  kapena  katatu 
pamwezi  uli  onse  mwa  matsenga  ndi  chidima.    Ndikuthandizani ,  ndipo  dzina 
lake  ndi  Tembo  koma  simukamuchotsa  ntchito  chifukwa  zilipo  zimene 
ndlkuchltlreni  ine  kuti  mtima  wanu  waukali  ufe.   Mulamu  uja  kuti  aziyankhula; 
Sing'anga  anati  iwe  tnnthola.    "Iwe  ndiwe  Sinjani  dzina  lako.    Zimene  ukufuna 
ndikupatsa,  ukuti  ukufuna  ndlkutemere  mankh'wala  a  katukwi,  Ndikudandaulira 
kwambiri,  kodi  uli  ndi  ng'ombe  kapena  mbuzi  zoti  uzikalipira  milandu  yomenya 
anthu?   Chifukwa  ndi  milandu  mukuyiputayi .    Chabwino  mwana  akalilira  fupa 
mpatse,"  Idatero  sing'anga. 

Ine  anandlpatsa  mankhwala  oti  ndikasamba  kumaso  tsiku  la  malipiro  ndipo 
chlponda  nrtengo   ndinapereka  Kl.OO.    Mulamu  wanga  anamulamula  K3.00  koma 
anamulowdtsa  m'nyumba  ya  ndendera  gulubidl.    Nati;  ndikutsekera  muno  chimene 
uchlwone.  umenyane  nacho  uchikanikizire  pansi  ndipo  iwe  udzakhala  munthu 
omenya  ngakhale  mudzl  wathunthu. 

Atamutsekera,  sipadaplte  mphindi,  Mulamu  uja  anayamba  kulira  ndi 
kumenya  chltseko  kollmba  kotero  kuti  Sing'anga  uja  anamva  chisoni  ndlkumut- 
sekullra.   Anangoti  bull  kuthawa,  kuslya  njinga  ndi  ndalama  zomwe.  Ndinaseka 
kwambiri  mpaka  miSQZl  mbwembwembwe. 

Ndlnatsazlka  ndltatenga  njfnga  zlwiri ,  yina  ndltakwera  yina  ndikumayendetsa. 
Ndltacheuklra  kummawa  ndlnawona  utaleza  Kenaka  ndinampeza  Sinjani  all  wefuwefu. 
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Mr.  Pu1ud?u  was  near  and  she  said  that  he  was,  and  that  he  was  behind  the 
hoise  and  was  sUting  on  a  sack,  smoothing  the  batrlboo  strips  with  which  he  \ 
could  make  a  winnower.    When  we  went  behind  the  house  to  where  the  man  was 
supposed  to  be,  we  found  a  new  puppy  with  dried  tears  lying  on  the  sack. 

We  returned  to  where  the  woman  was  and  my  brother-in-law  said:    "Your  j 
husband  is  not  on  the  sack  you  talked  about;  there  is  a  newly  born  puppy.'* 
Tne  woman  was  annoyed  and  she  took  us  back  to  the  same  place,  behind  the 
house.    We  saw  Mr.  Puludzu  seated  on  the  sack  smoothing  thi  bamboo  strips 
and  she  askad,  "Is  this  ?.  dog?"    In  short,  I  just  apologized  by  giving  money. 

Mr.  Puludzu  welcomed  us  with  the  following  words  which  astonished  me: 
"You  are  Mr.  Chiwala  and  you  want  medicine  which  can  remove  dark  magic. 
There  is  a  certain  person  Cl  will  tell  you  his  name)  who  receives  wages  from 
you  twice  or  thrice  every  month  through  dark  magic.    I  will  help  you,  and 
his  name  is  Tembo  but  you  won't  sack  him  because  I  will  do  certain  things  to 
cool  your  angry  heart."    So  the  brother-in-law  was  about  to  talk  when  the 
witch  dQCtor  told  him  to  shut  up.    "You  are  Sinjani.    What  you  want  I  will 
give  ycu.    You  want  tattoes  for  strength.    I  pity  you  very  much.    Have  you 
cattle  or  goats  to  pay  in  court  for  beating  people?   Because  thase  are  c?ses 
yoi-'  are  begging.   All  right,  when  a  child  cries  for  :  bone  give  ii  to  him," 
said  tiid  witch  doctor. 

He  gave  me  medicine  which  I  would  put  in  the  water  for  washing  my  face 
on  pay  day  and  I  paid  an  initial  ff?  amounting  Kl.OO    My  brother-in-law  was 
charged  K3.00,  but  he  took  him  into\the  round  house.    He  said,  "I  will  lock 
you  here,  whatever  you  see  figl    igainst  it,  press  it  on  to  the  floor  and 
it  will  turn  into  a  talisman.    Then  give  me  the  talisman,  after  which  I  will 
(r:ke  some  tattoes  on  you  and  you  will  be  able  to  beat  even  the  whole  village." 
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Ine  pomfunsa  anati:    Mulamu!    ndikanafa  ine  lero.    Chinjoka  cha  mtundu  wa 
songo  chinarJizlngiza  mwakuti  ine  ndimalephera  kupuma.    lyete  Sinjanl  mkazi^ 
waJce  dzina  lake  ndi  Chimwemwe,  ndipo  anati  kwa  ine:    Chimwemwe  akadandiiwala 
pano  nditafa.    Za  ndalama  zija  K3-:00  sanakumbutsenso. 

Tinafika  mudzi  wina  wa  Mwanaalirenji ,  tir^tsika  njinga  zathu  kuti  timw^ 
..adzi.    Munthu  uyu  analidi  ndi  zinthu  zambiri  monga:    Nkhokws  ya  chi*;eza, 
mapira,  mi sal ^,  minkhaRa,  kayirnbi,  mavwende,  nzimbe,  maungu,  chinangwa, 
phwetekere,  mitengo  ya  mapapaya,  peyala  ndi  ya  mango  a  mtundu  wa  boloma. 
Ndipo  chimianganso  cha  khwimbi  anali  nacho. 

Titifika  kufama,  ndinasunga  chinsinsi  osauza  munthu  aliyense  kupatula 
mkazi  wanga  mpaka  tsiku  la  malipiro,  ndinasamba  kumaso  mankhwala  uja  ndikupita 
kuofesi  kulipira  mmodzimnodzi.    Koma  ntchito  inayenda  bwino  lomwe  opanda  woti 
walandira  kawiri  kaya  katatu  ngati  kale.    Malipira  anga  sindidawakhudze  monaa 
ndimachitira  kale.   Tembo^uja  kumamuwona  ndikusangalala  naye  bwino  loniwe  koma 
opanda  kanthu  kali  konse  komuchita. 


When  he  was  locked  in,  a  minute  did  not  pass  before  the  brother-in-law 
began  crying  and\eating  the  door  so  much  that  the  witch  doctor  felt  pity  ^ 
for  him  and  opened  \t^e  door  for  him.  He  just  came  out  and  ran  away,  leaving 
the  bicycle  and  the  mo^y.    I  laughed  so  much  that  tears  came  to  my  eyes. 

I  bid  farewell  and  tbok  the  two  bicycles;  I  rode  on  ono  bicycle  and  just 
pushed  the  other.    When  I  tuK(ied  to  the  east  I  saw  a  rainbow  and  I  cycled  for 
four  miles,  but  without  seeing\he  brother-in-law.    Later  I  found  Sinjani 
panting.    When  I  questioned  him  he^said:    "Brother-in-law,  I  would  have  died 
today.    A  snake  of  the  'songo'  type  v^und  itself  around  me  so  that  I  could 
hardly  breathe."    The  wife  of  Sinjani  w^^Chimwelllwe  and  he  said:  "ChimweiTiwe 
would  have  /orgotten  me  now  if  I  died."   h\ never  reminded  me  about  the  K3.00. 

When  we  reached  a  village  called  Mwanaal\lenji ,  we  got  off  the  Bicycle 
for  we  wanted  to  drink  water.     This  person  of  course  had  a  lot  of  things  like 
granaries  of  'chibweza',  millet,  'missale',  cucumbers  'kanyimbi',  watermelon, 
sugar  cane,  pumpkins,  cassava,  tomatoes,  paw-paw  treeV,  pear,  and  mango  trees 
of  the  big  type.    And  he  had  also  maize  which  had  stayed\in  the  granaries  for 
two  years. 

When  we  reached  the  farm  (estate)  I  kept  everything  a  secret  without 
telling  any  other  person  except  my  wife  till  pay  day.    I  washed  my  face  using 
the  water  in  which  the  medicine  was  soaked  and  wei.c  to  the  office  to  pay 
(the  men)  one  by  one.    But  everything  went  on  smoothly  without  any  person 
receiving  two  or  three  wages  as  previously.    I  never  used  part  of  my  salary 
to  pay  for  the  balance  as  I  used  to  do  previously.    I  could  see  Tembo,  and 
I  was  happy  with  him  without  doing  anything  to  him. 
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E.        NYAMA  ZA  H'NKHALANGO 

Anthu  ochokera  kudziko  lonse  1a  pans1  amafika  ku  Af111ka  kudzaona 
nyama  za  m'nkhalango.    Pali  be  kontinenti  ina  imene  ili  ndi  nyama 
zoslyanaslyana  chonchl.    Kuti  uone  mitundu  ya  nyama  zosaoneka 
kawirikaviiri  uyenera  kukayenda  kunkhalango  zosungira  nyama,  kumene 
nyama  zimangodzlyendera  ndipo  s1z1ngaphedwe.    Nyama  zamb1r1  zazlng'ono 
monga  anyani  ndi  aka1u1u,  z1makha1a  m'thengo,  kunja  kwa  nkhalango 
zosungira  nyamazl. 

Nyama  zimene  zimadya  zomera  kawirikavJiri  zimakhala  pamodzl  m*magulu. 
Paphirl  la  thyathya  la  Nylka  pali  misambi  yalkulu  ya  ntchefu  ndi  mbidzl. 
Njovu  ndi  nyama  yaikulu  kwabasi  kuposa  nyama  zina  zonse.    Kuli  misambi 
ya  njovu  kumalo  osungira  nyama  ku  Kasungu  ndi  Nkhotakota.    Nyama  z1na 
zodzlwika  zimene  zimadya  zomera  ndi  njati,  mbawala,  gwape,  njiri,  ndi 
mvuu. 

Nyama  zina  zimakhala  moyo  pakudya  nyama  zinzawo,  zimene  zimazisaka 
riu-:  kuzlpha.    Mkango  ndi  nyama  yalkulu  kwabasi  mwa  1z1;  uli  ndi  mphamvu 
kwambiri  kotero  kuto  pal 1 be  nyama  Ina  Ingaupute.    Nyalugwe  amasaka  usiku 
wokha,  ndipo  amagona  malo  obi sal a  masana.    Nyama  zina  zodzi^ika  zimene 
zimadza  nyama  zinzawo  ndi  fisl  ndi  nkhandwe.    Ng'orsa  imakhala  m'madzi 
ndipo  Imadza  nsomba. 

Mull  mitundu  ya  njoka  makumi  anayl  muno  in'MalaWi .    Njoka  zimadya 
abuluzl,  mbalame  ndi  tizlrombo  tat1ng*onot1ng*ono.    Zokhazo  zimene  z1l1 
zodzlwika  ndi  zaululu  ndi  mamba,  mphiri  ndi  mbobo.    Njoka  zambiri, 
mwachltsanzo  chakusa,  sizlluma  anthu.    Yalkulu  kuposa  zonse  ndi  nsato, 
Imene  nthaWI  zina  Imatallka  kuposa  mapazi  khuml. 
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WILDLIFE 

People  from  all  over  the  world  travel  to  Africa  to  see  the  wild 
animals.    No  other  continent  has  such  a  variety  of  animals.    In  order 
to  see  the  rarer  kinds  you  must  visit  a  game  reserve,  where  the  animals 
run  free  and  cannot  be  killed.    Many  smaller  animals,  such  as  baboons 
(anyani)  and  hares  (akalulu),  live  in  the  woodlands  outside  the  game 
reserves • 

Animals  that  eat  plants  usually  live  together  in  herds.    On  the 
Nyika  Plateau  there  are  large  herds  of  eland  (ntchefu)  and  zebra  (mbidzi) 
The  elephant  (njovu)   is  the  largest  of  all  animals.    There  are  herds 
of  elephant  in  the  Kasungu  and  Nkhotakota  Game  Reserves.    Other  common 
animals  that  live  on  plants  are  the  buffalo  (njati).  the  bushbuck 
(mbawala).  the  duiker  (gwape).  the  warthog  (njiri)  and  the  hippopotamus 
(mvuu). 

Some  animals  live  by  eating  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  which  they 
hunt  and  kill.    The  lion  (mkango)  is  the  greatest  of  these;  he  is  so 
strong  that  no  other  animal  will  attack  him.    The  leopard  (nyalugwe) 
hunts  only  by  night,  and  lies  in  hiding  during  the  day.    Othe*-  common 
animals  that  eat  flesh  are  the  hyena  (fisl)  and  the  jackal  (nkhandwe). 
The  crocodile  (nci'ona)  lives  in  the  water  ano  eats  fish. 

There  are  more  than  forty  kinds  of  snakes  in  Malawi.    Snakes  eat 
lizards  (abuluzl).  birds  and  insects.    The  only  c.^nmon  ones  that  are 
poisonous  are  the  cobra  Cmamba),  the  puff-adder  Ouphlrp  and  the  tree- 
snake  (mbobo).    Most  snukes,  for  example  the  house-snake  (chakusa).  are 
harmless  to  man.    The  largest  is  the  python  (nsato),  which  is  sometimes 
over  ten  feet  long. 
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€XERCISES 

A,  Answer  the  following  question: 

1.  Pall  mlsambi  ya  mbldzi  pati? 

2.  Nyama  yaikulu  kuposa  zonse  ndi  iti? 

3.  Anjati  amadya  chiyani? 

4.  Anyalugwe  atmasaka  liti? 

5.  M'Malawl  muli  mitundu  ya  njoka  iti? 


B.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  vocabulary  item  in  parentheses: 
(m'nkhalango,  zomera,  mkango,  misambi,  mamba,  njovu) 

1.  Pali  yaikulu  ya  ntchefu  ndi  mbidzi. 

2.  Mvuu  ndi  nyama  imene  imadya  . 

3.   ^  zimakhala  ku  Kasungu. 

4.  Njoka  ziwiri  za  ululu  ndi   ndi   - 


5.   Nyama  yaikulu  kuposa  zonse  zimene  zimadya  nyama  ndi 


C,  Ask  each  other  questions  about  the  appearance  of  animals: 
Nyama  yonenepa  ndi  iti?  -  Mvuu  ndi  yonenepa. 

Nyama  imene  11 i  ndi  makutu  aakulu  ndi. iti?   

Nyama  imene  ili  yoyera  ndi  yakuda  ndi  iti?   

etc. 
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1.,  CHIFUKWA  CHIf€NE..NKHANGA  ILI  MDI  TSITSI  PAflUTU  PAKE 

\ 

\ 

'    Pa^nali  munthu  wamwamuna  amene  tsiku  lina  anapita  kukasada  ndi  galu 
wake.   Tsiku  lomwelo  nmodzi  wa  anansi  ake  anainwalira  mwadzldzidzi ,  koma 
popeza  iye  sanadzlwe  1z1,  anapltinza  kusaka,    Analibe  mwayi,  kotna  ' 
painene  dzuwa  linali  pafupi  kuloWa  anapeza  gulu  la  nkhanga,  ndipo  imodzi 
Inaphedwa.    Anaponya  mbalame  ija  paphewa  ndipo  anayair.ba  kubwerera  kumudzi 
namaganlza  duti  akafika  kusanade.    Koma  mosadziwa  anasokera.  Amangoyenda 
Mo^ngullrazungullra  osaona  chizlndlkiro  choti  ali  pafupi  kufika.  Pomva 
njala  anakhala  pansi  kuti  akoleze  moto  ndikuotcha  nkhanga  ija.  Anaganiza 
zosunga  mutu  wake  kuti  akaonetse  anansi  ake  amene  tnwina  sadakakhulupirira 
zimene  akadawauza.    Patangopita  nthawi  pang'ono  anapeza  njira  yopita 
kumudzi  kianene  anauzidwa  za  imfa  ya  mnansi  wake.    Linali  tsiku  lotsiriza 
la  maliro  ndipo  dzuwa  litango^Uluka  ofedwa  onse  anali  atameta  kale. 
Anawauza  nkhani  ya  nkhanga  ija  ndi  mmene  iye  anasokerera.    Pamene  ena 
sanakhullplrire  zimene  amanena  anawaonetsa  mutu  wa  nkhanga  uja.  Koma 
modabwitsa  wina  allyense  mutu  uja  unali  ndi  tsltsi  ngati  la  munthu.  Onse 
ananjenjemera  ndi  mantha  ndipo  kuyambira  nthawi  Imeneyo  nkhanga  imadzetsa 
matsoka  pokhapokhepo  ngati  mutu  wake  awudula  ndlkuutaya  atangoipha 
mbalameyo. 
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WHY  THE  GUINEA  FOWL  HAS  HAIR  ON  ITS  HEAD 

—  FROM  [km  Atlli  CltER  SlQRl£i» 
SCHOFFELEERS  AND  ROSCOE 

I 

I 

There  was  a  man  who  one  day  went  hunting  with  his  dog.    On  the  same  day 
one  of  his  closest  kinsmen  suddenly  died,  but  since  he  was  not  aware  this, 
he  continued  hunting.    He  had  not  much  luck,  but  toward  sunset  he  came  upon 
a  flock  of  guinea  fowl,  one  of  which  fell  under  his  arrow.    He  slung  the  bird 
over  his  shoulder  and  turned  homeward  thinking  to  reach  his  village  before 
dark.    But  before  he  realized  it  he  had  lost  his  way.    He  kept  travelling 
around  in  circles  without  being  able  to  s>>ot  a  familiar  landmark.  Feeling 
hungry,  he  sat  down  to  light  a  fire  and  roast  the  guinea  fowl.    The  head,  . 
however,  he  decided  to  keep  to  show  his  kinsmen,  who  otherwise  might  not 
believe  his  story.    Soon  after,  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
village,  where  he  was  told  about  his  relative's  death.    It  was  the  final  day 
of  the  funeral  and  just  after  sunrise  the  heads  of  the  mourners  had  been 
shaved.    He  told  them  his  story  about  the  guinea  fowl  and  how  he  had  got  lost. 
When  some  did  not  believe  him  he  produced  the  fowl's  head.    But  to  everybody's 
surprise  the  head  had  grown  hair  like  a  human  being!   All  shivered  with  fear 
and  ever  since,  the  guinea  fowl  brings  misfortune  unless  its  head  is  cut  off 
and  thrown  away  as, soon  as  the  bird  is  killed. 
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,2.       MNYAMATA  NBI  NG'ONA 

Kalekale,  padali  mnyamata  amene  adakwatira  mtsikana  wokongola  kwa- 
mbiri.    Mtsikana  samadya  nsima.   Ainadya  mazira  a  ng'ona  okha.    Tsiku  lili 
loose  mkazi  uja,  amauza  mwamuna  wake  kuti  apite  kumtsinje  akamutengere  1 
mazira  a  ng'ona.    Mwamuna  uja  adamuuza  mtsikana  uja  zakuopsya  kwake  Kwa 
ng'ona  koma  lye  sadamvere. 

Tsiku  Una,  mnyamata  uja,  adaplta  kumtsinje  ndi  mlamu  wake  kukatenga 
mzira  a  ng'ona.   Ataflka  kumtsinje  'cuja,  adafunafuna  kumene  kumakhala 
ng'ona.    Adallpeza  dzenje  la  ng'ona  ndipo  mnyamata  uja  adalowa  kukafuna 
mazira.   PanthaCrl  1y1  ng'ona  mudallbe  mudzenje  muja.    Idap.1ta  kutali  kuka- 
funa  chakudya  chake.     rmyamata  atalowa  kudzenje  la  ng'ona  Ija,  adastya 
mlamu  wake  pabwalo  kuti  amudzlwltse  ng'ona  Ikamabwera. 

Pataplta  nthawl  pang'ono,  ng'ona  In^yamba  kubwera.    Idall  kubwera 
ndi  utsi  kusonyeza  ukall  wake.    Mlamu  wa  mnyamata  uja  adayamba  kuimba 
nylmbo  kumuchenjeza  zakubwera  kwa  ng'ona. 

Wnodzl:    Mlamu,  mlamu  chili  nkubwera  challrima. 
Onse:    Oangula  matete. 

Mnodzl:    Chlbwera  ndi  utsi  challrima. 
Onse:    C'^ngula  matete. 

Mnyamata  uja  atamva  kuimba,  anadziwa  kuti  ng'ona  idaali  nkubwera. 
Adatenga  mazira  anayl  mofulumlra.  Adathawa  kupita  kumudzi  ndipo  mkazi 
wake  adakondwera  kwamblrl.    Adaphlka  mazira  aja  ndlkudya  ndi  chimwemwe. 

H'mawa  kutacha,  mtsikana  uja  adauza  irwamuna  wake  kuti  apitenso 
kumtsinje  akamutengenso  mazira.    Mnyamata  uja  adaplta  kumtsinje  ndi  mlamu 
wake.   Ataflka,  mnyamata  adalowanso  kudzenje  la  ng'ona  kuti  atenge  mazira. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  CROCODILE 


BY  H.Y.  Mateche 


A  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  boy  who  married  a  very  beautiful  girl. 
The  girl  never  ate  'nsima'.    She  liked  crocodile  eggs  best.  Everyday, 
the  girl  told  her  husband  to  go  down  to  the  river  to  fetch  the  eggs. 
Although  the  boy  explained  to  her  how  dangerous  the  crocodile  was,  she 
wouldn't  listen.    So  everyday  the  boy  went  to  the  river  to  fetch  the 
eggs. 

One  day,  the  boy  went  down  to  the  river  with  his  brother-in-law 
as  usual.    They  searched  for  places  where  the  crocodiles  lived.  When 
they  had  found  their  holes,  he  entered  it.    His  brother-in-law  was  left 
outside  .to  keep  watch,  for  all  the  crocodiles  were  not  at  home.   He  found 
four  eggs  and  took  all  of  them.    Before  he  came  out  of  the  hole,  he  heard 
his  brother-in-law  singing  a  song  warning  of  the  crocodile's  coming. 
The  song  went  like  this: 

One:    Brother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  it's  coming  very  fast. 

All:    Dangula  matete  chalirima. 

One:    It  is  coming  with  smoke  and  flames  of  fire. 

All:    Dangula  matete  chalirima. 

When  the  boy  heard  this  song,  he  know  that  the  crocodile  was  coming, 
so  he  went  out  of  the  hole  very  quickly  and  ran  home.    His  wife  was  very 
pleased  wheri  she  saw  the  eggs.    She  cooked  them  and  had  a  delicious  meal. 

The  following  day,  the  girl  told  her  husband  to  go  downfto  the  r  ver 
to  fetch  some  more  crocodile  eggs.   The  boy  went  to  the  river  with  his 
brother-in-law.    They  looked  around  along  the  bank  where  the  crocodiles 
had  their  eggs.   They  found  a  hole  full  of  eggs.    The  boy  entered  it  to 
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f  . 

Mlamu  wake  adayambanso  kuimba  nyimbo  kumuchenjeza  kuti  ng'ono  idaali 
kubwera.   Mnyamata  asanatuluke  kudzenje,  ng'ona  idafika,  ndi  kulowa 
kumalo  ake.    Mwatsoka,  idawona  mnyamata  atatenga  mazira  ake.  Ng'ona 


NG'ONA  NOI  MAZIRA  AKE 
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II.  NKHANI  ZISANU* 

'  A.   KULENGEDWA  KWA  KAPHIRINTIWA  i 
'The  Cr5ATic*j  Myth  of  Kaphir injuria' 

B.  NAMD7':xAMBE  WA  N  YANG  A  NDI  CH^  m\  CHA  MOYO 
'The  Horned  Chameleon  And  The  Origin  Of  Life' 

C.  CHIYAMBI  CHA  flYANJA  YA  CHILWA 
'The  Origin  of  Lake  Chilwa' 

D.  M'MENE  KHATE  LINABWERERA  '--ADZIKO  LA  PANSl 
'How  Leprosy  Came  Into  The  World' 

E.  CHIYAi'^I  CHA  NYAU 
'The  Origin  Of  The  Nyau' 


•We  are  grateful  to  Prof.  J.M.  Schoffeleers  and  Prof.  A. A.  Roscoe 
for  permission  to  use  their  English  versions  of  these  stories 
which  wii""  appear  in  a  book  entitled  Mbona  and  Other  Stories  , 
Combridge  University  Press,  (expected)  1981. 
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A.    KULEN6EDWA  KWA  KAPHIRINTIWA 

Poyamba  kunali  Chauta  ndi  dziko  la  pansi\  Chauta  amakhala  mulengalenga, 
Pansi  pake  panali  dziko  la  pansi,  lopanda  madzi  ndipo  lopanda  zinthu  za  moyo. 

Tsiki*  lira  mitambo  yakuda  inawunjikana  ndi  kuphimba  mulengalenga. 
Ching*anin9'ani  chinang'anima  ndipo  kugunda  kwa  mabingu  kumainveka  m'mwamba. 

Mulengalenga  munatsekula  ndipo  kunatsika  Chauta,  mwamuna  woyamba  ndi  ^ 
mkazi,  ndipo  nyama  zonse,  mvu1a  ikudza. 

Anafikira  pa  Kaphirintiwa,  kaphiri  ka  pamwamba  pathyathyatha,  m'mapiri  a 
Dzalanyama.    Kenaka  male  amene  anafikira  anasanduka  mwala,  ndipo  mapazi,  ndi 
njira  za  nyama  zambiri,  zitha  kuoneka  pamwalapa  mpaka  lero,    Mapazi  a  mwamuna 
uja  ndi  akulu  kuposa  a  mkazi  uja,  ndipo  ungaonenso  modirda  khasu  dengu 
lowulutsira  mbewu,  ndi  ntondo. 

Zomera  ndi  mitengo  zinamera  padziko  la  pansi  ndikubala  zakudya  zambiri, 
ndipo  Chiuta,  anthu  ndi  nyama  anakhalira  pamoazi  mokondwa  ndi  anapanga  moto 
woyamba.  ^ 

Tsiku  lina  munthu  wa  mwamuna  uja  amasewera  ndi  timitengo  tiwiri,  kena 
kofewa  ndipo  kena  kolimba.    Anatipekesa  pamodzi  ndipo  mwangozi  anapanga  moto 
woyamba. 

Aliyense  adamuuza  kuti  asiye,  koma  sanaw  mvere.    Udzu  wonse  unapsya 
ndipo  Kunali  chisokonero  chachikulu. 

Mkari  mwa  nyamazo  galu  rdi  mbuzi  zinathawira  kwa  munthu  uja  kuti 
aziteteze;  koma  njovu,  mkango,  ndi  nyama  zina  zinathawa  zitakwiya  ndi  munthu 
ameneyu • 


THE  CREATION  MYTH  OF  KAPHIRIMTIWA 


In  the  beginning  there  was  Chiuta  (God)  and  tne  oarth.    Chiuta  livod 
in  the  sky.    Below  him  was  the  earth,  waterless  and  without  life. 

One  day  dark  clouds  built  up  and  covered  th.^  sky.    Lightening  flashed 
and  claps  of  thunder  rent  the  air. 

The  sky  opened  and  down  came  Chiuta,  the  first  man  and  woman,  and  all 
the  animals  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

They  landed  on  Kaphirintiwa,  a  flat-topped  hill  in  the  mountains  of 
Dzalanyama.    Afterwards  the  ground  where  they  landed  turned  to  rock  and 
the  footprints,  and  the  tracks  of  many  animals,  can  be  seen  on  the  rock 
to  this  day.    The  man's  footprints  are  larger  than  the  woman *s  and  you 
can  see  the  two  imprints  of  a  hoe,  a  winnowing  basket,  and  a  mortar. 

Plants  and  trees  grew  on  the  earth,  yielding  abundant  food,  and  God,  man 
and  the  animals  lived  together  in  happiness  and  peace. 

One  day  man  was  playing  with  two  sticks,  a  soft  one  and  a  hard  one. 
He  twirled  them  together  Bud  by  accident  invented  fire. 

Everybody  warned  him  to  stop,  but  he  would  not  listen.    The  grassland 
•was  set  alight  and  there  was  a  great  confusion. 

Among  the  animdls  the  dog  and  the  goat  '-an  to  man  for  protection;  but 
the  elephant,  the  lion,  and  their  companions  ran  away  full  of  rage  against 
man. 

The  chameleon  escaped  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  He  called 
to  God  to  follow  him,  but  Chiuta  answered  ".hat  he  was  too  old  to  climb. 
When  the  spider  heard  this  he  jpun  a  fine  thread  and  lifted  God  up  on  high. 
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^       Nadzikambe  anathawa  pokwera  pamwamba  pamtengo.    Anaitana  Chauta  kuti 

ailKtsate,  koma  Chauta  anamuyankha  kuti  sakanatha  kukwera  popeza  anali  wokalamba 

\ 

kwambiri.    Pamene  Kangaude  adamva  izi  anapota  chingwe  cha  thonje  labwino  ndi 
kukokery  Chauta  uja  kumwamba. 

Ctonctio  Chauta  anachotsedwa  padziko  la  pansi  chifukwa  cha  zochita  za  ' 
munthu  ndipp^'Ramene  amakwera  kumwamba  ananena  kuti  kuyambira  nthawi  imeneyo 
munthu  ayenera  kyfa  ndi  kupita  kumwamba  kukakhala  naye. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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So  God  was  driven  from  the  earth  by  the  wickedness  of  man  and  as 
ascended  into  the  sky  he  pronounced  that  henceforth  man  must  die  and 
join  him  in  the  heavens. 
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B.   NAMDZIKAf'lBE  V/A  NYANGA  NDI  CHIYAMBI  CHA  mVO 

Kalekale  namdzikambe  wa  nyanga  anali  yekha  wa  moyo  padziko  la  pansi. 
Poyamba  anali  wokondwa,  namayenda  uku  ndi  uku,  namasintha  kaonekedwe 
pakhungu  lake  pamene  afika  patsamba  kapena  duwa  lokongola;  koma  patapita 
nthawi  anapukwa  ndipo  amafuna  wina  wocheza  naye.    Anafuna  in'mapiri  ndi 
in*inadambo  koma  sanapeze  wina  aliyense.    Kumadzulo  ndithu  ankakhala  mumtengo 
ndi  kumayitana,  namakhulupirira  kuti  wina  adzamva  liu  lake. 

Tsiku  Una  anaona  mtengo  wabwino,  wotalika  kuposa  ina  yonse.  Anaukwera 
nakhala  mbali  imene  zipatsc  zake  zinali  zozuna  nazidya  mokwamila  tulo  tofa 
nato  tisanamflkire,  mkati  mwausiku  mphepo  inayamba  kuomba  mpaka  inakhala 
mkuntho.   Nthambi  za  mitengo,  zimene  poyamba  zimangogwedera  pang*ono, 
zinayamba  kuvina  mwamisala  mumkuntho  umenewu.    Namdzikambe  adaali  mtulo 
kotero  kuti  sanadzlwe  zimene  zimachitika,  koma  kamphepo  kamene  kadangobwera 
mwadzidzldzl  kanamugwedeza  m' nthambi  muja.   Anagwera  pamwala  umene  unali 
pansi  pake,  ndi  kuphulika,  ndi  kufa. 

Chinthu  china  chcdabwitsa  tsopano  chinachjtika.    Kuchokera  m*thupi 
la  namdzikambe  lija  munafuma  nyama  zamitundumitundu  ndi  tizirombo 
timene  timasambira,  zinthu  zimene  zimauluka,  ndi  zonse  zimene  zimayenda 
padziko  la  pansi.    Zolengedwa  zazikulu  ndi  zazing'ono  zomwe  zinatuluka 
m'thupi  la  namdzikambe  mondondozana.    Potsirizira  kunabwera  munthu. 

Pazolengedwa  zonse  zija  munthu  ndiye  anali  wochenjera  kwambiri. 
Atangodziwa  izi  anafuna  kuti  zonse  zija  zidzimvera  iye.    Njira  yabwino 
yoyambira,  iye  anaganiza,  inali  kupa^sa  nyama  ili  yonse  dzina  kuti 
adziziitanira.   Anali be  nthawi  yochitira  izi  iye  yekha.  choncho  anaitana 
nyama  imene  inali  pafupi  naye,  naiuza  kuti  ipite  panja,  itchule  dzina 
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THE  HORNED  CHAMELEON  AND  THE  ORIGHl  OF  LIFE 

Long,  long  ago  the  horned  chameleon  was  the  only  living  creature  on 
earth.    He  was  happy  at  first,  going  from  place  to  place,  changing  the 
jcolor  of  his  skin  whenever  he  came  across  some  beautiful  leaf  or  flower; 
but  as  time  went  on  he  became  lonely  and  longed  for  a  companion.  He 
searched  in  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  but  found  none.    In  the  evening 
he  used  to  sit  in  a- tree  and  call,  hoping  someone  would  hear  his  voice. 

One  day  tie  saw  a  fine  tree,  taller  than  all  the  others.    He  climbed 
to  where  the  fruit  was  delicious  and  he  ate  and  ate  to  his  heart's  content 
before  falling  into  a  deep  sleep.    In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  wind 
started  to  blow  and  it  blew  up  into  a  great  storm.  The  branches,  which 
had  swayed  lightly  in  the  breeze,  danced  madly  in  the  grip  of  the  storm. 
Chameleon  was  so  fast  asleep  that  he  did  not  notice,  but  a  sudden  just 
shook  him  from  his  branch.    He  fell  onto  a  rock  below,  bvjrst  open,  and 
died. 

Something  very  surprising  now  happened.    Out  of  the  chameleon's  body 
came  all  kind  of  animals  and  insects— things  that  swim,  things  that  fly, 
and  those  that  walk  on  the  earth.    Creatures  great  and  small  came  from 
cha-neleon's  body  in  an  endless  stream.    And  last  of  all  came  man. 

Of  all  the  creatures  man  was  the  cleverest.   As  soon  as  he  discovered 
this  he  wanted  to  subject  all  the  others  to  his  will.    The  best  way  to 
start,  he  decided,  would  be  to  give  every  animal  a  name  so  that  he  could 
call  them.    He  did  not  have  time  to  do  this  himself,  so  he  summoned  the 
animal  closest  to  him  and  told  him. to  go  out,  name  all  the  animals,  and 
return  when  he  had  finished.   The  animal  went  and  gave  every  creature  a 
name,  but  le  forgot  to  name  himself. 
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nyama  zonse,  ndi  kubwerera  pamene  yatsiriza,    Nyama  ija  inapita  ndi  kupatsa 
cholengedwa  chili  chonse  dzina,  koma  inaiwala  kudzitchula  dzina. 

Kutchula  maina  kuja  kutatha,  munthu  uja  anakonza  phwando  lalikulu 
ndi  zakudya  zambiri  naitana  nyama  zonse-    Anaitana  maina  ndipo  nyama 
ili  yonse  imaima  monyadira  ikamva  dzina  lake.    Koma  nyama  imene  imatchula  ^ 
zinzake  maina  sinaitanidwe  chifukwa  idaiwala  kudzitchula  dzina, 

Pamene  nyama  zina  zidamva  izi  zidaseka  kwabasi  mokweza.    Zidaganiza  kuti 
chinali  choseketsa  kuti  amene  wavutika  ndi  kutchula  maina  anzake  aiwale 
kudzitchula  iye  mwini.    Mokwiya  ndi  mwamanyazi  nyama  ija  inalira,  "Mukuseka 
ndani?  Mukundiyesa  ine  galu?" 

Kuyambira  tsiku  limenelo  aliyenseanamuitana  ndi  dzina  limenelo. 

Mkati  mwa  nyama  zimene  zidabwera  paphwando  paja  pana' i  namdzikambe 
wamng'onc  wa  nyanga,  mwana  wa  inwamuna,  wa  namdzikambe  woyamba  uja  amene 
adafa.    Pamene  adaona  kuti  munthu  walanda  ulamuliro  kuchokera  kwa 
anamdzikambe  anakwiya.    Adafuna  kuti  atsutse  ndipo  anauza  onse  kuti  akhale 
chete,  koma  panalibe  wina  adamumvera.    Pamene  adayesa  kulankhula  anzake 
anamuseka,  choncho  anatuluka  nabwerera  ku  nkhalango  kuja,  Kumeneko 
anakapukwanso  monga  lidachitira  kholo  lake,  ndipo  nchifukwa  chake 
timapeza  namdzikambe  wa  nyanga  akuimba  mokwiya  mumitengo  mpaka  lero. 
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When  the  naming  was  finished,  man  arranged  a  big  feast  with  plenty 
,  of  food  and  invited  all  the  animals.    He  called  the  roll  and  each  animal 
rose  proudly  in  answer  to  his  name.    But  the  animal  who  had  named  all  the 
others  was  not  called  because  he  had  forgotten  to  name  himself. 

When  the  animals  heard  this  they  laughed  out  loud.    They  thought  it  ^ 
very  funny  that  the  one  who  had  takan  so  much  trouble  over  naming  the 
others  should  have  forgotten  to  name  himself.   Angry  and  ashamed  the  animal 
cried,  "What  are  you  laughing  at?   Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog?" 
And  from  that  day  everybody  called  him  by  that  name. 


Among  the  animals  gaCTered  at  the  feast  was  a  small  horned  chameleon, 
a  son  of  the  first  one  who  had  died.    When  he  saw  that  man  had  taken 
authority  away  from  the  chameleons  he  was  angry.    He  wanted  to  protest 
and  called  for  silence,  but  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him.   When  he  tried 
to  speak  he  was  shouted  down,  so  he  stalked  out  back  to  the  forest. 
There  he  became  lonely  again  like  his  parent,  and  that  is  why  we  find 
the  horned  chameleon  singing  sadly  in  the  trees  to  this  day. 
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C.     CHIYAMBI  CHA  NYANJA  YA  CHILWA 

Tsiku  lina  madzulo  anyamata  atatu  adaganiza  zokwere  phiri  limene 
linali  lodziwika  kwambiri  chifukwa  cha  uchi  wake.    Kwa  zaka  zambiri 
njuchi  zinakhala  zlkumanga  zisa  zawo  m'phanga  pafupi  ndi  pamwamba 
paphinlo.    Allyense  adati  kukakhala  uchi  wambirl  kumeneko  koma  panali- 
be  wina  adayesera  ktiplta  kukafula  njuchizo,  kungopatula  anyamata  atatu 
olimba  mtima. 

Anakwera  paphirl  mpaka  paphanga  paja  ndipo  pamenepo  anayatsa  moto 
udzu  wouma  umene  anatenthera  mkati  mwa  phangamo  ndi  kufuikiza  njuchi 
zija  kuti  zlchoke  ndi  utsi.    Pamene  anachita  izi  mnyamata  wamkulu  paonse 
aja  anadzipereka  kulowamo  poyamba.    Analowa  m'phanga  muja  ndikubwerera 
patapgoplta  kanthawi  pang'ono  ndi  mphlka  odzadza  ndi  uchi.  Analowanso 
kachiwiri  ndikubweranso  ndi  mphlka  wina.    Koma  atalowanso  kachitatu  mphepo 
yozlzira  inawomba  kuchokera  mkati  mwa  phanga  muja.    Inawomba  mwamphamvu 
nd1  mkokomo  popeza  umu  ndlmo  mumakhala  nsato.    Anachita  mantha  ndipo  ana- 
yesa  kuthawa,  natrya  mphlka  wake  wa  uchi  uja  pathawa.    Koma  atangofika 
pakamwa  paphanga  paja  njoka  ija  inamugwira  ndi  kumupha,  ndipo  anzake 
awirl  aja  amene  anayesa  kumpulumutsa  anaphedwanso. 

Mdlma  utayamba  ndipo  anyamata  atatu  aja  osabwerera  kumudzi,  anthu 
anayamba  kuchita  mantha  ndipo  anatumiza  gulu  lonka  liwafuna  m'mawa 
Umene  mfumu  adalltsogolera.    Pamene  gululi  linafika  paphanga,  linapeza 
matupl  atatu  a  anyamata  aja  ndi  nsato  yaikulu  itawazungulira.  Anakalipa 
ndi  kuyamba  kulasa  njoka  ija  ndi  mikondo  yawo;  koma  idapha  anthu  owerenge- 
ka  Isanathawe  ndlkutsikara  m'munsi  mwa  phiri  Uja.   Mfumu  ija  ndi  anthu 
ake  analthamangltsa,  uku  akunka  naylbaya. 

Am 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LAKE  CHILWA 

One  afternoon  three  young  men  decided  to  climbr  a  hill  which  was  famous 
for  its  honey.    For  years  bees  had  been  building  their  nests  in  a  cave 
near  the  top.    Everybody  said  there  would  be  plenty  of  honey  there,  but 
nobody  dared  to  go  and  collect  it  -  except  our  three  brave  youngsters. 

They  climbed  up  to  the  cave  and  there  they  set  fire  to  the  dried 
grass  which  they  burnt  inside  the  cave  to  smoke  the  bees  out.  When 
they  had  done  this  the  eldest  of  the  three  offered  to  go  in  first.  He 
went  into  the  cave  and  came  back  after  a  while  with  a  pot  full  of  honey. 
He  went  a  second  time  and  brought  back  another  pot.    But  when  he  went 
in  for  the  third  time  an  ice  cold  wind  blew  from  the  deepest  rec:;sses 
of  the  cave.    It  blew  more  and  more  strongly  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
horrible  hissing  noise  for  this  was  the  home  of  an  enormous  python. 
Fear  took  hold  of  him  ^nd  he  tried  to  run  away,  dropping  his  pot  of 
honey  as  he  went.    But  just  as  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  snake 
caught  and  killed  him,  and  his  two  companions  who  tried  to  save  him  were 
killed  too. 

When  night  fell  and  the  three  boys  had  not  returned  to  the  village, 
the  people  feared  the  worst  and  sent  out  a  search  party  in  the  morning 
under  the  chief's  coninand.    When  this  party  reached  the  cave  they  found 
the  three  bodies  with  the  huge  python  curled  around  them.    They  were 
angry  and  began  to  attack  the  snake  with  their  spears;  but  it  killed 
several  of  the  party  before  It  took  Itself  off,  slithering  down  the 
hill.    The  chief  and  his  men  ran  down  the  hill  after  it,  striking  it 
as  they  went.    But  once  down  in  the  plain  the  python  turned  round  and 
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Koma  itafika  m'dambo  nsato  ija  inatembenuka  ndikutulutsa  mphepo  ya  mphamvu 
kuchokera  m'mphuno  zake  kotero  kuti  inapha  anthu  onse  aja  kupatula  mfumu 
ija,  iniene  Inatetezedwa  nd1  mphamvu  za  padera  za  mankhwala. 

Choncho  mfumu  ija  inatsala  yokha  ndi  nsato  ija  ndipo  nkhondo  yoopsya 
inayambika  pakati  pawo.    Zochitika  pankhondopo  zimaveka  kutali.  Potsiriza 
mfumu  inapambana  poilowetsa  mkondo  wake  kukhosi  nsato  ija.    Komanso  pakufa 
nsato  ija  inadzizunguza  pathupi  la  mfumu  ndi  kuphwanya  mafupa  ake  kotero 
kuti  onse  anafera  pamodzi.    M'maisa  misake,  pamene  amayi  amanka  nayang'ana 
mfumu  yawo,  sanalipeze  thupi  lake.    M'mawa  mwake  anapeza  dziWe  lalikulu 
limene  sllinali  malo  amenewa  kuyambira  kale.    Mdipo  dziwe  lija  linayamba 
kukula  tsiku  ndi  tsiku,  kukulirakulira  mpaka  onse  osatha  kuona  tsidya 
Una.    Umu  ndi  m'mene  Nyanja  ya  Chilwa  Idapangidwira. 


KUNYANJA   ■     "^^'^  ^ 
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let  forth  from  its  nostrils  a  wind  so  strong  that  it  killed  all  the 
men  except  the  chief,  who  was  protecteekby  special  powers. 

So  the  chief  was  left  alone  with  the  python  and  a  terrible  battle 
now  took  place  between  them.    Their  moaning  and  hissing  could  be  heard 
for  miles  around.    At  last  the  chief  succeeded  in  thrusting  his  spear 
deep  into  the  serpent's  throat.    But  with  its  dying  spasm  of  agony  ^ 
the  python  curled  itself  round  the  body  of  the  chief  and  crushed  his 
bones  so  that  the  two  died  together. 

Next  mornirig,  when  the  women  went  out  looking  for  their  chief,  they 

« 

did  not  find  his  body.    Instead  they  found  a  big  pool  which  had  never 

r 

been  there  before.    And  the  pool  began  to  grow  day  aft?r  day,  bigger 
and  bigger,  until  they  could  no  longer  see  to  the  other  side.    And  that 
is  how  Lake  Chilwjkwas  formed. 


\ 

J 
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M'MENE  KHATE  LINABWERERA  PADZIKO  LAPANSI 


KalSkale  kunali  atsikana  awiri  okongola  tn'tnudzi  wa  pansi  padziko. 


Maina  awo  anali  Tsekanao  ndi  Ch-^rile.    Onse  ankafuna  kukhala  ndi  ana,  ndipo 


adamva  za  mayi  wokalamba  amene  amakhala  m'dziko  limene  linali  pamwamba  • 
pawo  amene  akanatha  kuwathandiza-    Anali  wochititsa  mantha  kumuyang'ana. 
Anali  ndi  diso  limodzi  lokha,  koma  diso  limenelo  linali  Id  mphamvu  kwambiri 
kotero  kuti  likanatha  kuona  zinthu  zimene  zinali  kutali  kwambiri  ndiponso 
kuona  zachinsinsi  m'mitima  ya  anthu.    Atsikana  aja  anagwirizana  kuti 
Tsekanao  aplte  poyamba  kukaonana  ndi  mayi  wokalambayu  pa  vuto  lawo. 

Ali  m*njira  yopita  kudziko  limene  linali  pamwambwa  pawo  Tsekanao 
poyamba  anakomana  ndi  nyerere  zazing'ono  zime'^e  zidampempha  kuti  ziyende 
naye  pamodzi.    lye  mwaulemu  anavomera  ndipo  kuyambira  pamenepo  gulu 
lallng'ono  la  nyerere  linayamba  kuyenda  naye  pamodzi.    Akangaude  nawo 
analowanso  m'gulumo,  ndi  nkhono,  ndipo  iye  onsewo  anawalandira,  ndipo 
potsiriza  gulu  la  anagogomola.    Onse  anayenda  mosangalala  mpaka  anafika 
pamtsinje  umene  udalemba  malire  a  pansi"  pa  dziko  ndi  dziko  la  pamwamfewa,  - 


ndipo,  mosayembekezera,  anapeza,  mtsinje  uja  utadzaza  ndipo  wakuya  kwambiri 
kotero  kuti  sankatha  kuwoloka.    Koma  kangaude,  monga  munthu  wogwiragwira, 
anakoza  ulalo  ndipo  gulu  lonse  11 ja  linawoloka  bwinobwino.  Posakhalitsa 
anafika  panyumba  ya  mayi  wa  diso  limodzi  uja  amene  anali  wokalamba  ndipo 
Tsekanao  anamuuza  zimene  anadzera.    Poyamba,  anauzidwa,  kuti  ayenera  kugwira 
ntchito.    Mayi  wokalamba  uja  anabweretsa  mawere,  mchewere,  ndi  "sesame", 
zonse  zinasokanirana  ndi  mfumbi  ndi  mchenga.    Iye  adafuna  kuti  zikh^^e 
zopanda  mfunbi  ndi  kuziika  m'magulumagulu  ndipo  ndikuziperera  pazokha. 


ERIC 
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HOW  LEPROSY  CAME  INTO  THE  WORLD 


Cnce  Jpon  a  time  ther^  lived  two  beautiful  girls  in  a  village  ot  the 
underworld.    Their  names  were  Tsekanao  and  Chirile.    Both  longed  to  have 
children,  and  they  had  heard  of      old  woman  in  the  world  above  who  might 
be  able  to  help  them.    She  was  horrible  to  look  at.    She  only  had  one  eye, 
but  that  eye  was  so  powerful  that  it  jould  distinguish  things  at  a  great 
distance  iind  see  the  secrets  in  oeople's  hearts.    The  girls  decided  that 
Tsekanar  should  go  first  and  -  ^  the  old  woman  about  their  problem. 

oh  her  way  to  the  world  above  Tsekanao  first  met  little  ants  who  asked 
•her  if  they  could  travel  with  her.    She  kindly  said  yes  and  from  then  on  a 
small  army  of  ants  became  her  constant  companions.    Spiders  top  joined  the 
party,  and  snails,. and  she  welcomed  them  all,  and  finally  a  family  of 
woodpeckers.    They  all  travelled  merrily  along  until  they  reached  the  river 
which  divided  the  underworld  Trom  the  world  above,  and,  to  their  dismay, 
they  fountf  the  river  was  infloo^;  and  too  c^ep  to  be  forded.    But  the  spiders^ 
practical  as  ever,  made  a  bridge  and, the  party  was  able  to  cross  in  safety. 
Presently  they  reached  th^»  house  of  the  one-eyeJ  woman  and  Tsekanao  made  her 
wish  known.    First,  she  was  ^old,  she  must  render  a  service.    The  old  woman 
brought  out  a  basketful  of  finger  millet,  bullrush  millet,  and  sesame,  all 
mixed  together  with  dust  and  sand.    She  wanted     e  grMits  all  cleaned  and 
sorted  out  and  pounded  separately.    But  ♦rhere  was  no  pounding  pestle. 
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Korra  mphero^nalibe^    fsekanao  sanatsutse  koma  mwachisangalalo  anaplta  ndl 
gulu  lake  li ja'kukamtsinje  kamene  kanali  pafupi  ndi  Kumene  onse  adayamba 
kugwira  ntchito  ija  atangofika-    Nyerere  zinatola  tinjene  tating'onoting*ono, 
akangaude  amaluka  madengu,  ndipo  nkhono  zinatenga  madengu  aja  kumisana  kwawp 
ndi  kukaika  pambali  pamtsinje  kumene  anagogogomola  adayamba  kupera* 
Pasanapite  nthawi  ntchito  yonse  inatha  ndipo  anayamba  kabwerera  kunyumba  kwa 
mayi  uja  ndi  madengu  atatu  odzaza  nai  ufa  wabwino  kwambiri,    lye  anakondwera 
ndipo  anawauza  kuti  agorae  komweko  m*nyuniba  yake  ija  mpaka  maWa, 

M*mawa  kutacha  Tsekanao  amauonetsa  nzera  wa  miphika  ina  inali  yatsopano 
ndipo  yokongoletsedwa  bwino,  koma  ina  inali  yakale  ndi  yowiritsira  kale 
ntchito-    Mayi  wokalamba  uja  anamuuza  Tsekanao  kuti  atenge  mp'   ;a  umodzi 
wakale,  ndipo  mtsinje  umene  ulemba  malire  amayiko  awiri  aja,  Tsekanao 
anafulmira  kuowerera  ndipo  atawoloka  mtsinje  uja  bwinobwino  anatsegula 
mphika  uja  ndipo  anapeza  kuti  munali  mwana  wonenepa  ndi  wokongol-, 

Aliyense  a    isirira  mwana  wa  Tsekanao,  ndipo  mnzake  Chirile  anali 
nsanje,  choncno  anaganiza  zopita  nthawi  yomweyo  kukaona  mayi  wokalamba  uja 
naye*    Koma  pamene  Chirile  anakomana  ndi  nyerere  anakana  Kumkera  naze 
limodzi  popeza  adafulumira  kwambiri.    Zinachitika  chimodzimodzi  p-»iene 
anakomana  ndi  akangaude,  nkhono,  ndiponso  ana^ogomolc*    Mwamwayi  wak« 
madzi  a  .numtsinje  uja  anali  atapita  (atach-.pa)  ndipo  anawoloka  mosavuta- 
Kcra  atafika  kunyumba  ya  nzimayi  wokalamba  uja  anapatsidwa  njere  zija 
zosokonezeka  ndi  mchenga  ndi  mfumbi  kuti  azipatulepatule,  anatenga  dengu 
kupita  nalo  kukamtsinje  koma  analephera  kuzip'.cula* 
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Tsekanao  did  not  protest  but  cheerfully  led  her  party  to  a  nearby  stream  , 
where  they  all  set  to  work  a.t  once,  ^e  ants  sorted  out  the  little  grains, 
the  spiders  wove  baskets,  a.i^Uh  snails  carried  the  baskets  on  their  backs 
to  the  river  bank  ./here  tne  woodpeckers  did  the  pounding.  Before  long  the  ; 
work  was  fip':hed  and  they  .made  their  Way  back  to  the  woman's  house  with 
three  baskets  full  of  the  finest  flour.  She  was  delighted  and  bade  them 
spend  the  night  in  her  house. 

Next  mornir    Tseicanao  was  shown  a  row  of  oots,  some  of  which  were  new 
and  beautifully  ornamented,  while  others  were  old  and  worn  with  use.  The 
old  woman  suggested  that  Tsekanac  take  one  of  the  old  pots,  and  the  young 
girl  accepted  this  advice.    She  was  told  not  to  open  the  pot  until  she  had 
crossed  the  river  which  flows  on  the  border  between  the  two  worlds.  Tsekanao 
hurried  on  her  way  and  once  safely  on  tha  other  side  she  opened  the  pot  and 
found  in  it  a  fat  and  lovely  bdby. 

Everyone  admired  Tsekanao's  baby,  and  her  friend  Chirile  was  jealous, 
so  she  decided  to  go  at  once  and  see  the  old  woman  too.    But  when  Chiriie 
met  the  ants  she  refused  to  let  them  travel  with  her  as  she  was  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry.    So  it  was  with  the  spiders,  the  snails,  and  the  woodpeckers. 
Luckily  for  her  the  waters  of  the  river  had  gone  down  and  she  could  cross  it. 
But  when  she  got  to  the  old  woman's  house  and  wa:  given  the  grain<;  mixed 
with  sand  and  dust  to  sort  out,  she  took  the  basket  to  the  stream  but  could 
not  do  it. 
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Kutada  anatenga  dengu  lija  nabwerera  nalo  kunyumba  Kuja  rr.cnga  n^'r.cr.e 
iye  analirandirira.    Mayi  wokalamba  uja  anamuza  kuti  agone  pomwepo  ndipo 
kummawa  anamuonetsa  nzera  wa  miphika.    Koma  Chi  rile  anaumirira,  ngakhale 
mayi  wokalamba  uja  anamulangiza,  kusankha  mphika  wowala  kwambiri  ndipo  jmer\e 
unakongoletsedwa  kuposa  in?  yonse.    Atawoloka  mtsinje  uja  anadikira  mpaka 
abwenzi  ake  ndi  anasi  ake  atafika  kuti  asirir**  chimene  anakatenga  asanatsegule 
mphika  uja.    Koma  taonani !    Pamene  anatsegula  ar'apeza  kuti  munali  mwana  woipd 
ndi  wazilonda  ndi  zotupatupa  Ihupi  lake  lonse.    Umo  ndiye  m  mene  khate 
linabwerera  padziko  la  pansi  lino.    Kusairvera  malangizo  w:  akulu  kumabweretsa 
metsoka. 
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When  evening  fell  she  tooK  it  all  back  to  the  house  just  as  she  recelyed 
it.    The  old  woman  asked  her  to  stay  the  night  and  in  the  morning  sho\  sd  her 
a  row  of  pots.    But  Chirile  insisted,  against  the  advice  of  the  old  woman, 
on  choosing  the  shiniest  and  most  beautiful  ornamented  pot  of  all.    After  s^e 
had  crossed  the  river  she  waited  until  all  her  friends  a.nd  neighbors  were 
present  to  admire  what  she  had  brought  before  she  opened  the  pot.    But  lo  and 
behold!    When  sue  did  open  it,  the  pot  was  found  to  contain  an  ugly  baby  with 
sores  and  swellings  all  over  his  body.    And  that  is  how  leprosy  came  into 
this  world.    Neglecting  the  advice  of  elders  always  brings  misfortune. 
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E.       CHIYAMBI  CHA  NYAU 

Masiku  akale,  makolo  atangofika  kuchokera  ku  Kaphin'ntiwa  kunali 
njala  yaikulu.   Anthu  anali  ndi  njala  mudera  lonse  ndipo  pamene  zakudya 
mnkhokwe  zimachepa  amayi  anaganiza  zosunga  chakudya  chotsala  chija  kuti  j 
iwo  ndi  am  awo  azidya  kuti  mtundu  usathe.   Abambo  onse  anauzidwa  kuchoka 
m'midzi  ndi  kul.akhala  ku  nkhalango,  kudya  masamba  ndi  mizu  ndipo  ndi  zipatso 
zimene  akanazipeza.    Pa.ialibe  china  abambo  aja  akanachita  popeza  amayi  aja 
ndiwo  anali  eni  ake  enieni  a  mudzi  uja. 

Kunayamba  kuwonekeratu  kuti  abambo  aja  sakanakhala  ndi  moyo  m' nkhalango 
muja.   Anamva  njala  koopsya  mpaka  zinthu  zinafika  poyipa  kwambiri.  Potsiriza 
anagwirizana  zoti  iwo  apeze  njira  yoti  apezere  gawo  lawo  la  chakudya  chimene 
iwonso  anathandiza  kuchilima.    Wina  adapezeka  maganizo  oti  aphe  amayi  onse 
aja  ndi  kuwadya.    M'njira  imeneyo,  iye  an?*i.  abambo  onse  ndi  at.a  adzapulumuk 
ndipo  abambo  adzapeza  gawo  lawo  ^a  zakudya  zimene  zinayenera  kukhala  zawo. 
Koma  ena  anati  zoterezi  zikanakhala  zopusa  chifukwa  amuna  okha  akadakhala 
moyo  pakana<iowa  wophika  chakudya  ndi  kusamala  ana  aja.   Atakhala  m' nkhalango 
muja  kuyesa  kupeza  njira  ina,  mmodzi  anayimirira  nanena  kuti: 

"Akulu  anga  ndi  abwenzi,  ganizo  landifika.  ndikuwululireni 
kuti  muone  ngati  ndi  la  nzeru  kapena  lopusa.    Amayi  watitliamangilsa 
ife  kuti  tikhale  ngiti  nyama  m' nkhalango.    Ichi  ndi  chinthu  cha 
nkhaza  kuchita  ndipo  tiyenera  kuyesa  ndi  kuwalanga.  Ndikuganiza 
kuti  tibwerere  kur.iudzi  titadzikhazika  ngati  nyama.    Pamene  amayi 
aja  akawona  ife  tikubwera  sakadziwa  kuti  ndi  ife;  akaganiza  kuti 
akuputidwa  ndi  nyama  zakuthengo.    Iwc  akathawa  tnwamoitha  ndipo 
ife  tikatha  kutenga  chakudya  chimene  tikuchisowa." 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NYAU 

In  the  olden  days,  not  long  after  the  ancestors  had  come  from  Kaphin'ntivSa, 
there  was  a  great  famine.    People  were  hungry  in  the  land  and  as  the  stores  of 
food  diminished  the  women  decided  to  keep  what  little  there  was  left  for  j 
themselves  and  their  children  so  th|t  their  line  might  continue.    The  men 
were  told  to  leave  the  villages  and  live  in  tf.e  forest,  eating  leaves  and 
roots  and  whatever  fruit  they  could  find.    There  was  nothing  the  men  could 
do  about  it  since  the  women  were  the  rightful  owners  of  the  village. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  men  could  not  survive  in  the  forest. 
They  became  steadily  hungrier  until  their  condition  was  desperate.    So  finally 
they  decided  some  way  must  be  found  for  them  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
food  which  they  had  helped  to  produce.    Someone  suggested  they  should  kill 
all  the  women  and  eat  them.    At  least  that  way,  ,he  said,  the  men  and  the 
children  would  survive  and  then  men  would  get  the  share  they  de«erved.  But 
the  others  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  foolish  for  if  only  the  men  survived, 
there  would  be  nobody  to  cook  the  food  and  lOok  after  the  children.  While 
they  sat  in  the  forest  trying  to  think  of  some  other  solution,  one  man  stood 
up  and  said: 

"My  elders  and  friends,  a  thought  has  just  struck  me.    I  will  reveal 
it  to  you  so  that  you  may  decide  whether  it  is  wise  or  foolish.  The 
women  have  condemned  us  to  live  like  animals  in  the  forest.    This  was 
a  cruel  thing  to  do  and  we  should  try  to  punish  them.    I  propose  that 
we  return  to  the  village  disguised  as  animals.    When  the  women  see  us 
coming  they  will  not  know  that  it  is  us;  they  will  think  they  are  being 
attacked  by  wild  animals.    They  will  flee  in  panic  and  we  will  be  able 
to  take  the  food  we  need." 
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Abambo  onse  amene  analipo  anawombera  m'manja  ganizoii  naikuyamoa 
kugwira  ntchito  pompo.    Adasankha  kumanda,  m'nkha Tango,  ngati  kogwiria 
ntchito  chifukwa  amayi  aliyense  sakadayesa  kufikako  ndipo  adafuna  kuti 
izi  zikhale  zachisisi.*  Amapanga  zisudzo  zofanana  ndi  mkango,  njovu,  ndi  j 
nyama  zina  zambiri,  ndipo  zisudzozi  zimaoneka  ngati  zirombo  zenizeni  kotero 
kuti  zimachititsa  mantha.    Ng'oma  zodabwitsa  zinapangidwanso,  kaliridwe 
kake  kanali  kasanamvekenso.    Abambo  aja  anagwira  ntchito  osatopa  usiku  ndi 
usana  mpaka  sabata  yonse  ndipo  samamvanso  njala,  kupweteka  m'mimba  zawo 
ndi ye  kumamveka. 

Nthawi  ya  chisisira  tsiku  adapangana  lija  amayi  amakonza  chakudya  cha 
madzulo  pamene  mwadzidziazi  adamva  kulira  kwa  ng*omd  kwachirendo  ndi 
kochitsa  mantha  kuchokera  kunkhalango  kuja,  kumene  kunali  manda.  Anaganiza 
kuti  zinali  ng'oma  za  mizimu  ndipo  mantha  anawagwira.    Pamene  anayimirira 
anawona  nyama  zami tundumitundu  kutuluka  kunkhalango  kuja  kumadza  kumudzi 
kuja.    Panali  chipwirikiti.    Amayi  anasiya  zimene  anali  kuchita,  anatola 
ana  awo,  ndikuthawa  kuti  angafe. 

Pame:  epo  abambo  aja  anaputa  mudzi  uja  ndipo,  atavalabe  ngati  nyama, 
anayamba  kuvina  mododometsa  pamabwalo  a  nyumba  zija.    Ng'oma  zija  zinamveka 
kuimbidwa   mofulumira  ndipo  mtambo  wa  pfumbi  unakwera  pamwamba  pamudzi  uja. 

Amayi,  akuonera  kuchokera  m'malo  anabisala  aja,  anawona  kuti  nyama  zija 
zirtaba  zakudya  zawo  ndipo  anachita  mantha  kuti  china  sichitsala  choti  ana  awo 
adye.    Anatumiza  nthumwi  kukapempha  nyama  zija  kuti  zisiye  china  kuti  iwo  ndi 
ana  awo  asdfe.    Amayi  aja  anakhulupirira  kuti  chirangochi  chinatumizidwa  ndi 
mizimu  chifukwa  anachita  zankhaza  kwa  abambo  aja;  ndipo  analonjeza  kuti 
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All  the  men  present  applauded  this  idea  and  set  to  work  at  once.  They 
chose  the  burial  place  in  the  forest  for  their  workshop  because  no  woman 
would  ever  dare  to  set  foot  there  and  they  wanted  to  keep  it  secret.  They 
made  masks  in  the  likeness  of  lion,  elephant,  and  many  other  animals  and 

I 

these  masks  were  so  true  to  life  that  they  were  ter-ifying.    Special  drums 
were  made  too,  the  sound  of  whicti  had  never  been  heard  before.    The  men 
worked  tirelessly  night  and  day  for  a  whole  week  and  no  longer  felt  hunger 
pangs  gnawing  at  their  stomachs. 

At  dusk  on  the  appointed  day  the  women  were  preoaring  the  evening  meal 
when  suddenly  they  heard  a  strange  and  frightening  roll  of  drums  coming  from 
the  forest  where  the  burial  place  was.    They  thought  it  was  the  drums  of  the 
spirits  and  fear  gripped  them.    While  they  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  they  saw 
all  kinds  of  animals  bursting  out  of  the  forest  and  making  for  the  village. 
There  -/as  pandemonium.    The  women  dropped  whatever  they  were  doing,  grabbed 
their  children,  and  ran  for  their  lives. 

Meanwhile  the  men  invaded  the  village  and,  still  dressed  as  animals, 
started  dancing  frenziedly  in  the  open  space  between  the  huts.  The  drums 
throbbed  in  an  ever  faster  rhythm  and  clouds  of  dust  rose  above  the  village. 

The  women,  watching  from  their  hiding  places,  noticed  that  the  animals 
were  stealing  their  food  and  became  afraid  that  nothing  would  be  left  for 
their  children.    So  they  sent  a  delegation  to  plead  wiih  the  animals  to 
leave  something  so  that  they  and  cheir  families  might  survive.    The  women 
believed  that  this  punishment  had  been  sent  by  the  spirits  ber'use  they  had 
been  cruel  to  the  men;  and  so  they  promised  always  to  let  the  men  share 
their  fooa.    The  animal:  ,  when  they  heard  this,  agreed  tc  return  to  the 
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adzalola  azibambo  ^ja  ^uga?/ana  nawo  zakudya  zawo.    Nyama  zija,  zitabra  izi, 
zinalola  kubwerera  kunkhalango  kuja,  ndipo  patangopita  nthawi  pang'ono  amuna 
aja  anabwerera  kumudzi  kuja  kumene  anawasamala  mwaulemu. 

Gule  W6  nyama  anakondwetsa  ali  yense  kotero  kuti  anagarviza  zomavinabe  . 

i 

ngakhale  pamene  njala  ija  idatha.  Ndipo  ndi  m'mene  gule  wa  nyau  adayambira, 
ndiponso  ndi  chifukwa  chake  amavina  ndi  amuna  okha  osati  amayi. 
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forest,  and  a  little  while  Tatar  the  men  came  back  to  the  village  where  they 
were  treated  with  respect. 

The  animal  dance  pleased  everyone  so  much  that  they  decided  to  keep  it 
even  when  the  famine  was  over.  And  that  is  how  the  nyau  mask  society  came; 
into  being,  and  that  is  why  it  is  a  society  of  men  and  not  of  women. 
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III.   NTCHITO  'Work' 

A.  MALAWI  im  *  'Malawi  Today' 

1.  Madzi  Ndiwo  Moyo 

'Water  Means  Life' 

2.  UsoDZi  Wa  Nsomba  M' Malawi 

'Fisheries  In  Malawi' 

3.  Admarc  Imagula  Mbewu  Za  Alimi 

'ADMARC  Buys  Smallholders'  Crops' 
it.  Amayi  Pantchito  Ya  Chipani  Ndi  Ya  Chitukuko 
'Women's  Role  in  Party  and  Development' 

B.  CHAKUDYA  CHABWINO  CHOYENERA  KUPATSA  BANJA 

'Providing  Good  Food  For  The  Family' 

C.  Technical  Vocabulary  Lists 

D.  English-Chichewa  Medical  Dictionary 


♦  These  texts  are  adapted  from  the  bilingual  Malawi  Lero 
posters  printed  by  the  Department  of  Infornation  in 
Blantyre,  Malawi. 
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1,      MADZI  NDIWO  MOYQ^ 

Madzl  njli  wofynlica  kwambiri  kwa  ife  Amalawi,  popanda  madzi.  tonsefe 
sitlngakhale  ndl  moyo^___— ^^'^^ 

Tisadalandire  ufulu  wodzilamulira,  nd1  anthu  a  pang'ono  amene 
ankakhaVa  m'matauni  a  Blantyre,  Zomba  ndl  Lilongwe,  amene  ankwmwa  ifiadzi 
abwino  a  rn'mlpope.    Kumldzl,  anthu  ankatunga  madzi  awo  ku  tizitsime 
tosasamalika  bwino  pamene  ena  anali  kukatunga  kumitslnje  yomwe  inali 
kutali  ndl  kwao  ndiponso  kawirikawiri  madzi  ake  sanali  aukhondo.  ^ 

Pa  chifukwa  ichi,  matenda  amene  amaletyla  anthu,  sankachoka  pakati 

pao.  .  . 

Pansi  pa  utsogoleri  wanzeru  wa  Ngwazi  yathu,  vuto  la  madzi  aukhondo 
m'madera  a  m'midzi  lakhala  likunka  lichepa. 

Zitsime  mazanamazana  aziboola  pofuna  kuti  anthu  azimwa  madzi  abwino, 
wochokera  pansi  panthaka,  kumldzl  ndi  kumalo  a  chitukuko.  Zitsimezi 
'  amaziwaka  bwino  ndi  sitnenti,  poopetsa  kuti  ziweto  zingaononge  pamalopo. 
Bona  lakbalanso  llkuphunzitsa  anthu  za  ubwino  wake  wotnwa  madzi  aukhondo. 

Zokondweretsa  zina.nai  zoti,  pogwiritsa  ntchito  nzeru^  za  chibadwa— 
zoti  madzi  amalowera  kumalo  wotsetsereka— Boma  lapatsa  anthu  ake  mwawi 
wodzlthandlza  wokha  potukula  miyoyo  yao. 
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WATER  MEANS  LIFE 

Clean  water  is  the  life  blood  of  Malawi.   Without  it,  the  nation 

j 

will  wither  like  the  crops  when  no  rain  falls. 

Before  independence,  clean  water  was  for  the  privileged  few.  Only 
in  the  colonial  suburbs  in  Blantyre,  Zornba  and  Lilongwe  could  one  get 
drinking  water  by  turning  a  tap.    In  the  villages  water  had  to  be  drawn 
from  unprotected  wells  or  from  rivers  and  streams.    Often,  the  water 
was  far  away  from  where  it  was  needed.   Often,  too,  it  was  dirty  and 
contaminated. 

And  impure  water  led  to  diseases  and  parasites  that  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  people. 

ijnder  the  Ngwazi's  leadership,  the  problem  of  water  supplies  in 
the  rural  areas  has  been  tackled  with  vigor  and  determination  since 
Indeipendence. 

Thousands  of  boreholes  have  been  drilled  to  bring  clean  water  from 
bel©w  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  villages  and  settlement  schemes  through- 
out  the  country.    Thousands  of  wells  have  been  protected  by  concrete 
aprons  to  prevent  animals  dirtying  them.    Extensive  campaigns  have  l«e€|n' 
mounted  to  teach  people  the  necessity  of  drinking  only  clean  water. 

Even  more  impressive,  by'gaking  use  of  a  simple  natural  law— that 
water  will  always  flow  to  the  lowest  level— the  Government  has  provided 
the  people  themselves  with  a  chance  to  improve  dramatically  their  way 
of  life. 
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Anthu  a  rn'midzi  eni  ake  akhala  akuika  mipope  m'madera  awo,  pofuna 
kuti  azimwa  madzi  aukhondo,  mogwirizana  ndi  a  mu  Unduna  wa  za  Chitukuko 
ndi  Zosamalira  Anthu.    Iwowa  amawathandiza  kubweretsa  madzi  kuchokera 
kumadera  okwera  ndi  kufika  kumidzi  yawo,    Anthuwo  amagv/ira  ntchitoyi 
modzithandiza  wokha,  polumba  ngalande  modzayalika  mipope,  yomwe  mwina 
imakhala  ya  mamailosi  angapo.    Boma  1 imawathandiza  anthuwa,  powapatsa 
alangizi  woyang*anira  ntchitoyi,  zipangizo  zake  kudzanso  mipope, 

Pamakhala  ntchito  ya  kalavulagaga  pa  miyezi  yambiri,  pofuna  kuti 
anthu  ayigwire  mogwirizana.    Koma  malipiro  ake  amakhala  a  akulu, 
chifukwa  choti  amamwa  ndi  kuphikira  madzi  aukhondo  a  m'mipope. 
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Gravity-fed  rural  piped  water  projects  stem  from  the  people.  It 
is  they  who  decide  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  better  water  supply. 
After  consultations  with  Community  Development  officials,  a  pernianent 
source  of  water  is  found  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  area  to  be 
served.    The  villagers  organise  themselves  to  provide  labor  to  dig  many 
miles  of  trenching  for  the  'pipes.    The  Government  provides  expertsT  to 
supervise  the  work  and  funds  for  materials  and  piping. 

It  takes  many  months  of  hard  work  and  cooperation  by  the  villagers. 
But  the  final  reward  of  being  able  to  turn  a  tap  and  have  clean  wate'^ 
for  drinking  and  cooking  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 
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2.      USODZI  WA  NSOMBA  M'MALAWI 

Chlgawo  chosapyola  theka  la  dziko  lino  la  Malawi  ndi  madzi  a  j 
m'nyanja,  a  m'mitsinje  ndi  a  m'maiwe  ndipo  dziko  la  Malawi  lili  ndi 
nyanja  zisanu— ya  Malawi,  ya  Malombe,  ya  Chilwa,  ya  Chiuta  ndiponso  ya 
Kazuni.    Pallnso  mitsinje  yambiri  koma  wodziwika  kwambiri  ndi  wa  Shire 
umene  nd'  wokhawo  umachokera  m'nyanja  ya  Malawi. 

Madzi  a  m'nyanja,  a  m'mitsinje  ndi  a  m'maiwe  ali  ndi  mitundu  yambiri 
ya  nsomba  zomwe  anthu  amazidya  ndi  kuzigulitsa  kotero  kuti  usodzi  wa 
nsomba  ndi,  wofunlka  kwambiri  m' dziko  lino  la  Malawl—njira  zakale  ndi 
zatsopano  zogwirira  nsomba  zikuthandiza  pogwira  nsomba  zambiri. 

Usodzi  umathandiza  anthu  ambiri  mwa  njira  zosiyanasiyana--poz1gw1ra, 
pozisunga,  pozlnyamula,  pozlgulitsa  ndi  pozidya.   Ndipo  khalldwe  lachl- 
dziwikire  la  Angelezi  lomadya  "nsomba  ndi  mbatata  yokazlnga"  'l»^a  mizu 
m' Malawi. 

"Nsomba  ndi  zambiri  ndipo  zill  ndi  zofunlka  zambiri  ku  matupl  athu 
ndiponso  potlpatsa  chuma.    Pa  chifukwa  Ichi  a  Olpatimentl  yoyang'anira 
za  usodzi  wa  nsomba  womwe  all  mu  Unduna  wa  za  Mallmldwe  ndi  Zolengedwa 
akuchlta  chotheka  kuti  .anthu  a  dziko  lino  azipeza  phlndu  lokwanira  kucho- 
kera  munsomba  za  m' madzi  a  dziko  la  Malawi. 

M'chaka  cha  1978,  pafuplfupl  nsomba  zolemera  matani  68,000  adazlgwira 
ndipo  mwa  1z1  matani  3,306  adazltumlza  kumaiko  ena. 
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FISHERIES  IN  MALAWI 

One  third  of  Malawi  is  water  in  lakes,  rivers  and  swamps  and  Malawi 
has  five  lakft— Lakes  Malawi,  Malombe,  Chilwa,  Chiuta  and  Kazuni.  There 
are  also  many  rivers,  the  most  important  being  the  Shire,  the  only  one 
that  flows  from  Lake  Malawi. 

The  water  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  swamps  yield  fish  of  different 
varieties  for  local  consumption  and  export  and  the  catching  of  fish  in 
Malawi  forms  an  important  industry  that  uses  age-old  methods  and  modern 
techniques  yielding  ten:  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fish. 

Fishing  provides  livelihood  to  many  people  in  many  capacities- 
actual  catching  f1sh,  storing,  transporting  it,  trading  it  and  preparing  . 
it  for  consumption.    And  the  English  habit  of  eating  "fish  and  chips"  is 
well  established  in  Malawi. 

Fish  is  a  plentiful  and  relatively  cheap  source  of  protein  in  the  - 
diets  of  many  people  and  there  are  people  who  depend  wholly  on  fish-ft3r 
food  and  livelihood.    At  the  same  time,  the  Fisheries  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  is  doing  its  utmost  so  that 
the  people  of  this  country  can  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the  fish  of 
the  waters  of  MalaWi. 

In  1978,  nearly  68,000  metric  tons  of  fish  were  landed.    Of  these, 
some  3,305lnetric  tons  were  exported. 
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Malo  wodziwika  kwambiri  pausodzi  wa  nsomba  molingana  ndi  mmene 
amazigwirira  ndi  ku  Nyanja  ya  Chilwa,  m*boma  la  Zomba,  Nyanjayi 
njosazama  konse  ndipo  madzl  ake  satuluka  kupita  kulikonse,    Malo  ena 
m* Malawi  muno  amene  usodzi  wa  nsomba  ndi  wofunika  kwambiri  molingana  ndi 
kuchuluka  kwake  ndi  mb'ali  ya  kummwera  kuvuma  kwa  nyanja  ya  Malawi,  mbali 
ya  ku  Mangochi,  mbali  ya  kummwera  chakuzambwe  kwa  nyanja  ya  Malawi,  ku 
Nyanja  ya  Malombe  ndi  kumtunda  kwa  Shire,  kunsi  kwa  Mtsinje  wa  Shire, 
ku  Domira  Bay,  m'dera  la  boma  la  Salima,  ku  Nyanja  ya  Chiuta,  m*boma 
la  Machinga,  ku  Likoma  ndi  ku  Chizumulo  (zomse  ndi  zilumba  zoya- 
ndikana  m* nyanja  ya  Malawi  ndi  mbali  ya  boma  la  Nkhata  Bay),  ku  Karonga 
ndi  ku  Chllumba  kudzanso  m'magombe  wozungalira  nyanja  ya  Malawi  ku  Nkhata 
'Bay. 

Pofuna  kugwira  nsomba,  Amalawi  ali  ndi  njira  zosiyanasiyana  zakale 
ndi  zatsopano  zomwe.    Koma  njira  yodziwika  kwambiri  ndi  yogwira  ndi 
matchera  amene  amagwira  nsomba  m'makha  zikati  ziyesere  kupyola  ukonde. 

Makoka  ndi  amene  amazungulira  nsomba  pamalo  m* nyanja  nkuzikokera 
kugombe  kumene  amakazlkhuthula. 

Maukonde  wokhala  ngati  thumba  amakakokolola  nsomba  mkati  mwa  nyanja 
nkum^jcazlkhuthullra  m*mabwato. 

Ndlye  pall  mtundu  wina  wakalekale  wodziwika  ndi  dzlna  loti  chlll- 
mlra  womwe  suslyana  kwenlkweni  ndi  uja  wonga  thumba. 

Asodzl  amene  amapha  nsomba  zambirl  za  malonda  amagwirltsa  ntchlto 
ukonde  wokhala  ngat^  thumba  pomanglrira  kumabwato  awlrl  amene  amayendera 
pamodzl  pamtunda  wotha  kuutsekula  kokwanlra. 

Kunsi  kwa  mtsinje  wa  Shire  anthu  amagwira  nsomba  m'miyono,  m'maukonde 
woponya  ndi  ena  wokbala  ngati  thumba  molingana  ndi  nyengo  ya  chaka. 


The  most  important  fishing  areas  in  Malawi  in  terms  of  tonnage  it^clude-. 
Lake  Chilwa  in  Zomba  District.    This  lake  is  relatively  shallow  with  no 
outlet.    Other  important  fishing  arsas  of  Malawi  in  order  of  t^^e^r  importance 
are  the  South  East  arm  of  Lake  Malawi,  that  is  Mangochi  area;  South  West  anji 
of  Lake  Malawi,  Lake  Malombe  and  Upper  Shire,  Lower  Shire  River,  Domira  Bay 
area  in  Salima  District,  Lake  Chiuta  in  Machinga  District,  Likoma/Chizumulo 
(which  are  twin  islands  in  Lake  Malawi  and  part  of  Nkhata  Bay  District), 
Karonga/Chilumba  on  Lake  Malawi  and  part  of  Nkhata  Bay  area  on  Lake  Malawi. 

In  catching  fish,  people  in  Malawi  use  all  types  of  methods  including 
traditional  ones  but  the  most  important  ones  are:    gill  nets  (matchera) 
which  catch  fish  by  the  gills  as  they  try  to  pass  through  the  mest  of  the 
net. 

Drag  nets  (khoka)  are  ones  that  surround  fish  on  a  portion  of  the  lake 
and  draw  it  towards  the  beach  where  it  is  hauled. 

The  ring  net  surrounds  fish  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  traps  it  by 
closing  the  bottom  of  the  net  forming  a  shallow  basin  from  which  the  fish 
is  scooped  into  boats. 

Then,  there  is  the  traditional  type  of  sein  ne"-— Chi limi la— which 
uses  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  ring  nets. 

The  trawl  net  is  the  one  used  by  commercial  concerns.    This  is  a  bag 
shaped  net  the  mouth  of  which  is  tied  to  two  boats  sailing  side,  by  side  at 
a  distance  enoug^  to  open  it. 

In  the  Lower  Shii4  marshes  fish  traps,  Castnets  and  Scoopnets  are 
used  extensively  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
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Nsomba  ndi  zoyenara  kuziteteza  ngati  tifuna  kujti  ana  athu  a  mtsogol 
nawonso  adzakondwere  nazo.    Soma  lidapanga  malamulo  woteteza  nsomba 
(Cap.  66.06)  kuwona  m'mene  anthu  akuzigwirira  ndi  kufufuzanso  za  nadera 
amene  nsomba  zimapezeka  zambiri. 
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Fish  is  a  resource' which  must  be  protected  to  ensure  that  future 
generations  will  enjoy  it-   Government  controls  fishing  through  Regulations 
under  the  Fisheries  Act  (Cap  66,06)  and  the  monitoring  of  the  fish  landings 
from  areas  where  fish  stocks  are  assessed  scientifically. 
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3.  '  ADMAff^  IIUAGULA  MBEWU  ZA  ALIMI 

Allml  wamba  a  m'mldzi  m'dzlko  lonse  lino  la  Malawi,  pamodzi  ndl 
eni  naeslteti  ndl  mafamu  aakulu;  amapeza  zokolola  zamblri,  monga  chi- 
manga,  fodya,  mpunga,  mtedza,  nyemba,  thonje,  mapira  ndi  mbewu  zina 
zotero;  zomwe  zamblri  mwa  izo  amazlgulltsa  kuti  apate  ndalama. 

Mwawi  wake  ngoti,  angakhale  kuti  mllmi  wamba  aliyense  amakolola 
michepekedwa;  l^mabe  amathandiza  dziko  lino  potumiza  zokolola  zakezo 
kunaiko  akunja.    A  Bungwe  la  AOMARC  amatsegula  misika  ponseponse  nku- 
magula  mbewu  zonse  zimene  allmiwo  angallme. 

Panthawi  yomweyonso,  Mtsogoleri  wathu  wa  dzikoMino  la  Malawi 
Ngwazi  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda  wakhala  akunena  nthawi  zonse  kuti  anthu 
akefe  tilimblkire  kulima  kuti  dziko  lino  llsangokhala  ndi  chakudya 
choTcwanIra  chokha;  komanso  chakudya  china  chizltsala  kuti  tizlkagulitsa. 
kumaiko  akunja  kuti  tikhalenso  ndi  ndalamerTOchokera  kumaiko  akunjawo. 

Amalawi  amvera  pempho  la  Ngwazi  ndlpo  padakali  pano  zokolola  zawo 
zimakhala  mbewu  zabwino  ndithu.    Mbewu  zofunlka  kwambiri  zimene  Amalawi 
,  amalima  ndl  monga  chlmanga,  mpunga,  nyemba,  kabalfa,  ndiwo  za  mtundu 
wa  nyemba,  chlnangwa,  khofi,  mkondadzuwa,  nuipira,  mawere,  chitow&>vnd1 
mbewu  zina. 

Pofuna  kugula  mbewuzl  kuchokera  kwa  alimi,  Bungwe  la  ADMARCini 
nd1  ffladepoti  12;  ndlpo  Ikakwaha  nthawi  yokolola  dzlnthu;.  1  ItnakhazlKltsa 
mislka  yokwaria  903  kumadera  onse  m'dzlko  muno  kumene  amallma  mbewuzo;' 
ndlpo  yamblrl  mwa  mlslkayo^amaltsekula  kumadera  a  kumldzl. 

V 
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'         :      .  ADMARG  BUYS. SMALLHOLDERS'  CR^ftpS  ^ 

Smallholder  farmers  in  the  villages  throughout  Malawi  as  well  as 
estate  and  large  farm-owners  every  year  produce  great  quantities  of 
maize,  tobacco,  rice,  groundnuts,  beans,  cotton,  millet  and  other  crops 
most  of  which  are  sol/1  for  money. 

Fortunately  for  the  smallholder  farmers  whose  individual  produce 
Is.  not  large  but, who  neverthelesl  contribute  to  the  exports,  of  this 
country,  the  Agricultural  Development  and  Marketing  Corporation  (AOMARC) 
provides  ready  markets  for  any  quantity  they  may  produce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Malawi  leader,  Ngwazi  Or.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda, 
has  always  emphasized  that'peOple^hould  use  the  laVid  fully  so  that  the 
country  is  not  only  self-sufficient  in  food  but  there  is  surplus  for 
sale  abroad  to  ea»n  foreign  exchange. 

Malawians  have  responded  to  the  Ngwazi 's  appeal  and  are  now  pro- 
ducing good  quality  crops.    The  main  crops  Malawians  grow  are;  maize, 
rice,  beans,  peas,  pulsBS,  cassava,  coffee,  sunflower,  sunsun,  sorghum, 
iniUet,  green  grafin  and  s«same  seed  among  others. 

To  buy  all  these  crops  from  farmers,  ADMARC  has  12  main  depots  and 
at  the  height  of  the  harvesting  segson  establishes  over  903  markets  in 
the  fanning  areas  all  over  the  country  most  of  which  are  in  very  remote 
pUces. 

In  bringing  the  markets  close  to  the  farmers,  ADMARC  enables  them 
to  see  the  demand  tha!t  their  crops  command.   This  in  turn  encourages 
smallholder  farmeri  to  produce  more  and  good  quality  crops.    Some  even 
aspire  to  go  into  commercial  farming. 
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Potsegula  misika  kufupi  .idi  alimiwo,  Bungwe  la  ABMARC  1  imawsthandiza 
dlimi  kuti  aone  kufunika  kwa  mbewu  zawo.    Zoterezi  zimawalimoikitsa  alimi 
kuti  azilima  mbewu  zamb^iri  ndi  kupezanso  mbewu  zabwino  kuma-londa,  Alimi 
ena  pamafika  pofuna  kutsegula  mafarnu  aakulu  kuti  azipata  ndalama  zambiri. 

Ti^pita  kumisika  ya  ADMARC  timangoona  anthu  a^li  thukuta  kamukamu, 
komabe  amakhala  alimi  aakazi  ndj  aamuna  wosekerera;  akutenga  mbewu  zawo 
kudzagulitsa  nkumalandira  ndalama.    Amasekerera  chifukwa  amadziwa  kuti 
akhala  ndi  ndalama  m'matumba  mwawo  zogulira  zovala  zabwino,  kumahgitsira 
nyumba  zabwino  ndi  kutjumiza  and  awo  kusukulu;  mosaiwalanso  kubweza  ngo- 
ngole  za  boma  ndi  kugula  zipangizo  zofunika  pantchito  ya  ulimi  pokon- 
zekera  zodzabzyalanso  mbewu  zina  mtsogolo. 

Amalawi  alimbikitsidwa  ndi  -boma  kuti  aW/onjeze  zakudya  monga  c!?i- 
manga;  osati  powonjezera  maekala  ambrri_ayi;  koma  potsata  malimidwe  a 
makono  kuti  azigulit^-^a  zakudya  zotsaWzo  nkulimanso  mbewu  iina  zimene 
zimabweretsa  chuma  chambiri  paekala  imodzl. 

Mbewu  zikachoka  ku  misika  amazitutira  ku  mashedi  ndipo  kurr^eneko 
amazitumiza  kunadera  kumene  zingafunike  kwambiri;  kapena  kuzitumfiza 
kunja  kwa  dziko'lino.  Mashedi  amene  alipo  pakali  pano  ali  ndi  malo  ^ 
aakulu  okwana  makyubiki  fiti  25  miliyoni. 

Kumisika  ya  ADI^ARC  ndi  kui,»ddepoti  ake  samangogula  mbewu  zokha 
ayl;  komanso  amawagulltsa  alimi  zipangizo  zofunika  pantchito  yawo  monga 
mbewu  zosankhldwa  bwino,  feteleza,  mankhwala  wophera  tizilombo,  maklna 
wopopera  mankhwala,  ngolo,1hapulawo  ndi  zipangizo  zina.    Mwa  njira     *  ^ 
Imeneyi,  alimi  amathandlzldwanso  chifukwa  sawononga  ndalama  zambiri- 
zofunika  paulendo  zimene  akadagwirltsa  ntchlto  atafuna  kukagula  zinthuzi 
kumatawuni. 
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The  scene  at  ADMARC  markets  is  that  of  seated  but  smiling  farmers, 
both  men  and  women,  busy  .bringing  their  produce  for  cash  sale.  They 
smile  because  soon  they  wIT  ^hai^e  money  in  their  pockets  with  which  to 
buy  better  clothes,  build  better  houses,  and  send  their  children  to 
school,  not  forgetting  loan  repayments  and  the  buying  cf  farm  inputs 
in  readiness  for  the  next  crop  season. 

Malawlans  t.!<ve  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  to  increase 
production  of  food  crops  such  as  maize,  not  necessarily  by  increasing 
acreage  out  by  using  m-ucm  methods  of  farming  so  that  they  can  have 
a  surplus  for  sale  as  well  as  sp-"1ng  most  of  the  land  for  cash  crops 
that  o^fer  a  higher  return  per  acre. 

From  the  markets  the  crops  are  transported  to  storage  sheds  from 
where  they  are  distributed  to  areas  of  need  or  prepared  for  export. 
The  existing  sheds  have  a  storage  capacity  of  25  million  cubic  feet. 

ADfVr.C  markets  and  depots  do  not  only  buy  crops,  but  also  sell  to 
fanners  fanrlng  needs  fn  the  form  of  selected  seed,  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, spraying  equipment,  farm  carts,  ploughs  and  other  farm  essentials. 
In  this  way,  again  fanners  are  saved  transport  and  other  costs  which 
they  would  have  Incurred  were  they  to  look  for  these  In  towns. 
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4.     ATiAYI  PANTCHITO  YA  CHIPANI  NDI  YA  CHITUKUKO 

Chokondweretsa  kwambiri  ndl  choti  amayi  a  dziko  lino  awonetsa  luntha 
lawo  potumikira  chipani  cha  Malail  Congress  Party  ndiponso  pachitukuko  cha 
dziko  lino* 

Tikayang'ana  pachlwerengero  cha^anthu  chomwe  chidachltlka  m'zaka 
za  1966  ndl  1977  tlwona  kuti  dziko  la  Malawi  1111  ndi  amayi  a  zaka 
zoslyana^lyana  amblrl  poyerekeza  ndi  amuna.   Mwachltsanzo  paanthu 
5,561,821  amne  adawerengedwa  m'chaka  cha  1977,  2,887,289  adall  amayi. 
Chokondweretsa  kwambiri  ndi  choti  amayi  amenewa  akuthandlza  kwambiri 
pantchlto  zokweza  dziko  11^*1. 

Amayi  akhala  akuth:,}.. -/'^  A\  kutumlkira  molingana  ndl  miyambo  yathu 
makamaka  popeza  chakudya  angakhale  kuti  kalero  adallbe  mphamvu  ndi 
udlndo  wenlweni  pomachlta  zinthu.    Masiku  ano,  Iwo  ndiww  amene  akutso- 
gelera  pantchlto  ya  ullml  mr  .amaka  kumadera  a  chltukuko. 

Kuyambira  chaka  cha  1958,  pamene  Prezldenti  Wamuyaya,  Ngwazi 
Or.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda,  adakonzanso  bwino  bungwe  lakale  la  ndale  la  Nyasaland 
African  Congress,  amayi' a  dziko  la  Malawi  akhaU  akuthandlza  kuyendetsa 
chipani  kupyolera  m* bungwe  la  Amayi,  lotchedwa  Women's  League. 

Poyambltsa  bungwe  la  Amayi,  mtsogoleri  wa  dziko  la  Malawi  adawa* 
p^tsa  mawi  wapadera  wokhala  ndi  kufika  pomwe  all  masiku  ano. 
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ERIC 


WOMEN'S  ROLE  IN  PAaiY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  independence  is  the  role  the  • 
women  of  this  country  have  played  and  continue  to  play  in  the  political 
Party,  the  Malawi  Congress  Party,  and  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

'  A  glance  at  the  census  counts  of  1966  and  1977  reveals  that  there 
are  ror-e  women  in  Malawi  almost  in  all  age  groups.    For  example  out  of 
a  population  of  5,561,821  in  1977,  some  2,887,289  were  women.    It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  this  majority  plays  more  than  its  full  share  in 
the  country's  affairs. 

The  women  have  always  played  an  important  role  in  our  traditional 
society  especially  in  the  production  of  food  though  in  the  past  they 
did  not  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  tommunity.   Today  they  take  a  leading 
part  In  farming,  especially  in  the  development  project  areas. 

Since  1958,  after  the  return  home  of  His  Excellency  the  Life  President, 
Ngwazi  Or.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda,  who  reorganized  the  old  Nyasaland  African 
Congress,  the  women  in  Malawi  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  political  move- 
ment through  the  League  of  Malawi  Women,  which  is  otherwise  known  as 
the  Women's  League. 

By  forming  the  Women's  League,  the  Malawi  leader  gave  the  women 
that  rare  opportunity  to  be  what  they  are  now— "a  political  and  social 
force,"  to  use  the  fJgwazi's  own  words. 
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Chlpani  cha  Malawi  Congress  Party  chomwe  chidalowa  m'malo  mwa  chi- 
pani  chakale  cha  Nyasaland  African  Congress  chili  ndi  zigawo  zitatu: 
Bungwe  Lallkulu,  Bungwe  la  Amayi  ndi  la  Achinyamata. '  Chipanichi 
chidagawldwa  monga  phlrl  la  ndonyo  itnodzi  pokhala  ndi  nthambi  m'mldzi. 
Palinso  makomltl  ku  Maellyo,  ku  Madlsltlrlkiti ,  ku  Malljoni  kenaka 
ku  Likulu  kwenikwenl.    Amayi  all  ndi  wowalmlla  m'makomiti  amenewa 
mpaka  ku  Lljonl. 

Pachlfukwa  Ichi,  pall  amayi  amene  all  Aphungu  a  Nyumba  ya  Malamulo 
ndlponso  Nduna  Zazing'ono  za  Boma.    Palinso  Makhansala  a  m'maboma,  a 
m'matauni  ndlponso  a  m'mlzlnda. 

Asungviana  a  dziko  lino  ail  ndi  mwawl  wopita  kusukulu  mpaka  ku 
Yunlveslte.   M'dziko  la  Malawi  mull  sukulu  za  sekondale  za  asungwana 
wokhawokha  khumi  pamene  ena  amakalowa  nawo  kusukulu  zophunzira 
anyamata  ndi  asungwana. 

Asungwana  amblrl  amatslrlza  maphunziro  awo  ku  Yunlveslte  ya  Malawi 
chaka  chlHchonse.    Chokondweretsana  china  ndi  choti  m'chaka  cha  1978, 
asungwana  378  adalandira  madlgiri,  madlpuloma  ndi  masetlflketl  kuchokera 
,  kumakoleji  a  yunlveslteyl .   Palinso  ena  amene  adakachlta  maphunziro 
\wos1yanas1yana  kumayuniveslte  a  maiko  a  kutsldya  la  nyanja. 

Amayi  akulowa  ntchlto  zoslyanaslyana— ya  uphunzltsi,  ya  banki, 
ya  m'sltolo— poonjezera  pa  ya  Unamwino,  yomwe  yakhala  akullowa  chlyambire 
kaTfikale.   Masiku  ano  asungwana  akukowanso  ntchlto  ya  Upollsl,  imene  kale 
sankilganlzira  konse.   Niwonso  a  Capital  City  Development  Corporation, 
ku  Llldngwe  ndi  wonyadira  kwambiri  pokhala  ndi  mayi  woyamba  wa  Chlmalawi 
yemwe  ndi  Mlembi  wa  bungweli  m'dziko  muno. 

4  Op 
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The  Malawi  Congress  Party  which  replaced  the  old  Nyasaland  African 
Congress  has  three  components:   the  main  body,  Women's  League  and  League 
of  Malawi  Youth  (or  Youth  League).    The  Party  is  organized  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  with  branches  at  the  village  level.    Then  there  are  area 
conmittees.  District  Coranittees, , Regional  Committees  and  ultimately 
the  National  Executive  Committee.    Women  are  represented  in  these  com- 
mittees up  to  regional  level. 

As  a  result  of  this,  women  are  Members  of  Parliament  as  well  as 
Parliamentary  Secretaries.  They  are  also  District  Councillors,  Town 
Councillors  and  City  Councillors. 

The  girls  of  this  country  have  opportunity  to  go  to  school  up  to 
the  university.    There  are  ten  girls'  secondary  schools  in  Malawi,  while 
more  girls  are  admitted  to  co-education  secondary  schools  which  take 
both  boys  and  girls.    Many  young  woman  graduate  from  the  University  of 
'Halawi  each  year.    In  fact  some  378  young  women  have  obtained  degrees, 
diplomas  or  certificates  from  constituent  colleges  of  the  university 
up  to^978.    There  are  others  who  have  qualifications  from  overseas 
universities. 

Women  have  gone  into  various  professions— teaching,  banking,  com- 
merce—apart from  the  traditional  profession  of  nursing.    In  fact  a 
growing  new  field  is  that  of  the  Police  Force,  a  thing  that  was  not 
thought  of  for  women.    The  Capital  City  Development  Corporation  in 
Lilongwe  prides  itself  in  appointing  the  first  woman  Company  Secretary 
in  the  country. 
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Amayl  nawonso  all  kallklylkl  pantchlto  za  bizinesi  kotero  kuti 
masiku  ano  all  ndl  sitolo  zawozawo,  maMzlnesI  wonyamula  anthu  ndl 
akatundu  womMe  angakhalenso  magalaja. 

Chlnthu  chachlkulu  choniMe  Prezldenti  Wamuyaya  adachlta  pamene 
adabwera  kuno  kwawo  ndlcho  kuyambltsanso  kuti  anthu  azisunga  bwino 
mlya'^ioo  yawo*    lye  adanena  mosakuluwika  konse  kuti  tisamachlte  manyazi 
ndl  magule  athu  kapena  kulola  kuti  mlyambo  yathu  Ipotere  monga 
mome  amishoni  ankafunlra.    Izl  amayl  adazltsata  popanda  chovuta  ch1- 

chonse  kotero  kuti  sadangotsata  mlyamboyl  kokha  ayl,  komanso  adalkometsa 
mollngana  ndl  chltukuko  cha  dziko  lathu  lino. 

Masiku  ano  amayl  amavala  zov.Ma  za  makono  akamavlna  magule  a 
makolo  athu  ndlpo  arraoeka  nylmbo  za  tanthauzo  zofotokoza  za  moyo  wa 
makono  potsatira  momwe  ankavlnira  makolo  athu*-1z1  amazlchlta  pofuna 
kusonyeza  chltukuko  chomwe  chachltlka  ndlponso  chom^e  chlkunkabe  mtsogolo* 

Kuplta  mtsogolo  kwa  amayl  a  dziko  11no  1a  Malawi,  kwachltlka  chonchi 
chlfukwa  cha  Nkhoswe  yawo  Nambala  Wani,  i^gwazl  Imene  Idalka  maziko 
abwino  a  ch1tukukoch1« 

Poena  zomwe  amayl  akhala  akuchlta  chllandllire  cha  ufulu  wathu, 
tlwona  kuti  Iwowa  akuchlta  zotheka  pothandlza  pantchlto  za  chltukuko 
cha  dziko  lino  ndlpo  ndl  chodzlwlklratu  kuti  Iwo  adzapltlrira  kuzlchlta 
Izl  mpaka  mtsogolo  muno. 
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Women  have  also  entered  business  and  commerce  in  a  big  way,  so 
that  they  own  shops,  transport  companies  and  even  mechanical  workshops. 

One  of  the  main  things  that  His  Excellency  the  Life  President  did 
when  he  returned  home  was  to  revive  our  culture  and  told  us  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  traditional  dances  and  values  as  missionaries  w»nted  us 
to.    Women  responded  to  this  very  well  so  that  not  only  has  our  culture 
been  revived  but  women  have  even  improved  on  it  in  line  with  the  general 
development  of  the  country. 

Women  use  modem  attire  when  dancing  the  age  old  dances  of  our 
ancesters.   They  qompose  sOngs  in  the  contexts  of  the  old  dances  to 
describe  a  modem  situation— to  demonstrate  progress  and  development 
with  a  keen  eye  to  the  future. 

The  prospects  for  advancement  for  the  women  of  Malawi  are  bright 
as  their  Nkhoswe  Number  One,  the  Ngwazi,  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
their  progress. 

From  what  they  have  done  since  independence,  it  is  clear  the  women 
take  the  opportunities  and  move  with  the  country's  development.  And 
surely  they  will  continue  to  be  "a  force"  in  all  fields  of  activities. 
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B.     CHAKUDYA  CHABWINO  CHOYENERA  KUPATSA  BANJA 

KUPJNIKA  KWAKE  KWA  CHAKUDYA  CHOYENERA 

I 

Chlfukwa  chlyarl  timauya  chakudya? 

Thupi  la  muntm;  monga  m'mene  zili  zomera,  limafuna  chakudya  chokwanira 
ndi  choyeneraf  nthawi  zonse.    Munthu  amene  sakudya  chakudya  chokwanira  ndi 
choyenera  amakhaU  ofooka  nd1  odwaladwala. 

Pall  chakudya  cha  mitundu  1tatu  chimene  chimafunika  m* thupi  la  munthu: 

1.  Chokulitsa  ndi  kulimbi^sa  thupi. 

2.  Chopatsa  mphamvu. 

3.  Choteteza  thupi  kumatenda. 

Nd1  chakudya  ch1t1  chimene  tiyenera  kudva  kuti  tikhale  a  mphamvu? 

Kuti  tikhale  a  mphamvu,  tiyenera  kudya  chakudya  chokulitsa  ndi 
cholimbitsa  thupi  'protein'.    Kawirikawiri  m'chakudya  chathu  mumakhala 
mulibe  chakudya  chokulitsa  ndi  cholimbitsa  thupichi.    Chakudya  chokulitsa 
ndi  cholimbitsa  thupi  tingachipeze  m'nyama,  m'nsomba,  m'mazira,  mu  '.cheese', 
in'mkaka,  m'mbewa,  m'inswa  (ngumbi),  m'mafulufute,  m'ziwala,  m'nkhululu, 
m'nyenje  ndiponso  m'chakudya  chon-^  ',ha  m'gulu  la  nyemba  ndi  mtedza. 
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PROVIDING  GOOD  FOOD  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

—From  'A  Guide  to  Health  and  Good 
Food  For  The  Family  by  Cornelia 
van  scelven  for  extension  alds 

the  need  for  a  balanced  diet 

I 

I 

Why  do  we  eat  food? 

The  human  body  is  a  living  thing  and  like  a  plant  it  renuires  not  only 
a  regular  supply  of  food,  but  also  a  sufficient  supply  of  tie  right  kinds 
of  food.    A  person  who  does  not  get  enough  food  or  food  of  the  wrong  kind 
will  be  weak  and  sick. 

What  are  the  three  main  purposes  for  which  the  body  requires  food? 

1.  Body  building  foods  or  protein:    to  provide  materials  for  growth 
and  refiair. 

2.  Energy  foods  or  carbohydrates:    to  provide  materials  for  energy 
and  warmth. 

3.  Protective  foods  or  vitamins:    to  provide  materials  for  health  and 
protection. 

What  kinds  of  food  do  we  need  to  eat  to  have  strong  muscles,  healthy  skin. 

good  teeth  and  nails? 

We  need  body  building  foods  -  protein.  The  Malawi  diet  is  often  short 
of  protein.    Proteins  are  obtained  from  two  sources: 

animal  origin  -  meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  insects,  milk 

vegewable  origin  -  peas,  beans,  groundnuts 
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Chifukwa  chiyani  amayi  apakati ,  a  wana  aknanda  ndi  wana  afunika  kumadya 
chakudya  chaiT»uiri  cholimbitsa  ndi  chokulitsa  thupi  tsiku  ndi  tsiku? 

Amayi  apakati  ndi  a  wana  akhanaa  afunika  kudya  chakudya  chambiri  chokulitsa 
ndi  cholimbitsa  thupi  kuti  apange  mwana  ndi  mkaka  wambiri  wakuti  mwana  aziyamwa. 
Wana  afunika  kudya  chakudyachi  chifukwa  akukula.    Wanthu  odwala  kapena  amene 
akuchi-^a  kumene  afunika  kudya  chakudya  cholimbitsa  thupi  kuti  apeze  mphamvu. 
Ndi  chakudva  cha  mtundu  wanji  chimene  tinqadyere  njala  krti  tipeze  mphamvu 
nd1  kutenthetsa  thupi? 

Kuti  tipeze  mphamvu  tiyenera  kudya  chakudya  monga  chimanga,  mpunga,  mapira, 
mkate,  'buledi',  chinangwa,  mbatata  ndi  ntochi.    Chakudya  cha  mafuta 
chimapatsanso  mphamvu  koma  timafuna  chapang'ono, 
Kodi  tiyenera  kudya  chakudya  chopatsa  mphamvu  chochuluka  bwanji? 

Munthu  amene  amagwira  ntchito  yathukuta  kapena  kusewera,  ayenera  kudya 
chakudya  chochuluka  chopatsa  mphamvu.    Koma  amene  amangokhala  akadya  chakudya 
chambiri  nd1ye  kuti  amanenepa  kwambiri.    Tsono,  muyeso  wa  chakudyachi,  uyenera 
kukhala  malinga  ndi  ntchito  imene  munthu  amagwira  ndi  msinkhu  wake. 
Chifukwa  chivani  chakudva  choteteza  thupi  kumatenda  chili  chofunika  m'thupi 
la  munthu? 

Chakudya  choteteza  thupi  ndi  chofunika  chifukwa  chimathandiza  thupi  kuti 
lizigwira  ntchito  yake  bwino.    Chakudya  choteteza  thupi  kumatenda  chimapezeka 
m'zipatso  monga  phwetekere,  mapapaya,  mango,  malalanje,  maungu  ndi  kaloti, 
ndi wo  za  masamba  monga  kholowa.  khwanya,  mtambe,  mnkhwani  ndo  bonongwe.  Mchere 
umene  pachigerezi  amati  'calcium'  ndi  *iron'  ndi  ofunikanso  m'matupi  athu. 
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Why  do  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  children  need  extra  supplies  of 
body  building  foods  everyday? 

Expectant  and  nursing  mothers  need  extra  protein  to  make  the  baby's 
body  and  the  milk  to  feed  the  baby.    Children  need  it  because  they  grow  fast. 

Peofxle  who  are  sick  or  recovering  from  illness  need  extra  protein  to  give  . 

if  ' 

them  back  the  strength  they  have  lost. 

What  kind  of  food  do  need  to  eat  to  satisfy  hunger  and  provide  energy 

and  heat?  / 

We  need  energy  foods  -  carbohydrates  -  such  as  maize,  rice,  millet, 
cassava,  bread  and  bananas.    Such  foods  are  called  staple  foods.    Fats  and 
oil  also  give  us  energy  but  we  only  need  a  little  of  them. 
How  much  do  vou  need  of  the  energy  giving  foods? 

This  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  you  do,  your  a^e  and  the  size  of  your 
body.    If  you  do  a  lot  of  hard  work  or  play  a  lot, of  games,  then  you  need 
more  of  these  foods.       you  are  sitting  all  day  but  still  eat  a  lot  of 
carbohydrates  you -will  not  use  up  the  energy  and  they  may  turn  to  fat  on 
your  body.  ^ 
-  Why  are  vitamins  Important? 

Vitamins  are  Important  as  tfvey  help  to  regulate  our  body  functions  for 
good  health.   We  sometimes  call  fruit  and  vegetables  'protective'  food^ 
because  the  vitamins  they  contain  help  cfur  bodies  to  fight  disease.  Dark 
green  leaves  are  especially  good  as  are  red  and  yellow  fruits  and  vegetables 
(I.e.,  sweet  potato  afnd  bonodwe  leaves,  tomatoes,  paw  paw,  orangf,  pumpkin, 

carrot,  and  mango). 

As  well  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  vitamlrrt,  we  need  to  have  small 
amounts  of  some  minerals  In  our  diet.  In  particular  calcium  and  Iron. 
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Kodi  ndi  chifukwa  chiyani  mcliere  wa  'calcium'  ndi  wofunika  in'chakudya  chathu? 

Mchere      'calcium'  ndfwofunika  m-'chakudya  chathu  chifukwa  airidpanya  , 
mafiipa,  mano  ndi  zikhadabo.    Mchere  wa  'calciunl^  umapezeka  mumkakai  matemba 
amene  ting  dye  ndi  minga  yomwe,  mawere,  jnchewere,  chana  ndi  ndiwo  za  masamba 
^zoblrjwira  kwambiri.  j 


d1  nc 


Kodf  nchifukwa  ch^iyani  timafuna  mchere  wa  'iron'  m'thupi  mwathu  ndipo 
tingaupeze  m'chakudya  chiii? 

'  Mchere  wa  'iron'  ndi  ofunika  m'magazi  chifukwa  munthu  am^ne  ali  ndi  mchere 
ochepa  wa  'iron'  m'magazi  ake,  amakhala  ofooka,    Mwachitsanzoj  ngati  munthu 
^a^aya  magazi  pangozi-,  pobereka  kapena  podwala  matenda  a  chitoba  amafooka 
kwambiri.    Ngati  mchere  wa^'iron'  uchepa  m'thupi  mwathu,  tWdwala  matenda 
ochepa  magazi.   Mcherewu'  umapezeka  m'ndiwo  za  masambaj)bfr1wira,  m'chiwindi, 
mumtima,  muimpsyo  ndi  m'mazira*  ^ 

KUKONZA  CHAKUDVa 
Ko'di  munthu  adye  chakudya  chochuluka  bwanji  patsiku? 

Chakudya  chlmene  munthu  angadye   oatsiku  thiyenera  kuchuluka  malinga  nd1: 

1.  ^  Zaka  ndi  msinkhu  wake  wa  munthu. 

2.  Ntchito  Imene  liiunthu  akugwira.^ 

3.  Chakudya  chimene  munthu  akonda  ndi  chimene  sachikonda. 

4.  Kupezeka  kwa  chakudyacho. 

Amuna  amadya  kwambiri*  kuposa  akazi.    iJana  ayenera  kudya  chakudya  ch^mbiri 
chifukwa  akukula.    Amayi  apakati,  a  wana  akhanda,  wana  ndi  wodwala  afunika 
kudya  chakudya  choyenera. 
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*Why  do  we-neegi  calcium  1n  our  diet? 

Calp<xm  is  needed  for  the  good  formation  of  bone's,  teeth  and  nails. 
It  is  found  in  m,ilk,  small  fish  (if  eaten  whole  with  the  bones) »  finger 
millet,  chick  peas. and  dark  green  leaves. 

Why  do  we  rteed  iron  and  what  should  we  eat  ta  get  it?  j 

If we  do  not  get  enough  iron  in  our  food  we  get  'anemic'.    Iron  is 
needed  in  our  blood  and  if  we  lose  blood  by  accident  or  at  the  birth  of  a 
baby  or  by  suffering  from  hookworm,  we  can  get  very  weak.   Good  sources  of 
iron  are  dark  green  vegetables,  liver,  heart,  kidney,  and  eggs. 

PLANNING  MEALS 
How  much  food  should  be  eaten  daily? 

The  amount  of  food  eaten  by  a  person  each  day  will  vary  and  is 
determined  by: 

1)  age  and  size  "  . 

2)  the  kind  of  work  the  person  does 

3)  personal  likes  and  dislikes 

4)  availability 

—  Men,,  because  they  are  bigger,  usually  need  more  food  than  women. 
Children,  because  they  are  growing,  need  a  lot  of  food.    Expectant  or 
nursing  mothers,  children  and  sick  people  have  special  food  requirements. 
Everyone  in  the  family  should  have  a  'balanced  diet'.    What  does  this  mean? 

Everyone  should  eat  sc-ething  from  each  food  group  if  possible  at  every 
meal  and  at  least  everyday.   This  will  give  the-  family  a  balanced  diet  and 
their  different  food  requirements  will  be  met.   Meals  s»^ould  be  planned 
•    beforehand,  to  make  sure  that  a  sufficient  variety  of  foodstuffs  is  available. 
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Kodi  tikatj  chakudya  chovenera  titanthauza  chiyani? 

Aliyense     "ncra  kudya  chakudya  cha  magalu  atatu  chokwanira  tsiku  ndi  , 
tsiku  ngati  kungatheke.    Potero  banja  limadya  chakudya  choyenera  chimene  chili 
ndi  zonse  zofunika  m'thupi  la  munthu.    Pokonia  chakudya  onani  kuti  chakudya 
cha  mitundu  yonse  itatu  chilipo.  j 

CHAKUDYA  CHOSAYENERA  NDI  TSEMPHO 
Kodi  anthu  amadya  chakudya  cholimbitsa  thuol  chokwanira? 

M'Malawl  anthu  ambiri  samadya  chakudya  cholimbitsa  tlfupi  chokwanira 
makamaka  amayl  apakati  ndi  a  wana  akhanda,  nthumbidwa,  wana  opita  kusukulu 
ndi  anthu  odwala. 

Kodi  ndi  matenda  wati  amene  amayamba  chlfukwa  chodya  chakudya  ghosayenera? 

1.  Kwashiorkor:    lyl  ndi  nthenda  Imodzi  yodziwika  Imene  Imagwira  Wana 
apakati  parhaka  chlmodzl  ndi  zaka  zlsanu.    Nthendayl  imayamba  ngati 
mwana  angodya  chakudya  chopatsa  mphamvu  chokha  monga  nslma  pamene 
waslya  kuyamwa.   Mwana  otere  sUero  yake  Imatsika  ndlpo  kenaka  nkhope, 
miyendo  ndi  manja  zimatupa  ndlponso  sakonda  kudya. 

2.  Marasmus :    Wana  amadwala  nthendayl  chlfukwa  choti  sakudya  chakudya 
chokwanira.   Mwana  otere  sluero  yake  imatsika,  nkhope  yake  Imaoneka 
ngati  ya  nkhalamba  maso  ake  amakhala  otong'oka.    Tsltsi  lake 
llmasosoka,  llmakhala  lofiira  ndlponso  lonyozoloka,  amaonda  kwamblrl 
komanso  amafuna  kudya  kwamblrl. 
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Suggestions: 

1.  Show  pictures  or  samples  of  the  different  food  groups. 

2.  Plan  balanced  meals  for  the  family  for  a  week. 

POOR  DIETS  AND  MALNUTRITION  .j* 

Do  people  eat  enough  protein? 

In  Malawi,  many  people  do  not  eat  enough  protein,  especially  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers,  toddlers,  school-going  children  and  sick  people. 
What  diseases  are  caused  by  poor  feeding? 

1.     Kwashiorkor;   One  common  form  of  malnutrition  occurs  amorg  children 
from  1-5  years.   This  disease  is  caused  by  a  diet  which  consists  mainly 
of  starchy  food  and  contains  very  little  protein  especially  when  there 
is  little  or  no  breast  milk.   A  child  suffering  from  kwashiorkor  is 
underweight  and  in  the  later  stages  the  face  and  limbs  are  swollen, 
and  the  child  has  little  appetite. 
^2.     Marasmus :   The  other  form  of  malnutrition  .is  marasmus ,  which  means 

starvation.   Starvation  -is  caused  by  a  diet  which  contains  Insufficient 
foods  of  all  kinds.   A  child  suffering  from  marasmus  is  unden«ight  and 
h^s  a  thin  face  rather  like  an  r]d  man  with  bright  alert  eyes-  ""^"^ 
-may  come  out  easily,  become  straight  and  pale  or  reddish  in  color.  He 

•       f$  very  <hin  but'' has  a  good  appetite. 

•  ; 

*  *  'l '  "* 
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3.    Kuchepa  magazl :   Nthendayl  Imayamba  ngati  mchere  wa  'iron*  uchepa 
m'magazl.    Kuno  ku  Malawi  nthendayl  Ingathe  kupezeka  chifukwa  cha, 
Malungo  ndi  kuchepa  kwa  mchere  wa  'Iron'  m'chakudya.    Kuchepa  kwa 
magazl  kungayambe  chlfukwa  cha  njoka  za  m'mlmba  monga  nthenda  ya 
chltopa  ndl  llkodzo.   Munthu  wodwala  nthendayl  amafooka  msanga,  | 
khungu  lake  Umaoneka*  loyera  ndlponso  mkati  mwa  chlkope  cha  m'munsi 
m'umaoneka  moyera  kusonyeza  kuti  allbe  magazi  ambirl-    Wana  odwala 
nthendayl  sasangalala.    Nthendayl  ndl  yoopsya  makamaka  kwa  amayl 
apakati,*  a  wana  akhanda  ndl  wana  chlfukwa  Imawafooketsa. 
Chlfukwa  chlvani  mabanja  wena  samadya  chakudya  chabwino  chokwanira? 

Mabanja  wena  sakudya  chakudya  choyenera  ndl  chokwanira  chlfukwa  cha: 

1.   Kusadzlwa  ubwino  wa  chakudya  chosiyanaslyana. 

2-    Kugulltsa  chakudya  chonse  chabwino  chlmene  amalima  osasungako  china 
kuti  azidva  monga  mwachitsanzo  mtedza. 

3.   Miyambo  kuti  asamadye  chakudya  china  monga  kuletsa  wana  kudya  mazlra. 

'4.    Kugula  chakudya  chlmene  sichlli  chofunlka  ^' thupl  ngati  zakumwa 
monga  kokakola. 

5.    Kus^iweta  nkhuku  m*mabanja  wena  ndiponso  chlfukwa  chosallma  ndiwo  za 

masamba. 
Zoyenera  kuchlta: 

1.  Pangani  ulendo  okayenda   kuchlpatala  ndlpo  funsani  a  dokotola 
kapena  a  naniwino. 

2.  Afunseni  kuti  >kuonetsen1  wodwala  matenda  a  kwashiorkor > 
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3.     Anaemia;    This  can  be  caused  by  lack  of  iron  in  the  blood.   The  red 
coloring  matter  is  reduced  and  makes  the  blood  pale.    In  Malawi  it  may 
be  due  to  malaria  and  a  shortage  of  iron  in  the  diet.    Anaemia  is  also 
caused  by  certain  types  of  worms,  for  example  hookworm  and  roundworm 
and  also  biharzia.   A  person  suffering  from  anaemia  becomes  tired  y/erj^ 
easily.    The  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid  will  look  very  pale  and  the 
skin  paler.    Children  suffering  from  anaemia  are  not  as  active  as  when 
they  are  well.    It  is  especially  dangerous  for  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers,  babies  and  children,  making  them  weak. 

What  are  the  reasons  why  some  families  do  not  eat  enough  foods? 

1.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  value  of  various  foods. 

2.  Available  good  food  is  sometimes  all  sold  and  nothing  kept  for 
eating,  for  example,  groundnuts. 

3.  Food  taboos,  preventing  use  of  such  foods  as  eggs. 

4.  Purchase  of  prestige  foods  of  little  food  value,  for  example' 
mineral  drinks. 

5.  Some  families  do  not  grow  vegetables  or  keep  poultry. 
Suggestions: 

1.  Ask  a  doctor  or  nurse  to  talk  to  the  group  about  malnutrition. 

2.  Arrange  a  visit  to  a  hospital,  asking  the  person  in  charge  to  let 
the  group  see  malnutrition  cases. 
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C.    TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY  LISTS 

Forest  Management 


afforestation 

kubzala  mitengo 

arboriculture 

kubzala  mitenqo  yokonqoletsa  malo 

beating  up 

kuwokera 

clear  felling 

-    ^         kuyeretsa  | 

coppice 

mohukira 

exotic  trees 

mitenqo  yachilendo 

forest  management 

kasamalidwe  ka  nkhalango 

forestry  nurser>' 

nazal e  va  mitenqo 

forest  protection 

kuteteza  nkhalanqo 

hardwoods 

mitenqo  yolimba 

indigenous  trees 

mitenqo  yosachokera  maiko  a  kwina 

land  preparation 

kutipula 

mixed  plantations 

malo  a  mitenqo  ya  mitundumitundu 

natural  regeneration 

kudzimerera 

plantation 

malo  a  mitenqo 

productive  forest 

—  nkhalanqo  vooindulitsa 

pulpwood 

mitenqo  ya  maoeoala 

pure  plantation 

malo  a  mitenqo  va  mtundu  umodzi 

rotation 

kasinthasintha  wa  mbewu 

softwoods 

mitenqo  yofewa 

thinning 

kuoatula  mitenqo  yofooka 

tree  planting 

kubzala  mitenqo 

wMdi  no 

kuoalira 

yield 

zokolola  . 

forestry  boundary 

malire  a  nkhalanqo 

forest  rules 

malamulo  a  kasamalidwe  ka  nkhalango 

public  land 

malo  amene  boma  likuqwiritsa  ntchito 

river 

mtsinje 
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II.    Land  Husbandry,  Land  Use  and  Soils 
artificial  waterway 
bund 
clay 

contour  farming 

erosion 

land 

land  husbandry 
multiple  use 
rotation  in  farming 
rotation  grazing 
runoff 
sand 

5cn  conservation 
soil  erosion 
soil  fertility 
terrace 
waterway 
watershed 

watershed  management 


I 


nqalande  ya  madzi 
mquld 
makande 

kulima  molambala  mtsetse 
kukokoloka  kwa  nthaka 
malo 

masamalldwe  a  malo 

cha  ntchlto  zambiri 

kulima  fflosinthaslntha  mbewu 

kuslnthaslntha  malo  odvetsera  ^zlweto 

madzi  a  mvula  ovenda  pamwamba 

mchenga 

kuteteza  nthaka 
kukokoloka  kwa  nthaka 
chonde 
terasi 

modzera  madzi 
woqwera  mitslnje 

kasamalldwe  ka  malo  aqwera  mitsinje 


III.    Water  Resource  Management 
catchment  area 
drainage  basin  , 
evaporation 
flood 

ground  water 
Intermittent  streams 


ERLC 


khwawa 
khwawa 
kupepeluma 

kusefukira  kwa  madzi 

madzi  a  mvula  amene  amaloWa  m' nthaka 

timltslnje  towuma  chlrimwe 
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ERIC 


perennial  stream 
precipitation 
raindrops 
spring 

stream  density 
water  pollution 

IV.   Aquatic  Ecology 
breeding  habits 
feeding  habits 
f1n 

f1?h  management 

lake 

pond 

rapids  zone 

transparency 

turnover 

V.    Irrigation  and  Drainage 
artificial  drainage 
breach 
bund 
canal 
dam 

evaporation 

fertilizer 

Irrigation  canals 

irrigation  water 

saline  soil 

water  conservatiort 
♦ 
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mitsinje  sosaphwa 
mvula 

madontho  a  mvula 
kasup^ 

kuchuluka  kwa  mitsinje 
kuipitsidwa  kwa  madzi 

maberekedwe 

madyedwe 

zipsvepsye 

kasamalidwe  ka  nsombaj 

nyanja 

chithaphwi 

dera  la  mathithi 

kuonekera 

phindu 


michera 

kugamula 

mgula 

nqalande  va  madzi 
damu 

kupepeluma 
fetereza 

ngalande  zotsiririra 
madzi  otsiririra 
nthaka  mchere 

kaowiritSidwe  ntchito  bwinc  ka  madzi 
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Wlldlife  Ecology  and  General  Conservation 


carnivores 

competition 

conservation 

decay 

herbivores 

limiting  factor 

management 

mutualism 

natural  resources 

nutrients 

omnivore 

overpopulation 
pesticides 
pollution 
population 
population  growth 
territory 
transpiration 
urbani  zatlon 
wildlife  management 


nvama  zimene  zimedya  nyama  lina 

mpikisano 

kasamalidwe 

kuwola  j 

nvama  zimene  sizidya  nyama  zina 

choletsa 

kasamalidwe 

kukhala  mothandizira 

zolenqedwa 

zakudya  za  mbewu 

nvama  zimene  zimadya  nvama  zina 
nqakhalenso  zomera 

kuchulukitsa 

mankhwala  oohera  tizirombo 

kudetsa ,  kuipi tsa 

kuchuluka 

kachulukidwe 

dziko 

kupuma  kwa  mitenqo 

kuchuluka  kwa  anthu  a  m'tawuni 

kasamalidwe  ka  nyama  za  mnkhalanqo 
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organization  In  Malawi,  the  VSO. 
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NOTES  ON  USAGE 


This  dictionary  is  exactly  as  its  title  suggests-basic.    It  is  by 
no  means  comprehensive  and  may  well  contain  a  number  of  inaccuracies, 
for  which  I  apologise. 

As  It  has  been  compiled  in  the  Hulanje  District  of  Malaoi  this  will 
be  reflected  In  the  prevalence  of  words  most  commonly  used  in  that  dis- 
trict.   It  should  be  relatively  simple  for  someone  working  elsewhere  in 
Malawi  to  establish  the  most  coninon  usages  in  their  own  place  of  work. 

In  my  own  experi ence  every  minute  spent  in  attempting  to  grasp  the 
elements  of  Chichewa  has  later  resulted  in  a  much  greater  saving  in  time 
not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
act  as  interpreter. 

1  hope  subsequent  medical  volunteers  will  edit  and  extend  the 
vocabulary  outlined  here.    If  volunteers  are  ever  to  pliy  a  part  in  the 
extension  of  Primary  Health  Care  then  a  command  of  their  loc^l  languages 
is  going  to  be  even  more  essential  than  for  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
largely  in  a  hospital  setting. 

A.  W.  Cameron 
Mulanje,  July  '79. 
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THE  SKELETON 
A  bone 

tendon,  ligament 
joint 

skull,  cranium 

occiput;  back  of 
head 

anterior  fontanel le 
back,  backbone 
lower  back,  sacrum 

sternum 
rib 

jaw-bone 
tibia,  shinbone 


knee 


muscles 


MAFUPA' 
pfupa 

mtsempha 

mfundo 

ahibade 
nkhongo 

liwombo 

msarta 

nkolokolo 
ohifuzi 

okifioM 

nthiti 

nsagwada 
Gkibfjccno 

neongdla 

m$olo 

kakolo 

bondo 
bombono 

minofu 


NOTES 

ahipfupa-   a  large  (marrow) 
bone. 

general  word  for  blood  vessel 
also. 

also  a  knot,  tumour,  or  in- 
flamned  gland. 

also  Ghigasa  ' 

chankhongo^  at  the  back  of 
the  head. 


pficpa  la  maana  -  vertebra, 
usually  used  by  female. 

a  general  wor^^for  chest. 


also  soft  tissues. 


sciatica 
rheumati  sm 
a  splint 
deformity 
accident,  mishap 


niiainakxizi 

nycancxkazi 

thabtXL 

Ghilema 

ngozi 


less  common, 
lit.  a  plank. 


to  walk 

walk  with  a  limp 
be  lame 


^punduka 
rrmndo 


e.g.  after  spraining  one's 
ankle. 

from  birth. 
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THE  SKELETON  (corjt. ) 
break,  fracture 

be  fractured 

set  a  bone 

be  bound  together 

amputate 

be  wounded,  hurt 
dislocate 

sprain 


Mafwpa 
'thyola 

^ thy  oka 


'lumikiza 
•lumikizidua 

'puetekq 

^^luka 
^bzungimuka 

^pinya 


Notes 


''Muendo  wathyoka."  "The  leg 
Is  broken." 


THE  LIMBS 

ZIWALO 

arm,  forearm 

mkono 

hand 

dzcmja 

wrist 

mfundo  ya 

dzanja 

finger 

chala 

thumb 

ohala  aha 

fftCOttJUi 

elbow 

ahigongono 

haaukuBuku 

shoulder 

phuzi 

phmxL 

armpit 

mkhuccpa 

palm               _  L 

finger  nail 

chikhadabo 

fist 

faiti 

rtkhpreya 

boko$0ni 

NOTES 


dzanja  la  manja  the  right  hand. 
dzanja  la  manzeve  the  left  hand. 


English 

more  particularly  a  blow  with 
the  fist. 


leg,  lower  limb 


mmdo 
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THE  LIMBS  (cont.) 


ZIUALO 


MOTES 


foot 

sole  of  foot 

*ank1e 

toe 

knee 

muscles  of  calf 
/.hip 
thigh,  lap 
edge  of  toe-nail 


phazi 

kuphazi 

kakolo- 

ahala 

bondo 
bo^bono 

katumba 

thako 

nohafu 

nkhalusa 


quite  imprecise 


pi.  matako  buttocks 
also  edge  of  finger-nail 


swell,  be  oedematous 

''myendo  yaticpa.  "  "The  legs 
are  swolleft."' 

bump,  knock 

bend,  fold 

'ytdplnde  miyendo."  "Could  you 
bend  your  legs."  ' 

straighten 

relax,  loosen 

catch,  take  hold  of  ^ 

run 

run  away  or  abscond  -  kuthaixx.. 

move  (down) 

(kfi  munai) 

lifti  raise  up 

,rtyamula 

*'Nyamlani  mat^!  "Lift 
your  bottom'" 

be  cramped 
"Pins  &  needles" 

also  ''dzanzi"  sleeping  of 
the  hands  or  feet  but  appli- 
cable to  muscles. 
'Wcono  womga  ndiruzukhalira 
rdiye  waahita  dzoMi."   "I  was 
sitting  on  my  hand  and  now  I 
have  pins  and  needles." 

THE  HEAD  &  FACE 

MUTU  mi  NKBOPE 

NOTES 

The  head 

\  mutu 

''Hutu  uCndi)  pueUka"  "I  have 
a  headache." 

-face  nkhope 

aya($)  diao^fmaao)      'Dieo  latupa.^'   "The  eye  is 

swollen." 
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THE'HS^D  &  FACE  (cont. ) 
nose,  nostril 


ear 

mouth- 

tongue 
neck 

4 

throat 
hair 


:WTU-  mi  NKHOPE 

'  mfuno 
mohxmo 

khutu 
,  pa  feamwa 


lilifne 
lilume 
liVaka 

khosi 

(m)  mero 


tsitst 


NOTES 


"Khutu  likutaya  mafinya. " 
"The  ear  is  discharging  pus." 

"T$egulani  pa  kamua^  ridipo 
muzipwna!"   "Open  your  mouth  . 
and  breathe!"  i 


"Ndili  ndi  nstcngu  (pa  khoai)  • 
pa  mero."  "I  have  a  sore 
throat.'* 

used  invariably  in  the  singular. 


forehead,  brow 

tnphujftt 

tooth  (te€th) 

dzino  (mono) 

"Ndikumva  dzino."   "I  have  a 

toothache." 

chin 

ckibtxcno 

also:    ahigadza^  ohiga(m)wa 

»  * 

mloffio 

mlomo  wa  mwomfca" the  upper  lip 

mlomo  i»wJ!cunatr-the  lower  lip 

conjers  of  mouth 

ndukutu 

also  jaws,  angle  of  Jaws. 

naati  , 

beard 

ndabvu 

razor  ♦ 

njerc^  njera 

* 

cheek 

taaya 

gums 

nguluanma 

often  >efers  to  gums  of  baby 

uainini 
nkhcma 

with  teeth 

tonsil 

lilahalaka 

seldom  used 

"Adam's  apple" 

nkhuiko 

brains 

moTvgot  bongo 

eyeball 

diao 

eyelid 

ohihopa 

eyelashes,  ^ebrow 

naidza^ 

ERIC 
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THE  HEAD  &  FACE  (ct.) 
blindness 

stye 

deafness 
corneal  opacity 
epis taxis  ^ 
earache 

dandruff 
goitre  ^ 

meni  ngltis 

cerebral  malaria 

nasal  catarrh, 
common  cold 

bloodshot  eyes 
hiccoughs 


stammering 
wax 

blind  person 

deaf  person 
dumb  person 
spectacles 


MVTU  mi  NKHOPE 

khungu  ' 
(la  maso) 

naeahera 
neckera 

gonthi 

rtg'ala 

m'khamp',nmo 

m^khutu 

pfundu 

akidokhomiro 
ckCtsokomiro 

matenda 
bongo 

malungo 
akulu 

chimpfine 
maso  ofiiva 


NOTES 

also  sk1n  -  a  tonal  word 


"Mikumva  m'khutu''  "I  an 
have  earache" 


Not  ver/  specific 

lit.  the  big  fever  or  malaria 


as  In  measles,  loose  for 
conjunctivitis 


ahidikhodikho   a  small  piece  of  cloth  or 
chidikhundikhH    thread  from  the  baby's 
clothing  Is  often  placed 
over  a  baby's  forehead  to 
treat  this. 


chiiwibwi 
mavutu 

phula 
m'khutu 

munthu  wa  khungu 
boliboli 


real  stammering 
more  a  hesitation 


gonthi 

bububu 

,mandala 
magalaai 


Trnbewewe 


to  see 

hear,  understand* 
feel,  listen 


ku^orn 
'^penya 
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THE  HEAD  &  FACE  (ct.) 
talk I  speak 

tell.  Instruct 


MUTU  NDI  NKHOPE 
^Umkhula 


NOTES 


converse  at  length 


smell 

taste 
lick 

cry,  mourn 
sneeze 

blow  the  ncse 

open  one's  mouth 
riinse  one's  mouth 
hicdough 

wash  the  face 
squint 


--Ytunkhiza 

^nunkha 

--mkhira 

^yetsemula 


smell  badly 
smell  pleasantly 


"Oealira!"  "Don't  cryT 
to  a  child 


-minitsa  blow  someone  else's 
nose 


-ta^gula  pa  hamki 
-^Ghita  nohivinohiri 

^yang  ^anira 
m^akimphepete 
^ycffig ^centra  m^ohmbali 


THE  CHEST 
The  lung 

breast 
diaphragm 


"bosom" 


CHIFUWA 

phapu 
pccpu 

here 

okipfunda  mtima 
ahifunatc 


NOTES 


expressed  by  holding  two  hand- 
ful s  of  anything  against  the 
breast.   Also  "bra". 


bronchitis  akif^ 

common  cold  Ghifuu)a 

chimpfine 
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THE  CHESJ  (cont- ) 
cough 


T.B. 

pneumonia 
pleurisy 

Influenza 
asthma 


CBIFUWA 

ahitsokomolc 
chihoao 

matenda  a  T.B. 

chifMa 

chaakikulu 

chibayo 

chibayo 
\ahi8oma 


NOTES 


GhikoQO  ahachikuZu  eto. 


sharp  pa1n  1n  chest,  vomiting,  fever 
a  sharp  pain  In  the  chest  like 
pleurisy 

all  rather  non-specific 


sputum,  phlegm 

blood-stained  sp. 

spittle,  saliva 

breath,  air 
mucus  of  the  nose 
nasal  discharge, 


makhololo 

makhclolo  a 
magazi 

malobvu 
mate 

mphueya 

'chimpfine 

incofttftcL 


'HaVe  you  spit?" 


to  breathe 


breathe  with  diffi- 
culty, gasp 

be  out  of  breath 
cough 

spit 


ku'^puma 


^koka  mtim 

^tha  phuTKi 

--khoBomolc 
^tBokmoia 

-tatra  mate 
^labvula 


^'Mukupwna  Iwino?''   "Are       '  ^\ 
you  breathing- well?"    If  the 
answer  Is  no,  the  patient 
might  have  exertional  dyspnoea, 
asthma,  etc.  * 

often  In  dying 

also  'VefU-wefU!'' 
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THE  HEART. 4  BLOOD 

The  heart 
blood 

artery,  vein 
blood  vessel 


small  artery  or 
blood  vessel 

clotted  blood 


dizziness 


}1TIMA  HDI  MAGAZI 
magazi 

mtcotzt 


NOTES 


'^tifuna  kukltpatsani  rtadzi 

"We  want  to  giv6  you  some 
fluid  into  a  vein  A 


ndopa 
mlcpa 
mulcpa 

oKizungulive     whirling  around 


have  paliptatlons 

have  high  B.P/ 
have  heart  pain 
have  oedema  of  legs 

be  anaemic 


mtcma  uthamccnga  lit.  the  heart  is  running 
gu!  gu!  gu!' 
tkit  tki!  thi! 

magazi  athamanga  kuambiri 

mtima  vsmm^  upweteka 

mCyendo 
yatupa 

magazi  Bali 
bwifto 


have  varicose  veins 

mCtsempha 
imatupa 

jaundice 

Ghikasu 

/ 

beat  (pulse) 

'-gunda 

faint 

^komoka 
^gwapo 

come  round 

'-tsitoimka 

coagulale 

•^gwivoyvoi 

spurt  out 

^chovola 
^pulika 

feel  dizzy 

wwa  akCzungulire 
"^a  Ghizurrtbazumba 
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THE  HEART  &  BLOOD  (ct. )        MTIMA  NDI  MAGAZI 


NOTES 


be  pale,  g^ay  in 
colour,  look  weak 


swollen  lymphatic 
glanda 

epilepsy 

swelling 
(of  glands) 


^twnbulukcL  being  stunt  -  pinimbidzika  ^ 
»nycmoloka 


mjonabere 


ohotupa 
mf*4ytdo 


particularly  in  the  groins 
or  armpits  after  sepsis. 


many  other  words  -  see  SKIN 


THE  ABDOMEN 

The  organs 
stomach 

bowels,  intestines 
large  intestines 


small  intestines 


bilharzia 
dysentery 


\ 


\ 


\ 


(M')MIMBA 
Ziuclo 

nxitujnbo 

matumbo 
akulu 

maturroo 
ung'ono 

ntumbC'' 

mphafa 
ohiwirtdi 

vnpyo 
(i^zi)  ' 

kapamba 

Tfichcfftbo 

(m')ohiuno 


likodzo 
kamuazi 


NOTES 

also  meani  limbs 


also  ?rectum 


also  umbilical  cord. 


a  disease  with  blood  and  mucus 
in  the  stool 


cholera  ^  ^  kolera 

stomach  disorder  \^     ohinohofu        biliousness,  vomiting  yellow 


jaundice 
intestinal  worms 


material  -  nahcfu 

\    ohikasu  *the  yellowness^ 

^nyongotoai 
\tjoka  ya  m'mimb^ry  ^ 
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THE  ABDOMEN  (cont.)  (M')MIMBA  NOTES 

threadwonns  riyere 


bile 

stool,  excrement 
pus 

vomiting,  vomit 

heartburn 
thirst 
hunger 
laxative 

hiccough 

wind,  flatus 

flatulence 

enema 


ndulu 
ahimbudzi 

Tudzi 

mafinya 

ohiaanzo 

accma 

moBcmzo 

ahilnngulira 

iudzu 

ngala 

mankhjxzla 
o^taegula 

nohCriakilc 
chidikhodil<hc 

ahiptjjiai 

Tupidwa 

trtpopB 
konyeva 
kupopa 
konyera 


cha  madzi'  watery;  chofem"  ^oft: 
Qhoufna-  dry  stool,  hard 


"Muli  ndi  ludzu?"   "Are  you  thirsty? 


lit.  wind,  air 
lit.  a  tap 


to  defecate 


emit  air,  pass  wind 


have  diarrhea 


vomit 
swallow  * 


ku^chita 

ohimbudzi 

^ipanga 

^aoma 

'^iphwiaa 

^taeguka 
m^mimba 
kuohongola 
kuphcavsa 

aanza 

mza 
^guyCntha 


of  a  young  child 
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THE  ABDOMEN  (cont.) 
chew 

be  constipated 

be  colicky 

make  rumbling 
noi  ses 

belch  wind 
wind 

have  an  ileus 

digest 
taste 

THE  URINARY  SYSTEM 
bllharzta 

"IJ.T.I." 

urine 
kidney  . 
bladder 
urethra 

to  pass  urine 

catheterise 

fail  to  H«ss  urine 

burn 


(M')Mimba 
^tafuna 

^birtdikiva 
m^mimba 


NOTES 


"Ndatupidwa'"  sindiohi  ta 
chimbuidzi" 


"M^mimba  mukundiluma^lidrna. . 
"I  have  colicky  pain  in  my  | 
abdomen." 


^bia^biz 

-^eyetea 

"Wtwibo 

aagwira 

ntohito. 

'^eimgunula 


particularly  of  babies  and 
often  taken  by  mother  to  in- 
dicate abdominal  pain 


of  a  baby 

the  bowels  aren't  working 


NOTES 

likodzo  "Mumakodza  magaai  nthatH 

zina?'^  "Do  you  ever  pass 
blood  in  the  urine?" 

matenda  mu        '^Kodi  mukuma  kupweteka 
mkodzo  ^  pokodza  mkodzo?"   "Do  you  feel 

pain  when  passing  urine?" 

mkodzo 

ohikhodzodzo 
njira  yoturukira 

mkodzo  lit.  the  way-out  for  the  urine. 

kU^kodza    ^  ^ 
^tunda 

^chotsa  lit.  to  take  away  the  urine. 

mkodzo 

ktJcodza 

^ofcha  "Kodi  mkcdzo  wano  umotcha?" 

"Do  you  have  a  burning  sen- 
sation when  passing  urine?" 
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THE  GENITALIA 


Ku  :mETo 


NOTES 


uterus 


vagina 


penis 

glans  penis 

foreskin 
testicle 


scrotum 
l>uttock(s) 


also  large  number  of  words,  some  more  euphemistic 
than  others: 

ku  moto;  ku  maso;  (ku)  makhalo;  machende. 

ahibaliro  _ 
ahiberekero 
thumbo 

(pa)  nyini 
njiva  yamkazi 
'"m'mkati" 


I 


^^Ndifuna  kukuyesani  m'mkati." 
"I  want  to  do  a  P.V." 


mbolc 

ntamba 
ahipsyoto 

mlomo  wa  mbolo  lit.  the  lip  of  the  penis 

(ma)chende 
ahende 
thodzo 
thongo 

wa  mbolo 
matako 


syphilis 
gonorrhea 
sore 
warts 


akindoko  • 
akinzonono 
akilcnda 

mauka  nyankhwa  warts  In  the  vagina  but  not 
elsewhere. 


semen,  sperm 
ovum 

menstruation 


ukala 
mbeu 

ahibaliro 
thumbo 

fiiBcffftbol 
ndaaamba 

ndili 
kum)ezi 
ndili 
pathala 


also  wtumuna;  ukoto;  utonde; 
ukala 


lit.  the  seed 


7 
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THE  GENITALIA  (cont.) 


KD  MPdETO 


NOTES 


to  menstruate 


have  the  menopause 


have  intercourse 


have  a  pus 
discharge 


kusamba 
(hanDezi) 

"Siya  kusamba 
^chindccrta  ndi 

ITtkffTtUnCL 

'Ckidana  ndi 
mkazi 

"kuatana 
''korrkzna 

'^OTUZ  ndi 

'toy a  mafinya 
mafinya 


ndili  pandekka 

lit.  to  stop  menstruating 
of  a  woman 

of  a  man 
from  uhsati 


NERVOUS  SYSTEM  NOTES 

brains  \  ^^^o 

bongo 
thaphue 

mind,  soul,  heart  mtima 
spirit  mzijrru 
intelligence  rneru 


epi lepsy 


tetanus 
leprosy 
insanity 


delirium 
rabies 


ohifufu 

khunyu 

nQirinjiri 
mangirinjiri 

njirinjiri 
mocnjirinQiTi 

khate 
khonye 

kupenga 

kuxungulira 
mtu 

misala 

kubwebugta 


f  r"*  r> 
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NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (cont.) 


NOTES 


be  knocked  out, 
senseless,  faint 

come  round 

be  delirious 

be  mad 


sedate,  qui  ten 
convulse 

be  numb  with  cold 


"teitcimuka 

--penga 

^yaluka 
^funtha 

-'Zungulira  mutu 
^tonthola 
^komoka 
'-akita  khunyu 
^kongwa 


THE  SKIN  &  SOFT  TISSUES 

Skin 
hair 

flesh,  muscle 

soft  tissues,  muscles 

fat 

pore 

wrinkles 


khungu 

tBitH 

rrmofu 

minofu 

mafuta 

kaohiboo 

makbdnya 
tnootyci 


NOTES 


lit.  a  hole 
(on  face) 

(body  of  old  person) 


sore 

ulcer 

wound 

scabies 

warts 

whitlow 

eruptions  of  the  skin 

blisters 

abscess 


akilonda 
njinda  or  zawo 
bala 
mphere 

hatulutulu 
dunthulu 

niyuPa,  mibuka 

mabuka 

ohipulna 
ohotupa 

akibubu,  chiphupu 
nsungu 


also  an  Itch 


often  used  for  septic  spots 
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THE  SKIN  &  SOFT  TISSUES  (ctj    XEUNGU  NDI  MINOFU 


NOTES 


blister 
burn 

bolls 

ringworm 
swelling 

tumour 
scar 

scab  of  a  sore 
sweat,  perspiration 
bandage 


dirt,  filth  of  the  body 
splir    r  in  hand  or  foot 


thuza  la  mo  to 
Ghironda  cha  mo  to 
bala  la  moto 

mfunda 

ahitupaya 

ahotupa 

akipere 

ahotupa 

mphicuKL 

akipyera 
ahipayelo 

nkharumibo 

thukuta 

naaru 
yommgiva 
bala  or  " 
(bandeji) 

lit  silo 

kaperere 


outisde  or  inside  the 
body 

onTy  outside 


to  heal 

become  septic 

drain  pus 

stitch 

express  pus 

bind»  dress  a  wound 

remove  stitches 

remove  clips 

Tub  on,  apply, 
smear,  paint 

Itch,  be  itchy 
scratch 


ku'-pola 


chilonda  ohapola 

"Bala  lapola''   "The  wound  has 

healed" 


-tfe^nda  mafinya 

^taya  mafinya       ''Bala  likutaya  mafinya. " 
^aoka 

'Pfinya  mafinya 

"fftanga  ^ 

'Ohot^a  zingwe  ^'uluai 
-^maulnei 

^ahotaa  zitaulo   ohitaulo  »  a  metal  instrument, 

iron 

^'pdka 

-^ydboa 
^nyanya 

^nyerenyeaa  cr  o  n 
^kanda 
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THE  SKIN  &  SOFT  TISSUES  (ct. ) 
sweat,  perspire 


ache, 
throb 

(Inside  wound) 


subside  of  a  swelling 


open  wound,  boll 


be  hot  Inside  or  under- 
neath 

be  healed  over  with  the 
sore  still  underneath 

bind  tightly 

wash  a  wound 

split  open 


scrape,  take  the  skin 
off 

untie,  loosen 


KSUNGU  mi  MnOFV 

ndi  thukuta 
ahitungu 

^pccnga  thukuta 

^ndula 

^dwnula 
^bvukula 

^tumbula 

^booka 
^ahuka 


NOTES 


^tukutira 

^tukusira 

^tiivCea 

'^tauka  bala 

ng^amba 
-^ng  ^mbika 
pfaclika 

^teupula 
'-muBula 


'Ta  hala  patukutira. "  "The  wound 
is  sore  inside." 


GENERAL  HEALTH^  SICKNESS.  SYMPTOMS  Mli 

patient,  sick  person  woduata 

health,  life  wj/o 

wa  mpluJiTtvu 

Illness  nthertda 

matenda 

be  alive  ^^y^ 

be  healthy  ^li  ndi  moyo 

^li  bwino 

be  stck 

recover  ^ckira 


improve 


^aintha  more  to  improve 
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GENERAL' HEALTH.  SICKNESS.  SYMPTOMS 

cu  re  »ckivi  tsa 

die  -n«twZira 

-tairizika 
-fa- 

kupMteka 


pafn 

be  painful 
ache 
have  fever 


-Zi  ndi  malungo 
thupi  likutentha 


NOTES 

most  comnon 
less  polite 

a  verbal  noun 

be  sharply  painful 

also  to  have  malaria 
the  body  is  hot 


germ,  parasite 
medl c1 ne 

pnUs) 


examination,  etc. 
hospital  dispensary 
use  of  ANC 
scales,  weights 
waiting  area 
incubator 
bed 

a  helper 


ChxlohClcmbo 
marikhtxcla 

(jnapivitai) 

mbulu 

(mtbulu) 

mayeao 

chipatala 

"aikelc" 

magetai 
bedi 

nthandizi 
m^bale 


an  Injection  jaokaoni  CEng.I 

Eng. 
Eng. 

operation  -  operation. 

Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 

lit,  the  lights 
Eng. 

a  relative 


a  drop 

dontho 

specimen 

chiaonyezo 

Ghidziuitao 

sign,  hallmark 

ahizindikiTo 

ahilangizo 

management 

maaoomalidwe 

complications 

zovuta 

room 

Ghipinda 

office 

ofen 

of  a  d-fsease 


• 

GENERAL  HEALTH.  SICKNESS. 

SYMPTOMS 

funeral 

malipo 

corpse 

mtcfnbo 

thupi 

0 

4 

dhitanda 

•     *  *> 

be  cold 

be  hot  ' 

^tantha 

feel  cold*  . 

w77i;a  kuzizira 

'feel  hot 

wrrua  kutentha 

Shi  ver 

^gadimira 

make  sick,  cause  ' . 

disease 

catch  an  Illness. 

spread 

zo  joe  u  1  rea  - 

4 

^pumula 

lle^idoiim,  sleep 

^gona 

be  dry 

*wet 

be  clean,  white 

be  dirty,  evil 

-tpa 

wash  oneself 

wash  a  wound 

^teuka 

ckilonda 

3tQQp  in  water 

^viika 

m'madzi 

be  thin 

^daaa 

be  fat 

be  weak,  tired  with 
hunger,  journeying 
heat  of  sun,  etc. 

be  weary 


dres^ 
undress 


fooka 
"Vala 


NOTES 


"kuzitira!"   "It'.s  cold!" 


also  to  be  very  sick 


"Ndatopa!"   "I'm  tired!" 
be  exhausted 


"Gonani  aha  gada!"  "Lie  on  your  backT 
"Gonani  aha  mbali!""lU  on  your  side! 
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6ENERAL  HEALTH.  SICKNESS >  SYMPTOMS 


NOTES 


undress  another 

make  someone  undress 

save  life 

receive  medicine 

examine 

palpate 

be  very  ill 


look  after 
nurse 


kumuvuta 
"Vulitea 

-^pulwirutsa  moyc 
^Icmdira  mankhuala 

^sinika 

^-diMla  kua  basi 
"dwala  kdpambarui 
"dwalitaa 

^eamala 
-^duazika 


SOME  OTHER  USEFUL  VERBS 


start 

ask 

allow 

be  difficult 
be  possible 
be  able 
remember 
learn 

err,  be  wrong 

remind 
hope 

wait  (for) 

be  late 
recogni  se 
hurry 
look  at 
supervise 


^yaniba 

^lola 
"Vuta 
'^theka 
^tha 

--kumbukira 
^lakwa 

'^kumbutaa 
^khulupira 

-^ikira 
^lindira 

^chedwa 

^zindikura 

^fulunira 

^yang  ^ana 

^yang  ^ccnira 


stop 

answer 

prevent 

be  easy 

be  Impossible 

be  unable 

forget 

teach 

be  right 

need,  lack 
help 


^yankha 

^eavuta 
'^aatheka 

^phtmzitea 

^ohitCL  bujino 
^yartkha  bwino 
^"khp^ia 

^thandisu} 


cooperate  with  ^thandisuznandi 


^chita  I'ltjurnira 

^lipira 

^fatsa 

^vutika 

complain  -dandaula 
regret f  be  sorry -mva  ohieoni 


economi se 
pay 

be  patient 
worry 
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OTHER  USEFUL  VERBS,  (cont.) 
point  cut  --sonyeza 


explain  -    ^ 7  ^ 
change 

be  important  that 

cheer,  comfort 

be  satisfied 

watch 

be  angry 

fold 


^fptokoza 
^aintha  , 
'fiarika  +  subj. 
^aangalatsa 

^londa 


lose  heart         -taya  mtima 
be  discouraged 

be  afraid  -^P^^  -ahita  mantha 

be  shy,  ashamed  -oHta  manyazi 
transfer 
lower 


^taitsa 


OBSTETRICS  &  QYNECOIOGY 
placenta 

liquor 

bag  of  waters 

abc^tion 
a  discharge 

labour  pains 


chihaliro 
Gkibereko 

madzi 

nacopo 

ohitayo 
akikazi 

ktcpweteka  m'lrrimba 


lit.  «  basket 


also  a  bag  for  salt« 
rice,  beans,  etc. 


sometimes  not  under- 
stood 


to  givi;  birth 
be  bom 
be  pregnant 


conceive 
abort 


6\  iin  liquor 
bleed  P.V. 
menstruate 


ku-bala 

^li  ndi  pakati 
"li  ndi  rnirriba 
rtdine  wodwala 

-ima 

"t^nga  pakati 

^pita  pa  chabe 
-'pita  pa  dera 

^taya  madai 
^taya  m^^azi 
'Scartba  (pa  mezi). 


also  'li  pa  thupi, 
^bvuuka,  -nyeruka^ 
^ima,  but  all  much 
less  conmon. 


occasionally  used  for 
stillbirths  - 


OBSTETRICS  &  GYNECOLOGY 

loincloth 
nappies 

embryo,  fetus 

piece 
twir 

stillborn  (one) 

multlp. 

prim. 

the  birth 
the  lie 
room,  space 


size 

village  medicine 


fhthethe 

thewera  or 
matewera 

mccna  woBobadwa 
mluza 

chidutswa 
chibeneko 
wa  mapasa 

mpolo 

muana  wopita  pa  dera 
muana  wozizira 

nohembere 


kubadua  ^ 

magonedwe 

male 
njira 


msinkhu 

mankhkzla  a  kmadzi 

fftbXXttCOfttphBpO 


i 


NOTES 


also  nyanda 


i 


or  just  simply  rrunni 

e.g.  uf  placenta  . 

or  mccpasa 

only  referred  to  animals 


a  woman  who  has  born 
children 

really  a  maiden  or 
young  girl. 


e.g.  of  a  fetus. 

^^alibe  male  ohjxmira 
kuti  mxma  abadue. 
Tiyenera  kuahita 
operation. "There 
■isn^t  enough  room  for 
the  baby  to  come  through. 
Me  must  do  an  operation." 


nor  limited  to  0  &  Gyn. , 
but  often  given  in  preg- 
nancy for  complications. 


be  infertile 
be  menopausal 
contract 
relax 

rupture  membranes 

bear  one  child  too 
soon  after  the 
other 

push 
descend 


'^aabala 
^aiya  kUaamba 
'^limbika 
^fewa 

^ewa  (naapo  yaJ 

madzi 

twnbiza 


rtohima 


^tsika 


^uma  also 

^of  uterus 
active  as  ir^  A.R.M. 


^'Tohvnani  kbvmbix*i!'' 
"Push  hard!" 

"Wutu  aukutaika.'*'  "The 
.head  is  not  descending." 
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flex,  bend 
come  out 
be  stretched 

expel 


be  retained  - 
rub  up 

press,  squeeze 
straighten 
guard,  protect 
pass  through 

lift 

pull,  drag 
beat 

move 

slap 

hold  upside  down 
present 


be  transverse 
push,  shove 
tip,  touch 
rupture,  tear 

sterilise 


^pinda 
'tuluka 

^nyutuka 
-^tulutaa 


^taaliva 


"pyola  \ 
'ipyoza  \ 

•^nyarmla 
'^gunda 


^eMa^yenda 
^taka^taka 

^enya 
'^thidimula 

^zondotsa 

^taogoza 


''ipvngaaa 

-^kankha 

^khudza 

^ng  'ambika 
'-phulika 

^taeka  m'mimba 
^taeka  chiberekevo 
^taeka  chibaliro 
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as  of  head  being  'born 

as  of  perineum  or 
ligaments 

as  of  uterus  expelling 
the  Diacenta 

"Chibaliro. "  j 

"Naengua  yataalira. " 
"The  placenta  is 
stuck." 

"Siaitani  chibalivof" 
"Rub  up  the  uterus  I" 


e.g.  the  perineum. 

e.g.  head  through 
pelvis 


"Mtima  ua  muana 
ugunda  bwino.'^  "The 
\     fetal  heart  is  alright." 

\  as  of  baby  in  utero 


e.g.  baby's  buttocks 


"Mutu  uUogoza.  "   '^The  - 
head  is  presenting." 
"Matako  atacgoza. "  "The 
breech  is  presenting." 


turn  around 
do  an  E.C.V. 


^tembmiiza 
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as  of  perineium  or 
ruptured  uterus 


\ 

"Mi f una  kutembenuza  muana. 
"I  want  to  turn  the  baby 
around."    (e.g.  from  a 
Breech  to  Vertext.) 
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stitch,  suture 

cut»  do  an 
epislotomy 

press  on,  upon 


^kanikiza 


as  of  head  upon 
prolapsed  cord 


BREAST  FEEDING  &  THE  PUERPERIUM 
milk 

breast 


nipple 

pull  out  nipples 

suckle 

suck 

express 

wean 

be  engorged 

swell  of  breasts 
when  child  does 
not  suck 

wind 

epislotomy 
clean  epis. 
weigh 


mkakn 
ahiwere 

here 


naonga 
rikhwrtbu 

-^kohcL  naonga 

-^ycamitaa 

^pfinya 
^letaa  kuyamua 
-twpa 

^scisanvCra 

^geyetaa 
^gttaci 

bala 

'tauka  pa  bala 
^yeaa  pa  aikelo 


^^Bere  lami  Icpanda 
naonga.''   "You  have 
flat  nipples-" 
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tAn9U«9«  groups  of  th« 
P«ruvlAn  Jungle  wh«re 
bilingual  ichooli 
exist  m  1978. 

1  Aguaruna 

2  Huanblia 

3  Candoihl 

4  Achual  (Jtbarof 

5  Arabela 

6  Hultoto  Murul 

7  Bora 

8  Orcjdn 

9  Ocalna 

10  Yagua 

11  Tlcuna 

12  Chayahulta 

13  thlplbo-Conlbo 

14  Plro 

15  Capanahua 
1(  Cashlbo 

17  AAu*iha 

18  AthUnlnca 

19  Cashlnahua 

20  Sharanahua 

21  Cuilna 

22  Maohlguenga 

23  Anarakacrl 
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FOREWORD 

One  of  the  suprisingly  little  know  facts  about^thc  Summer 
,  Institute  of  Linguistics  (SID  is  that  it  is  considerably  more 
than  a  group  of  Bible  translators.  As  any  good  linguist  knows, 
before  one  can  translate  anything,  one  first  has  to  know  the 
language,  make  use  of  a  writing  system  (if  there  is  one),  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  literacy  tradition  (if  there  is  one),  deter- 
mine tlft  appropriate  code  into  which  the  translation  will  be 
made,  and  take  into  consideration  alt  the  appropriate  cultural 
conditions  related  to  such  a  translation.  The  task  also  can 
.  involve  educational  issues  such  as  teaching  of  literacy  skills, 
training  of  teachers,  and'  discovering  and  adapting  to  local 
education  and  social  policy.  Since  literacy  doeis  not  develop  in 
a  social  , vacuum,  it  is  also  useful  to  determine  the  most 
pressing  community  development  concens  in  order  to  help  the 
Urget  population  with  its  problems  while  literacy  skills  arc 
being  acquired.  Suih  a  strategy  turns  out  \o  be  pedagogically 
sound  as  well,  as  the  recent  Language  ^or  Special  Purposes  * 
approach  has  pointed  out.  Bible  translation,  in  such  a  context, 
does  not  and  cannot  take  place  until  the  social,  linguistic,  and 
educational  concerns  arc  well  established. 

The  contribution  which  specialists  in  community  develop- 
ment, literacy,  and  linguistics  can  make  to  a  developing  nation 
are  many.  SIL  has  made  and  continues  to  make  significant 
humanistic  contributions  all  over  the  world.  What  this 
organization  has  consistently  failed  to  do  is  to  document  such 
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contributions.  In  their  efTorf  io  make  their  contribution  as 
invisible  and  as  humble  as  possible,  SIL  linguists  have  left  few 
traces  of  their  social  and  educational  contributions.  What  theyQ 
have  left  is  the***  linguistic  analyses,  which  few  but  other 
linguists  recognize  or  care  about,  and  their  Bible  translations, 
v^hich  have  Iti'  (O  mixed  emotions  on  the  part  of  those  who  arc 
not  sympathetic  to  Christianity. 

Thh  volume  is  the  sort  of  evidence  of  community  coopera* 
tion,  educational  contribution,  and  social  or  humanistic 
concerns  which  SIL  seldom  maKe«  public.  Several  years  ago 
the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  was  searching  desperately 
for  evidences  of  effective  bilingual  education  orograms  as  part 
of  their  work  in  developing  a  master  plan  for  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.  The  U  S.  Supreme  Court  had  just 
ru!ed  in  favor  of  the  U  u  family  in  the  precedent  setting  Lau 
vs.  Nichols  case.  Dr.  Rudolph  C.  Troike  and  I  took  on  the  task 
of  developing  this  plan,  but  we  realized  immediately  that  there 
were  a  number  of  social,  political,  and  educational  concerns  to 
be  dealt  with.  This  was  not  a  simple  case  involving  the 
intersection  of  the  law  and  langu.  pe  learning.  In  our  search  for 
examples  of  cooperation  between  etnnic  groups,  educators, 
government,  local  scholars,  nationalities,  etc.,  we  encountered 
the  Peru  experiment  in  bilingual  edur'ition.  We  taiked  with 
Peruvian  scholars  and  with  SIL  personnel,  and  we  learned  that 
there  was  a  very  interesting  model  in  '^eru  which  might  we!!  be 
;^eneralizable  or  improved  upon  if  only  it  were  m«*ie  public. 
Dr.  Troike  and  I  encouraged  the  participants  in  this  project  to 
make  their  work  public,  not  simply  because  the  good,  socially 
oriented  work  of  SIL  is  frequently  overlooked  or  dismissed  as 
wrong-headed  or  nonexistent,  but  because  a  general  knowledge 
of  how  such  programs  develop  and  operate  is  not  yet  clear. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  a  project  of  this  sort 
can  make  is  to  report  its  procedures,  its  successes,  its  failures, 
and  its  views  about  pressing  policy  issues  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  the  intentions,  the  goals,  the 
methodology,  or  the  product.  SIL  has  not  been  alone  in  its 
tendency  to  get  straight  to  the  product,  whether  it  be  healthier 
people,  better  crops,  a  literate  society,  or  spiritual  well-being. 
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without  stopping  to  articulate  carciuHy  each  step  which  led  to 
that  product.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  hallmark  of  accountabili- 
ty. Since  education  is  being  called  upon  inorc  and  more  to  be 
accountable  to  its  public,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  SIL's 
work  to  provide  such  accountability. 

Although  many  of  the  chapters  in  this  work  are  prepared  by 
SIL  personnel,  it  is  noteworthy  that  significant  chapters  are 
also  prepared  by  important  Pfenivinn  scholars  and  that  it  was 
seen  as  important  to  involve  an  indigenous  Aguaruna  in  the 
publication,  as  he  was  involved  in  the  actual  work. 

This  program  is  not  a  perfect  program,  as  the  participants 
will  all  agree.  But  it  is  well  worth  knowing  about,  whether  or 
njX  one's  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  Peru.  Most  of  the  same 
miuor  questions  of  bilingual  education  occur  in  almost  all 
contexts.  The  roles  of  the  various  languages  always  need  to  be 
assessed.  National  and  local  language  policy  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Cultural  differences  must  be  addressed.  Local  views 
of  education  must  be  discovered.  Teachers  must  be  found  and 
educated.  Schools  must  be  located  and  utilized.  The 
community  must  be  involved  not  just  in  an  advisory  way  but  as 
leaders.  The  benefits  of  bilingual  education  must  be  articulated 
and  explained  to  the  community  and  to  the  government. 
Materials  must  be  developed,  tested,  and  used.  Writers  of 
materials  must  be  found  and  trained.  Literacy  must  be  mad^ 
relevant  to  local  political,  economic,  and  social  needs.  And, 
finally,  the  program  mast  be  described  and  made  known  for 
emulation  as  well  as  for  criticism.  This  volume  is  that  descrip- 
tion. This  is  how  it  was  done  in  Peru.  The  program  specifics 
may  not  apply  exactly  to  San  Antonio,  to  Jakarta,  or  to 
Khartoum,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  mo^*  u  the  same 
general  issues  arc  mvolved.  The  insights  ga  ^  '  shared 
here  thus  take  on  far  greater  importance  ijr  -  dd  as  a 
whole,  providing  invaluable  data  which  can  oc  revised  and 
adapted  as  necessary  to  be  relevent  to  -lOst  bilingual  education 
situations. 


Roger  W.  Shuy 
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During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Peruvian  government 
has  sponsored  an  experiment  in  bilingual  education.  This  , 
program  is  unique  not  only  because  it  has  involved  preparing 
teachers  and  materials  for  numerous  languages  simultaneously 
but  particularly  because  the  teachers  trained  were  often  barely 
iite^te  themselves,  their  main  credential  being  that  they  spoke 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  group  where  the  school  was  to 
be  established  and  a  little  of  the  national  language.  Spanish. 
Their  formal  education  was  often  limited  to  a  year  or  two  of 
primary  education,  and  some  entered  teacher  training  with  no 
previous  formal  education.  Nevertheless,  as  the  program  devel- 
oped, these  same  teachers  and  many  of  their  students  became 
alert  citizens  contributing  their  time,  energy,  and  resources  to 
the  development  of  their  communities. 

To  carry  on  the  experiment,  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion requested  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics  (SIL).  During  these  twenty-five  years  of 
bilingual  education  in  the  jungle.  Peruvian  educators  and  SIL 
linguists  have  worked  together  in  air  aspects  of  the  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  report  the  results  of  the 
experiment  and  to  share  the  experience  gained. 

The  book  brings  together  under  one  cover  both  discussion  of 
a  philosophical  nature  and  the  presentation  of  concrete  details 
of  the  program.  SoiTie  chapters  may  seem  very  theoretical  and 
general,  others  very  simplistic  and  detailed.  The  purpose  of 
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including  both  kinds  of  mat' *  «n  the  same  volume  is  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  a  program  of  this  type  is  not  based 
solely  on  general  principles  of  education:  it  is  successful  only 
as  it  is  also  worked  out  in  careful  minutiae  '^n  the  practical 
level. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each  beginning  with 
an  introduction  which  summarizes  its  content.  Section  one 
givc;s  historical  perspective  to  the  program;  section  two  des- 
cribes aspects  such  as  teacher  training,  goals,  and  curriculum; 
section  three  summarizes  what  has  been  learned  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years;  section  four  adds  information 
concerning  the  various  aspects  of  preparing  materials  in  ver- 
nacular languages;  and  section  five  relates  the  progranr.  to  the 
broader  framework  of  the  community  and  culture. 

The  editors  are  extremely  grateful  to  all  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  this  volume.  Information  about  the  authors  is  given  in 
the  introductions  iO  the  sections.  We  would  alio  like  to  thank 
Viola  def  Escobar,  who  translated  some  of  the  chapters  from 
^  Spanish  into  English.  Finally,  to  numerous  SIL  colleagues, 
who  have  generously  given  of  themselves  to  counsel,  type, 
proofread,  and  help  in  many  ways  we  acknowledge  our  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

— Mildred  L.  Larson  and  Patricia  M.  Davis 
— Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
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PART  I 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


,    PART  I 
Historical  Perspective 

When  bilingual  education  was  initiated  in  Peruvian  Amazonia, 
the  program  was  considered  experimental  and  innovative.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  historical 
perspective  and  other  background  information  for  under- 
standing the  program.  A  discussion  of  the  role  of  vernacular 
languages  versus  preaige  languages  in  primary  education— « 
key  point  of  controversy  at  the  time  the  experiment  began— is 
given  in  the  first  chapter.  The  arguments  which  were  being 
used  by  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  vernacular 
language  question  are  outlined,  followed  by  a  demonstration  of 
how  bilingual  edu^'^tion,  which  utilizes  both  the  vi^macular  and 
the  prestige  lang*.age,  was  chosen  as  the  solution  because  it 
does  not  eliminate  one  or  the  other,  but  uses  each  in  specific 
roles. 

The  author  of  the  first  chapter  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  present  volume.  Mildred  L.  Larson,  Ph.D.  in  Humanities 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Ariington,  is  the  author  of 
numerous  linguistic  studies  about  the  Aguaruna  (Jivaro) 
language  and  also  of  variojs  materials  dealing  with  translation 
theory.  For  many  years  she  worked  with  the  bilingual  school 
program  in  the  Peruvian  jungle,  preparing  materials  in  the 
Aguaruna  language  and  in  Spanish,  working  withlhe  Aguaruna 
teachers,  and  teaching  pedagogy  in  the  training  courses. 

The  second  chapter  describes  the  program  in  a  very  general 
way,  outlining  the  underiying  philosophy  and  sketching  the 
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organization  of  its  various  aspects,  such  as  teacher  training,  the 
village  schools,  and  types  of  materials  used.  It  also  presents  a 
bird*s-eye  view  of  what  i^  treated  in  more  detail  in  Parts  II  and 
III.  This  overview  is  the  combined  work  of  Mildred  L.  Larson, 
Olive  A.  Shell,  and  Mary  Ruth  Wise.  Larson  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  author  of  chapter  I.  Olive  A.  Shell,  Ph.D.  in 
Linguistics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  subdirector  of  the 
first  teacher-training  course  for  bilingual  teachers  in  the  Peru- 
vian jungle.  Subsequently  she  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of 
curriculum  and  materials  for  the  program  as  a  whole.  Also,  as 
linguistic  investigator  of  the  Cashibo  language,  she  prepared 
materials  for  the  teachers  of  that  language  group.  She  is  the 
author  of  various  linguistic  studies  concerning  Cashibo,  as  well 
as  of  comparative  studies  in  general  and  of  the  Pano  language 
family  in  particular.  Mary  Ruth  Wise,  Ph.D.  in  Linguistics, 
University  of  Michigan,  specializes  in  Arawakan  languages, 
especially  Amuesha  and  Nomatsiguenga-Campa.  Her  publica- 
tions include  studies  in  anthropology,  folklore,  and  linguistics. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  has  been  coordinator  and  editor  of 
ethnolinguistic  studies  for  SIL  in  Peru. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  section,  Alberto  Escobar  shows 
that  historically  some  countries  have  been  considered  mono- 
lingual, even  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  citizens  within  their 
borders  claim  many  ditTerent  mother  tongues.  He  suggests  that 
there  should  be  a  way  to  keep  the  diversity  of  language  within 
a  nation  and  still  maintain  unity.  Escobar  speaks  from  the 
Peruvian  perspective  as  professor  and  ex-dean  of  the 
Department  of  Humanities  of  the  National  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima.  He  is  also  the  author  of  various  books  of 
poetry,  linguistics,  and  literary  criticism.  He  has  studied 
philology  and  linguistics  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  is 
currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Grenoble,  France. 
His  discussion  presents  a  challenge  to  countries  in  which 
languages  other  than  the  national  language  are  spoken. 

In  chapter  4,  Alejandro  Ortiz  traces  anthropological  reasons 
for  bilingual  education.  From  his  point  of  *  iew,  control  of  the 
printed  word,  by  means  of  both  reading  and  writing,  is  essen- 
tial in  order  for  minority  groups  to  attain  a  just  relationship 
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with  the  Western  majority  cultures.  Second  in  order  of  priority 
is  their  need  to  acquire  the  majority  language  in  order  to 
conduct  fruitful  dialogue.  Ortiz  answers  the  objections  of  those 
who  oppose  the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages,  recommends 
further  linguistic  research  in  the  languages  of  Pferu  for 
educational  purposes,  and  advocates  the  training  of  vematJ»Hr- 
speaking  teachers.  He  sees  such  efforts  as  the  basis  of  dialogue 
that  can  enrich  and  challenge  all  Peruvians.  Ortiz  received  his 
training  in  anthropology  at  the  National  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima  and  the  University  of  Paris,  and  is  full 
professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Lima  as  well  as 
associate  professor  at  the  National  University  of  San  Marcos. 
He  is  known  for  his  folklore  studies  and  numerous  other 
publications. 

Chapter  5  is  written  by  a  young  man,  Gerardo  Wipio,  who 
knows  bilingual  education  firsthand,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  educator,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mono* 
lingual  Indian  child  entering  school  for  the  first  time.  After 
finishing  his  primary  education  in  an  Aguaruna  bilingual  school, 
he  continued  his  studies  during  summers  while  teaching,  and 
later  supervising,  bilingual  schoo's.  He  is  currently  a  supervisor 
in  one  of  the  Aguaruna  District  Education  centers  and  has 
prepared  vernacular  materials  for  the  Aguaruna  schools.  In  this 
chapter  he  describes  the  traditional  Aguaruna  culture  and  then 
shows  the  disintegration  caused  through  exploitation  of  the 
society  by  rubber  gatherers  and  gold  seekers.  The  Aguaruna 
community  decided  that  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  was 
education.  Wipio  shows  how  bilingual  education  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  cultural  disintegration. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  VERNACULAR  VERSUS 
PRESTIGE  LANGUAGES  IN  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
Mildred  L.  Larson 

INTRODUCTION 

The  bilingual  education  program  of  the  Peruvian  jungle  began 
in  1953.  While  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years  is  often  too  short  to 
see  the  significant  results  of  such  an  experiment,  it  has  now 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  bilingual  schools 
were  opened  in  scattered,  isolated  villages  of  the  Amazonian 
jungle,  and  a  report  is  therefore  in  order.  The  purpose  of  this 
booK  is  to  make  available  the  details  concerning  the  program 
and  to  record  the  impressions  and  recommendations  of  linguists 
and  educators  who  have  been  involved  in  this  bilingual  educa- 
tion program. 

Attitudes  towards  the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages  m 
primary  education  have  changed  throughout  the  world  during 
these  past  twenty-five  years.  The  UNESCO  report  of  1953 
clearly  stated  that: 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  best  medium  for  teaching  a  child  is  his 
mother  tongue...  we  recommend  that  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  be  extended  to  as  late  a  stage  in  education  as  possible 
(UNESCO  1953b:  1 1,  47). 

Nevertheless,  up  until  that  time  most  countries  had  a  policy  of 
eliminating  the  vernacular  through  education  in  the  national 
(prestige)  language.  That  attitude  towards  the  vernacular 
languages  has  changed,  and  today  many  countries  around  the 
world  have  bilingual  education  programs  that  emphasize  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  primary  education.  Have  some  of 
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the  factors  changed?  Or  is  it  the  evaluation  of  the  factors  that 
has  changed? 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  Peruvian  jungle  ex- 
periment got, under  way  the  same  year  that  the  UNESCO  pro- 
clamation came  out.  Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
Peruvian  program,  it  is  important  to  see  the  historical  perspec- 
tive behind  the  prestige-lam^uage-versus-vemacular-languages 
controversy  going  on  at  that  time. 

Since  language  is  the  primary  mode  of  education,  it  is 
understandable  that  throughout  history  much  education  has 
centered  in  other-language  learning.  Until  recently  education 
was  not  only  primarily  language  learning,  but  also  primarily  for 
the  elite  class,  and  centered  in  the  study  of  other  languages  for 
religious  and  scholaily  purposes.  As  Lewis  n948:35)  points 
out: 

...  the  traditional  center  of  all  school  education  and  its 
characteristic  achievement  is  the  initiation  of  the  child  into 
language  It  is  true  of  every  civilized  society  of  whose 
educational  system  we  have  records;  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Reman  education,  of  Hebrew,  education  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  later,  of  Chinese  education,  almost 
wholly  linguistic  for  more  than  twenty-five  cehturies.  And 
it  has  been  the  tradition  of  modem  education  since  the 
Renaissance.  To  recognize  this  enables  us  to  under^^tand 
some  of  the  difliculties  of  education  in  our  schools  today. 
The  linguistic  tradition  is  one  of  the  chief  clues  to  the 
history  of  education  in  the  modem  worid  and  therefore  to 
some  of  its  strange  aberrations,  particularly  to  the  oddity 
in  European  societies — the  persistence  of  an  apparently 
inordinate  attention  to  the  study  of  two  ancient  obsolete 
languages,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  living  mother 
tongue.  Throughout  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  education,  the  school  is  still  influenced  by  its  heritage  of 
the  linguistic  tradition. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  education  movement,  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  was  not  considered.  '^Children  were  sent 
to  school  in  order  to  Icam  Latin....  Calvin*s  teacher  in  a 
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picture  of  the  good  student  writes— 'Never  does  he  speak 
French*.  The  problem  of  bilingualism  did  not  at  the  time  exist 
for  the  teacher"  (Malherbe  1937:82). 

The  mother  tongue  gradurlly  came  into  the  schools,  with 
growth  of  nationalism  as  an  important  factor  in  this  develop- 
ment. The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  became  more  prominent, 
and  by  the  nineteenth  century,  with  an  increase  in  literacy, 
there  was  a  conflict  between  ancient  linguistic  traditions  and 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  needs  of  the  various 
countries.  This  led  to  what  Lewie  (1948:38)  calls  a  "stratifica- 
tion of  education  according  to  social  classes."  The  elite  were 
given  the  traditional  linguistic  education,  known  as  secondary 
education,  while  the  masses  were  to  be  content  with 
elementary  education,  which  consisted  of  reading  and  writing 
in  the  vernacular. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were  many 
bilingual  schools  throughout  Europe,  and  considerable  discus- 
sion took  place  about  bilingual  education.  "As  early  as  1910, 
Ghibu  was  ab'e  to  list  almost  a  hundred  items  of  bibliography 
on  bilingual  schools  in  German,  French,  Hungarian,  and 
Rumanian"  (Weinrcich  1953:121). 

"In  earlier  times  [in  Europe]  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
systematic  attempt  to  impose  the  language  of  a  conquering 
people  on  the  subject  people"  (Sapir  1949:30).  However,  in 
colonial  times,  with  the  development  of  the  idea  of  linguistic 
symbols  to  correspond  to  a  sovereign  state,  there  was 
increased  pressure  on  the  peoples  within  the  borders  of  the 
state  to  learn  a  state  language,  and  thus  the  antagonism 
between  the  vernacular  and  prestige  languages  arose. 

Because  of  this  background  many  countries  throughout  the 
world  insisted  on  education  in  the  prestige  language,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  being  educated  did  not  speak  it. 
Historically,  the  two  main  forces  were  the  tradition  of 
education  as  language  learning  and  the  concept  of  education  as 
a  political  process  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  state  language 
by  all. 

The  UNESCO  n953b:46)  report  defines  a  vernacular 
language  as  "a  language  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  a  group 
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which  is  socially  and  politically  dominated  by  another  group 
speaking  a  different  language."  A  vernacular  language,  as  the 
term  was  used  then,  5tood  in  contrast  to  a  prestige  language— 
the  language  used  by  the  group  which  is  socially  and  politically 
dominant. 

When  the  Peruvian  jungle  experiment  began  in  1953,  the 
question  of  which  language  to  use  in  primary  education  was 
being  debated.  Reasons  were  expressed  for  the  use  of  the 
prestige  language  and  other  reasons  for  the  use  of  the 
vernacular.  These  reason^  can  be  summarized  under  six  main 
topics,  all  of  which  are  still  relevant  in  today's  discussions 
concerning  bilingual  education. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRESTIGE  LANGUAGE 

The  reasons  given  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  prestige 
language  in  primary  education  arc  summarized  below.  They  are 
ordered  here  according  to  the  importance  placed  on  them  in 
most  situations  where  the  prestige  language  has  been  chosen  as 
the  language  of  primary  education.  This  is  not  intended  to  be 
an  exhaustive  discussion  but  rather  a  brief  survey  of  the 
reasons  that  werie  being  given  for  using  the  prestige  language  at 
the  time  when  the  first  Peruvian  jungle  bilingual  schools  were 
being  established. 

Political  reasons 

The  idea  of  a  national  language  as  a  symbol  of  political  unity  is 
a  relatively  recent  development  heightened  by  the  printed 
word.  The  stress  on  dividing  up  Europe  on  a  language  basis  at 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  after  the  First  World  Wa'"  added  new 
emphasis  to  this  idea.  There  are  countries,  such  as  Switzer- 
land, that  lack  linguistic  unity  but  still  have  attained  political 
unity.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  reality  to  the  fact  that 
language  may  act  as  a  factor  in  integration  of  thepgliltCal  unit. 
This  fact  has  been  used  in  a  distort^        by  colonial 
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administrations  in  order  to  keep  people  down,  while  all  the 
time  suggesting  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  uniiy.  As  Kennedy 
(1945:317)  states,  '^Colonial  administrations,  indeed,  are  not 
merely  disinterested  in  native  education;  they  distrust  and  even 
fear  it,  and  with  reason,"  According  to  him, 

...  deliberate  or  not,  this  lack  of  attention  to  education 
makes  very  good  sense  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  other  elements  in  the  colonial  system.  Education 
of  natives  would  threaten  the  whole  structure  of  political 
and  economical  super-ordination  and  subordination. 
Education  would  be  dynamite  for  the  rigid  caste  systems 
of  colonies  (Kennedy  1945:311). 

However,  in  the  mjyority  of  the  cases,  the  governments 
involved  honestly  felt  that  the  use  of  the  national  language  in 
education  was  the  quickest  way  to  teach  the  various  groups  in 
the  country  Ihe  national  language  and  thereby  make  them  a 
useful  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  many  have  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  they  have  condemned  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
any  form  in  the  educational  system. 

^  Socioeconomic  reasons 

Certainly  one  of  the  main  reasons  individuals  desire  education 
is  to  gain  position  in  the  society  and  then  be  able  to  earn  a 
good  living.  In  many  countries  people  desire  education  in  the 
prestige  language  because  it  will  give  them  personal  economic 
advantages  in  job  acquisition.  Often  it  will  put  them  in  an  elite 
class.  The  mastery  of  the  prestige  language  is,  therefore,  a 
means  of  social  advance,  not  just  communication. 

LeF^ge  (1964:24)  says  that,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  functions 
of  education  is  economic,  the  goal  niust  be  to  learn  one  of  the 
m^jor  international  languages,  which  will  enable  the  children  to 
learn  about  science  and  thus  **transform  their  country  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.'*  The  goal  of  education  in  a  major 
language  is  uften  given  as  a  reason  for  not  using  the  vernacular 
language  in  pnmary  education. 
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Financial  reasons 

Whatever  educational  program  is  undertaken,  the  financial 
problems  must  be  carefully  considered.  One  of  the  reasons 
often  given  for  using  the  pres^'tse  language  only  is  that  it  is 
much  less  expensive  to  produce  ail  books  in  one  language.  The 
expense  of  production  of  literature  for  small  language  groups  is 
purported  to  be  too  great  to  make  it  worthwhile.  The  following 
obs)ervation  was  made  in  the  UNESCO  <l953a.29)  study  of  the 
problem  in  Africa:  "...  the  presence  in  the  country  of  a  number 
of  vernacular  languages  spoken  by  very  small  groups  makes  the 
development  of  these  languages  as  adequate  school  media  too 
expensive  and  difficult  to  be  practicable. 

Along  with  the  expense  of  producing  literature  is  the  problem 
of  training  teachers  for  a  program  using  the  vernaculars,  i.e., 
training  native  speakers  of  the  vernacular  to  teach  the  material 
in  the  vernacular.  It  is  claimed  that  in  cases  where  there  are 
numerous  small  language  groups,  this  would  be  too  difficult  and 
too  expensive. 

Psycholo^ival  reasons 

It  is  argued  that  the  use  of  the  prestige  language  gives  a 
security  to  the  student  since  it  makes  him  feel  a  part  of  the 
national  life,  i.e.,  one  of  the  elite  class.  This  factor,  however,  is 
a  very  complex  one,  as  LeFage  i  1964:24-25)  indicates: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  educate  a  child  in  a 
language  which  is  not  that  of  either  of  his  parentr  tends  to 
alienate  him  from  his  parents;  to  educate  him  in  a  language 
which  is  not  one  of  the  indigenous  languages  of  the 
country  tends  to  alienate  him  from  the  culture  of  his 
country.  If  he  grows  up  with  one  language  for  schoolroom 
and  another  for  the  world  outside  the  schoolroom  he  may 
well  develop  a  kind  of  dual  personality,  one  side  of 
which — tHat  which  *s  being  developed  by  the  ideas  which 
he  encounters  and  the  training  he  receives  in  school— is 
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sealed  off,,,  from  the  side  which  makes  thv  everyday 

social  and  cultural  and  moral  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  thj  provision  of  education  in  the 
vernacular  rather  than  in  an  international  language  often 
arouses  fierce  resentment  among  the  students  themselves  and 
among  their  parents.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
providing  higher  education  and  professional  training  in  the 
vernacular,  ambitious  students  find  themselves  in  a  dead  end 
/   when  they  finish  their  primary  education. 

The  psychological  reactions  depend  heavily  on  the  individual 
situation.  "School  bilingualism  itself  may  take  very  different 
shades  according  to  whether  the  language  used  in  school  is  a 
lafvuafe  eagerly  sought  for,  or  the  language  of  a  nation  feared, 
hated  and  despised"  (Malherbe  1937:84).  If  the  prestige  Ian- 
gua^'  is  learned  in  emotionally  favorable  situations,  then  good 
psychological  results  may  comf  from  whatever  language  is 
used.  In  such  an  ideal  situation,  thejuse  of  the  prestige 
language  could  well  give  a  feeling  of  security  and  of  personal 
identification  with  the  larger  society. 

Educational  reasons 

The  preparing  of  material  not  only  raises  '  -^ncial  problems,  as 
mentioned  above,  but  may  also  be  a  problem  from  an  educa* 
eional  point  of  view  if  the  vernacular  language  is  used.  In  most 
cases  the  vernacular  languages  lack  the  technical  and  scientific 
material  needed  to  bring  the  students  to  the  present  state  of 
scientific  progress.  The  vernaculars  do  not  have  a  vocabulary 
covering  these  fields.  The  use  of  v  prestige  language,  especially 
an  ido-European  language,  woulc^  give  the  students  access  to 
present  knowledge  on  science  and  technology.  Students  u^^ing 
jDnly  the  vernacular  would  be  cu^  off  from  this  knowledge 
((inless  it  could  be  incorporated  ^omehow  into  materials  in  their 
language,  which  would  be  an  immense  task.  As  Bram  ( 1964:54) 
states,  "What  will  the  natives  read  after  having  mastered  the 
limited  elementary  manuals  prepared  for  them?  How  far,  in 
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other  words,  will  the  newly  acquired  literacy  take  them  toward 
their  goal  of  direct  communication  with  the  world?"  Without  a 
doubt  advanced  material  would  involve  a  great  deal  of 
borrowing  of  terms  from  the  prestige  language,  and  it  may  well 
be  argued  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  students  to  learn  in 
the  prestige  language  to  overcome  this  problem. 

Linguistic  reasons 

Many  countries  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  multilingualism: 
within  their  borders  there  arc  numerous  distinct  languages  and 
local  dialects.  For  these  countries  the  use  of  the  prestige  or 
national  language  presents  itself  as  a  way  of  overcoming  this 
multiplicity.  By  the  use  of  only  one  language  in  education,  it  is 
hoped  that  linguistic  unity  will  eventually  be  attained.  In 
countries  with  multilingualism,  the  need  for  communication 
between  the  various  groups  within  the  country  is  a  strong 
reason  for  carrying  on  education  in  a  uniform  language. 

Under  educational  reasons  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
lack  of  scientific  and  technical  vocabulary  in  the  vernaculars. 
There  is  also  the  added  linguistic  problem  of  devising  ortho- 
graphics  if  the  vernaculars  are  to  be  used.  This  would  involve 
linguistic  help  in  determining  the  phonological  systems  of  the 
various  languages.  General  use  of  the  prestige  language  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  linguistic  work. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VERNACULAR  LANGUAGES 

While  the  factors  mentioned  above  were  being  offered  to 
defend  the  exclusive  use  of  the  prestige  language,  these  same 
factors  were  also  cited  to  defend  the  use  of  vernaculars. 
However,  the  order  of  importance  is  diflfcrcnt,  and  the  way  of 
looking  at  each  topic  is  different.  The  factors  mentioned  above 
are  again  discussed  below  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  primary  education,  but  the  ordering  of  the 
topics  is  changed  since  the  relative  importance  is  different. 
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Psychological  reasons 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  children  beginning  school  the 
psychological  adjustments  are  greatly  intensified  by  the  use  of  a 
foreign  language  as  the  medium  of  education.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  had  contact  with  this  foreign  language,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  desire  to  learn  it,  will  affect  the  degree  of 
adjustment.   

It  is  generally  agreed  by  educationists  and  psychologists 
that  a  child  should  first  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  lan- 
'  guage  spoken  in  his  home  and  in  which  his  first  verbal 
communication  with  parents  and  siblings  takes  place. 
When  this  foundation  has  been  laid  he  can  acquire  a  full 
command  of  his  own  and,  if  necessary,  of  other  languages; 
without  it,  there  is  danger  that  he  will  never  achieve  a 
thorough  command  of  any  language  (UNESCO  I953a:67). 

;n  the  listing  of  reasons  for  the  vernacular,  the  UNESCO 
report  on  Africa  goes  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  the  emotional 
and  social  adjustments  which  need  to  be  made  if  the  mother 
tongue  is  not  used  arc  almost  overwhelming.  He  needs  as 
much  moral  support  as  can  be  given  him  and  nothing  can 
facilitate  his  familiarization  with  the  school  as  much  as  a 
teacher  who  uses  his  mother  tongueV  (UNESCO  1953a:27). 

The  psychological  adjustment  to  '^chool  life  is  certainly 
important,  but  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  learning  process 
is  even  more  vital.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section,  but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  we  should 
note  that: 

The  mother  tongue  also  plays  an  indispensable  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  child's  concepts  of  the  world  and  of  his 
categories  of  thought.  By  the  time  the  young  child  comes 
to  school  he  has  attained  a  considerable  mastery  of  a 
complex  instrument  of  learning,  his  mother  tongue,  and 
this  forms  a  natural  and  easy  means  for  his  further 
linguistic,  intellectual  and  emotional  development.  To  use 
any  language  other  than  the  mother  tongue  is  to  jettison 
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the  child's  acquired  store  of  experience  and  language,  and  ^ 
to  compel  him  to  seek  new  symbols  of  communication  and 
thought....  The  mother  tongue  is  a  medium  used  to 
integrate  the  work  of  the  classroom  with  the  experience  of 
children  outside  the  school  (UNESCO  I953a;27). 

Weinreich,  (1953:76)  in  his  discussion  of  order  of  learning  in 
bilingualism,  says  that  "the  distiifction  of  having  been  learned 
first  is  so  great  that  the  first-leamed  language,  the  'mother- 
tongue*,  is  generally  considered  dominant  by  definition/* 
Although  we  are  not  dealing  with  bilingualism  here,  except  ^is 
education  in  the  prestige  language  would  lead  to  bilingu^rsm, 
the  concept  of  the  dominance  of  the  mother  tongue  is  a  factor 
in  favor  of  using  the  vernacular.  There  is  certainly  strong 
emotional  attachment  to  the  mother  tongue  eveA  after  a  second 
language  is  learned. 

The  insistence  on  a  prestige  language  foj/^ducation  makes 
speakers  of  the  vernacular  feel  that  in  some  way  their  language 
is  inferior  and,  hence,  that  they  themselves  are  inferior.  It  is  a 
psychological  boost  to  a  people  to  have  their  language  in 
writing  and  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication  in  written 
form.  "The  effect  of  substituting  a  language  would  mean  loss 
of  pride,  of  selfconfidence,  in  the  people  v/hose  language  and 
tradition  are  treated  as  inferior"  (Malherbe  1937:88). 

There  are  also  the  psychological  problems  which  arise  be- 
tween the  generations  if  the  children  begin  learning  in  a  foreign 
language.  "The  children  who  learn  the  new  language  are 
ashamed  of  their  parents,  become  disrespectful,  and  are 
ashamed  to  introduce  their  new  friends  to  their  people" 
(Maiherbe  1937:91). 

The  r  .ychological  effects  are  even  more  pronounced  when 
some  of  the  students  in  the  class  know  the  prestige  language 
and  some  do  not— a  situation  which  has  occurred  frequently  in 
the  United  States.  Scotford  (1953:40-41)  gives  some  very 
forceful  illustrations  of  Mexican  children  ira  American  schools. 
The  following  is  one  such  case: 

To  the  American  child  the  first  grade  teacher  is  a  mother 
substitute  to  whom  he  can  turn  with  some  assurance  of 
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being  understood.  With  the  Spanish-speaking  child  this 
usually  does  not  work.  The  teacher  may  not  understand 
his  language.  She  is  alien  to  him,  he  does  not  trust  her. 
Oftentinies  a  most  unfortunate  attitude  toward  the  school 
is  developed....  Me  does  not  feel  at  home...  therefore  he 
resists  that  which  is  offered. 

...  The  work  of  the  school  may  be  both  difficult  and 
uninteresting.  The  language  must  be  learned,  as  well  as  the 
usual  lessons.  Almost  inevitably  little  Benito  and  his  sister 
Carmencita  are  retarded.  They  may  be  kept  in  first  grade 
for  two  or  three  years,  becoming  increasingly  bored.... 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  psychologically  if  such 
children  were  taught  to  read  in  their  own  language  first,  a 
relatively  easy  matter  in  Spanish,  and  had  a  teacher  who  could 
explain  things  to  them  in  Spanish.  The  learning  of  English  as  a 
second  language  could  then  become  a  joy  and  not  a  frustration. 

Concerning  these  psychological  factors  LePage  (^%4:22) 
says  that  **Apart  from  innate  intelligence  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  how  quickly  a  child  learns  is  the  attitude 
of  all  concerned— parents,  teacher  and  child— towards  the 
medium  of  instruction  and  the  subject-matter." 

Nida  (1949:19)  says  that, 

it  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  psychological 
importance  of  the  first  step  in  learning  to  read.  Those  of  us 
who  are  constantly  surrounded  by  pictures  and  signs  from 
our  earliest  childhood  do  not  appreciate  the  problem  of  the 
illiterate  native  who  has  no  comprehension  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  symbolization  such  as  letters  imply....  Anyone 
who  has  had  experience  in  teaching  natives  to  read  will 
recognize  that  the  grasping  of  this  essential  value  of 
symbolization  is  infinitely  more  easily  taught  if  the 
symbolism  reflects  his  own  language  rather  than  one  which 
is  unfamiliar,  or  perhaps  only  partially  familiar  to  him. 

We  can  only  imagine  how  different  the  situation  of  the  North 
An)erican  Indian  would  be  today  if  the  United  States  had  used 
a  policy  of  education  first  m  the  mother  tongue  and  later  in 
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English.  "Margaret  Mead  has  instanced  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  whose  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  English 
language,  particularly  the  written  language,  was  well  below 
their  general  intelligence.  She  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  written  their  own  language"  (UNESCO  1953a:41). 
From  a  strictly  psychological  point  of  view,  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  is  the  choice  in  primary  education. 


Educational  reasons 

Closely  tied  to  and  overlapping  the  psychological  reasons  are 
the  educational  ones.  Children  have  a  freedom  of  expression 
and  a  participation  in  school  activities  when  their  mother 
tongue  is  used  that  is  not  possible  when  instruction  is  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  They  are  able  to  associate  their  school  work 
with  their  own  ideas  and  interests,  and  it  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  keep  their  attention  on  the  work  in  the  classroom.  If 
the  teachers  and  students  speak  the  same  language,  it  is  much 
easier  for  aleacher  to  be  sure  that  the  children  understand  and 
that  they  are  actually  learning. 

A  significant  reason  for  using  the  vernacular  centers  around 
the  very  nature  of  th('  educational  process,  i.e.,  the  nature  of 
learning  to  read.  Gray  (1948:35  38)  sets  up  four  m^jor  stages  of 
reading:  perceiving  or  recognizing  words,  grasping  or  compre* 
bending  meanings,  reacting  to  the  ideas  acquired,  and  integrate 
ing  what  has  been  read.  The  carrying  out  of  such  an  ideal 
reading  program  could  only  be  done  in  a  language  well  known 
by  the  stulent. 

In  beginning  reading  the  process  is  association  of  written 
symbols  with  oral  symbols.  If  children  are  familiar  with  the 
spoken  form,  then  reading  becomes  a  process  of  learning  the 
symbols  for  the  spoken  forms  which  are  meaningful  to  them.  If 
reading  is  taught  in  a  foreign  language,  children  are  no  longer 
making  this  simple  association.  Since  the  spoken  form  has  no 
meaning  for  them,  they  must  also  try  to  attach  meaning  to  both 
the  written  and  the  spoken  form.  Otherwise  they  merely 
become  parrots,  associating  the  oral  form  with  the  written  form 
but  with  no  meaning  content  for  either  form.  Learning  to  read 
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in  a  foreign  language  may  become  nonsense  to  children 
because  the  spoken  form  related  to  the  symbols  has  no 
meaning. 

Leaning  to  read  and  learning  a  language  are  two  different 
educational  processes.  Teaching  reading  in  a  foreign  language 
is  confusing  these  two  processes,  and  the  unfortunate  part  is 
that  often  the  teacher  does  not  realize  that  this  confusion 
exists.  As  0*Kelly  (l%l:24)  states  from  her  experience  in 
Cameroun,  "Considerable  experience  is  required  to  teach 
literacy  successfully  in  a  foreign  language.** 

Reading  is  not  the  only  field  in  which  the  use  of  a  language 
other  than  the  vernacular  leads  to  confusion  for  the  student.  In 
arithmetic  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  the  concepts  of  numerical 
process  when  the  students  do  not  have  a  grasp  of  the  meanings 
behind  t!'e  words  being  used.  By  using  the  vernacular,  the 
concepts  can  be  easily  understood,  and  the  student  grasps 
arithmetic  at  a  normal  rate,  rather  than  being  frustrated  by 
having  language  learning  mixed  in  with  arithmetic  learning. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  educational  processes,  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  the  learning  process  is,  in  most  situations, 
superior  to  the  use  of  a  forefgn  language. 


Linguistic  reasons 

As  pointed  out  above,  linguistic  reasons  for  the  use  of  the 
prestige  language  have  to  do  primarily  with  multilingualism  and 
with  the  lack  of  scientific  and  technical  vocabulary  in  the 
vernacular  language.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  vernacular, 
the  linguistic  reasons  for  its  use  are  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
being  concerned  primarily  with  orthographies,  linguistic  inter* 
fereiice  between  the  two  phonetic  systems,  and  the  influence  of 
this  interference  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  learning  to  read. 

In  reference  to  general  language  learning,  Weinreich  (1953: 
18-19)  classifies  **phonic  interference**  into  four  types:  (I) 
underdifferentiation  of  phonemes,  <2)  overdifferentiation  of 
phonemes,  (3)  rcinterpretation  of  distinctions,  and  (4)  phone 
substitution.  In  further  discussion  of  these,  Piroch  (I955b:8l), 
reviewing  Weinreich,  says:  ^ 
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Under-difTerentiation  of  phonemes  means  to  the  teacher 
that  the  learner  of  the  new  language  uses  his  native  one 
phoneme  where  the  foreign  language  has  more  than  one.... 
Over-differentiation  of  phonemes  means  that  the  learner 
uses  two  or  more  of  his  native  phonemes  where  the  foreign 
language  has  only  one....  Phone  substitution  means  that 
the  learner  substitutes  his  native  phoneme  for  a  foreign 
language  phoneme  whose  phonetic  realization  is  more  or 
less  similar.  Reinterpretation  of  distinctions  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  other  concepts,  which  in  my  view  cover  it. 

The  discussion  ciied  above  deals  with  language  learning  in 
general,  but  is  very  basic  to  seeing  the  problems  that  arise  in 
teaching  reading  in  a  foreign  language.  All  of  these  types  of 
interference  will  cause  confusion  for  the  child,  even  when  the 
language  being  used  is  written  in  a  near-phonemic  alphabet. 
Weinreich  (1953:1)  also  states,  **The  greater  the  difference 
between  the  systems,  i.e.,  the  more  numerous  the  mutually 
exclusive  forms  and  patterns  in  each,  the  greater  the  learning 
probtem  and  the  potential  area  of  interference.'* 

If  children  are  taught  first  in  the  mother  tongue,  with  an 
alphabet  that  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  their  phonological 
system,  they  will  learn  to  expect  a  symbol  to  conespond  to  a 
significant  difference  in  pronunciation.  Thus,  they  will  have 
learned  easily  a  basic  tool  of  reading  and  writing.  Once  the 
child  has  acquired  this  tool,  then  "...  wiicn  he  ^nds  4icw 
symbols  in  the  mayor  language,  he  expects  to^  learn  new 
pronunciations  for  them.  Learning  the  pronunciation  contrasts 
is  not  easy,  since  it  involves  learning  a  new  phonemic  system, 
but  at  least  the  learner  is  not  hindered  by  the  bad  habit  of 
ignoring  distinctions**  <Gudschinsky  1939:68). 

Since  it  is  the  phonological  system  which  is  concerned  most 
directly  with  the  reading  process,  it  is  of  greatest  significance  in 
the  question  of  which  language  to  use  in  primary  education. 
Howeveri  the  other  structures  of  the  two  languages  also  need 
to  be  coii!ii.Vred  as  well.  Reading  is  more  than  correlating 
sounds  to  symbols;  it  includes  comprehension  and  expression 
of  ideas.  Reading  in  a  foreign  language  leads  to  an  idea  of 
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reading  as  a  purely  mechanical  act  without  thought  or  compie- 
bension.  By  learning  in  the  vernacular  first,  children  learn  that 
leading  has  meaning  and  that  ideas  are  involved.  When  they 
begin  reading  a  second  language,  they.^ill  then  be  looking  for 
the  meaning  and  trying  to  comprehend  whnt  they  read. 

Another  lingtaistic  problem  is  dialects  and  how  far  to  go  in 
setting  up  vemacuUir  education  in  each  dialect.  Gudschinsky 
449S9:70Lsupests  that. 

In  languages  without  a  written  tradition,  4iale^^difrerence 
may  be  a  special  problem  in  the  preparation  of  primers  ^d 
reading  material.  If  the  dialects  are  very  divergent,  it  is 
probably  better  to  make  separate  sets  of  primers  for  the 
beginners  even  though  the  same  advanced  literature  is  to 
be  used  in  both  dialects.  .This  avoids  initial  confusion 
which  may  discourage  the  beginning  pupil  or  delay  his 
learning. 

In  the  matter  of  orthography,  the  alphabet  for  the  native 
language  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  to  make  initial 
learning  easy.  Once  the  process  of  reading  has  been  learned, 
more  complicated  orthographies  are  not  as  formidable  as  they 
would  be  in  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  If  the  orthography 
of  the  vernacular  is  patterned  after  that  of  the  prestige  lan- 
guage, it  will  be  a  help  in  lea.ning  that  language  later. 

Socioeconomic  treasons 

In  most  cases  the  prestige  language  will  have  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  advantage  for  the  students.  The  argument 
for  the  vernacular  is  not  that  it  will  bring  social  or  economic 
advantage,  but  rather,  that  it  is  the  best  means  of  ensuring  a 
satisfactory  acUustment;  that  is,  it  is  a  bridge  to  the  prestige 
language.  There  is  a  generation  gap  if  there  is  too  rapid  an 
acculturation  process.  This  can  often  be  alleviated  by  use  of 
the  vernacular  preceding  the  prestige  language  in  education, 
thus  avoiding  the  forcing  of  rapid  acculturation. 

In  an  era  of  rapid  technological  and  social  change,  there  are 
many  problems  which  arise  as  the  sanctions  of  the  past  lose 
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their  authority  and  as  the  system  of  values  which  has  stabilized 
the  society  is  questioned  by  its  members.  If,  along  with  this 
change,  a  drastic  language  change  is  also  demanded,  the  speed 
may  be  so  extreme  that  it  brings  about  a  chaotic  state  in  the 
society  and  serious  emotional  disturbances  in  individuals. 
Means  must  then  be  found  to  avoid  forcing  the  process.  (For  a 
discussion. of  the  inevitability  of  change,  see  chapter  22.) 

In  studying  what  he  calls  ''incipient  bilingualism**  among  the 
Huave  Indians  of  Mexico  in  their  initial  acceptance  of  Spanish* 
Mexican  culture,  Diebold  (l%l:100)  says  that  there  are  two 
principal  sociological  results  that  can  follow  from  language 
contact  in  a  given  speech  community.  "First,  there  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  bilingualism,  such  that  both  languages 
continue  to  be  learned,  although  perhaps  in  determinably 
different  contexts  and  functions.  Alternatively,  one  of  the  two 
languages  may  fall  into  disuse,  such  that  fewer  and  fewer  and 
finally  no  new  speakers  learn  it.**  A  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
education  would  tend  to  cause  the  first  situation  to  exist  longer 
and  not  to  precipitate  the  second.  This  slowing  down  of  the 
acculturation  would  lessen  the  stress  on  the  society  and  make 
for  a  smoo'her  adjustment. 


Political  reasons 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  given  for  the  use  of  the  prestige 
language  was  political.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  contrary  to 
actual  experience.  The  UNESCO  (I953a:29)  report  pointed  this 
out  in  saying  that,  **The  interests  of  a  nation  are  better  served 
by  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  its  schools  rather  than  by 
premature  use  of  a  medium  not  easily  understood  and  perhaps 
limited  in  its  use  to  the  confines  of  the  school.** 

Certainly,  if  the  real  desire  of  the  state  is  the  integration  of 
vemacular*spcaking  people  into. the  society  and  their  learning 
of  the  national  language,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  is  th^  most 
effective  means  of  doing  so.  It  may  seem  contradictory  to  say 
that  the  use  of  the  vernacular  speeds  up  the  learning  of  the 
prestige  language  while  at  the  same  time  saying  that  it  will 
avoid  a  precipitous  acculturation  process.  However^  the  use  of 
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the  vernacular,  while  it  does  facilitate  the  learning  of  the 
national  lanfuage,  also  tends  to  prevent'  serious  acculturation 
proMems  by  keeping  both  languages  in  use  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  thus  giving  a  smoother  adjustment  to  the  overall 
change  process. 

Financial  reasons 

In  the  discussion  above,  financial  problems  were  given  as  a 
m^r  reason  for  using  the  prestige  language.  Hdwever,  money 
spent  in  education  in  the  prestige  language  may  foil  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose  in  that  monolingual  vernacular  speakers  are 
those  who  most  often  drop  out  of  school  without  having  actual- 
ly learned  to  read.  The  investment,  then,  does  not  result  in 
literacy.  In  a  vernacular-oriented  program,  the  same  money 
brings  better  results  in  terms  of  literacy.  There  are  fewer  d 
outs  and  thus  more  positive  results.  Even  though  the  in  J 
cost  for  vernacular  programs  may  be  more,  in  terms  of  final 
fesulu,  the  total  investment  brings  greater  profit.  Kitchen 
(1931:18),  in  his  evaluation  of  the  problems  in  Bengal,  stated 
that  because  the  Santal  children  got  discouraged  with  Bengali, 
the  number  of  dropouts  resulted  in  a  waste  of  money  as  well  as 
effort. 

The  financial  problem  becomes  more  acute  in  countries 
where  theie  are  many  small  groups  and  where  the  problem  of 
preparing  primer  material  in  the  various  languages  is 
encountered.  However,  countries  like  Peru,  which  have 
actually  done  this,  have  found  their  money  well  spent  in  terms 
of  numbera  of  literate  people.  It  is  not  a  waste  to  put  money 
into  vernacular  education  programs. 

The  most  extensive  program  of  this  kmd  was  that  of  the 
USSR.  In  their  intensive  education  program,  which  began  in 
1918,  it  was  a  stated  part  of  the  program  that  "where  the 
prevailing  language  was  not  Russian,  the  pupils  were  to  be 
taught  in  their  native  tongue**  (Mazour  1931:384).  In  their 
literacy  campaigns,  they  also  used  teachers  from  the  local 
populations  and  trained  them.  Literature  was  published  in  the 
vernaculars.  As  Nida  ( 1%1:33)  notes. 
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few  people  have  realized  as  the  Russians  have,  the  . 
imp6rtance  of  the  indigenous  languages.  The  use  of  the 
many  local  languages  within  Russia  during  the  last  t^n 
years  of  intensive  literacy  campaigns  has  revealed  amazing 
literacy  gains.  In  order  to  accomplish  a  record  of  change 
from  a  pre-1918  figure  of  some  33  percent  literacy  to  a 
present  93  percent  literacy,  the  use  of  the  more  than  eighty 
indigenous  languages  of  Russia  has  been  an  important 
factor. 

Such  an  educational  program  was  certainly  a  very  expensive 
undertaking.  But  the  final  results  in  literacy  and  in  learning  the 
national  language  were  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

'3 

VERNACULAR  LANGUAGES  VERSUS  SPANISH  IN  THE 
PERUVIAN  JUNGLE  SCHOOLS 

In4he  early  1950s,  as  the  Peruvian  government  considered  its 
desire  to  bring  literacy  to  the  many  language  groups  living  in 
the  large  jungle  area  of  the  country,  it  had  to  consider  the 
conflicting  arguments  presented  here  to  decide  if  education 
should  be  conducted  in  Spanish  or  in  the  vernacular  languages 
of  the  area  or  in  both. 

In  1952  the  Peruvian  government,  in  collaboration  with  SIL, 
began  plans  for  an  experimental  bilingual  school  program  for 
the  jungle  Indians.  The  strength  of  this  program,  which  got 
under  way  in  January  1953,  has  been  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
choose  between  the  vernacular  and  the  prestige  language,  but 
rather  set  up  a  program  in  which  each  was  used  for  specific 
roles.  In  this  way  the  arguments  on  both  sides  could  be 
synthesized  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  vernacular  speakers 
themselves  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  details  of  this' 
program  are  described  in  the  chapters  that  follow.  Before 
turning  to  these  details,  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  tlie 
advantages  of  using  the  vernacular  and  the  advantage  of  u^ing 
Spanish  were  brought  together  in  the  program.  This  wi<l  be 
discussed  again  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the  six 
factors  previously  outlined. 
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Psychological  factors 

The  bilingual  education  program  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ii^eittacular  was  the  primary  language  used  in  the  first  few 
years  of  school  with  a  gradual  move  into  Spanish  during  the 
course  of  the  total  primary  education  program.  This  meant  that 
the  students  received  the  security  of  learning  the  Spanish 
language  and  belonging  to  the  educated  class  without  having  to 
go  through  severe  emotional  adjustments  when  they  came  to 
school  for  the  first  time.  They  felt  at  home  because  the  teacher 
spoke  their  vernacular  language  and  was  probably  their 
relative.  They  were  able  to  respond  and  to  fit  their  new 
experiences  into  their  own  environment. 

The  generation  problem  was  not  acute  because  the  students 
could  share  at  home  what  they  were  learning  in  school.  They 
could  read  to  their  parents' and  be  understood.  Parents  were 
proud  of  their  children  when  they  learned  to  read.  Many  adults 
also  attended  these  schools,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
early  years  to  have  a  father  and  son  or  daughter  in  the  same 
class. 

The  learning  of  Spanish  was  not  an  experience  filled  with 
fear,  but  rather  just  one  of  the  many  things  the  child  was  doing 
in  school.  In  a  relaxed  situation,  in  which  the  teacher  spoke  the 
language  of  the  child,  the  second  language,  Spanish,  was 
learned  without  trauma.  Learning  Spanish  in  an  emotionally 
favorable  situation  resulted  in  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
national  language,  which  was  very  important  for  students  who 
'later  desired  to  continue  witli  their  education  fn  Spanish. 


Edi/cational  factors 

The  need  for  materials  for  the  schools  was  taken  care  of  by  tfic 
preparation  of  a  limited  amount  of  material  in  the  vernacular 
languages.  As  soon  as  the  students  reached  a  level  of 
competence  in  Spanish  sufficient  to  make  the  transfer,  the 
regular  Peruvian  school  books  were  used.  The  lack  of  technical 
and  scientific  terminology  was  not  a  problem  because  by  the 
time  the  students  had  reached  the  level  where  they  needed  it, 
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they  were  using  Spanish  and  the  teacher  could  explain  new 
words  to  them  in  the  vernacular. 

The  educational  processes  were  not  mixed;  rather  the  child 
learned  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  complications  of  teaching 
reading  and  a  foreign  language  at  the  same  time  were 
eliminated.  Students  first  learned  to  read  and  then  to  write  in 
the  vernacular.  Later  they  applied  this  knowledge  of  reading  to 
the  new  language,  Spanish.  But  before  they  did  so,  they  had 
been  learning  this  new  language  orally.  When  they  had 
sufficient  vocabulary  and  could  use  the  basic  sentence 
structures  of  Spanish,  they  began  to  read  and  write  in  their 
new  language.  In  arithmetic  and  social  studies,  they  learned  the 
concepts  first,  and  then,  when  they  understood  them  in  the 
vernacular,  they  learned  the  Spanish  terminology  with  which  to 
talk  about  them.  Through  the  bilingual  approach,  therefore, 
language  learning  and  learning  to  read  and  write  were  kept 
separate. 


Linguistic  factor 

The  problems  of  multilingualism  with  which  Perq  had  been 
confronted  ever  since  becoming  a  nation  were  hnally  being 
overcome  in  the  jungle.  By  using  the  vernaculars,  the  people  in 
the  various  language  groups  were  learning  Spanish  faster. 
Through  the  teacher-training  course  in  which  speakers  of  the 
various  languages  were  brought  together,  there  was  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  a  unity  of  purpose  that  could  never  have 
come  about  if  the  groups  had  not  been  in  contact  with  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interaction  between  members 
of  different  cultures  led  to  a  respect  for  linguistic  and  cultural 
differences  and  a  pride  in  one*s  own  language  and  culture. 

The  problems  of  linguistic  inter^  :;nce  were  minimized  with 
the  bilingual  approach.  By  learning  to  read  first  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, a  much  better  adjustment  was  made  to^  speaking  and 
reading  .Spanish.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Aguaruna  who  first  learned  to  read  in  Spanish  monolingual 
schools  and  those  who  learned  to  read  in  bilingual  schools.  I 
personally  know  a  number  of  Aguaruna  men  who  went  to 
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Spanish  schools  and  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish 
without  first  learning  in  Aguaruna.  Even  now,  after  years  of 
practice,  they  cannot  write,  nor  do  they  pronounce  in  their 
reading  the  distinctions  between  the  Spanish  /  and  e  and  the 
Spanish  o  and  u.  They  have  never  teamed  to  keep  m  and  6, 
nor  It  and  d,  separate  in  Spanish,  and  they  continually  confuse 
/  and  r.  Since  each  of  these  pairs  is  paralleled  by  one  phoneme 
in  Aguaruna,  the  Spanish  distinction  is  not  in  their  native 
phonological  system.  In  reading  Spanish,  they  pronounce  both 
phonemes  the  same,  and  in  writing,  they  . use  one  or  the  other 
and  often  choose  the  wrong  one. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  this,  the  students  in  the  bilingual 
schools,  who  learned  to  read  and  write  first  in  Aguaruna  and 
then  later  made  the  transfer  to  Spanish,  read  with  a  clear  < 
distinction  between  these  Spanish  sound  pairs  and  have  much 
less  trouble  in  writing  Spanish.  Through  their  reading  in  the 
vernacular  they  have  learned  the  principle  of  correlation  of 
^ound  and  symbol,  and  ihey  have  used  this  tool  to  focus  on  the 
necessity  of  hearing  and  reproducing  the  distinctions  made  in 
Spanish  for  each  of  these  pairs. 

Again  using  the  Aguaruna  for  illustration,  I  have  noticed  that 
'hose  who  learned  to  read  in  Spanish  first  read  mechanically 
and  often  stop  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  middle  of  a  thought, 
usinj  pauses  and  intonation  patterns  which  indicate  that  they 
have  no  concept  of  reading  as  a  means  to  communicate  ideas. 
Those  who  have  learned  in  the  vernacular  and  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  understand  what  they  read  carry  this 
tool  over  into  the  second  language  as  well,  and  try  to  group 
meaningful  units,  and  stop  at  periods  rather  than  ends  of  lines. 

Socioeconomic  factors 

One  of  the  socioeconomic  reasons  given  for  using  the  prestige 
language  rather  than  the  vernacular  in  primary  education  was 
economic  advantage  in  obtaining  jobs.  The  initial  entrance  into 
the  Spanish  language  through  the  idiom  in  no  way  hinders 
attaining  this  ultimate  goal.  The  student  gains  this  tool,  but  the 
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use  of  the  vernacular  first  permits  a  slower  and  better  adjust- 
ment into  the  Hispanic  culture  by  those  choosing  to  move  into 
the  second  culture. 

With  education  comes  a  new  desire  for  economic  equity. 
Knowledge  of  the  real  price  of  things  made  the  jungle  Indians 
very  unhappy  with  the  traders  in  the  area  who  had  overcharged 
and  underpaid  them  in  the  past  (see  chapter  5).  Naturally 
enough,  they  desired  to  be  free  of  this  injustice.  Money  came 
into  the  economy,  and  through  the  teachers,  cooperatives  were 
organized  in  some  groups,  making  it  possible  fof  the  Indians  to 
run  some  of  the  unfair  traders  out  of  the  tribal  area.  The 
^  Indians  also  became  interested  in  planting  cash  crops  such  as 
rubber,  cacao,  and  coffee,  which  were  introduced  by  the 
teachers,  who  received  instruction  in  agriculture  as  part  of  their 
training  course.  Students  finishing  the  bilingual  schools  went  on 
to  study  agriculture,  commerce,  mechanics,  etc.  Promising 
young  men,  who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  left  the  tribal 
group,  now  stay  in  the  tribe  and  become  a  part  of  the 
development  which  they  see  taking  place.  Some  who  had  left 
have  returned  as  they  saw  the  new  day  of  opportunity. 

The  schools  have  without  doubt  been  an  instrument  of  social 
and  economic  reform  and  of  effective  interchange  with  the 
national  culture,  with  what,  hopefully,  has  been  a  minimum  of 
shock  and  frustration.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  only 
the  prestige  language  had  been  used. 


Financial  factors 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Peruvian  government  has  been  putting  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  into  the  teacher^training  course, 
the  preparation  of  materials  in  the  vernacular  languages,  and  in 
salaries  for  the  bilingual  teachers.  But  the  government  has 
received  more  for  its  money  than  it  could  ever  have  received 
with  monolingual  Spanish  schools  in  the  jungle.  After  a  few 
years  of  bilingual  education,  more  had  been  accomplished 
toward  the  integration  of  the  jungle  ethnic  groups  into  the 
I^uvian  system  thi  n  had  been  accomplished  in  decades.  The 
government  continues  to  appropriate  funds  for  bilingual 
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education^  indicating  that  it  is  not  disappointed  in  the  returns 
on  its  investment. 


Political  factors 

The  impact  of  the  bilingual  school  program  on  the  unity  of  the 
country  has  also  been  evident.  The  Indians  gather  from  the 
various  tribal  groups  for  their  training  courses  and  '"teract  wrth 
one  another,  study  together,  observe  one  another  s  custom 
and  languaiies.  and  in  many  cases  become  close  frjend^Yht 
within  an  atmosphere  of  patriotism.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience,  the  tribes  of  the  jungle  have  come  to  feel,  for  the 
first  time,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  larger  un.t.  the  countiy  of 
Peni.  Through  this  interaction,  they  have  also  gamed  a  tnbal 
consciousness  which  is  very  healthy  since  it  is  fitted  mto  a 

^^ThJ'tc^hSin  the  tribe,  with  their  emphasis  on  patriotism, 
the  use  of  the  flag,  singing  of  the  national  antl«p.  and  the 
keeping  of  national  holidays  with  instruction  froffTthe  teacher 
as  to  their  significance,  have  fostered  a  loyalty  to  P^™  on  the 
part  of  the  jungle  Indians.  The  teachers  have  received  their 
£al  documents  and  thus  are  recognized  as  full  citizens  of 

''^^""EfL'n   Morote   Best   (1961:307).  eminent  Peruvian 
folklorist  and  educator,  made  the  following  comments  after  the 
first  few  years  of  bilingual  education: 
It   was,    evidently,    a   revolutionary    step   from  the 
educational  and  social  point  of  view.  An  enormous  barrier 
of  inducement  (to  learn  Spanish)  is  overcome  and  the 
native  is  given  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  his 
worth  as  a  human  being  and  the  value  of  the  resources  of 
his  own  culture....  The  teachers,  members     ^^e  s°cie  i" 
of  the  jungle,  use  their  own  languages  as  the  initial 
instrument  of  teaching,  in  order  to  teach  the  studen  s 
Spanish,  the  language  of  the  country,  withm  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  on  the  success  of  the  program  in 
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Pferu,  a  recommendation  was  rtiade  by  the  Thiixl  Inler-Ameri- 
can  Indian  Congress  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  which  translated  into 
English  reads:  ''To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  of  America  which  have  populations  of  indigenous 
jungle  peoples,  that  they  consider  the  experience  of  Peru 
concerning  teaching  in  the  vernacular  language  and  with  native 
teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
applying  this  system"  (Morote  1957:13). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  governments  have  tried  to  use  educa- 
tion in  the  prestige  language  as  a  way  of  forcing  political  unity, 
the  Peruviar  experiment  has  shown  that  bilingual  education 
leads  to  faster  and  more  stable  results. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  basically  three  alternative^  that  can  be  chosen  by 
bilingual  societies  regarding  language  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  primary  grades.  They  are  ( 1)  the  use  of  the  prestige  lan- 
guage at  all  levels,  (2)  the  use  of  the  vernacular  at  all  levels, 
and  (3)  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
learning,  proceeding  gradually  and  systematically  t  i  an 
acquisition  of  the  prestige  language. 

Kitchen  (1931:16),  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem  in  Bengal, 
quotes  a  Dr.  West  as  having  said,  ''the  educationist  hao  he 
choice  of  the  Irif  uage  of  the  pupils,  or  the  language  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  imparted  (the  prestige  language):  and  which- 
ever he  chooses,  in  leaving  the  other,  he  is  bound  to  be 
wrong."  Dr.  West  is  quite  right,  but  he  does  not  s'^ggest  the 
third  alternative,  the  use  of  both. 

We  believe  that  the  best  solution  to  the  vernacular  veisur- 
prestige-language  problem  is  the  third  choice,  the  us;  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  first  years  of  school  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
learning  of  the  prestige  language  to  be  used  in  aJvanced  educa 
tion.  In  areas  faced  with  the  dual  language  problem,  primary 
schools  should  be  bilingual  schools  if  they  are  to  satisfy  iM 
needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  desires  of  the  country  for 
educational  advance,  and  the  healthy  social  integration  of 
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minority  groups,  while  encouraging  maintenance  of  the  ethnic 
identity  of  each. 

In  bilingual  primary  education  the  vernacular  should  be  used 
(1)  to  initiate  the  child  into  school  life;  (2)  to  teach  the  pro- 
cesses of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (3)  as  a  tool  for  oral 
leammg  ot  the  prestige  language;  <4)  as  a  diglot  in  advanced 
materials  in  arithmetic  and  social  studies  so  that  the  student 
can  understand  the  concepts  being  taught  in  the  prestige 
language;  (3)  by  the  teacher  to  make  explanations  of  material 
being  taught  in  the  prestige  language  for  the  advanced  classes 
which  are  using  material  in  that  language;  and  (6)  for  the 
writing  of  tribal  histories,  legends,  poetry,  ballads,  and  other 
vernacular  literature  that  reflects  the  distinct  tribal  identity. 

The  prestige  language  should  be  used  (1)  as  a  second  lan- 
guage which  is  introduced  orally,  (2)  for  reading  and  writing 
after  the  process  has  been  learned  in  the  vernacular,  (3)  as 
another  system  for  talking  about  material  learned  in  arithmetic 
and  social  studies,  and  (4)  as  a  second  language  to  be  learned 
well  through  pedagogical  materials  containing  explanations  in 
the  vernacular.  The  prestige  language  should  thus  be  learned 
well  enough  so  that  the  student  is  able  to  continue  his 
advanced  education  in  this  medium. 

By  using  both  languages,  each  with  its  specific  roles,  the 
total  process  of  primary  education  becomes  meaningful  to  the 
individual  students  and  to  the  Indian  communities,  and  at  the 
same  time  helps  governments  solve  their  multilingual  problems. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  in  which  the  Peruvian  experi- 
ment with  bilingual  education  has  been  going  on,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  many  countries 
towards  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  primary  education.  A 
desire  to  maintain  indigenous  languages  and  cultures  has  made 
education  in  the  vemacul.  r  more  acceptable.  Monolingual 
prestige-language  education  has  been  seen  to  destroy  the  native 
culture  and  language,  whereas  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
primary  education,  particulariy  in  a  bilingual  school  program, 
has  been  seen  to  help  maintain  the  vernacular  and  many 
aspects  of  the  indigenous  culture,  and  at  the  same  time,  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  national  and  the  indigenous  societies. 
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Being  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual  schools 
of  the  jungle,  Peru  in  1972  declared  itself  a  multilingual 
country,  and  an  official  national  bilingual  education  policy  was 
drawn  up.  On  February  8,  1973,  a  Supreme  Decree  authorized 
bilingual  education  among  the  vernacular-speaking  sectors  of 
the  population  and  also  advocated  conservation  znd  promotion 
of  the  vernacular  cultures  and  languages  (see  Appendix  B). 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  BILINGUAL 
/  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  JUNGLE 

/      Mildred  L.  Larson,"  Olive  A,  Shell,  and 

'  Mary  Ruth  Wise 

One  of  Peru's  cultural  riches  is  the  variety  of  languages  spoken 
within  its  borders,  especially  in  the  jungle  and  mountain  areas. 
This  very  variety,  however,  presents  great  problems  for  pro- 
jects related  to  literacy  and  Spanish  learning.  In  order  to 
handle  the  problem  in  the  jungle,  Peru  has  developed  a 
program  of  bilingual  education  based  on  a  philosophy  which 
recognizes  the  potential  of  jungle  Indians  to  participate  in  rhe 
life  of  the  nation  and  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  its 
progress  without  losing  their  rich  linguistic  and  cultural 
heritage. 

For  centuries,  the  numerous  language  groups  of  the  Peruvian 
jungle  were  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  the  nation's  devel- 
opment by  geographic  as  well  as  linguistic  and  cultural  barriers. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  picture  has  gradually 
changed.  Through  the  bilingual  school  system  thousands  have 
become  literate  in  both  their  native  language  and  in  Spanish, 
and  have  learned  of  the  extent  of  their  native  land  and  of  the 
existence  and  functioning  of  its  government.  They  have  learned 
of  their  own  privile  ^s  and  obligations  with  respect  to  that 
government,  and  th*  have  become  more  aware  of  their  own 
identity  as  ethnic  giuups  and  have  developed  a  pride  in.  their 
language  and  customs. 


I  This  article  was  compiled  by  Larson  chiefly  from  the  matenal  found  in  Wise 
(1969)  and  in  Shell  ( 1970.  1971)  <see  Bibliography). 
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The  bilingual  education  program  was  created  brthe  Peruvian 
government  in  November  1952  (see  Appendix  A).  Each^c- 
ceeding  government  has  endorsed  and  promoted  the  program, 
so  that  from  a  small  beginning  with  eleven  bilingual  teachers  in 
eleven  communities,  in  six  language  groups,  teaching 
approximately  270  pupils  in  the  school  year  of  1953,  the 
number  in  1977  had  grown  to  320  teachers  in  210  communities 
in  24  language  groups  (sec  map  on  p.  xii),  teaching  approxi- 
mately 12,000  pupils.^ 

The  people  the  program  reaches  live  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
rain  forests  in  the  eastern  Andean  foothills  and  the  lowland 
jungle.  From  the  Ecuadorian  and  Colombian  borders  on  the 
north  to  Bolivia  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Andes  on  the  west 
to  the  Brazilian  border  on  the  east,  they  arc  found  in  small 
villages  and  isolated  homes  nestled  in  the  tropical  growth  along 
the  streams  and  rivers.  They  speak  some  sixty  languages  and 
dialects.^  To  reach  these  groups,  so  widely  scattered 
geographically  and  with  such  di'^erse  languages,  has  required  a 
program  unique  in  its  approach  and  broad  in  its  scope. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  program  are:  ( I)  the  teachers  are 
Indians  who  speak  the  native  language  of  their  students;  (2)  the 
students  are  first  taught  in  their  native  language;  and  (3)  the 
students  then  learn  the  national  language  in  order  to  interact 
with  fellow  countrymen  from  other  groups  and  to  play  an 
active,  intelligent  role  in  the  affairs  of  their  country. 

The  bilingual  education  program  was  begun  because  of  the 
problems  involved  in  establishing  Spanish  schools  among  the 
tribal  groups  in  the  jungle.  One  of  the  specific  problems  which 


2  There  has,  of  course,  l«en  some  changeover  of  personnel  and  school 
locations.  During  the  lwenl/-five  year  period,  a  total  of  twenty-eight  language 
groups  have  been  served  bv  bilingual  schools. 

3  For  a  detailed  enume.dtion  of  the  ethnic  groups  of  the  Peruvian  Amazonia, 
see  Ribeiro  and  Wise  (1978).  Of  the  sixty-three  groups  identified  as  still  exist- 
ing, a  bilingual  education  program  woMld  be  feasible  in  about  forty.  Some 
groups,  such  as  the  Rcsi'garo,  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  have  integrated 
with  other  groups,  although  they  still  retain  their  own  language.  Others,  such 
as  the  Cocama,  have  become  so  completely  integrated  into  the  surrounding 
mestizo  culture  that  the  children  and  young  people  do  not  speak  the 
vernacular. 
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results  when  a  Spanish  school  is  established  is  that  the  teacher 
cannot  communicate  with  the  students  who  may  not  know  a 
word  of  Spanish  when  they  enter  school.  For  example,  the 
Amuestia  group  is  located  close  enough  to  the  outside  world 
that  3panish<speaking  teachers  were  assigned  in  three  or  four 
cases  to  teach  in  one-room  schools — usually  with  both 
Aitiuesha  and  Spanish  speakers  enroUcd.  The  Amuesha  chil- 
ffrcn  entered  knowing  littk  or  no  Spanish  and  sometimes  spent 
/'years  in  school  before  finishing  first  grade  because  they  first 
had  to  try  to  understand  what  the  teacher  was  saying.  As  a 
result  of  the  communication  problem  the  situation  seemed  so 
hopeless  that  the  Amuesha  children  in  one  such  school,  were 
sent  out  to  work  the  teacher's  garden  most  of  the  day,  while 
the  Spanish-speaking  children  had  classes. 

In  addition,  isolation  and  lack  of  conveniences  are  deterrents 
to  recruiting  teachers.  There  arc  many  tribal  locations  where 
the  adjustment  problems  for  Spanish-speaking  teachers  would 
be  severe.  Not  only  might  teachers  from  outside  the  language 
group  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  villagers,  but 
isolation  in  a  jungle  setting  might  subject  teachers  to  severe 
culture  shock  unless  they  were  specially  trained  and  highly 
motivated  for  the  task. 

Teaching  reading  for  comprehension  is  also  a  problciii  in  a 
Spanish  school  for  tribal  groups.  While  monolingual  Indian 
children  are  learning  a  phrase  here  and  there  of  Spanish,  they 
are  also  struggling  to  learn  Spanish  syllables  by  rote,  sounding 
out  the  words.  They  may  learn  to  read  words  by  sounding  out 
the  syllables,  but  without  the  slightest  notion  of  the  content  of 
what  they  have  read. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  students  are  taught  first  to  read  and 
write  in  their  mother  tongue,  they  read  from  the  first  about 
things  meaningful  to  them  in  their  everyday  life— words,  simple 
phrases,  and  sentences,  for  example,  which  they  use  while 
watching  the  baby  for  their  mother  when  she  goes  tp  the  field 
to  dig  manioc  roots  or  to  the  river  to  wash  clothes.  Conse- 
quently, the  teacher  is  able  to  work  toward  reading  for 
comprehension  from  the  very  first  lessons;  thus  the  concept  of 
reading  is  established.  / 
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The  bilingual  education  program  was  established  in  order  to 
meet  these  practical  problems:  communication  between  teacher 
and  students,  finding  teachers  able  to  fit  in  with  the  local 
culture,  and  effecting  a  literacy  program  in  which  a  student 
would  learn  to  read  with  comprehension  both  for  pleasure  and 
for  information. 


PREREQUISITES 

For  such  a  program  there  are  three  prerequisites:  (1)  the 
Spoken  languages  of  the  Indians  must  become  written  lan- 
guages as  well,  (2)  primers  and  textbooks  must  be  prepared  in 
those  languages,  and  (3)  Indians  from  each  language  group 
must  be  trained  as  teachers.  These  prospective  teachers  must 
have  certain  natural  ability  and  a  knowledge  of  both  their 
native  language  and  Spanish. 

In  order  to  meet  the  first  two  prerequisites,  the  government 
of  Peru  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  (henceforth  abbreviated  to  SIL).  SIL's  field  lin- 
guists were  to  make  phonological  analyse**  of  the  languages  and 
to  formulate  suitable  alphabets.  In  addition,  they  were  asked  to 
prepare  school  materials  in  the  native  languages  to  be  used  in 
the  village  schools.  This  linguistic  and  educational  help  was 
necessary  because  each  language  has  its  own  structure  and  the 
methods  used  in  the  reading  material  needed  to  vary  to  fit  the 
language  (see  Part  IV  of  this  volume). 

The  third  prerequisite  presented  some  problems:  (1)  obtain- 
ing candidates  with  natural  ability  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
both  their  native  language  and  Spanish;  (2)  making  them 
literate  andHeaching  them  basic  concepts  of  arithmetic,  social 
studies,  etc.;  and  (3)  training  them  to  be  teachers. 

In  communities  where  there  had  been  little  or  no  contact 
with  Spanish  speakers,  the  Spanish  language  was  unknown  and 
thus  could  not  be  learned  adequately  in  the  home  community. 
In  these  cases,  the  field  linguists  taught  the  first  teacher 
candidates  until  they  became  literate  in  their  own  language. 
Then  those  same  skills  could  be  applied  easily  to  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Spanish.  Subsequently,  the  candidates  learned 
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Spanish  while  attending  elementary  school  courses  taught  in 
Spanish  by  Peruvian  professors  at  the  Yarinacocha  center.  (In 
a  fj^w  language  groups  located  along  the  main  rivers,  some 
candidates  were  found  who  were  already  literate  in  Spanish, 
y  having  attended  elementary  schools  where  the  teaching  was  in 
Spanish.) 

After  bilingual  schools  had  been  functioning  in  the  communi- 
ties for  several  years,  the  schools  themselves  produced  new 
teacher  candidates  able  to  take  positions  in  their  own  or  other 
communities  of  the  same  language  group.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  teachers  now  in  the  system  are  **second  generation"  bilin- 
gual teachers,  having  been  taught  by  bilingual  teachers.  In 
groups  where  linguistic  investigation  was  begun  more  recently, 
the  laborious  process  previously  outlined  for  preparing  candi- 
dates is  still  necessary. 

FORMAL  TRAINING 

The  formal  training  by  which  the  candidates  become  teachers  is 
given  in  a  course  set  up  and  staffed  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion (details  are  given  in  chapter  6).  It  is  held  during  the  major 
part  of  the  annual  school  vacation,  January  through  March,  at 
the  Yarinacocha  center,  which  is  quite  centrally  located  in 
relation  to  the  language  areas.  Candidates  entering  for  the  first 
time,  and  bilingual  teachers  returning  for  further  training,  come 
together  from  many  areas  and  language  groups.  Returning 
teachers,  vy4io  have  been  receiving  a  salary  from  the  govern- 
ment, pay  for  their  own  transportation.  For  some,  this  trip 
involves  hours  of  flying  time;  for  others,  days  by  canoe  or  raft; 
and  for  a  few,  road  transportation.  The  teachers  also  come 
prepared  to  pay  for  their  food,  books,  medicine,  and  other 
expenses.  Candidates,  who  haven't  received  a  salary  yet,  are 
helped  in  their  expenses,  sometimes  by  the  government,  some- 
times by  interested  friends. 

The  accommodations  in  Yarinacocha  have  gradually  grown 
since  1953  from  one  thatch-roofed,  floorless  classroom  and  a 
few  dwelling  houses  in  a  jungle  clearing  to  a  campus  of  class- 
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rooirs,  offices,  dining  room,  dormitories,  and  housing"' units 
sufficient  to  accommodate  ISO  or  more  people. 

The  director  and  professors  for  the  training  course  have  been 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  staff  has 
often  been  assisted  and  augmented  by  the  field  linguists,  who 
have  also  assisted,  in  the  supervision  of  evening  study  halls  in 
order  to  clarify  any  lesson  with  which  students  iwid  difficulty 
because  they  did  not  unders^dnd  the  Spanish  spoken  in  the 
classroom.  During  the  day,  when  invited  to  do  so«  linguists 
continue  to  teach  pedagogy  courses  related  specifically  lo 

macular  fiiaterials. 

There  are  two  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  training  program:  (I) 
raising  the  academic  level  of  the  candidates  and  returning  bilin- 
gual teachers  and  (2)  providing  training  in  pedagogy.  (These 
matters  are  discussed  in  chapter  6.)  In  general,  courses  in 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

in  additio.i  to  acadenr.ic  training,  all  students  have  been  given 
training  in  health  principles  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
simple  and  common  ailments.  When  the  teachers  receive  suffi- 
cient training,  they  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  take  back 
some  basic  medicines  to  administer  as  needed  n  their 
communities.  The  health  classes  are  taught  by  a  doctor  or 
nurse  from  the  SIL  clinic  in  Yarinacocha.  ^ 


THE  JUNGLE  SCHOOLS 

After  ihe  teacher-training  course,  both  the  newly  appointed  and 
experienced  teachers  return  to  their  jungle  villages,  taking  with 
them  a  year's  supply  of  books.  Books  have  frequently  been 
paid  for  by  the  teachers  themselves  at  prices  subsidized  by  the 
government,  althor*»h  candidates  have  often  received  books  for 
their  first  year  of  teaching  either  fr^e  or  at  half  price.  At  other 
limes,  textbooks  have  been  provided  free,  but  notebooks  and 
other  supplies  have  been  purchased  by  the  teachers. 

Returning  teachers  often  carried  among  their  supplies  simple 
medicines,  a  football,  a  shotgun  and  cartridges,  or  perhaps  a 
sewing  machine;  and,  for  those  involved  in  economic  develop- 
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ment  projects,  a  calf  or  two,  for  which  pasture  had  already 
been  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  the  community. 

Before  the  wjrk  of  the  new  school  year  begins,  the  building 
has  to  be  made  ready.  The  schools  are  constructed  from  local 
fnaterials:  palm-leaf  roofs,  palm-bark  floors  (if  there  is  a  floor), 
and  bamboo  or  palm-bark  walls  oi  which  blackboards  and 
charts  can  be  placed.  A  few  schools  have  aluminum  or  zinc 
roofs,  and  the  furniture  is  usually  n^ade  locally.  Where  sawed 
boards  are^noTavaHable,  palm  bark,  the  sides  of  old  canoes,  or 
boards  hacked  by  axe  and  machete  from  jogs  make  satisfa'^tory 
table  and  bench  tops.  Blackboards  are  made  from  masonite 
with  a  coat  or  two  of  blackboard  paint.  The  size  and  number 
partly  depends  on  the  means  of  transportation,  since  the 
masonite  has  to  be  brought  in  from  the  outside. 

Once  the  school  is  set  up,  the  .eacher  begins  classes.  The 
new  pupils  learn  to  regulate  their  activities  by  the  clock  and  the 
teacher's  whistle.  They  learn  that  the  queer  black  marks  on  ^he 
pages  of  the  books  represent  familiar  words,  and  so  they  begin 
to  read  and  solve  arithmetic  problems. 

From  these  modest  beginnings  some  fine  schools  have 
evolved  which  have  produced  well-trained  candidates  for 
teacher  training  or  other  courses  who  are  able  in  turn  to  help 
their  communities. 

SUPERVISION 

The  best  of  workmen  with  the  best  intentions  require  direction 
and  supervision.  In  the  early  years  of  the  bilingual  school 
progi^m,  the  field  linguists  were  asked  by  the  government  to  be 
resfKinsible  for  the  local  supervision  of  the  village  schools.  In 
^56  a  Peruvian  educator,  who  had  served  as^director  of  the 
teacher  training  course,  was  appointed  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Education  in  the  jungle,  and  served  for  two  years.  He  was, 
however,  not  able  to  visit  all  the  teachers  in  their  communities, 
and  the  linguists  continued  to  help  him  in  many  areas.  Over  the 
years,  various  Peruvian  educators  have  held  the  same  post  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  the  schools. 
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These  men  have  continually  requested  the  help  of  the  linguists 
living  in  the  tribal  areas. 

In  the  larger  language  groups,  the  job  soon  became  too  big 
for  one  coordinator  and  the  linguists  to  handle.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  of  supervision  seemed  to  lie  in  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Through  the  years,  some  very  capable  teachers  had 
developed.  Several  full-time  supervisors  and  some  part-time 
supervisors  were  appointed  from  among  them  to  work  with 
teachers  of  their  individual  language  groups.  By  1970  these 
Indian  supervisors  were  helping  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency 
of  the  schools  substantially.  They  reported  to  the  Coordinator, 
who  could  in  this  way  keep  in  touch  with  the  outlying 
communities  (for  more  detail  on  supervision,  see  chapter  8). 

In  more  recent' years,  the  Ministry  of  Education  decentral- 
ized the  national  school  system,  and  several  educational  zones 
were  est^^blished  with  a  number  of  nucleos  (districts)  in  each. 
The  bilingual  schools'  were  then  supervised  by  the  zone  and 
nucleo  offices,  rather  than  by  the  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Education.  The  program  being  discussed  in  this  book  is  that  of 
bilingual  education  as  it  was  when  centralized;  however, 
changes  effected  by  the  decentralization  process  will  be  noted 
when  relevant  to  the  discussion. 


RESULTS 

Because  of  these  bilingual  schools,  thousands  of  jungle  Indians 
have  become  literate.  The  schools  have  given  basic  education 
to  hundreds  of  children  and  to  scores  of  youths  who 
subsequently  have  attended  the  teacher-training  courses  and 
become  teachers.  Others  have  attended  various  occupational 
couises  to  learn  agriculture,  carpentry,  mechanics,  elementary 
commerce,  and  home  economic  skills,  and  a  significant  number 
have  become  involved  in  health  promotion,  and  the  treatment  of 
simple  illnesses.  Most  of  these  are  in  turn  serving  their 
communities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  results  is  the  improved 
morale  of  the  minority  groups,  who  have  realized  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  population  in  whom  their  govrmment  is 
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interested.  They  are  not  forgotten  but  can  take  their  place  as 
recognized  citizens  of  their  country.  The  realization  that  their 
language  and  culture  are  accepted  and  respected  by  the 
government,  and  that  their  language  is  an  accepted  vehicle  for 
written  communication,  has  definitely  improved  the  self-image 
'  ^    of  jungle  Indians. 

The  unique  and  progressive  effort  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  reach  out  to  the  once-neglected  jungle  Indians 
and  bring  th^m  into  their  rightful  place  as  citizens  participating 
in  their  country's  welfare  is  gradually  bearing  fruit  and  reaching 
to  the  most  isolated  areas  of  the  country.  - 
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MULTILINGl  ALISM  AND  PERU' 
Alberto  Escobar 

News  from  abroad  often  calls  our  attention  to  disturbing  situa- 
tions— student  demonstrations  in  Belgium  because  of  the  differ- 
ent languages  used  in  the  country  and  problems  concerning  the 
use  of,  and  access  to,  university  libraries;  political  ferment  in 
Quebec  and  the  overthrow  of  norms  established  years  before  to 
determine  the  relations  between  English  and  French  speakers 
in  Canada;  debates  throughout  contemporary  Spain  concerning 
the  so-cailed  regional  languages  (Catalan,  Basque,  Galjego- 
Pdrtuguese)  and  Spanish  (to  mention  only  some  cases  which 
have  attracted  cur  interest  in  recent  months  from  different 
parts  of  the  world).  In  each  of  these  situations,  we  suddenly 
realize  that  the  existence  of  more  than  one  language  brings  into 
question — in  various  parts  of  the  globe — generally  accepted  and 
basically  similar  opinions  concerning  language  uniformity. 

For  a  long  time  our  thinking  has  fallen  into  a  pattern  where 
we  assume  that  the  normal,  customary  linguistic  situation  is 
mottolingualism.  At  the  same  timo«  we  have  supposed  that 
one's  own  language  is  always  the  most  adequate,  and  we 
justify  this  opinion  on  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  facts  which 
generally  can  be  explained  in  the  light  of  history  and  the 
evolution  of  societies.  In  fact,  monolingualism  appears  so 
natural  that  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  imagine  a  certain 


I  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  from  COPE  8:19  (1977).  COPE  is  a 
publication  of  Petrdleos  del  Ptru,  Lima. 
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correspondence  between  countries  and  languages:  Great  Britain 
is  almost  synonymous  with  English,  as  is  the  United  States;  for 
Spain  we  would  designate  Castilian  or  Spanish;  for  Italy, 
Italian;  for  France,  French;  for  the  USSR,  Russian;  and  we 
even  suppose  that  in  China,  Chinese  would,  of  course,  be 
spoken  as  only  one  language.  This  picture,  so  clearly  and 
symmetrically  drawn  is  nevertheless  inaccurate.  In  every  one 
of  the  countries  just  mentioned,  there  arc  groups  that  speak 
languages  other  than  the  one  which  is  best  known  and  which 
we  conventionally  consider  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  these  countries,  such  as  the  USSR  or  China,  it  is  not  a 
nriatter  of  an  alternative  between  two  or  three  languages  but 
rather  among  tens  or  hundreds  of  them. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUE 

Any  one  of  the  above  examples  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
thai  political  boundaries  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
linguistic  boundaries.  Also,  whatever  the  context  might  be— 
human,  geographic,  or  cultural— all  speakers  assume  that  their 
mother  tongue,  their  first  language,  is  the  most  natural  one. 
Additionally  they  also  believe  that  the  accent,  or  intonation, 
they  use  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  language.  So,  when  one 
examines  languages  which  are  spoken  within  a  large  area  or  by 
a  great  number  of  people,  even  when  it  is  the  same  language 
(e.g.,  the  Spanish  spoken  in  different  countries  of  Hispanic 
America),  one  finds  that  each  speaker  is  convinced  that  0)  he 
docs  not  have  an  accent  and  (2)  someone  whose  speech  sounds 
strange  and  unusual  to  him  does  have  an  accent.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  we  all  have  an  accent  but  it  is  something  we  do 
not  hear  in  our  own  speech  but  do  hear  in  that  of  our  neighbor 
who  speaks  a  different  variety  of  our  common  language. 

The  question  of  language,  then,  is  not  as  simple  as  one  might 
suppose.  Actually,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the 
disadvantaged,  every  human  being  is  capable  of  speech.  Each 
has  the  innate  ability  to  speak  at  least  one  language,  and,  as 
experience  proves,  countless  numbers  of  people  speak  more 
than  one.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  one 
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learns  a  language  in  absolute  isolation  since  language  is 
acquired  in  the  family  group.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  we 
use  such  terms  as  mother  tongue  or  first  language  since  they 
refer  to  the  language  acquired  in  childhood.  This  type  of 
cultural  phenomenon  is  never  the  result  of  one,  two  or  three 
persons.  Rather,  it  is  the  product  of  an  accumulation  of 
experiences  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  over  many 
generations.  Like  all  of  culture,  it  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
all  who  participate  in  it. 


MULTILINGUALISM 

For  ^  long  time,  the  term  bilingtmlism  was  used  to  refer  only  to 
individuals;  that  is,  a  bilingual  person  was  one  who  mastered 
one  language  (the  mother  tongue)  and  later  learned  another 
language  (the  second  language).  This  way  of  thinking  empha- 
sizes the  contrast  between  the  first  language,  or  mother  tongue, 
which  children  acquire  in  the  natural  process  of  socialization  as 
a  member  of  the  cultural  group  into  which  they  are  bom  and 
^raised,  and  the  second  languages  which  conceivably  they  might 
team  in  the  future.  Unlike  the  mother  tongue,  mastery  of  these 
other  languages  is  often  incomplete,  and  in  teaching  them,  tests 
and  standards  are  established  in  order  to  determifie  the  degree 
to  which  speakers  control  each  of  the  languages  they  use. 

As  a  greater  awareness  has  developed  conceming  reaMife 
conditions  of  whole  populations  and  of  specific  groups  of 
people,  the  emphasis  has  tumed  from  the  study  of  individual 
bilingualism  to  the  study  of  what  might  be  termed  collective 
bilingualism;  that  is,  to  the  study  of  societies  within  which 
various  languages  are  used.  In  these  cases,  we  prefer  to  use  the 
term  multillngualism  and  emphasize  that  it  refers  to  groups  in 
which,  for  example,  one  part  of  the  population  masters 
language  A,  another  masters  language  B,  and  still  another 
segment  is  able  to  express  itself  both  in  language  A  and  in 
language  B.  In  a  situation  of  this  type,  it  is  obvious  that  only 
the  third  group  is  bilingual,  although  the  individual  degree  of 
mastery  of  both  languages  might  differ  within  the  group.  What 
is  distinctive  about  such  a  situation  is  that  the  different 
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languages  and  their  speakers  coexist  even  though  one  of  the 
languages  often  becomes  the  common  language,  i.e.,  the  one 
that  permits  communication,  or  claims  to  be  the  means  of 
communication,  for  aU  the  members  of  the  community. 


One  of  tb^  typical  debates  on  this  subject  stems  from  differing 
viewpoints  based  on  studies  undertaken  with'  a  variety  of 
theoretical  premises.  Some  feel  that  the  importance  of  the 
.  commoA  language  justifies  v.  linguistic  plan  that  should  be 
carried  out  even  though  it  may  prohibit  or  stigmatize  the  other 
languages  prevalent  in  the  area.  (These  languages  may  be 
spoken  by  fewer  people  than  the  general  language  or  they  may 
be  spoken  by  more  people,  but  are  limited  to  certain  areas  or 
social  classes  because  of  their  lack  of  prestige,  their  lack  of  an 
orthography,  and  their  lack  of  a  literary  traiition,  or  because 
they  are  used  by  underprivileged  segments  of  the  population.) 

Another  point  of  view  recognizes  the  undeniable  value  of  the 
general  or  common  language,  but  maintains  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  the  only  language  used  or  why  the 
other  languages  used  in  the  community  should  not  develop  and 
spread  even  though  they  may  not  be  used  by  the  same  number 
of  people,  or  in  as  many  situations,  as  the  common  language. 

Today  there  is  much  evidence  that  gives  credence  to  the  idea 
that  selecting  one  alternative  or  the  other  implies  simultane- 
ously making  a  decision  that  carries  with  it  a  conceptualization 
c  !^  the  society  being  studied.  Furthermore,  such  a  selection 
implies  i  projection,  a  vision,  of  the  ultimate  design  toward 
which  tae  nation  directs  its  development.  Thus,  this  decision 
entails  more  than  simply  choosing  between  alternatives  that 
concern  only  linguists,  educators,  and  educational  planning 
experts.  It  is  actually  a  choice  between  a  society  incapable  of 
effective  internal  communication  and  an  integrated  nation,  if 
languages  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchical  order  of  importance, 
the  same  applies  to  their  speakers  and  their  cultures.  And 
hence  (as  Jorge  Basadre  expressed  it  a  few  decades  ago)  the 
divorce  between  the  'legal  country"  and  the  '  true  country''  is 
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made  more  acute.  TKfe  price  of  selecting  only  one  language  is 
that,  at  the  cultural  and  linguistic  communication  level,  it 
becomes  possible  for  one  segment  of  society  to  dominate  the 
others.  And  more  often  than  not,  the  language  chosen  turns  out 
to  be  the  one  that  favors  the  rights  of  the  colonizer. 
Consequently,  by  ignoring  the  changes  which  history  brings  to 
societies  and  their  members,  a  kind  of  internal  colonialism 
results  from  the  lack  of  verbal  and  cultural  communication.  It 
thus  becomes  impossible  for  the  speakers  of  the  languages 
discriminated  against  to  identify  with  the  values  and  objectives 
of  the  national  society  in  which  they  do  not  have  a  share. 

NATION.  STATE,  AND  LANGUAGE 

The  second  option  presents  us  with  the  complicated  task  of 
using  a  common  language  to  unite  a  country  with  many 
languages  while  stressing  the  value  of  the  regional  or 
vernacular  languages.  This  course  of  action  attempts  to 
strengthen  and  expand  ?  feeling  of  identity,  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  understanding  of  the  state  but  of  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  nation. 

From  the  psychosociological,  pedagogical,  and  sociolinguistic 
viewpoints,  this  alternative  turns  out  to  be  the  most  applicable 
to  the  situation  in  the  Andes.  That  is,  it  is  the  best  alternative 
in  the  countries  in  which  modem  societies  have  emerged  from 
the  interaction  of  an  originally  European  language  and  culture 
with  local  languages  and  cultures  which  have  a  long  history  and 
are  identified  with  a  highly  developed  civilization.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  the  road  will  be  easy  or  free  of 
obstacles  and  errors,  but  it  does  imply  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  pluricultural  and  multilingual  character  of  Our 
societies  and  the  role  that  different  languages  play  in  the  choice 
between  what  is  called  a  structure  of  ir'temal  dominance  and  a 
democratic  structure  of  the  national  societies.  From  our  point 
of  view,  multilingualism  will  rectify  the  long  and  erroneous 
road  the  Republic  of  Peru  traveled  when  it  did  not  resolve  the 
problem  of  communication  among  all  elements  in  its  society 
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and  did  not  unite  as  a  homogeneous  nation,*  proud  of  the 
heritage  received  from  its  ancestors  and  assured  of  its  future. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MULTIUNGUALISM  IN  PERU 

We  will  now  examine  in  more  detail  the  possibilities  for 
multilingualism  in  Peru.  In  a  book  which  has  become  a  classic 
(Escobar  1972)  a  group  of  specialists  examined,  from  various 
but  complementary  points  of  view,  a  range  of  topics  connected 
,with  the  history  of  the  country,  descriptive  aspects  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  Peru,  and  a  variety  of  difficulties  related 
not  only  to  education  but  to  the  collective  economic 
development  of  the  country  and  to  its  diverse  societies. 


Qu^chua  in  Peru 

The  first  question  that  arises  reminds  us  that  in  the  ^rea  now 
known  as  Peru  various  languages  have  always  existed  and  that 
various  groups  of  people  have  been  differentiated  by  these  lan- 
guages. In  fact,  centuries  before  the  founding  of  the  Inca 
Empire  (between  A.D.  500  and  1000),  developments  had 
already  taken  place  that  determined— as  Alfredo  Torero 
demonstrated — the  simultaneous  existence  of  three  great 
linguistic  families,  Proto-Quechua,  Proto-Aru  (Aymara),  and 
Proto-Puquina.  These  names  refer  to  verv  ancient  stages  of 
languages  which  are  sometimes  knQwn  by  the  same  names  in 
modem'  tir  ,  i.e.,  Quechua  and  Aymara.  or  by  less  familiar 
names  such  as  Cauqui  or  Jacaro.  An  exception  is  the  Puquina 
language,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  extinct  and  is  known 
only  by  the  historical  records  concerning  it  and  by  linguistic 
reconstruction. 

What  is  tradionally  called  the  external  history  of  languages  is 
actually  the  relationship  between  their  development  and  the 
history  and  destiny  of  their  speakers.  Consequently,  we  should 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Quechua  group  of  languages,  the  reallocation  of  the  Aymara  to 
the  high  plateau,  and  *lhe  persistence  of  islands  of  Proto- 
Quechua  in  the  highlands  of  Yauyos  bring  to  light  both  aspects 
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of  linguistic  history  and  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
history  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Peru. 

What  emerges  from  the  above  discussion  is  that  multi- 
lingualism  in  Peru  is  not  a  phenomenon  that  originated  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  rather  it  preceded  their  coming  and 
existed  even  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Inca  Empire  and  the 
expansion  (approximately  during  the  thirteenth  century)  of 
Quechua  from  Chinchay  to  Cuzco.  Indeed,  Peru  was  so 
multilingual  that  in  1575  Viceroy  Toledo  designated  Gonzalez 
Holguin  as  the  official  translator,  since  he  was  fluent  in  the 
three  general  languages— Quechua,  Aymara,  and  Puquina— 
spoken  by  native  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  (As  mentioned 
previously,  Quechua  and  Aymara  are  still  spoken,  along  with 
Spanish,  in  Peru  today.) 


SPANISH.  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  COLONIZER 

The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  brought  about  changes  in  the  Inca 
Empire,  or  Tahuantinsuyo,^  as  it  was  known.  These  changes, 
of  course,  could  not  be  limited  to  the  politico-economic  aspect 
but  necessarily  included  changes  jn  the  cultural  structure  as 
well.  In  the  course  of  these  changes,  the  aboriginal  languages 
lost  their  prestige  to  the  language  of  the  European  colonizer 
and  later,  along  with  everything  considered  idolatrous,  they 
were  prohibited  and  their  speakers  persecuted.  Thus,  the 
sudden  introduction  of  Spanish  into  the  worid  of  the  Incas 
created  a  situation  consonant  with  colonial  social  structure, 
with  Spanish,  the  language  of  the  conqueror  on  one  side  and  all 
the  languages  of  Amerindian  origin,  the  languages  of  the 
conquered,  on  the  other  side. 

This  redefinition  of  the  roles  and  the  reassignment  of  ranks 
to  languages  on  the  basis  of  usage  and  social  groupings  in  the 
new  context  offers  a  clear  picture  of  the  process  followed  by 
our  society  since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  also  explains  why 


2  Tahuantinsuyo  was  the  name  given  to  the  Inca  empire,  which  consisted  of 
four  great  geographic  regions  called  suyos.  The  capital  of  the  empire  was  in 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
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the  native  languages,  as  well  as  the  traditional  Andean  culture, 
have  continued  to  exist,  primarily  hidden  away  in  rural  areas, 
particularly  in  the  central  and  southern  highlands  of  Peru,  in 
these  areas  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  speak  the 
vernacular,  are  bilingual,  or  are  illiterate,  is  much  higher  than 
the  national  average,  in  other  v  ards,  there  is  a  much  higher 
ratio  of  vernacular  speakers  to  Spanish  speakers  in  these  areas 
than  in  the  rest  of  Peru.  This  demonstrates  the  need  for 
considerable  care  and  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  statistical 
data  if  one  does  not  wish  to  distort  the  tixie  pictuie  of  Peruvian 
multilingualism. 

Multilingual  inheritance 

Two  points  remain  which  I  consi».'er  important: 

•  The  situation  in  Amazonia  actually  stems  from  a  different 
historical  basis  and  from  an  extremely  complicated  cu'tural- 
linguistic  background  in  which  countless  c  ements  intersect. 
Some  day  the  pieces  will  come  together,  and  ti.e  presence  of 
man  in  this  hemisphere  will  be  explained.  But  for  hOvv  one  can 
only  speculate  about  these  questions  and  about  possible  rela- 
tionships between  the  European  world  and  ancient  Peru,  since 
our  knowledge  remains  limited  (Shell  1959;  1963-70). 

•  As  a  result  of  the  histoiical  process  by  which  Peru  has 
become  a  modem  nation,  we  have  inherited  a  multilingual 
situation  in  which  the  old  complementary  relationships  between 

,  egional  languages  and  cultures  and  the  language  which  has  the 
greatest  range  of  use  have  been  substituted  for  a  new  relation- 
ship. Over  a  pe  riod  of  more  than  three  centuries,  Spanish  has 
become  identified  as  the  common  or  general  language,  and  the 
other  languages  used  in  the  country,  especially  Quechua  and 
Aymara,  have  been  relegated  to  a  role  which  corresponds  to 
the  deprived  status  given  to  their  speakers  following  the 
encounter  of  the  Hispanic  world  with  the  aboriginal  world. 

Here  again,  we  see  that  the  question  of  multilingualism  is 
intricately  related  to  all  the  aspects  of  a  society  in  which 
different  languages  and  peoples  coexist,  differentiated  by  Ian- 
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guage  use  and  by  cultural  values,  as  well  as  by  the  future 
configurations  which  they  conceive  for  their  society  or  country. 

QUECHbA  AND  EDUCATION 

The  declaration  of  Quechua  as  an  oflicial  language  has  not  only 
iitpral  significance  bui  indicates  a  desire  to  establish  new 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  social  relationships  between  the  most 
westernized,  urban  segment  of  our  societies  and  the  less 
westernized,  more  rural  groups.  Although  the  law  has  been 
promulgated,  the  complexity  of  its  in^plementation  and  the 
normal  delays  necessitated  by  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  bilingual  and  monolingual  groups  mean  that  for  now  this 
measure  tends  to  strengthen  the  role  of  Spanish  as  the  common 
language.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  result  of  the  desire  to  break 
down  barriers  caused  by  lack  of  communication  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  General  Education  Law,  Designating  Quechua 
as  an  oflicial  language  is  basically  one  aspect  of  linguistic  and 
cultural  planning  which  tends  to  promote  nationalism  and 
reemphasize  the  value  of  the  native  languages  and  cultures  (cf. 
Escobar,  Matos  Mar,  and  Alberti  1975). 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  future  of  a  multilingual  society  like  Peru  s  and 
many  others  that  exist  in  the  world  today  presents  an  open 
challenge  to  the  capabilities  of  those  committed  rot  only  to 
transforming  the  means  of  communication  in  pluricultural  and 
multilingual  communities,  but  also  to  seeing  that  these 
communities  attain  their  own  distinctive  unity— one  which 
would  set  them  apart  as  nations  bonded  to^^ther  by  a  common 
destiny.  In  this  respect,  multilingualisrn  is  still  a  challenge  to 
the  design  of  our  future  and  to  our  ability  to  build  one  nation 
enriched  by  its  diversity  of  languages  and  cultures  yet  joined 
together  by  Spanish  as  the  common  language  to  afford  the 
widest  range  of  internal  and  external  communication. 
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SOME  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION^ 
Alejandro  Ortiz  Rescaniere 

The  invention  of  writing  has  gradually  made  it  possible  for  man 
to  perceive  reality  primarily  through  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the 
Western  world  some  of  the  finest  art  and  most  profound 
knowledge  are  communicated  to  us  by  means  of  writing.  In  an 
intensive  manner,  peculiar  to  the  Western  worid,  artistic  and 
scientific  writing  transmit  a  view  of  reality  which  results  in  the 
transformation  of  that  reality. 

Hearing,  taste,  and  touch,  which  are  essential  means  of  cog* 
nition  and  of  communication  in  traditional  societies,  tend  to  be 

 -use4-4ess~thaa4he  sense  of  sight  in  modem  civilization.  Norms, 

values,  and  knowledge  in  our  society  are  determined  more  and 
more  by  the  fixed  yet  dynamic  universe  of  writing  and  by  the 
sometimes  unfortunate  combination  of  written  literature  with 
movies  and  television. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Western  worid,  one  must  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  it  is  dominated  by  the  visual.  One  may 
enter  this  universe  with  confidence  through  the  gateway  of 
sight,  i.e.,  reading,  without  the  stress  which  one  would  expect 
in  commercial  and  political  interchange  between  a  culture 
dominated  by  the  visual  and  one  dominated  by  a  sense  of  touch 
and  fluid  oral  communication.  Stress  is  created  when  the 


I  Much  of  this  article  appeared  under  the  title  **Lcnguas  Aborigenes  y 
Educacion  Nacional"  in  Educacion:  La  revista  del  maestro  peruana  1:2.  50-52 
(October  1970). 
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peoples  who  have  been  dominated  dc  not  understand  the 
central  force  of  the  Western  world:  writing. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  traditionally  illiterate  groups 
learn  to  write.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  written  communication 
is  fundamental  to  a  just  relationship  between  different  peoples. 
This  is  a  reality  which  Peruvian  aborigines  cannot  escape*  they 
cannot  even  initiate  a  just  and  fair  dialogue  with  the  governing 
civilization  if  they  do  not  possess  this  weapon,  the  most 
powerful  one  in  the  Western  world. 

Acquisition  and  mastery  of  written  communication  is  essen- 
tial, with  learning  the  national  language  a  related  but  secondary 
problem.  If  speakers  of  vernacular  languages  learn  the  function 
of  writing  and  are  able  to  use  it  to  initiate  a  dialogue  with  the 
Western  worid,  an  important  step  will  have  been  taken  by  all 
concerned.  Use  of  the  national  language  can  be  a  negative 
element  in  the  process.  If  a  person  is  putting  forth  tremendous 
effort  to  pass  from  the  aiddio  worid  to  a  visidal  worid  and  is 
simuhaneoiisly  confronted  with  the  complementary  task  of 
acquiring  one  more  system,  a  foreign  language,  he  will  be 
hindered  in  his  task  by  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  two 
things  at  once.  That  is,  the  attention  being  given  to  language 
learning  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  acquisition  of  writing. 

Many  Third  Worid  governments  have  understood  this  and 
have  developed  bilingual  education  programs.  In  Peru,  the 
Ministry  a  Education,  in  cooperation  with  SIL,  has  put  forth  a 
tremendous  effort  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  m?ke  it 
possible  for  numerous  jungle  and  mountain  communities  to 
concentrate  on  the  task  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  Initial 
instruction  is  done  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  student,  opening 
up  the  possibility  of  undertaking  a  seconu  task:  learning  the 
national  language.  It  is  recognized,  and  has  been  sufRciently 
proved,  that  in  countries  where  this  type  of  program  has  not 
been  applied,  both  learning  to  handle  written  material  and 
learning  the  national  language  have  been  slower  and  less 
effective. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  reason  already  stated,  bilingual 
education— learning  to  read  and  write  in  one's  mother  tongue 
without  the  obstacle  of  simultaneously  learning  these  skills  in  a 
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second  language — offers  other  benefits  wliicli  we  would  like  t 
outline  wilfiin  itie  Peruvian  framework. 


ABORIGINAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  geographic  areas  of  Peru  wfjefe  there  is  a  high  rate  of  illit- 
eracy tend  to  coincide  wiljMtie  areas  where  the  official  lan- 
guage is  not  spoken  as^h^mother  tongue.  In  other  words,  the 
schools  have  had^efy  limited  impact  on  the  populace  that 
speaks  little  Spartish.  In  order  to  launch  a  new  effort  in  literacy 
and  educational  reform,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  ihe  reasons 
for  sudi  a  situation.  Why  does  the  school  tend  to  fulfill  its 
gSms  better  in  areas  of  urban  influence,  where  Spanish  is 
tradiuonally  spoken? 

Except  for  a  few  pilot  projects  being  carried  out  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  educational  policy  in  Peru  is  to  try  to  use  Spanish 
exclusively  in  education.  From  the  pedagogical  point  of  view, 
this  position  creates  a  situation  of  unequal  opportunity  in  which 
pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  the  official  one  must  make  a 
double  effort:  they  must  not  only  learn  the  new  concepts  being 
taught  in  the  school  but  they  must  learn  them  in  a  new 
language. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  present  system  of  education  insists 
that  every  student  learn  to  express  himself  in  Spanish,  it 
pressures  him  to  discontinue  speaking  his  mother  tongue.  Even 
though  some  of  the  better-oriented  teachers  realize  that  the 
vernacular  language  could  continue  to  be  spoken  along  with 
Spanish,  the  whde  social  context  and  the  very  purpose  of  the 
school  itself^ appear  to  deny  such  a  possibility. 

The  school,  then,  appears  to  the  students  to  be  a  threatening 
institution  determined  ♦o  pull  them  up  by  the  roots  from  their 
cultural  environment.  Those  who  are  able  to  reject  their  mother 
tongue  and  their  culture  with  a  minimum  of  conflict  will  find 
that  they  have  an  easier  time  in  school.  The  pupils,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  see  the  school  as  an  alchemist's  pot,  able  to 
change  the  basic  personality  of  those  who  submit  to  its  rigors. 

The  attitude  one  should  take  with  regard  to  this  change  is 
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problematic.  On  the  one  hand,  one  would  desire  the  change 
insofar  as  it  represents  a  possibility  for  a  life  of  less  hardship, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  feared  as  a  threat  to  one's  very 
personality.  From  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  principal  defect 
of  education  in  Peru,  as  it  has  traditionally  functioned,  has 
been  that  it  tacitly  negates  the  use  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
as  an  expression  of  culture.  This,  of  course,  also  implies 
negation  of  the  aboriginal  cultures  themselves:  and  denying  the 
students  their  language  and  culture  is  the  first  step  towards  an 
education  which  is  disconnected  from  reality  in  a  thousand 
ways  and  favors  memorization  rather  than  creative  thinking. 
Such  education  does  not  promote  the  formation  of  a  unique 
national  personality. 

And  so  the  dilemma:  the  direction  Peru  takes  to  solve  this 
dilemma  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  future.  We 
could  try  to  gain  homogeneity  by  imitating  the  Western  world 
and  renouncing  our  own  unique  personality,  or  we  could  claim 
the  status  of  a  more  diversified  nation  which  has  originality  and 
be  all  the  richer  for  it. 

Peru  will  be  strong  as  a  nauon  only  if  we  opt  for  the  second 
possibility — if  the  transformation  of  structures  is  accompanied 
by  the  determination  to  be  spiritually  independent  and  cultural- 
ly unique.  Only  thus  will  we  be  able  to  contribute  something  to 
humanity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  narrow  nationalism.  Not  only 
for  our  benefit  but  also  for  the  good  of  mankind  we  ought  to 
preserve  the  millenium^  of  experience  accumulated  in  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  the  Andes  and  Amazonia.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  colonial  period  the  Quechua,  the  Aymara,  and 
the  Huanca  have  been  held  in  contempt  and  humiliation.  They 
have  almost  been  convinced  that  their  culture  is  to  be  despised. 
We  cannot  continue  to  commit  this  unpardonable  error  of 
contributing  to  the  extermination  of  their  culture  and  their 
language. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common  arguments 
given  against  the  teaching  of  the  aboriginal  languages: 

•  Teachinfi  of  the  ahorif^inal  lanf^uaf^e  could  he  a  threat  to 
national  unity.  Peru  represents  a  diversity  of  badly-integrated 
cultural  traditions.  The  Hispanic  tradition  flourishes  in  the 
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cities,  while  the  native  traditions  are  hidden  away  in  the  rural 
areas.  Up  to  now,  the  school  system  has  denied  our  cultural 
differences  and  clashes,  thinking  that  thereby  the  problem 
would  be  resolved.  Actually,  abolishing  the  students*  language 
and  culture  from  the  classrooms  has  impoverished  the  schools 
and  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
objectives. 

By  making  the  school  the  agent  which  forces  a  second  lan- 
guage on  students  who  speak  only  the  non-Spanish  mother 
tongue,  an  unnecessary  gap  is  created  between  the  school  and 
the  children  who  speak  the  suppressed  language.  At  the  same 
time,  a  psychological  basis  is  established  which  favors  the 
survival  of  exploitative  structures.  The  children  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Quechua  or  Aymara,  for  example,  are  not  only  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  first  years  of  school  but  also  receive  the 
false  idea  that  their  culture  is  inferior  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  official  culture  of  the  country  only  insofar 
as  they  abandon  their  own  traditions.  The  struggle  against  the 
aboriginal  languages  can  only  foster  misunderstanding  among 
the  different  peoples  of  Peru. 

•  The  teaching  of  the  native  language  would  he  an  obstacle 
to  the  learning  of  Spanish,  Results  obtained  in  teaching  in  the 
mother  tongue  in  countries  like  the  USSR,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Philippines  have  caused  UNESCO  experts  to  affirm  cate- 
gorically that, it  is  possible  to  give  the  students  an  equal  or 
better  knowledge  of  the  second  language  if  the  school  begins 
teaching  in  the  mother  tongue."^ 

These  experiences  have  also  shown  that  in  order  for  the 
teaching  of  a  second  language  to  be  beneficial,  it  must  be  done 
in  a  way  that  does  not  threaten  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  or 
endanger  the  personal  identity  of  the  !»tudent  or  the  group.  If 
Spanish  ceases  to  be  identified  with  the  oppression  of  a  culture 
and  a  people,  the  motivation  to  learn  it  will  be  greater. 

•  The  vernacular  languages  are  not  adequate  to  express 
modern  concepts:  they  are  primitive  languages  which  do  not 


2  UNESCO,  *'L  cmploi  dcs  langucs  vcmaculaircs  dans  rcnscigncmcnt."  Pans 
UNESCO,  1953. 
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have  a  grammar  or  literature.  Linguists  agree  that  all  languages 
are  completely  adequate  to  express  abstract  ideas  even  though 
they  are  borrowed  from  another  culture.  Only  adaptations  in 
their  vocabularies  need  to  be  made,  as  is  done  in  all  languages 
in  order  to  express  new  concepts  or  to  name  new  objects. 

Every  language  has  a  structure,  a  key  shared  by  all  its 
speakers,  which  permits  them  to  understand  each  other.  This 
orderly  arrangement  of  a  language,  its  harmonious  flow,  is  its 
grammar.  Linguists  study  it  and  try  to  decipher  it,  but  the 
grammar  exists  before  it  is  converted  into  a  set  of  rules,  just  as 
a  mineral  deposit  exists  before  the  miner  discovers  it. 

All  our  aboriginal  languages  have  a  rich  oral  literature — 
complicated  myths,  stories  with  deep  social  meaning  and  very 
beautiful  songs.  The  fact  that  only  fragments  of  these  have 
been  recorded  does  not  deny  their  value  or  the  possibility  that 
they  will  be  written  in  the  future.  After  all,  HomeKs  poems 
were  oral  tradition,  and  all  Greek  literature  thrived  on  the 
myths  which  were  passed  from  person  to  person  for  centuries. 

We  are  aware  that  the  educational  task  in  Peru  will  be  more 
and  more  complicated  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in  which  its 
linguistic  and  cultural  variety  is  taken  into  consideration >  We 
must  promote  investigation  of  the  actual  linguistic  situation  in 
the  country  and  gather  oral,  popular  literature  in  the  aboriginal 
languages  as  a  basis  for  a  more  complete  written  literature. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  serious  problems  that 
the  new  educational  system  will  have  to  confronts  Linguists 
and  others  who  study  the  aboriginal  languages  and  cultures 
could  also  cooperate  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
preparation  of  school  materials. 

The  new  educational  policy  will  doubtless  meet  with  certain 
resistance  from  those  who  understand  Spanish.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  Parinacochas  in  the  Department  of  Ayacucho,  we 
interviewed  many  parents.  We  found  that  a  number  of  them 
were  afraid  that  the  teaching  of  Quechua  would  not  only  be 
useless  but  would  also  be  an  obstacle  to  the  learning  of 
Spanish,  which  is  the  first  and  foremost  requirement^  for 
accomplishing  the  painful  process  of  abandoning  one*s  own 
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culture.  Some  confuse  this  with  cultural  integration.  These 
prejudices  of  the  rural  people  are  the  result  of  a  social  order, 
an  educational  system,  and  an  ideology  that  tended  to  discour- 
age the  aboriginal  cultural  personality.  The  situation  can  be 
corrected  by  making  changes  in  the  economic  structure,  but  it 
will  only  be  abolished  by  radical  educational  reform.  To 
accomplish  this,  ^  tremendous  effort  must  be  made  to 
encourage  recognition  of  our  great  diversity  and  the  value  of 
each  and  every  culture.  Only  through  mutual  respect  for  the 
variety  of  cultures  which  comprise  our  country  can  dialogue  be 
established  which  will  enrich  and  strengthen  all  Peruvians. 


5 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE 
AGUARUNA 
Gerardo  Wipio  Deicat 

EDUCATION  IN  PRECONTACT  AGUARUNA  CULTURE 

The  Aguaruna^  lived  for  centuries  without  knowing  about 
schools.  They  received  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  from 
their  fathers  by  means  of  a  system  called  jinta  ainbau,  meaning 
**follow  the  trail  made  by  our  forebears.'*  This  consisted  of 
drinking  tobacco  juice  and  the  hallucinogenic  drugs,  called 
ayahuasca^  and  tue,  and  sleeping  alone  near  a  waterfall  beside 
the  tomb  of  a  mun  (great  leader).  In  this  way  they  practiced  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  thinker  Bikut,  who  formulated  laws  for 
the  Aguaruna  to  obey  and  predicted  all  that  would  come  to 
pass  among  the  Aguaruna. 

To  obey  the  laws  that  Bikut  had  prescribed  and  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  his  predictions,  the  young  men  had  to  complete 
certain  tests  and  obey  certain  prohibitions.  The  tests  consisted 
of  drinking  tobacco  juice  and  hallucinogenic  drugs  off  and  on 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  If  a  young  man  failed  to 
do  so,  he  was  considered  incapable  of  being  a  warrior,  he 
would  not  have  a  long  lif*,  and  he  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
great  person,  respected  by  the  society. 


1  Some  22,000  Aguaruna  live  in  the  Andean  foothills  of  northern  Peru. 
Aguaruna  is  a  member  of  the  iivaroan  language  family. 

2  Ayahuasca  is  the  ordinary  Spanish  name  for  the  vine  Banisteriopsis  caapi,  a 
species  belonging  to  the  Malpighiaceae.  For  more  details  see  Michael  i. 
Hamer,  ed..  Hallucinogens  and  Shhmanism.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1973). 
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The  prohibitions  specified  not  having  sexual  relations  before 
marriage,  not  sitting  on  the  seat  reserved  for  the  women,  not 
associating  with  or  playing  with  girls,  and  not  using  anything 
perfumed.  The  young  men  were  to  walk  in  front  rather  than 
behind  the  girls,  who  wore  perfumed  necklaces  that  could  be 
detected  from  a  distance.  All  the  young  men  who  obeyed  these 
rules  were  considered  to  be  pure  of  thought,  disciplined, 
worthy  of  respect  by  the  Aguaruna  society,  and  destined  to  be 
valiant  warriors. 

Since  they  were  following  strict  discipline,  they  were  prohib- 
ited from  making  any  kind  of  sign  on  a  tree  with  a  machete  or 
ax.  If  such  a  mark  were  made,  their  relatives  investigated 
carefully  until  they  discovered  who  was  responsible.  The  guilty 
party  was  taken  to  the  mun,  who  gave  him  a  scolding.  The 
mun  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  area,  he  meted  out 
punishment  to  the  young  men,  and  his  laws  were  obeyed  by 
everyone. 

Additionally,  children  had  to  obey  all  their  parents'  advice 
and  learn  to  do  the  work  that  their  parents  did.  They  were 
taught  to  be  useful  members  of  the  Aguaruna  society  because 
men  who  were  hard  workers  and  good  hunters  and  women  who 
were  hard  workers  and  faithful  to  their  husbands  were  the 
preferred  marriage  partners. 

The  father  would  spend  all  night  spinning  cotton,  which  he 
used  to  weave  an  itipak,  the  skirt  which  he  wore,  or  a  hachak. 
the  sarong  worn  by  his  wife.  The  rest  of  the  family  slept  until 
2:00  a.m.,  the  time  which  the  Aguaruna  call  the  first  crowing  of 
the  rooster.  At  that  time  the  father  would  wake  up  his  wife  and 
children  so  that  they  wouldn't  have  bad  dreams  and  so  that  he 
could  teach  them  how  to  spin  cotton. 

After  he  woke  everyone  up,  the  father  would  recount  the 
feuds  with  neighboring  groups,  talking  very  loudly  and  with 
great  force.  He  also  had  his  older  son  practice  so  that  he  would 
learn  to  talk  the  same  way  and  thus  demonstrate  his  bravery. 
After  this  long  conversation  about  their  enemies,  he  would 
counsel  his  sons  not  to  be  evil,  corrupt,  cowardly,  or  hateful, 
but  rather  to  be  good  men  and  hard  workers,  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  others. 
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ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

The  Aguaruna  did  not  worry  about  what  things  cost.  They 
traded  what  they  had  for  what  they  needed  or  wanted  from 
each  other.  For  example,  a  man  who  didn*t  have  an  itipak 
because  he  didn*t  know  how  to  weave  would  trade  a  blowgun 
for  one;  a  man  who  didn't  have  a  crown  traded  a  shoulder  bag 
for  one,  etc.  The  women  also  traded.  This  made  for  an  equal 
society,  where  everyone  had  the  same  thjngs.  This  equality 
extended  to  other  areas  as  well.  If  a  young  man  was  to  be 
married,  everyone  helped  build  his  house  and  clear  his  garden. 
They  even  gave  him  some  domesticated  animals  so  he  could 
begin  his  work.  Animals  killed  in  hunting  were  all  divided 
equally.  If  a  person  couldn*t  help  fish  because  of  other 
responsibilities,  he  wasn't  left  without  fish,  as  everyone  gave 
him  a  few  of  theirs. 

FORM  Oh  GOVERNMENT 

Each  extended  family  group  was  governed  by  a  mun.  When 
there  were  serious  problems,  the  people  complained  to  the 
mun,  who  first  investigated  the  situation  and  then  gave  his 
decision.  No  sanction  or  punishment  was  given  without  his 
approval.  If  someone  acted  without  the  mw/i's  knowledge,  he 
had  no  backing  and  could  not  be  defended.  An  exception 
occurred  when  someone  who  was  considered  to  be  in  the  same 
class  as  the  mun  acted  without  consulting  him  and  then 
successfully  defended  his  decision.  In  all  likelihood  this  type  of 
Aguaruna  was  destined  to  be  the  mun^s  success  jr. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  AGUARUNA  CULTURE 

While  the  Aguaruna  were  living  as  described  above,  Spanish- 
speaking  outsiders  arrived  looking  for  rubber,  gold,  hides,  and 
other  products,  hoping  to  make  their  fortunes.  These  men 
found  that  the  Aguaruna  were  gentle  people  when  treated  well, 
but  rebellious  when  not  shown  respect  and  when  abused. 
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Exploitation  was  perhaps  an  inevitable  consequence  of  con- 
tact between  two  groups  with  such  diverse  goal^  and  life-styles. 
It  began  when  the  Spanish-speaking  outsiders  told  the  Agua- 
runa  that  the  land  where  they  lived  did  not  belong  to  them  but 
to  the  "State.  '  They  used  this  as  their  justification  for  coming 
to  work  the  land.  They  brought  many  things  with  them — ^guns, 
shells,  cloth,  mirrors,  etc.— things  which  really  impressed  the 
Aguaruna.  The  outsiders  showed  them  the  use  of  these  articles 
and* offered  to  trade  with  them  for  raw  rubber,  hides,  and  other 
produce.  Some  Aguaruna  agreed  and  accepted  the  tracfc  goods, 
Pfomising  to  bring  rubber.  Now  at  this  time  the  Aguaruna  were 
illiterate  and  did  not  know  how  to  keep  accounts.  Thus,  little 
by  little  the  whole  Aguaruna  society  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  patrones  because  the  Aguarupa  went  into 
debt  to  them. 

People  who  had  debts  attemped  to  pay  them  ofT  by  making 
rubber.  Working  in  the  jungle  where  they  lived,  they  extracted 
the  latex  from  the  trees  and  then  heated  and  smoked  it  until  it 
became  rubber.  Often  they  began  working  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  didn't  stop  until  si^  at  night.  It  took  a  month  to 
make  a  balfof  rubber  weighing  fifty  kilos.  Once  they  had  a  ball 
this  size,  they  took  it  to  the  patron  %  place.  The  patron  did  not 
weigh  the  rubber  with  scales:  he  just  guessed  at  the  weight  by 
lifting  it  in  his  hands.  (For  this  reason  the  Aguaruna  call  the 
patronjs  'arms  of  a  scale.'  )  Thus,  the  Aguarurta'w^re  ajways 
being  cheated  out  of  recefiving  full  value  for  the  'fubber  they 
brought  in.  > 

The  patrones  cheated  and  exploited  the  Aguaruna  laborers  in 
other  ways,  too.  They  h^d  books  in  which  they  listed  all  the 
things  which  they  gave  to  the  Aguaruna.  However,  when  an 
)  Aguaruna  brought  his  product,  they  would  fail  to  mark  down 
his  crfdit.  The  patron  would  later  look  at  his  book  and  say, 
■  "It  s  written  here  that  you  have  a  debt  of  so  much,  and  to  pay 
Ihis  yoD  have  to  l>ring  more  rubber."  The  Aguaruna  would 
answer,  "Tauwa!  Parjugka,  wi  uwejan  makkhik  amua 
shiji^kan  itajuamjamar'  TThat  can  t  be.  Patron.  I  have 
brought  you  five  balls  of  rubber').  The  patron  couldn't 
remember  because  he  hadn't  written  it  in  his  book.  The 
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Aguaruna  lamented,  "If  I  could  only  read  and  write  Td  know 
what  my  accounts  really  are!  The  patron  is  robbing  me  of  my 
rubbei'  and  keeps  asking  for  more.** 

To  keep  the  Aguaruna  in  debt,  the  artifacts  that  they  made, 
such  as  hand-woven  cloth,  carrying  baskets,  blow  guns,  clay 
dishes,  large  clay  pots,  etr.,  were  ridiculed  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  intruders,  who  considered  them  valueless  because 
they  were.Vt  durable.  When  they  wanted  to  sell  a  cup  or  pot, 
they  grabbed  a  clay  pot  and  a  pot  made  of  aluminum  and  threw 
them  both  down  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  our  pottery  broke 
easily  because  it  was  made  of  clay.  Then  X\\e  patron  would  say, 
**Okay,  do  you  see?  See  how  the  clay  howl  and  pot  broke, 
while  the  alumiouoi  plate  and  pot  didn't  break.  It  is  much 
stronger  and  will  last  you  a  lot  longer.  Take  this  plate  and  pot. 
You  must  bring  me  jaguar  or  otter  skins  to  pay  your  debt.*' 

Another  problem  the  Aguaruna  had  was  that  the  outriders 
v/ere  always  trying  to  make  them  feel  inferior  by  ridiculing 
their  aopearance  and  life-style.  If  the  outside  met  an  AgUL. '^na 
man  with  Jong  hair,  dressed  in  his  itipak,  he  would  insult  him 
by  saying,  "You  dress  like  a  woman.  Why  do  you  have  long 
hair,  and  why  do  you  wear  a  skirt?  You  ought  to  cut  voijr  hair 
and  put  on  pants  and  be  Hke  us.  Buy  th'^se  things  that  we  have 
brought  fbr  you  and  then  bring  rubber  to  pay  what  you  owe." 
Tiiis  was  a  very  effective  \/ay  for  the  intruders  to  keep  their 
domination  over  the  Aguaruna  and  to  keep  them  in  debt, 
because  the  Aguaruna  took  the  things  offered  and  begar 
working  rubber. they  stopped  making  their  own  and  bought  ihe 
things  the  patron  offered  them.  More  and  more  their  life-style 
kept  changing. 

The  process  of  change  moved  quickly  for  some  Aguarur 
who  lived  close  to  the  patron  and  learned  his  cultjre  and 
abandoned  their  own,  turning  into  patroncs  themselves.  They 
refused  to  speak  their  own  language  after  they  had  learned  the 
language  of  their  patron.  They  served  his  purposes,  acted  as 
his  interpreter,  and  were  considered  traitors  by  their  own 
people.  Sometimes  thry  were  sent  by  ihe'ir  patrones  to  all  the 
houses  to  collect  the  rubber. 
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(Elder.  1957) 


Daniel  Danduchu,  an  enterprising  Aguanma  school  teacher,  assisted  by  Efrai'n 
Morote  Best,  first  Coordinator  of  Bilingual  Education  in  the  Jungle,  organizes  a 
cooperattve^fer  the  benefit  of  his  people  (see  chapter  5). 


Members  of  the  Aguaruna  cooperative  br  ig  batches  of  raw  rubber  to  Daniel 
Danduchu  (see  chapter  5). 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SEEKS  A  SOLUTION 

Because  of  all  these  problems,  some  Aguaruna  began  thinking 
about  studying.  They  realized  that  K  they  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  speak  Spanish,  they  could  claim  their  rights  and  sell 
their  prodncts  without  anyone  deceiving  them. 

As  a  result,  the  first  Aguaruna,  Nantip  and  Uwarai,  left  to  go 
and  study  on  ihe  coast.  They  planned  to  return  and  help  their 
people,  but  they  never  finished  their  studies,  because  they  lost 
1heir  lives.  However,  other  y^^ung  men— Daniel  Danduchu, 
Francisco  Kaikat,  and  SitSs  'Cuftachi— decided  to  follow_Nantip 
—      and  iiwarai.  They  went  x^ut  t<r/^e  coasTan^  finished  their 
primary  education.  Daniel  Danduchu  returned  to  his  village  and 
*  shortly  thereafter,  wifh  the  help  of  one  of  the  SIL  linguists,  ' 
prepared  to  become  a  bilingual  school  teacher.  Later,  the 
Peruvian  Ministry  of  Education  named  mm  the  first  Aguarur 
teacher.  He  founded  a  bilingual  school  at  Nazareth  in  1953.  In 
1954,  lie  founded  another  school  in  Chikais  along  the  Maranon 
River.  As  he  established  these  schools  he  announced  to  all  the 
Aguaruna  thai  they  t;ould  now  enroll  their  children. 

Many  of  my  countrymen  came,  anxious  enroll  their  chil- 
dren rather  than  sending  them  to  the  jungl  /  follow  ihejinta^ 
ainhau  the  past.  They  knew  it  was  only  u>  going  to  school 
that  the  children  could  leam  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish. 
Generally  they  enrolled  the  young  men  and  boys;  1  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  school  at  Chikais.  Even  before  we  finishes 
studying,  we  had  promised  that  we  would  teach  other  children 
and  help  our  parents  in  the  selling  of  produce,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  exploitation  and  abuses  committed  by  the  traders  who  had 
come  into  the  area. 

Within  five  years  after  the  first  school  was  established,  there 
were  young  men  prepared  in  the  bilingual  schools  who  were 
ready  lo  become  teachers.  With  the  help  of  SIL  and  the 
government,  they  were  trained  at  the  Ministry  of  Education 
facilities  at  Yarinacocha  and  went  to  various  communities 
establishing  more  bilingual  schools  .where  even  today  the  flag 
"waves  and  the  national  anthem  is  sung.  "We  are  free»  may  we 
be  free  forever!''  is  sung  with  enthusiasm  and  pride  because. 
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even  more  than  the  freedom  and  independence  of  our  country 
from  Spain,  we  feel  freedom  from  exploitation  and  from 
illiteracy.  Because  he  was  the  first  teacher  and  brought 
freedom,  Daniel  Danduchu  is  considered  to-be  the  "Father  of 
Bilingual  Schools**  by  the  Aguaruna  people. 

Since  this  beginning  in  1953,  the  Peruvian  government,  with 
the  cooperation  of  SIL,,ha«:  continued  preparing  native  teach- 
ers for  ih"?  different  ethnolinguistic  groups,  training  teachers  in 
the  methodology  bilingual  education  and  also  preparing 
health  and  community  development  promoters. 

Our  government  continues  to  be  concerned  about  helping 
indigenous  communities — oppressed  groups  of  people  who  for 
many  years  had  lived  without  receiving  this  type  of  education. 
The  Nat'mal  Policy  of  Bilinf>ual  Education  was  proclaimed,' 
which  .ognizes  the  value  of  the  various  vernacular  lang  uages 
in  the  country  and  their  use  as  a  means  of  communication  and 
cultural  expression.  Moreover,  it  continues  to  promote  bilin- 
gual education  so  that  everyone  may  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
but  respects  the  cultural  characteristics  of  minority  groups.  The 
government  has  also  given  us  the  Law  of  *he  Native 
Communities  and  Agricultural  Development  of  the  Jungle  at..! 
the  Foothills.^  This  law  makes  clear  our  legal  existence  and 
judicial  recognition  as  native  communities  and  guarantees  us 
full  ownership  of  our  lands.  The  government  has  also  given  us 
municipal  authorities  so  that  we  can  register  the  birth  of  our 
children  and  in  this  way  obtain  personal  documents.  (In  the 
past  we  had  no  way  to  identify  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the 
country.) 

With  all  this  help  from  the  government  and  from  members  of 
SIL,  the  indigenous  communities  are  bloommg  in  the  rnidst  of 
the  immense  green  jungle.  They  are  learning  to  know  their 
brothers— other  indigenous  people  who  for  centuries  have  lived 
in  the  same  region  without  knowing  each  other.  They  are 


3  P.iUuia  nmionut  de  edu^mion  hihnm  Lima,  Peru.  Mniisteno  dc 
Educacion,  )972 

4  Supreme  Decree  No.  2065^,  Lima.  June  24,  1974,  which  was  replaced  Sy 
Supreme  Decree  No.  22175  jn  May  9.  1978. 
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coming  to  recognize  the  govemment*s  objective  of  transforming 
the  jungle  ii.to  something  useful  for  the  country.  We  also  feel 
more  capable  now  of  collaborating  with  the  government  in  its 
great  work  of  forming  new  men — men  who  will  be  full  partici- 
pants  in  a  society  which  is  free,  just,  and  united — a  society 
involved  in  creative  common  work  and  embued  with  national 
values.  And  we  bilingual  school  teachers  are  teaching  with  the 
goal  of  forming  thes'^  new  men  for  this  new  society.  Only  in 
this  way  will  the  indigenous  people  of  the  jungle  make  progress 
which  will  be  for  the  betterment  of  our  beloved  Peru. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  AGUARUNA 

To  attain  these  aspirations  among  the  indigenous  peoples,  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  in  the  vernacular  language,  that  is,  to 
apply  a  program  of  bilingual  education. 

What  is  bilingual  education?  For  the  Aguaruna,  bilingual 
education  means  education  in  two  languages:  Aguaruna  and 
Spanish,  We  Aguaruna  teachers  ipach  our  children  in  our 
mother  tongue  in  the  lower  grades  at  the  same  time  we  are 
teaching  them  Spanish  as  a  second  language. 

Why  do  we  teach  in  the  mother  tongue  in  the  lower  grades? 
Because  one  hundred  percent  of  the  children  are  Aguaruna 
speaker^,  and  Spanish  is  a  foreign  language  which  they  do'iiot 
understand.  Many  people  think  that  by  teaching  in  Aguaruna 
we  are  wasting  time  and  the  children  Jo  not  learn  well.  They 
think  that  if  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language,  they  will  have  serious  problems  learning  Spanish, 
and  therefore  they  prefer  that  they  be  taught  in  Spanish.  For 
many  reasons  we  consider  that  teaching  in  Spanish  in  the  lower 
grades  in  a  native  communicy  is  contrary  to  good  pedagogical 
principles. 

In  order  to  clarify  this,  1  will  try  to  explain  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  a  native  child  when  he  goes  to  school  for 
the  first  time,  Aguaruna  children  receive  the  following  counsel 
and  prohibitions  from  their  parents: 
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"Children,  don't  go  out  of  the  house  alone  because  the  evil 
spirits  might  carry  you  away  and,  after  beating  you  up,  throw 
you  over  the  bank  of  the  river." 

''Children,  don't  go  near  other  Aguaruna  whom  you  don  t 
know,  because  they  can  hurt  you  through  witchcraft,  and  don't 
go  near  Spanish  speakers  because  it's  likely  that  they  will  steal 
from  you." 

''Children,  don't  play  with  older  children  because  they  are 
likely  to  hit  you,  and  then  who  will  defend  you?  " 

"Daughters,  don't  play  with  the  boys,  because  they  may 
harm  you." 

"Children,  don't  make  friends  with  other  children  who  are 
not  well  behaved." 

"Children,  be  careful  not  to  go  into  the  teacher's  house  lest 
he  give  you  an  injection  of  medic-ne." 

"Children,  when  you  go  to  scuool,  don't  play  with  the  other 
children.  You  should  always  stay  with  your  brothers  and 

sisters."  / 
"Children,  vytten  you  are  in  school,  don't  sit  \^ith  the  other 

children,  just  sit  with  your  own  sister.  " 

Because  of  all  this  advice  from  their  parents,  the  children 
become  fearful,  and  when  they  are  taken  to  school  by  their 
mother  or  someone  else  in  the  family,  they  always  cry  and  are 
afraid.  They  find  the  classroom  very  much  different  from  their 
home,  and  the  situation  is  much  worse  if  their  teacher  doesn't 
speak  their  language,  as  is  the  case  with  teachers  who  speak 
only  Spanish. 

Because  of  these  pfoblems.  the  bilingual  teacher  gives 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  children  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  work.  First,  he  must  get  to  know  all  of  the 
children,  making  friends  with  them,  conversing  with  them  m 
,ie  vernacular  in  a  loving  manner,  and  suggesting  things  to  talk 
about  by  such  questions  as:  Where  do  you  live?  How  did  you 
come  to  school?  Who  brought  you?  Do  you  like  school?  Do 
you  know  someone  else  here?  However,  he  must  avoid  asking 
about  the  child's  parents  if  he  isn't  sure  they  are  living. 
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because,  if  the  child  is  an  orphan,  he  will  become  sad  and  cry 
and  may  no  longer  want  to  come  to  school. 

As  the  teacher  gets  to  know  each  of  the  children,  he  encour- 
ages them  by  explaining  everything  about  the  school  to  them. 
He  tells  them  that  the  school  will  be  like  their  home.  The  other 
children  will  be  their  f;  ends,  and  they  will  play  together  every 
--^        day.  They  will  work  together  learning  to  read,  write,  sing,  and 


draw,  and  in  this  way  Seam  to  be  good  children.  The  teacher 
tells  them  that  he  is  the  older  person  who  will  help  them  if  they 
have  difficulties,  and  that  he  will  take  care  of  them  and  not  let 
other  children  hit  them. 

And  so  the  teacher  shows  kindness  and  love  to  the  children 
without  demonstrating  any  kind  of  avoidance,  contempt,  or 
discrimination,  even  though  there  may  be  some  children  who 
are  not  very  clean  and  some  who  may  have  old,  dirty  clothes. 
Since  the  teacher  is  also  Aguaruna  and  was  like  them  when  he 
was  a  child,  he  treats  them  with  love.  He  is  interested  in 
molding  lives  which,  in  the  years  to  come,  will  be  useful  to  the 
community, 

L.ittle  by  little  the  children  become  accustomed  to  attending 
school  and  being  with  the  other  children.  They  learn  to  share 
school  mc  terials  and  to  pay  attention  to  the  teacher.  Since  the 
teacher  teaches  the  lesson  in  their  language,  the  children 
understand  very  well:  it  is  their  language,  and  they  remember 
easily  what  they  are  taught. 

At  first  Spanish  is  taught  orally.  The  children  learn  easy 
expressions  which  will  be  helpfnl  in  their  daily  lives,  such  as 
greetings  and  dialogues  useful  in  conversation  with  visitors  who 
come  to  the  community.  The  teacher  encourages  them  to  prac- 
tice these  expressions  regularly  in  school  and  whenever  they 
meet  someone  who  speaks  Spanish,  but  he  does  not  insist  that 
they  all  talk  Spanish, 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  read  and  wr  te  well  in 
their  own  language  and  know  the  syllables,  he  teaches  them  to 
read  and  write  in  Spanish,  but  he  is  always  sure  to  translate  the 
meaning  into  their  mother  tongue.  In  this  way,  little  by  little, 
without  too  much  pressure  being  put  upon  them,  the  children 
acquire  Spanish  as  a  second  language. 
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However,  when  the  teacher  is  a  Spanish  speaker  working  in 
a  native  community,  he  does  not  have  the  same  patience 
the  native  teacher  has.  In  the  first  place,  because  he  doesn't 
know  the  culture,  the  real  world  of  the  native  child,  he  doesn't 
give  importance  to,  or  take  interest  in,  the  tremendous  reac-^ 
tions  and  cultural  shocks  that  the  child  suffers  in  school. 
>Vithout  paying  attention  to  these  psychological  problems, 
which  can  damage  the  child,  he  tries  to  teach  in  Spanish  even 
though  the  child  doesn  t  understand  him.  If  the  children  don't 
learn,  he  insults  them  by  saying,  "You  don't  know  anything. 
You  are  stupid  and  dumb  and  so  you  don't  learn  anything, 
even  though  I've  been  teaching  you  well.  I  am  teaching  you  in 
Spanish,  but  you  don  t  learn," 

Sometimes,  when  Spanish*speaking  teachers  converse  among 
themselves,  they  say  that  Aguaruna  children  can  t  learn  Span- 
ish. They  say,  "I  have  a  problem  because  they  don't  under- 
stand me,  and  so  I  have  forbidden  them  to  talk  in  their 
language.  They  may  only  talk  in  Spanish:  maybe  that  way  they 
will  learn  more  quickly." 

Because  of  these  problems,  the  native  children  are  frightened 
in  front  of  the  Spanish-speaking  teacher,  and  they  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  insults  and  hang  their  heads.  When  they  want  to 
ask  questions,  they  lack  confidence  because  they  fear  that  the 
teacher  will  again  embarrass  them  for  not  expressing  their  ideas 
well.  They  feel  bored,  disoriented,  and  discouraged  with  going 
to  school,  and  so  they  drop  out. 

While  I  was  working  as  a  district  school  supervisor,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  various  schools  in  Aguaruna  communi- 
ties. On  one  visit  I  found  a  teacher  who  was  working  in  a 
community  where  no  one  spoke  Spanish.  The  teacher  did  not 
speak  Aguaruna,  hut  he  was  teaching  various  grade  levels  in 
Spanish.  He  wrote  on  the  blackboard  in  Spanish,  and  the 
children  copied  exactly  what  he  wrote,  even  though  they  were 
not  able  to  read  it.  The  one  child  who  could  read  what  was 
written  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  Afterwards  the  teacher 
said  to  me,  "Look,  my  friend,  I'm  teaching  all  that  I  can,  but 
they  don't  understand  me,  and  they  don't  know  how  to  read." 
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I  said  to  him,  "But  you  should  tec  jh  them  by  explaining  to 
them  in  Aguaruna  so  they  will  understand/'  He  said,  "But  I 
don't  speak  Aguaruna.  That  is  my  problem.  I  can't  even  talk 
with  the  members  of  the  community  about  education." 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  here.  How  many  times 
have  administrators  made  the  mistake  of  putting  teachers  of 
this  kind  in  native  schools  and  asking  them  to  teach  in  Spanish! 
How  many  frustrations  have  the  native  children  suffered  from 
this  kind  of  school!  This  is  why  we  teach  in  our  own  language 
in  the  bilingual  schools  and  learn  Spanish  as  a  second  language. 
Only  an  Aguaruna  can  teach  an  Aguaruna.  Because  of  this,  we 
bilingual  teachers,  although  minimally  trained,  began  to  teach 
as  much  as  we  were  able  and  each  year  prepare  ourselves  to 
teach  a  bit  better. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  indigenous  people 
have  a  language  which  is  the  product  of  our  culture  and  which 
is  valuable  as  a  system  of  communication  among  us.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  consider  it  worthy  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  like  other  languages.  But  the  alphabet  which  we 
have  been  using,  and  which  is  still  in  use,  has  received  the 
approval  of  several  administrations  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment. The  materials  we  use  in  our  schools  have  always  been 
authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  We  have  functioned 
this  way  from  1953  until  the  present.  Manv  of  the  young  men 
who  have  graduated  are  now  serving  their  country  as  civil 
servants.  For  this  reason,  we  indigenous  people  consider 
bilingual  education  to  be  the  solution  to  the  grave  errors  which 
occurred  in  the  teaching  of  native  children  when  they  were 
obliged  to  study  in  Spanish,  a  language  very  different  from  ours 
and  a  language  which  they  could  scarcely  understand. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  those  who  teach  in  a  language  other 
than  that  of  the  child  in  the  lower  grades  are  violating  prin- 
ciples of  good  p'^dagogy  and  are  guilty  of  cultural  imposition. 
More  often  than  not,  this  type  of  education  has  been  the  cause 
of  native  children  dropping  out  of  school  and  experiencing 
psychological  trauma,  resulting  in  their  failure  to  learn  to  read 
and  write. 
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Bilingual  education  does  not  signify  abandonment  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  which  is  also  a  necessary  tool 
for  communication  with  our  Peruvian  society.  Ratlier  we  teach 
in  Spanish  in  the  more  advanced  levels. 
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(Hesse.  /VM) 

Pupils  line  up  for  opening  exercises  at  the  Aguanina  bilingual  school  at 
Nazareth  (see  chapter  5). 


(Lance,  im) 

a  course  specially  organized  for  them,  wives  of  bilingual  school  tearhcrs 
learn  to  use  treadle  sewing  machines  <see  chapter  6) 
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On  completing  iheir  training,  bilingual  teachers  receive  their  diplomas  at  a 
graduation  ceremony  in  the  Peruvian  jungle  (see  chapter  6). 


Hentkt'  I972\ 

Raul  Sinacay.  an  Amucshd  teacher,  studies  the  diploma  he  received  upon 
graduation  trom  the  Teacher- Training  Course  (see  chapter  6) 
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PART  II 

A  Report  on  Various  Aspects  of  the  Program 

IP 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  background  material  and 
principles  on  which  Peru*s.  bilmgual  education  program  was 
founded.  In  this  second  part,  various  aspects  of  the  program 
are  described  in  detail.  Our  purpose  is  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  ways  in  which  each  part  of  the  program  had  to  be  made 
explicit  if  it  were  to  be  successful. 

Many  of  the  bilingual  teacher  candidates  had  a  very  limited 
amount  of  training.  There  was  little  in  their  experience  to  give 
\^  them  clues  as  to  tlow  to  function  as  school  administrators  or 
'  xteachers;  many  had  never  been  to  school  themselves.  Since  it 
collld.  not  be  assumed  that  the  teachers  would  know  what  to 
do«  it  vva^necessary  to  present  the  program  to  them  in  simple 
steps  which  they  .pould  remember  and  use  effectively  after 
returning  to  the  isolation  of  their  own  communities.  However, 
in  more  recent  years,  great  changes  have  occurred  in  this  area. 
In  the  main,  teachers  now — many  of  them  products  of  bilingual 
schools— are  more  knowledgeable  and  creative,  capable  of 
handling  more  complex  material  v/iih  less  direction.  The 
principles  of  training  for  intelligent  decision  making  has  borne 
fruit.*  » 

Because  \i  has  been  important  to  have  a  detailed  program, 
we  will  discuss  some  of  these  details  in  the  following  chapters. 
We  tr^st  they  wi'll  be  helpful  to  others  working  in  programs 
where  similar  detail  is  needed. 

The  chapter  on  teacher^  training  gives  both  a  historical 
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account  of  the  development  of  training  courses  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  many  facets  of  the  total  program.  The  next  three 
chapters  deal  with  goa^s  and  their  implementation  through 
specialized  materials,  curriculum,  and  administrative  support; 
supervision;  and  teachers'  conferences.  Goals  and  curriculum 
arc  based  on  the  national  program  of  education  in  Peru,  but  are 
unique  in  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  ethnic 
minoritif  Supervision,  as  presented  here,  is  also  unique  in 
that,  oncw  again,  the  pcsons  being  trained  as  supervisors  were 
not  highly  educated  when  they  assumed  the  responsibility  but, 
neveitheless,  were  successful.  Annual  teachers'  conferences 
are  shown  to  have  made  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
effect»v^eness  and  growth  of  the  Aguaruna  bilingual  schools. 

The  authors  of  this  section  are  SIL  members  who  have 
worked  in  bilingual  education  under  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of 
Education.  Drs.  Shell  and  Larson  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  ths  introduction  to  Part  1. 

Pa  ricia  M.  Davis,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  Machi- 
guenga  bilingual  schools,  has  prepared  school  materials  in  t^t 
language,  taught  pedagogy  during  the  teacher  training  courses, 
and  helped  in  curriculum  planning  as  well  as  in  the  preparation 
of  teaching  materials  for  teaching  Spanish  as  a  second 
language.  She  works  with  Martha  A.  Jakway  coordinating  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials,  and  both  serve  as  literacy 
consultants. 

Miss  Jakway  has  worked  with  Aguaruna  teachers,  prepared 
materials  in  that  language,  and  taught  pedagogy  during  the 
training  courses.  She  has  also  led  the  way  in  training  supei- 
viso»*s,  in  preparing  materials  for  adult  education,  and  in 
training  teachers  of  adults  for  the  Aguaruna  villages.  In 
addition,  she  has  led  several  workshops  for  the  training  of 
native  authors- 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  BILINjSUAL  TEACHERS 
Olive  A.  Shell 

Bilingual  teachers  are  the  key  people  in  a  program  of  bilingual 
education  such  as  has  been  carried  on  among  the  vernacular- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  Peruvian  jungle.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
essential  that  they  receive  the  most  adequate  training  possible. 
A  brief  history  of  teacher  training  in  the  jungle  situation  will 
show  how  the  training  facet  of  the  program  has  developed,  to 
keep  pace  with,  or  perhaps  rather  to  set  the  pace,  for  the 
development  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 


THE  FIRST  TRAINING  COURSE:  PILOT  PROJECT  ^ 

The  very  first  training  course,  as  proposed  in  Lima,  was  to  be 
held  during  the  school  vacation  months,  January  to  March, 
1953.  The  course  was  to  be  held  in  Yarinacocha,  a  point 
centrally  located  between  the  northern  and  southern  jungle 
region.  The  Ministry  of  Education  would  finance  housing,  food, 
and  travel  and  name, a  director  for  the  course;  the  candidates, 
after  training,  would  teach  in  their  communities  during  the 
school  year  and,  as  long  as  such  training  was  needed,  would 
return  to  pursue  their  studies  during  the  vacation  months  of 
each  year.  Beyond  those  basic  plans,  the  proposed  course 
posed  further  immediate  questions,  such  as:  Who  should  be 
trained?  In  what  classroom  facilities  and  student  housing 
should  the  course  be  held? 
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The  major  problem  was  finding  literate,  bilingual  candidates, 
people  who  could  read  and  write  in  the  vernacular  and  in 
Spanish.  In  addition,  they  had  to  be  men  accepted  and 
respected  in  their  communities.  In  a  few  communities  located 
along  the  main  rivers,  some  candidates  were  found  who  were 
already  somewhat  literate  in  Spanish,  having  attended 
elementary  schools  where  teaching  was  in  that  language.  In 
some  communities,  initial  literacy  materials  made  by  the  field 
linguist  had  been  instrumental  in  giving  b^sic  training  in  reading 
and  writing;  also  some  elementary  arithmetic  materials  .had 
been  prepared  and  used.  The  first  class  of  candidates  eventual- 
ly comprised  fifteen,  individuals  from  six  language  groups.  A 
few  of  these  did  not  really  qualify  as  candidates,  and  had  to  be 
coached  separately  in  order  to  become' literate. 

Meanwhile,  the  site  for  the  new  venture  was  chosen.  The 
jungle  forest  land  was  cleared,  and  a  jungle-style  classroom 
built,  i.e.,  palm-leaf  roof,  unbleached  muslin  ceiling,  low  board 
walls  (from  which  metal  screening  continued  to  the  height  of 
the  ceiling),  and  a  dirt  floor.  In  this  more  or  less  insectproof 
accommodation,  a  long  blackboard,  teacher's  table,  and 
student  tables  and  benches  (wide  enough  forty/o)  were  added. 
Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  faculty  (the  director,  an  educator 
from  Lima,  and  a  subdi^ector  from  SIL)  and  the  student  boHy. 
There  was  even  a  small  spons  field,  from  which  fallen  trees 
and  chopped-down  growth  was  cleared.  For  student  housing, 
land  adjoining  the  classroom,  along  the  road,  was  cleared,  and 
several  leaf-roofed,  jungle-style  houses  were  built.  ^ 

Near  the  time  for  school  opening,  the  candidates  began  to 
arrive:  by  raft  from  far  upriver,  by  small  airplaife  from  more 
distant  communities,  and  by  canoe  from  the  nearby  indigenous 
group.  Most  of  the  married  men  brought  their  families  and 
household  equipment,  including  mosquito  nets  and  cooking 
pots.  ^ 

Curriculum  planning  was  not  very  cornplicated.  As  to  aca- 
demic subjects,  the  director,  who  was  also  the  main  teacheV, 
taught  reading  (in  Spanish,'  of  course),  writing,  and  social 


I  Throughout  this  chapter  the  titles  of  textbooks  and  names  of  courses  have 
been  translated  from  Spanish  into  English  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
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studies  (including  history  and  the  geography  of  Peru),  trying  to 
adapt  the  subject  matter  and  the  details  of  presenting  it  to  the 
level  of  education  and  Spanish  ability  of  the  students.  The 
subdirector  did  the  same  for  arithmetic  and  notions  of  hygiene. 

In  preparation  for  the  months  ahead,  the  teacher  candidates 
were  shown  how  to  construct  classrooms  in  their  comnuinities. 
The  Yarinacocha  classroom  served  as  a  model,  except  that 
palm  bark  would  be  used  instead  of  planed  boards.  They  were 
taught  such  basics  as:  the  lighting  (from  the  sun)  should  b^^ 
adequate,  preferably  from  the  left  side,  and  must  not  fall 
directly  on  the  blackbMidJcausing  reflection  difficulties)  or 
shine  directly  in  the  f^pils  eyes.  These  students  were  also 
taught  simple  carpentry  and  the  use  of  basic  tools  in  Saturday 
morning  classes  so  that  they  would  be  better  prepared  to  make 
tables  and  benches  for  their  future  pupils,  uiilizing  primarily 
jungle  materials. 

As  to  pedagogy  and  school  organization,  the  students  were 
taught  such  matters  as:  how  to  use  a  clock  in  dividing  their  day 
into  50-minute  class  periods,  with  a  10-minute  break  before  or 
after  each  hour;  how  to  arrange  their  pupils  according  to  size 
and  ability;  and  how  to  keep  attendance  records.  The  academic 
school  subjects  were  to  be  reading  and  writing  in  the  vemacu* 
lar,  arithmetic,  and  oral  Spanish,  with  additional  activities  such 
as  health  instruction  and  singing.  They  were  also  taught 
methods  for  teaching  lessons  clearly.  Field  linguists  who  were 
c;pnversant  with  the  native  languages  and  who  had  planned  the  ^ 
native-language  primers  already  in  use  in  some  of  the  villages 
taught  the  students  how  to  use  the  vernacular  materials.  In  the 
evenir^s,  these  same  linguists  coached  the  students,  helping 
them  to  understand  what  they  may  have  failed  to  grasp  during 
the  day  due  to  lack  of  facility  in  Spanish  or  lack  of  sufficient 
academic  background.  (In  order  to  be  able  to  coach  well,  tutors 
had  to  attend  the  pertinent  part  of  the  classroom  sessions 
during  the  day.) 

The  very  circumstance  of  representatives  of  six  language 
groups,  with  different  cultural  backgrounds,  coming  together, 
living  in  the  same  community,  communicating  wiAi  one  another 
in  a  common  language  (Spanish),  and  sharing  common  goals. 
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'  was  unique  and  art  invaluable  education  in  itself.  In  addition  to 
shanng  classes  and  recreation  time,  the  st4dents  got  together  to 
share  facets  of  their  culture  in  front  of  the  whole  group  in 
what  later  came  to  be  called  Cultural  Prograrns.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  how  much  the  experience  of  being  together  meant 
to  the  students  in  terms  of  broadening  their  view  of  their  native 
country,  its  peoples,  their  cultures,  their  goals,  and  their  com- 
mon government.  Furthermore,  they  were  becoming  aware  of 
the  part  they  could  play  in  the  future  development  of  their 
communities,  and  of  their  country,  through  promoting  partici- 
pation of  the  jungle  peoples  in  the  national  life 

Closing  day  brought  special  delights  for  the  eleven  approved 
prospective  teachers.  They  were  supplied  with  teaching  and 
school  matenals-chalk.  notebooks.  pencV-as  well  as  tools, 
metal  screening,  and  even  unbleached  muTliK  for  ceilings  (It 
was  later  decided  that  the  last  two  item/were  not  really 
necessary.)  Thus  loaded  with  materials  an(\he  promise  of  a 
small  monthly  salary,  they  were  speeded  on\eir  way.  some 
by. small  jjlane  and  some  .by  truck  and  canoe  to  dutposts  in  the 
far-away  recesses  of  the  jungle,  there  to  build  their^hools  and 
school  fumuure.  raise  the  Peruvian  flag,  teach  pupils  the 
national  anthem,  and  perform  the  many  other  tasks  they  had 
learned  m  the  training  course. 

In^n^n^r,^!^.^        ^"^  ^^^OND  TRAINING  COURSE: 
FOUNDATIONS  LAID 

The  two  major  goals  of  the  first  training  course  had  been  to 
raise  the  academic  standard  of  the  students  and  to  prepare 
them  to  be  teachers.  These  goals  were  kept  in  mind  as  plans 
were  made  for  further  courses.  As  to  academic  training,  the 
national  course  of  study  would  be  followed,  with  adaptations  in 
keeping  with  the  jungle  environment. 

Programming 

In  order  to  plan  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  the  next  teacher- 
training  course,  plans  for  the  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  the 
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village  schools  had  to  bf.  taken  into  account.  In  some  localities 
there  might  be  a  school  for  Spanish-speaking  children,  which 
indigenous  children  might  attend  after  reaching  a  certain  skill 
level  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  communicating  in 
Spanish;  It  might  be  possible  for  these  children  to  enter  atahe 
second-year^  level,  if  they  had  received  sufficient  preparation 
beforehand  in  the  bilingual  school.  Of  course,  such  schools.^ 
were  available  in  very  few  of  the  areas  involved  in  bilingual 
education.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  provided  a  goal,  or 
standard,  toward  which  to  direct  the  academic  education  of 
native  pupils.  In  order  to  reach  the  second-year  level,  the 
bilingual  school  pupils  must  learn  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  and  of  Spanish  as  a  second  language,  as 
well  as  elementary  lessons  in  natural  and  social  sciences. 

With  this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  then  current  curriculum  of 
the  Mii^istry  of  Education  and  the  course  outline  which  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education  had  elaborated  for  early  grades 
of  the  primary  schools,  the  following  evolved.^ 

Reading 

Reading  materials  in  the  vernacular,  previously  prepared,  were 
in  use  during  the  current  year,  but  field  linguists  had  to  be 
responsible  for  further  materials  to  keep  ahead  of  the  jungle 
pupils.  Primers  had  to  be  constructed  that  were  parallel  to  the 
teaching  method  introduced  in  the  first  training  ^ourse,  or. 
according  to  modifications  thereof  which  would  appear  in  the 
second  training  course;  that  is,  although  it  was  recognized  that 
the  structure  of  each  language  is  different,  certain  i^eneral 
principles^ must  be  followed  in  order  to  give  a  basis  for  some 
group  teaching  of  reading  methods.  In  the  preparation  of 


2  Second  year  was.  in  reality,  the  third  year  of  formal  training.  The  country's 
school  system  at  that  time  provided  for  a  year  of  transition,  in  which  pupils 
became  accustomed  to  school  and  began  learning  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  anthmetic,  details  of  their  environment,  living  together  happily  in 
home  and  school  environment,  etc.  Following  transition  were  first  and  second 
years « and  soon. 

3  See  chapter  7  for  summary  chart  of  curriculum  and  textbooks. 
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materials,  the  author  continually  had  to  bear  in  mind  the 
method  he  expected  the  teacher  to  use  as  he  tiught  the 
textbook,  and  plan  the  book  accordingly. 

Writing 

"Writing"  would  be  in  printed  form,  similar  to  the  letters  in 
the  primer  reading  books,  using  large  letters  which  would  fill 
the  space  between  the  lines  of  the  children's  notebooks. 
(Although  it  was  expected  that,  some  adults  would  attend 
school,  books  and  classes  were  geared  cniefly  to  children  of 
school  age.)  The  children  were  lo  be  taught  to  write  words  and 
phrases  from  their  reading  books  so  that  at  this  stage  they 
would  not  be  trying  ^o  write  Qnfamiliar  material. 

Arithmetic 

A  set  of  elementary  arithmetic  lessons  introducing  numerical 
concepts  had  previously  been  planned  for  one  of  the  indigenous 
groups.  Thtse  lessons  formed  a  good  starting  point  for  planning 
a  series  of  arithmetic  books  to  be  used  in  transition  classes.  As 
the  planning  continued,  it  became  obvious  that  native  children, 
not  accustomed  to  a  numerical  system  with  base  10  as  in 
Spanish,  would  need  more  than  one  year  of  transition  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  numbers  and  to 
master  addition  and  subtraction  facts  of  numbers  I  to  20  Uhe 
standard  for  primary  schools  at  that  time). 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  would  be  learning  the 
beginnings  of  Spanish  conversation  while  they  were  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  necessary  skills  in  all  subjects,  it  was 
decided  to  have  three  years  of  transition.  The  goal  set,  but  not 
necessarily  strictly  adhered  to,  was  the  recognition  of 
quantities  and  their  representation  in  numbers  I  to  10,  plus 
addition  and  subtraction  number  facts  to  8,  or  some  part 
thereof,  as  an  arithmetic  accomplishment  for  Transition  ! 
pupils;  number  facts  to  14  for  Transition  II  pupils;  and  number 
facts  to  20  for  Transition  111  pupils.  The  time  required  to 
complete  the  three  stages  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  progress 
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in  each  classroom.  Books  were  planned  accordingly;  i.e..  Book 
1  involved  number  recognition,  while  Books  2,  3,.  aiid  4 
covered  number  facts.  They  were  purposely  planned  to  be  not 
only  pupil  textbooks  but  also  the  teacher's  guide  to  the 
progression  and  content  of  what  he  was  to  teach,  with  a 
teaching-like  presentation  of  the  material  and  exercises  for 
pupils*  practice  or  "application**  of  the  new  facts  learned.  The 
latter  exercises  weie  included  for  iwo  reasons:  (I)  the  begin- 
ning teachers  would  not  yet  be  adept  at  composing  exercises 
that  would  provide  review  of  old  material  without  using 
untaught  concepts;  and  (2)  in  a  classroom  in  which  more  than 
one  grade  was  taught  by  one  teacher,  blackboard  space  and 
teacher*s  time  fo-  putting  exercises  on  the  blackboard  would  be 
limited.  A  further  series  of  arithmetic  books,  5,  6,  and  7,  w  ,re 
also  prepared  to  be  used  in  first-year  classes  in  the  event  that 
some  of  the  more  progressive  pupils  had  advanced  sufficiently 
during  the  current  year  to  be  ready  for  further  material  the 
foltowir^  year.  These  more  advanced  textbooks  were 
formulated  in  simple  Spanish,  to  be  put  in  diglot  form  by  the 
linguists  and  native  helpers. 

Oral  Spanish 

Oral  Spanish  was  another  subject  of  the  developing  curriculum 
for  transition,  as  well  as  for  further  classes.  The  goal  was  to 
have  children  first  learn  the  skills  of  reading  through  the 
medium  of  their  native  language,  using  vocabulary  and  subject 
matter  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Then  these  skills  could 
be  applied  to  Spanish,  and  pupils  could  be  taught  to  read  the 
books  which  were  at  that  time  used  in  the  transition  classes  of 
primary  schools  for  Spanish-speaking  children.  However,  to 
apply  their  skills  in  reading  without  understanding  the  content 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read.  In  order  to 
forestall  this  undesirable  situation,  lessons  in  oral  Spanish  were 
planned  to  include  much  of  the  basic  vocabulary  of  the  Spanish 
reading  books.  Drawings  were  made  on  cards  to  represent  the 
nouns  and  action  words  of  the  books,  and  simple  conversations 
were  planned  for  practice  in  using  ti.em.  This  plan  was  not 
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ideal,  but  it  Served  until  a  better  one  could  be  developed  a  year 
or  two  later. 

Nature  and  social  studies 

According  to  the  official  plan  for  primary  schools,  nature  and 
social  studies  were  to  begin  formally  in  classes  of  the  fii^l-year 
level.  A  book  was  therefore  planned  which  followed  the  units 
suggested  in  the  official  plan,  centering  around  the  home,  the 
school,  the  locality,  and  the  country.  The  content  was  based  on 
jungle  life  in  home,  school,  and  community,  with  some  material 
relating  to  the  geography  and  history  of  Peru  as  a  whole.  The 
bock  was  planned  to  present  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
related  to  the  themes  of  the  course  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lessons  would  serve  as  practice  for  the  pupils  in  Spanish: 
therefore,  the  book  was  called  Spanish.  The  teachers  were  to 
teach  the  content  of  each  day's  lesson  in  the  class  hour  for  that 
course,  in  the  native  language.  The  following  hour  they  would 
teach  corresponding  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  in  Spanish, 
with  emphasis  on  meaning  as  well  as  on  pronunciation.  In  the 
next  few  years,  the  title  of  the  book  was  changed  to  Natural 
Science  and  Social  Studies,  and  the  lessons  were  translated 
into  the  Indian  languages  by  field  linguists  and  their  native 
helpers.  The  result  was  a  diglot  edition  in  which  the  vernacular 
and  Spanish  were  presented  on  facing  pages. 

Production  schedule 

Once  the  basic  plans  were  made  and  the  textbooks  designed,  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  field  linguist  to  see  that  vernacular 
reading  books  were^  sufficient  to  keep  ahead  of  the  pupils  and 
that  a  diglot  form  of  Spanish  materials  was  prepared  in  the 
language  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

Thus  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  continuing  program  of 
bilingual  education,  through  the  academic  and  pedagogical 
training  of  teachers  and  through  supply  of  materials  which 
would  not  only  help  them  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it  but  would  also  provide  practice  drills  for  their  pupils. 
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FURTHER  EARLY  COURSES: 

THE  PROGRAM  STEADILY  TAKING  ^HAPE 

Th:  1954  course  and  further  planning 

The  second  teacher  training  course  began  in  January  1954.  The 
now  experienced  teachers  were  back,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  to  report,  and  ready  to  learn  more  so  as  to  be  better 
prepared  for  next  year.  There  were  also  new  candidates,  bring- 
ing the  total  student  body  to  twenty-seven. 

It  was  obvious  that  as  the  student  body  increased,  the 
number  of  professors  had  to  increase  and  the  physical  plant 
had  to  be  expanded.  Moreover,  more  textbooks  were  needed 
for  the  teachers  to  take  back  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  level  of  their  pupils*  academic  achievements.  The 
following  statistics  show  the  actual  expansion  rate  for  the 
teacher  training  course  in  ensuing  years: 

Table  6.1.  Teacher  Training  Course  Statistics,  1953- 
1962 


Ptrtounel "  1  W 

W55 

1956 

195& 

J959 

IMO 

1961 

1962 

Student 

body^  15 

27 

39 

47 

52 

69 

63 

63 

81 

115 

Professors  2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

5 

5 

Approved 

candidades^    1 1 

13 

16 

9 

7 

19 

13 

26 

Physical  plant.  In  the  next  few  years  following  the  first 
teacher  training  course,  more  single^unit  houses  were  built  to 
accommodate  families,  and  dormitory-style  houses  were  built 

u  - 

4  Numbers  include  teachers  returning  for  more  training  and  new  candidates. 

5  Having  come  as  new  students  and  havmg  completed  satisfactorily  the  level 
of  the  training  course  at  which  they  had  entered,  they  now  received 
authorization  to  teach  classes  in  jungle  schools. 
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for  men  coming  without  families:  classrooms  were  added,  along 
with  dining  room  and  a  kitchen.  A  house  for  the  director  and 
professors  was  constructed  and  furnished. 

Further  textbooks.  Planning  continued,  with  the  goal  that 
native  pupils,  on  reaching  second  year  must  be  at  a  level 
comparable  with  that  of  second-year  Spanish-speaking  pupils  in 
primary  sel^ools.  Since  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  attaining 
that  level  ofachievement  by  the  end  of  the  first-year  studies,  a 
further  year.  First  Year  Advanced,  was  planned  during  which 
pupils  might  learn  the  content  of  second-year  courses  in  the 
vernacular  while  obtaining  practice  in  the  use  of  Spanish 
related  to  those  subjects.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the 
series  of  arithmetic  books  was  augmented  to  include  numbers 
8,  9,  and  10.  The  textbook  Spanish  Nq.  I  (El  Castellano  No.  1} 
was  followed  by  Sf^anish  No.  2.  (The  latter  subsequently 
became  Natural.  Science  and  Social  Studies  No.  2  and  wa^ 
followed  by  Natural  Science  and  Social  Studies  No.  3.)  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  linguists  tc  arrange  facing  pages  in  the 
vernaculars  to  correspond  to  the  pages  in  Spanish. 

According  to  the  official  Plans  and  Programs  for  the  primary 
schools,  oneKof  the  subjects  included  in  each  level  was  Moral 
and  Religious  Education.  For  classes  of  transition  and  the  five 
following  years  of  study,  certain  Scripture  passages  were  cited 
around  which  studies  were  *o  center.  Bible  passages  translated 
into  the  vernacular  were  to  be  'jsed  as  they  became  available. 

The  1957  course 

Details  of  the  1957  course  show  both  expansion  and  steady 
improvement  of  quality  by  further  training  of  those  already  in 
service.  Ten  language  groups  were  represented  among  the 
returning  students,  as  compared  with  six  in  1953.  The  following 
statistics  show  the  number  of  students  who  returned  for  further 
training,  indicating  the  year  in  which  they  had  begun  to  train: 

Table  6.2.   Students  Returning  for  Further  Training 
Class  of:  1953    1954    1955  1956 

Returning  students:  6      12      13  9 
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In  1957,  these,  plus  twelve  new  candidates  from  five  new 
language  groups,  comprised  a  student  body  of  52,  representing 
fifteen  language  groups.  Of  special  import  was  the  faet  that  one 
of  the  new  candidates  was  a  young  man  who  had  received  his 
education  in  a  bilingual  school  established  in  his  village  in  1954. 

Summary  of  subjects  tauf^ht.  The  students  in  the  1957  course 
wei^e  grouped  into  three  levels  on  the  basis  of  tests  given  at  the 
start  of  the  course.  The  three  different  groups  were  taught 
academic  subjects  and  aspects  of  general  pedagogy  by  the 
director  and  his  wife,  assisted  by  the  subdirector.  In  addition, 
there  were  classes  in  health,  agriculture,  the  phonetics  of 
Spanish,  carpentry,  and  literacy  methods.  Again,  field  linguists, 
conversant  with  the  Indian  languages,  taught  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods  for  materials  in  the  native  languages.  They 
also  helped  during  the  two  hours  of  study  in  the  evenings, 
explaining  lessons  which  students  had  found  difficult  during  the 
day,  or  helping  with  assignments. 

The^e  were  again  cultural  programs,  and  with  these  as  a 
model  the  students  were  encouraged  to  train  their  pupils  to 
present  programs  in  their  communities  in  conjunction  with  the 
holidays  indicated  on  the  school  calendar. 

Preparatory  course.  In  the  first  training  course,  a  few 
candidates  who  were  not  sufficiently  literate  and  bilingual  had 
been  coached  separately  from  tiie  main  student  body.  By  1957, 
the  need  for  an  extracurricular  class,  chiefly  for  the  learning  of 
Spanish,  had  become  so  urgent  that  an  official  preparatory 
course,  running  concurrently  with  the  teachers'  course,  was 
established  for  thirteen  studerts.  The  course  was  initiated  for 
prospective  candidates  for  whose  language  groups  there  were 
as  yet  no  schools  or  for  those  who  could  not  feasibly  obtain 
preparation  in  native  communities.  This  course  proved  to  be  so 
helpful  that  it  was  continued  throughout  the  1957  schcol  year. 
The  director  of  the  Poacher  training  course  became  coordinator 
of  the  program  of  bilingual  education  for  the  jungle  region 
during  the  1956  and  1957  school  years;  his  wife  undertook  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  teaching  the  students  in  the  preparatory 
course.  Later,  and  continuing  for  several  years,  such  students 
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were  taught  in  coniunction  with  occupational  courses  which 
were  held  during  the  regular  school  year,  using  the  facilities  of 
the  teacher  trair-ng  course. 

Pt  sonal  documents.  Another  aspect  of  the  training  course 
was  the  help  given  to  the  studer  ts  in  obtaining  personal 
documents  and  land  titles  for  their  communities.  They  were 
assisted  through  the  processes  of  obtaining  statements  of  birth 
and  documentis  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  in  their  isottted  communities.  Civil  marriage  was  also 
arranged,  to  supplemei-t  marriage  in  traditional  ways,  for  those 
who  wished  it. 

THE  PROGRAM  UNDER  WA  Y 

By  this  limt,  a  pattern  was  pretty  well  established  for  ensuing 
courses,  though  each  course  varied  from  the  preceding  ones, 
depending  on  the  director,  the  faculty,  and  the  students,  who 
were  increasingly  aw^re  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  teacher 
and  their  needs  in  becoming  one.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  statis- 
)  tical  chart  in  the  pr^-^t^dfnp  section,  the  increase  in  students 
was  slow  but  comparatively  steady,  as  was  the  increase  in 
faculty. 

In  I9f  J  a  year-round  en  .-:!nyee  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
was  stationed  in  Yarinacocha.  For  several  years  previously 
there  had  been  a  secretary  during  the  ^'^acher-training  course, 
but  now  having  ^  administrator  on  hand  during  the  whole  year 
was  a  great  asset  to  the  program.  In  addition  to  other  duties  he 
was  responsible  for  book  orders  and  other  requests  sent  in  by 
teachers,  for  making  reports  to  the  government,  and  for  prepar- 
^  ing  budgets.  In  1964,  two  more  office  personnel  served  during 
the  course,  later  becoming  full-time  employees. 

By  1964  the  student  body  had  increased  to  154  students, 
representing  twenty-one  ethnic  groups.  Of  these,  36  were  new 
candidates,  20  of  whom  were  products  of  bilingual  schools.  The 
govemmer*  continued  to  finance  the  new  candidates*  travel, 
food,  books,  and  other  expenses.  Returning  teachers  were 
salaried  and  v  ire  therefore  responsible  for  their  own  expenses. 
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A  resume  .of  some  of  the  features  of  the  developing  training 
course  program  follows. 

Faculty  and  staff 

The  staff  in  1964  included  the  director,  the  subdirectory  the 
director  of  studies,  and  six  other  professors.  In  l%3,  for  the 
first  time,  a  bilingual  teacher  formed  part  of  the  teaching  staff. 
In  I%4,  as  in  previous  years,  the  field  linguists  helped  with 
methods  for  teaching  vernacular  materials  and  prac  ce 
teaching,  in  evening  study  limes,  and  in  the  books  and  supplies 
department,  as  well  as  in  supervising  the  physical  plant. 

Quality  and  orientatioirof  professors 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  program  has  been  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  those  who  have  served  as  professors.  They  have 
usuaHy  been  well-trained  and  well-recommended  school 
teachers  from  Ptru's  national  school  system  who  have  utilized 
their  vacation  lime  helping  to  train  bilingual  teachers.  They 
have  been  recommended  by  those  who  knew  them  as  being 
capable  and  adaptable  in  new  situations.  Some  continuity  ir  the 
teaching  aff  has  been  maintained;  some  professors  have 
returned  for  two,  three,  four,  and  up  to  seven  courses.  The  fact 
that  three  of  the  directors  have  been  given  the  post  of 
Coordinator  of  Bilii^ual  Education  is  a  reflection  of  their 
considerable  administrative  ability. 

As  the  number  of  professors  inci-eased,  the  orientation  of 
new  personnel  became  one  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  of 
the  ;acher-training  course.  On  ^  *fon  is  designed  to  ease 
problems  in  adjustment  to  'v  .  ^  of  student  body.  The 
professors  have  usually  come  fmiu  .  y  or  town  schools  where 
both  they  and  their  pupils  have  similar  cultural  backgrounds, 
including  ji  common  native  languas;e.  In  our  case,  the  students 
have  come  from  cultural  backgrounds  not  only  extremely 
different  from  the  professors'  but  also,  in  many  aspects, 
different  from  each  other's.  Thei^  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
limited,  especially  at  the  beginning  levels.  Coming  without  any 
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ooentation  into  such  classroom  situation  could  result  in 
culture  shock  Tor  the  |5rofessors  akin  to  that  experienced  by 
candidate  on  their  first  appearance  in  the  professors*  class- 
rooms. 

Anticipating  the  problems,  a  few  days  of  orientation  sessions 
have  been  programmed  for  the  new  professors  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  classes.  This  orientation  has  been  given  chiefly  by 
the  coordinator  and  the  returning  director  and  faculty.  It  has 
included  an  explanation  of  the  philosophy,  methodology, 
materials,  and  goals  oi  the  bilingual  school  program  as  a  whole, 
in  the  setting  of  the  small  scattered  jungle  villages,  as 
compared  with  primary  schools  in  towns  and  cities  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  Thus,  training  of  teachers  to  conduct  these 
schools  must  be  uniquely  different  from  training  in  other 
teacher-training  schools:  academic,  pedagogical,  and  other 
goals  of  the  course,  and  details  of  plans  for  attaining  them, 
must  be  discussed  in  the  orientation  classes. 

An  equally  important  characteristic  of  the  orientation  ses- 
sions has  been  an  explanation  of  the  cultural  and  academic 
background  of  the  students  to  help  the  professors  understand 
them  better.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  student  teachers 
have  been  chosen  b:  their  communities  because  of  their  aca- 
demic abilities  and  potential  for  carrying  out  leadership  respon- 
sibilities; because  they  are  professionals  and  community 
leaders;  and  because  they  have  a  history  and  a  cultural  heritage 
which  is  different  from  the  professors*,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  enlarge  the  professors*  own  store  of  knowledge  and 
provide  new  challenges  in  their  classroom  work. 

Though  the  academic  and  Spanish  ability  of  the  students  may 
be  limited,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  tremendous 
progress  and  continue  to  do  so.  Since  they  have  not  yet  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  detail  involved,  they  will  probably 
need  extra  help  with  filling  out  forms  and  other  administrative 
matters.  As  students  of  the  teucher-training  course  they  are 
living  in  an  abnormal  environment  with  corresponding  frustra- 
tions. Because  they  are  receiving  instruction  in  a  second 
language  which  they  are  still  learning,  there  is  often  mental 
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fatigue.  In  addittot  ^^*y  are  struggling  with  the  pressures  of 
assignments  and  unfamiliar  xoc«ibulary. 

Considering  the  above  points,  attitudes  of  respect,  patience, 
and  understanding  are  necessary.  addition,  it  is  neeessary  to 
speak  clearly  and  somewhat  slowly  and  to  use  vocabulary  easy 
to  comprehend,  with  repetition  and  review.^  Almost  always, 
during  the  courses  good  rapport  anu  mutual  respect  has  devel- 
oped between  the  professors  and  students. 

Physical  plant 

In  preparation  for  the  1964  course,  a  new  classroom,  another 
dormitory  (making  three  altogether),  and  ^  large  office  building 
were  added.  The  new  office  building  was  an  especially  appreci- 
ated asset.  Besides  offices  for  the  director  and  other  personnel, 
there  was  a  large  storeroom  on  one  end  of  the  building.  It 
became  temporary  storage  space  for  thousands  of  notebooks 
and  pencils,  chalk,  flags,  and  teaching?  aids,  to  be  dispensed  at 
V  the  end  of  each  year's  course  for  more  than  a  hundred  jungle 
schools.  Most  importantly,  its  shelves  were  stocked  with 
primers  and  other  textbooks  in  the  native  languages,  mostly  in 
diglot  form,  which  were  also  dispensed  according  to  orders  as 
needs  were  estimated  by  the  teachers. 

Student  levels 

On  the  basis  of  tests  given  at  the  bep^nning  of  the  course,  the 
students  of  the  1957  teacher-training  course  had  been  grouped 
into  ihree  academic  levels.  Although  no  attempt  had  been  made 
in  the  early  courses  to  give  official  credit  for  the  lev:!  attained. 


6  in  the  cariy  years  of  the  ieacher-trj  ining  courses,  special  textbooks  were 
prefNirtd  for  UveU  1,  11,  and  III.  TJte  stibjects^hiiff  simpttfledTiw^^ 
scietKe  and  social  studies,  which  included  history,  geography,  and  civic 
education.  The  special  books  used  a  reduced  vocabulary  and  short  sentences  in 
large  print  and  well  spaced,  iliose  teitibooks  later  became  a  source  of  nuterial 
for  composing  a  reference  book  for  tei^chers  and  pupils  of  second-  and  third- 
year  classes  in  the  Jungle  schools.  The  texts  for  the  training  course  are  no 
kNiger  in  use:  the  reference  book  was  iMCd  until  1972. 
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by  1957  this  had  become  possible.  By  l%2  there  were  four 
levels  of  students,  and  by  1964  there  were  six,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  students  to  complete  elementary-school  training 
and  be  ready  for  high  school.  Although  in  1964  Level  I 
constituted  a  review  of  second- year  material,  in  l%7  the 
review  was  abolished;  third-year  material  was  then  taught  tn 
Levels  I  and  II,  fourth-year  material  in  Levels  III  and  IV,  and 
fifth-year  material  in  Levels  V  and  VI.  By  1970,  di^  to 
bilingual  schools  in  the  communities,  many  candidates  were 
entering  the  training  course  at  fourth-  or  fifth-year  levels,  and 
some  had  already  finished  their  elementary  education. 
However,  from  smaller,  more  isolated  communities  and 
indigenous  groups  where  linguisMc  work  had  only  recently 
progressed  sufficiently  to  establish  schools,  candidates  were 
still  prepared  by  the  linguist  and  in  precandidate  courses,  and 
entered  at  the  lowest  level. 

Nonacademic  curriculum 

At  each  of  the  levels,  the  academic  material  for  that  level  was 
taught  according  to  the  official  school  system  of  the  country. 
However,  the  curriculum  included  other  aspects  of  training 
equally  as  important:  organized  Spanish  practice,  pedagogy, 
school  administration,  and  practice  teaching. 

Increased  fluency  in  Spanish.  The  method  for  handling  addi- 
tional Spanish  practice  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  l%3,  when 
there  were  still  only  four  levels  of  students  in  the  training 
course,  there  were  ten  weeks  of  teaching  and  thirty-four  hours 
of  classroom  time  each  week.  Of  these,  at  Levels  I,  II,  and  III, 
four  hours  per  week  were  dedicated  to  remedial  Spanish  (three 
hours  at  Level  IV).  In  l%5  a  strong  impetus  was  given  this 
aspect  of  the  course  when  the  director,  a  university  professor, 
taught  and  supervised  two  other  professors  in  the  teaching  of 
Spanish.  He  prepared  the  Spanish  course  on  the  basis  of 
dialogues  and  exercises.  A  placement  test  was  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  to  divide  the  students  into  classes 
according  to  their  Spanish  ability.  The  same  test  was  given  at 
the  end  of  the  course  and  showed  gratifying  results. 
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Although  division  into  levels  of  Spanish  ability  has  not  been 
^a  consistent  part  of  the  training  course,  extra  Spanish  help  has 
been  given.  Very  often  the  materials  being  developed  for 
teaching  Spanish  in  the  jungle  schools  have  been  those  that 
professors  have  used  in  the  training  course,  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  a  dual-purpose  subject  whereby  students  are 
not  only  obtaining  practice  in  Spanish,  but  are  being  shown 
how  to  teach  Spanish  in  their  schools,  using  the  same 
mateiials. 

School  administration,  pedagogy,  and  practice  teaching. 
These  have  had  an  important  place  in  the  training  course 
schedule  throughout.  For  example,  let  us  lake  the  l%3  plan. 
Of  the  ten  weeks  of  thirty-four  classroom  hours,  five  hours  per 
week  were  allotted  to  school  administration  in  Levels  I  and  II, 
and  three  hours  per  week  in  Levels  III  and  IV.  Un  Levels  V 
and  VI,  added  later,  there  was  less  emphasis  on  thij»  aspect  of 
training  and  more  on  academic  training.) 

Leve!  I  was  composed  of  new  candidates  who  would  be 
expected  to  teach  only  beginning  classes.  In  four  of  the  hours 
allotted,  th(^  candidate  students  were  taught  such  basics  as  how 
to  alphabetize  names,  how  to  register  students,  how  to  keep 
attendance  records,  and  how  to  make  statistical  reports  of 
gn  e  averages  and  attendance.  They  were  taught  how  to  test 
pupils  for  placement  in  the  appropriate  levels,  and  then  how  to 
test  their  progress  through  the  year  and  how  to  give  final 
grades.  They  were  also  taught  to  prepare  and  use  yearly, 
monthly,  and  daily  plans;  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  textbooks 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  to  prepare  an  order  for  books  that 
would  be  needed  the  following  year.  (Textbooks  have  in  most 
cases  been  chool  property;  for  many  years  they  were  paid  for 
by  the  teacher  or  the  community,  but  more  recently  they  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  government.) 

The  remaining  hour  per  week  was  dedicated  to  teaching  how 
and  where  to  construct  the  school;  preparation  and  placement 
of  blackboards,  desks,  and  benches;  and  how  to  care  for  text- 
books  and  other  school  equipment.  Students  were  airo  instruc- 
ted in  the  preparation  of  adequate  playground  and  sanitary 
facilities. 
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In  Levels  II,  III,  and  IV,  material  taught  in  school  admini- 
stration in  Level  I  was  reviewed  and  augmented  with  more 
advanced  classes  in  mind. 

In  the  1%3  plan.  Pedagogy  and  Practice  Teaching  were  given 
thirteen  hours  per  week  of  classroom  time  in  Level  I,  nine 
hours  in  Levels  II  and  III,  and  thirteen  hours  in  Level  IV.  In 
Level  I  the  students  were  taught  what  the  subject  matter  was 
for  transition  classes,  what  textbooks  were  to  be  used,  and 
how  to  teach  the  various  subjects.  They  were  also  taught  how 
to  cope  with  two  or  three  levels  of  students,  teaching  the  levels 
consecutively  and  assigning  helpful  review  or  drill  exercises  to 
the  otherwise  unoccupied  pupils. 

In  Levels  II  and  III,  students  were  prepared  to  teach  grades 
beyond  transition.  They  were  also  taught  how  to  conduct 
classes  for  up  to  five  levels  of  pupils  simultaneously,  since 
many  were  teachers  in  one-room  schools  where  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  warrant  the  hiring  of  more  than  one  teacher. 

The  students  of  Levels  I  and  II  were  taught  by  field  linguists 
who  knew  the  structure  of  the  primers  and  textbooks  in  the 
vernacular  languages;  Levels  III  and  IV  were  taught  by  the 
professon  of  the  training  course. 

Practice  teaching  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1964  there  had 
been  four  hours  of  practice  teaching  distributed  throughout 
each  week.  In  1%5,  part  of  the  teaching  practice  was  concen- 
trated into  four  hours  a  day  for  five  successive  days,  thus 
giving  practice  for  the  kind  of  planning  and  management  that 
the  teachers  would  be  doing  in  their  communities.  Children  of 
teachers'  families  often  served  as  pupils  for  practice  teaching. 
For  at  least  two  years,  students  were  taken  in  groups,  by  turns, 
on  Fridays,  to  a  nearby  Shipibo  village.  There  two  bilingual 
teachers  conducted  "model"  classes  which  the  students 
observed,  and  which  would  later  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 

In  l%7,  an  innovation  was  made  in  the  schedulfng  of  peda- 
gogy and  related  classes.  These  were  to  be  taught  m  a  special 
level  for  students  who  registered  specifically  for  these  courses. 
In  the  previous  system,  teacher  candidates  who  had  finished 
fifth  year  of  primary  school  would  not  receive  the  necessary 
training  in  pedagogy  and  administration  without  repeating  sG^me 
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years  of  academic  study  along  with  it.  In  this  newly  created 
pedagogy  level,  the  students  received  not  only  pedagogy 
instruction,  but  also  an  extra  course  in  Spanish  grammar  (from 
a  structural  point  of  view)  and  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  following  years,  two  pedagogy  courses  were  estab- 
lished. All  candidates  entered  the  Pedagogy  I  Cx.  'rse  first.  After 
studying  Pedagogy  I,  students  completed  the  acaoemic  courses 
and  the  Pedagogy  II  course,  in  an  order  recommended  by  the 
director  or  the  coordinator  of  bilingual  education  in  the  jungle. 
(During  the  years  spent  in  the  academic  courses,  the  students 
received  a  small  amount  of  refresher  training  in  pedagogy.) 


The  women* s  course 

In  l%S,  a  training  class '  was  initiated  for  women  whose 
husbands  were  attending  the  course.  Prior  to  this,  some  help 
had  been  given  to  teachers'  wives  in  reading  and  sewing,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  there  was  an  official  course  for  women  in 
home  economics.  Basic  practical  courses  in  sewing,  cooking, 
hygiene,  child  care,  and  hoil^ekeeping  were  taught.  Since  that 
time,  the  women's  course  has  been  a  regular  part^of  each 
session  of  the  teacher- training  course. 


In  addition  to  a  unit  of  study  called  The  Child  and  Health, 
which  is  a  patt  of  the  regular  academic  program  in  all  primary 
schools,  for  several  years  all  students  in  the  training  course 
were  given  instruction  in  health  principles  and  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  common  ailments.  A  manual  of  ailments  and 
treatments  was  prepared,  and  students  were  taught  how  to  use 
it.  The  students  who  had  had  sufRcient  training  were  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  take  back  medicines  to  administer  as  needed 
in  their  communities.  During  most  of  the  training  courses,  an 
ophthalmologist  from  Lima  donated  his  time  to  give  eye  exami- 
nations and  prescriptions,  even  seeing  that  the  prescriptions 
were  filled.  Sometimes  dental  help  was  also  available. 
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Diverse  ac  tivities 

Each  training  course  has  had  its  aiffcrcntiating  characteristics. 
In  1964,  classes  in  community  development  and  premilitary 
instruction  were  introduced.  Ever  since  a  suitable  sports  field 
became  available,  all  the  training  courses  have  had  a  sports 
program.  There  have  been  intramural  soccer  games  between 
teams  composed  of  students  from  the  various  levels.  In  the 
1957  training  course,  and  in  several  later  courses,  assemblies 
were  held.  Student  officials  of  the  school  ''municipality"  were 
elected,  and  there  were  student  committees,  each  with  definite 
responsibilities  related  to  the  student  body.  In  almost  all  of  the 
courses,  there  has  been  an  excursion  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  agricultural  or  other  projects  beyond  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Yarinacocha.  In  1964,  the  students  were 
encouraged  to  write  short  articles,  with  instructive  value  on 
thenies  related  to  their  communities.  These  were  put  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  all  to  read.  In  bne  of  the  training  courses 
there  was  a  special  class  for  several  students  who  were  to 
become  supervisors  of  schools  for  their  own  language  group. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  1964  the  student  body  had  increased 
to  154.  For  several  years  after  that,  there  was  little  change  in 
tJie  number  of  students,  primarily  because  students  completing 
elementary  school  classes  went  on  to  study  in  vacation  high 
school  courses  away  from  Yarinacocha.  In  l%7,  there  were 
twenty-five  such  students:  fifteen  in  first  year,  six  in  second 
year,  and  four  in  third  year  of  high  school.  In  l%9,  the  teacher 
training  course  was  expanded  to  include  high  school  training 
and  has  continued  to  do  so,  thus  making  possible  continued 
education  for  students  graduating  from  the  elementary  grades. 
By  1977  ,  240  of  the  320  bilingual  teachers  had  graduated  from 
high  school. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  April  of  1972  a  new  system  of  education,  called  the 
Educational  Reform,  was  initiated  by  the  government.  The 
government  has  been  deeply  concerned  that  the  aboriginal 
languages  be  maintained  as  vehicles  of  communication,  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  bilingual  education.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Educational  Reform,  introducing  new  philosophies  and 
points  o^  view,  has  revamped  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Training  courses  have  continued  in  the  same  general 
pattern  as  before,  but  are  geared  to  the  Reform  system  with 
orientation  into  the  new  methods.  ^ 

In  the  pedagogy  department  of  the  1978  training  course, 
classes  were  taught  to  a  small  group  of  seven  candidates  as 
well  as  to  a  group  of  thirty-four  experienced  teachers  back  for 
refresher  courses.  A  further  group  of  eleven  received  training 
as  supervisors,  an  introduction  to  linguistics,  and  other  material 
intended  to  equip  them  for  more  leadership  responsibility  in 
education  in  the  jungle. 

SUMMARY 

The  bilingual  school  teachers  trained  in  these  courses  have, 
over  the  years,  taught  thousands  of  pupils  in  a  total  of  twenty 
eight  language  groups;  in  1978  over  12,000  were  enrolled.  In 
addition  to  their  classroom  activities,  they  have  served  their 
communities  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

Ever  since  its  inception  by  thr  government  in  1952,  the* 
teacher-training  course  has  been  endorsed  and  promoted  by 
each  succeeding  government  as  an  integral  part  of  the  bilingual 
education  program.  In  1956,  the  post  of  Coordinator  of 
Btlingual  Education  in  the  Jungle  wa»  created,  with  technical 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  program  to  be  handled  by  his 
office.  The  director  of  the  1956  training  course  was  appointed 
to  the  post  and  served  for  two  years.  Such  was  his  dedication 
to  his  work,  his  confidence  in  the  teachers,  and  his  encourage- 
ment to  them  that  he  is  still  remembered  by  them.  In  1964,  the 
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director  of  the  1%2  training  course  was  appointed  to  the 
position.  Believing  firmly  in  the  purpose  and  efficacy  of 
bilingual  education,  he  had  serv«^not  only  as  diitctor  but  had 
continued  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  progra,9  as  a  whole.  Now 
as  coordinator,  his  influence  was  strongly  felt  m  all  aspects  of 
the  program,  including  the  training  courses.  In  1968  he  was 
given  other  responsibilities  in  connection  with  bilmgual 
education,  and  a  new  coordinator  was  appomted.  servmg  in 
that  capacity  until  the  program  was  decentralized. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  government  and  the 
inestimable  services  rendered  by  the  coordinators,  the  directors 
of  the  courses  have  contributed  not  only  their  professiona 
ability  in  the  cause  of  training  reachers.  but  their  personal 
interest,  often  going  much  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their 
desire  to  help.  Many  of  the  professors,  too.  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  tribute  for  their  altruistic  service.  The  assistance  ot  SIL 
members  in  various  aspects  of  the  program  has  also  been  an 
effective  contribution.  Thus  teamwork  has  made  possible  the 
degree  of  success  experienced  in  the  program. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS:  GOALS  AND  THEIR 
IMPLEMENTATION 
Patricia  M.  Davis 

As  detailed  in  chapter  6,  the  establishment  of  goals,  materials, 
curriculum,  and  administrative  organization  for  the  bilingual 
school  program  of  Peru  has  been  a  lengthy  developmental 
process.  Rather  than  being  definitive,  it  is  a  process  which 
continues  to  this  day.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
summarize  its  development  with  charts,  outlines,  and 
illustrations  which  we  feel  will  be  helpful  to  the  reader. 

GO/115 

Realities  of  the  Jungle  situation 

The  jungle  presents  a  special  situation,  with  opportunities  and 
problems  varying  greatly  from  those  encountered  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We  found  it  necessary  to  analyze  carefully  what 
expectations  an  educator  could  reasonably  hold.  The  evaluation 
resulted  in  a  program  which  was  slowed  down  considerably 
from  that  used  in  other  primary  schools,  mainly  for  the 
following  reasons. 

The  load  of  information  to  he  taught.  Prestige-language 
schools  are  geared  to  children  who  are  already  native  speakers 
of  the  language  of  the  classroom  and,  in  the  main,  have 
benefited  from  a  fair  amount  of  preschool  orientation.  In 
contrast,  children  of  minority  groups,  isolated  from  a  literate 
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society,  wrestle  with  many  unfamiliar  concepts  upon  being 
introduced  to  a  classroom  situation,  e.g.,  the  purpose  of  a 
school,  what  books  are,  what  it  is  to  read  and  write,  what 
numbers  arc  for,  and  the  idea  of  school  routine,  to  name  a  fewi 
In  addition,  an  extra  subject,  Spanish  as  a  second  language, 
must  be  added  to  the  curriculum  The  result  is  a  heavy  load  of 
new  information  which  requires  more  time  to  teach  than  would 
ordinarily  1)e  allotted  in  a  prestige-language  school  system. 

Shell's  experience  corroborates  this  observation:  *As  the 
planning  continued,  it  became  obvious  that  native  children,  not 
accustomed  to  a  numerical  system  with  base  10  as  in  Spanish, 
would  need  more  than  one  year  of  transition*  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  numbers  and  to  master 
addition  and  subtraction  facts  of  numbers  1  to  20  Uhe  standard 
for  primary  schools  at  that  time)....  It  was  decided  to  have 
three  years  of  transition"  (see  chapter  6,  p.  92). 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  lower  than  normal  I.Q. 
ratios  in  the  aboriginal  groups  of  the  jungle:  in  general,  we 
have  fouad  ability  levels  on  a  par  with  other  cultures.  It  is 
language  ^nd  cultural  factors  that  require  vernacular-speaking 
children  to  learn  appreciably  more  material  in  their  beginning 
yearts)  of  school  than  do  children  from  the  prestige-language 
group. 

The  effect  of  multiple  lev  els.  Another  factor  which  affects  the 
rate  at  which  material  can  be  introduced  is  the  number  of 
levels  which  the  village  school-teacher  is  expected  to  handle.  A 
teacher  with  a  class  where  all  the  students  are  on  the  same 
level  will  be  able  to  teach  material  much  more  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  than  will  a  teacher  whose  attention  is  divided 
among  four,  five,  or  even  six  levels.  In  a  multisection  school,  it 
is  expected  thai  the  teacher  will  require  more  time  to  cover  all 
the  material  than  will  be  the  case  in  a  one-section  classroom. 


I  As  explained  in  chapter  6,  Transilion  in  the  Peruvian  school  system  at  that 
time  was  the  name  given  to  the  first  year  of  school  and  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  first  grade  in  the  United  States  school  system. 
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Goals  for  a  feasible  prof^ram 

In  the  preceding  chapter  Shell  has  mentioned  the  following 
original  general  goals  of  the  bilingual  school  program: 

•  To  follow  the  n'^^ional  course  of  study,  with  adaptations 
in  keeping  with  the  jangie  environment. 

•  To  prepare  students  to  enter  regular  primary  schools  at 
the  end  of  second-year  level,  i.e.,  the  third  year  of  formal 
training  in  the  national  school  system. 

•  To  prepare  textbooks  which  would  serve  a  dual  purpose 
as  teachers*  guides  and  would  parallel  the  methods  taught  in 
the  teacher-training  course. 

To  teach  in  the  vernacular  language  initially  and  extend 
the  concepts  learned  to  Spanish. 

In  order  to  meet  these  general  goals,  specific  goals  were  set 
up  for  each  course  of  study. 

Goals  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  outline 
{Presented  in  Table  7. 1  delineates  the  goals  accepted  in  the  mid- 
sixties  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  first  three 
years  of  study  in  a  bilingual  school.  It  also  serves  to  illustrate 
the  types  of  objectives  which  had  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
books  were  planned. 

Goals  for  introduction  of  the  national  language.  The  bilin- 
gual school  program  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  indigenous  culture  and  the  national  life.  This  involved 
teaching  Spanish  as  a  second  language  until  students  were 
equipped  to  enter  the  national  school  system  and  study  unaided 
(or  with  minimal  aid)  in  the  national  language.  Since  learning 
another  language  is  a  lengthy  process  and  one  which  can  create 
both  psychological  trauma  and  mental  blocks  if  the  student  is 
forced  to  learn  too  rapidly,  it  has  been  particulariy  important  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  language  learning.  The  time  span 
varies  depending  on  the  degree  of  bilingualism  of  the  native 
populace  and  on  how  much  bilingual-bicultural  contact  with  the 
**outside  worid**  is  experienced  during  the  learning  process. 

Peru  has  used  the  schedule  shown  in  Table  7.2  in  the  jungle 
schools  for  introduction  of  the  national  language. 
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Table  7.1.  Goals  of  the  Training  Course^ 


GOALS  AND  SKILLS  CHART 


R^adini; 

General  ipiU-:      Students  recognize^words  and  syllables,  read 

 '.   -sinple^a.Aterial  with  coaprehension  and  are 

'abl«  ta  attacJc  new  words. 


Transit ion  t 
Tr%nsi 

Transition  3; 

Writing: 

General  goals; 

Transition  t; 
Transition  2; 

Transition  3; 


Recognition  and  reading  of  sight  words  in 
sinple  s%0Ties. 

Recognition  and  reading  of  syllables. 
Attack  of  short,  unknown  words  by  oeans  of 
syllables.  •  * 
Reading  of  si«ple  story  saterial . 

Attack  and  jading  of  unknown  words  of  greater 

lengths  by  «eans  of  sjrj.lables. 

Reading  with  correct  expression. 

Answering  questions  concerning  material  read. 


Students  are  able  to  write  evsrything  they 
wish  to,  quickly,  legibly,  and  witn  well-formed 
letters. 

Correct  position. 

Formation  ^f  all  printed  letters  in  lower  case. 

Fornvtion  oi  printed  capital  letters. 

Formation  of  punctuation  symbols. 

Formation  of  cursive  letters  m  lower  case 

(large  size)  . 

Writing  complete  name. 

Writing  by  dictation. 

Formation  of  cursive  capitals. 

Transfer  of  cursive  letters  to  normal  size. 

Writing -frs  an  expression  of  personal  thoughts . 


2  Compiled  by  Martha  A.  Jakway:  see  chapter  8. 
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Arl  time  tic: 

General  to  •Is: 


Transition  1 ; 


Transition  2: 


Transition  3^: 


Students  know  aLx  the  numbers  up  to  50  and 
can  represent  groups  of  objects  with  the 
corresponding  nuaeral. 

Students  can  perfom  the  four  basic  opera- 
tions of  addition,  subtraction,  Multipli- 
cation and  division  and  use  then  with  ease 
in  everyday  situations. 

Counting  objects  to  ten. 

Writing  numerals  to  ten. 

Addition  and  subtraction  with  numbers  one  > 

through  eight  (no  zeros  involved). 

Counting  objects  to  20. 
Writing  numerals. 

Addition  and  subtraction  with  numbers  0-18. 
Recognition  of  squares,  rectangles,  triangles. 
Recognition  of  the  uni.ts  of  the  national 
monetary  system  (under  20)  and  their  equiva- 
lent values. 

Comparison  of  two  numbers,  using  more  than, 
less  than,  equal  to. 

Counting  to  SO. 

Recognition  of  tens  and  dozens. 
Measurements  with  the  meter  stick. 
Telling  tine  by  the  hour  and  half  hour. 
Addition  and -subtraction  of  two-digit  numbers. 
Multiplication  and  division  with  answers  to  30. 
Roman  numerals  one  through  twelve. 


3  After  the  first  years  of  the  program,  as  student  and  teacher  proficiency 
incftased,  it  became  possible  for  pupils  in  certain  tribes  to  complete  Transition 
in  two  yeara  rather  than  in  three.  In  consequence.  Transition  3  was  dropped 
from  tlie  schedule  of  many  schools. 
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Table  7.2. 

Transition  from  Vernacular  to  Spanish  in  CLASSRobM 


GRADE 


VERNACUUR  LANGUAGE 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE 


U       801  Reading  and  writing  in  tha  vernacular. 
Entira  curriculum  taught  in  the 
varnacular . 


'201 


Familiariza- 
tion with 
classroom  ^ 
terms. 
Spanish  as 
a  second 
language 
via  oral 
Spanish 
dialogues . 


lb       601  Reading  and  writing  in  vernac- 
cular.    Entire  curriculum 
either  taught  or  thorjughly 
explained  In  the  vernacular. 


401  Familiarization 
with  classroom 
terms.  Oral  Spanish 
cont'd.  Beginning 
of  Spanish  reading 
and  writing.^ 


501  Reading  and  writing  in 
varnacular.  KUin 
taaching  in  the 
varnacular. 


351  Raadinf  and  writing 
in  varnacular. 
Explanations  pre- 
santed  in  v—  la- 
cular . 


201  Composition  in 
varnacular. 
Explanations 
when  neces- 
sary . 


SOI  Oral  Spanish.  Lesson 
raviewed  in  Spanish. 
Spanish  reading  and 
writing. 


tSX  Mfljor  teaching  in  Spanish. 
Oral  Spanish. 

Spanish  reading  and  writing. 


801  Full  Spanish  curriculum. 
Oral  Spanish. 

Spanish  reading,  writing,  compo- 
sition, and  dictation. 


4  Riding  and  writing  of  the  second  language  is  now  programmed  I'or  the  third 
year  of  study,  although  some  groups  which  have  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
Spanish  speakers  prefer  to  begin  eariier  (see  further  explanation  below). 

Grade  Ic  (formeriy  Transition  3)  has  been  omitted  b^:ause  it  was  dropping 
out  of  the  schedule  of  most  schools  by  \97\  when  this  chart  was  prepared. 
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In  1972,  a  committee  of  Ministry  of  Education  appointees, 
wishing  to  speed  up  the  process  of  Spanish  learning,  rccom- 
niended  that  in  first  grade  the  proportion  of  vernacular  to 
Spanish  be  changed  to  jO%  vernacular  and  Spanish.  It  has 
never  been  possible  to  implement  this  schedule  wholly,  al- 
though, given  adequate  textbooks  for  ine  teaching  of  Spanish 
as  a  second  language  and  careful  teacher  orientation,  it  could 
be  followed  in  groups  where  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  bilingual- 
ism.  In  more  monolingual  groups,  and  particularly  in  multi- 
section schools  taught  by  only  one  teacher,  the  slower  sc^iedule 
still  seems  necessary  if  ^he  full  academic  content  ^f,  the 
national  curriculum  is  also  il>  be  taught.  This  is  true  because  a 
program  seeking  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  national 
school  system  cannot  afford  to  curtail  many  goals.  However,  a 
program  which  does  not  Aspire  to  parallel  the  national  school 
system  might  well  be  schedule^  without  allowing  time  tor  art, 
music,  crafts,  vocational  trainirijg,  or  physical  education  (see 
chapter  20). 

When  should  reading  in  the  prestige  language  he  started? 
The  following  has  been  our  experience: 

•  Some  of  Peru's  vernacular  languages  are  considerably 
more  complicated  linguistically  than  Spanish  and  other  Indo- 
European  languages  ?^nd  require  more  time  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing. 

•  The  ability  to  read  in  the  mother  tongue  needs  to  be 
firmly  established  before  reading  in  a  second  language  is 
introduced.  Therefore,  reading  in  the  vernacular  is  emphasized 
during  the  first  two  years  of  school,  and  reading  in  Spanish  is 
delayed  until  the  third  year.  The  transfer  of  reading  skills  lo  the 
second  language  then  takes  place  quickly. 

•  If  reading  in  a  second  language  is  begun  too  early, 
vernacular-speaking  children  usually  are  able  to  pronounce  the 
words  (by  sounding  them  out),  but  they  will  do  so  w  ♦hout 
comprehension.  Reading  then  becomes,  insofar  as  they  are 
concerned,  a  type  of  hocus-pocus  for  which  understanding  is 
not  expected.  To  avoid  this  problem,  a  preliminary  course  in 
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speaking  the  second  language  (called  Oral  Spanish  is  included 
in  the  beginning  classes  af  the  bilingual  schools.  Subsequently, 
the  Spanish  reading  program  is  carefully  graduated,  beginning 
with  words  and  concepts  which  the  pupil  has  already  learned 
and  understood  before  progressing  to  new  vocabulary.  The 
teacher  is  instructed  to  make  sure  the  pupils  understand  the 
new  material  as  they  read  and  can  translate  it  into  the 
vernacular  Pupils  should  also  be  able  to  answer  questions  on 
the  material. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Details  of  a  specialized  curriculum 

Teaching  materials.  In  planning  textbooks  and  Visual  aids  for 
vernacular-speaking  children,  we  have  found  that  the  following 
items  needed  to  be  considered: 

•  The  standard  of  education  and  the  amount  of 
pedagogical  training  i^ceived  by  the  teachers.  in  the 
jungle,  most  of  the  vernacular-speaking  teachers  who  initially 
began  the  teaching  program  were  newly  literate.  The  textbooks 
had  to  be  planned  in  such  a  way  that  an  unskilled  teacher  could 
use  them  easily.  This  was  accomplished  by  standardizing  types 
of  lessons  and  unifying  the  format  so  that  pages  which  looked 
alike  were  all  taught  using  the  same  steps,  which  resulted  in 
only  three  or  four  types  of  lessons  being  used  per  book. 
Recently,  writing  has  been  included  in  the  reading  books  rather 
than  in  a  separate  book  to  assure  that  the  work  done  will 
reinforce  the  reading  lesson.  Subjects  for  discussion,  seat 
work,  and  drills  have  also  been  included  as  shown  below. 
However,  as  teachers  become  more  expert,  they  tend  to 


5  The  preface  of  the  textbook  Modern  Spanish  (a  project  of  the  Modem  Un- 
guage  Association.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  I960),  contains  an 
outline  stating  methodology  for  the  preparation  of  second-language  textbooks. 
We  have  found  these  principles  to  be  very  helpful. 
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depend  less  upon  these  aids  and  to  branch  out  with  their  own 
creative  ideas.  This  is  also  encouraged. 

In  former  years,  many  teacher's  guides  were  prepared,  but  in 
most  cases  they  were  not  used  very  much  by  the  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  still  slow  readers.  A  profitable  alternative 
has  been  to  include  all  essential  drills  and  instructions  in  the 
children's  text,  either  in  the  lesson  itself,  in  fine  print  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  in  an  interleafed  facing  page  in  a  teacher's  copy, 
or  (less  effectively)  in  a  page  of  instruction  at  the  front  of  the 
book.  Pages  which  include  all  the  drill  may  look  less  interesi- 
ing,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  we  have  found,  so  far,  to  assu.e 
that  teachers  will  have  and  use  all  the  exercises  their  pupils 
need  (see  the  sample  pages  from  the  arithmetic  and  the  new 
reading  books  on  the  following  pages).** 

•  Teacher's  manuals.  These  should  be  presented  in 
simple  language  and  in  the  form  of  easy,  succinctly  worded 
steps.  Most  teachers  are  too  busy  to  take  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  struggle  through  paragraph-length  instructions. 

•  Teaching  aids.  Visual  aids,  etc.  These  have 
sometimes  helped  in  the  teaching  process,  but  if  too 
complicated,  thty  have  proved  to  be  of  little  value.  Fewer  aids 
are  now  used  (flash  cards  for  words,  syllables,  and  the 
combinations  of  addition  and  subtraction),  and  their  use  is 
standardized  throughout  the  schools. 

•  Size  of  print.  We  have  found,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  that  print  used  in  the  beginning  books  does  not  need 
to  be  as  large  as  we  originally  thought.  Although  prereading 
material  is  still  prepared  using  letter  guides,  first  primers 
(unless  intended  for  people  with  poor  eyesight  or  with  a  similar 
special  need)  can  be  prinied  in  14-point  type  (slightly  larger 
than  standard  pica).  By  the  time  a  child  s  eye  mgscles  have 
reached  maturity  (generally  between  his  seventh  and  eighth 


6  Imtmciions  have  been  translated  into  English  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  A  full  bibliography  of  the  maienals  of  SIL's  Peru  branch  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  the  Bihiiofintjut  del  Instituto  Unf(uistico  de  Veramj  en 
W  Peru  194611976  from*  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  7500  W  Camp 
Wisdom  Road,  Dallas,  TX  752.^6  or  from.  Institilo  l.ingttistico  de  Verano, 
Casilla  2492,  Lima  100,  Ptru,  S.A. 
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First  •••Ignment:    Draw  2  squirrels  in  a  tree  and  8 
squirrels  on  the  ground  and  write  the  niinber  which 
represr'nts  the  total. 

Lesson:    The  teacher  should  explain  that  the  combiAa- 
tions  of  9  and  1,  8  and  2,  7  and  3.  6  and  4,  S  and 
5  always  total  10,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  drawings 
on  this  page. 

Second  assigrotnt:    Solve  the  problems  of  this  page. 


10 

9 

8 

2 

^ 

6 

4 

5 

@@@@@ 

5 

5+ 
5 

6-i- 
4 

7-H 

3 

8-1- 
2 

10- 

10- 

10- 

10- 

5 

2 

1 

7 

10- 

9 

10- 
6 

10- 

3  . 

10- 

3 


Sample  page  from  elementary  arithmetic  text, 
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22 

Discuss  the  usefulness  of  the  ungurahul  fruit  for 
human  nutrition.  How  can  we  cultivate  or  have  more 
plants  of  this  type? 


isan 


titara  nont in  cai • 
caquinra,  isan  merai. 


isan 

ino 

isan 

oca 

oshe 

ochTti 

ino 

isan 

papa 

Catera  cai . 

caquinra^ 

isan  merai . 

ncn 

1 

Dictation:      tita,  papa. 
Practice:        Review  oca,  papa. 


Figure  7.2.  Sample  page  from  a  reading  booklet. 
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12 


Analysis  of  syllables:  ti,  ta. 
Mwly  foriMd  word:  tapltl. 


Mato  riqui  tita.    Jar*  cai  atapa  benai. 


tita 

i 

tita 

a 

ti 

ti 

ta 

ta 

i 

tita 

a 

tita 

*i 

a 

i 

a 

ti 

ta 

ti 

ta 

pi 

ta 

t^piti 


pi  a 
pia 


ta    pi  ti 
tapiti 


Nato  riqui  epa.    Jara  cai  tapiti  benai. 


tapiti 

piti 

papa 

piti 

pia 

capa 

•  • 

• 

1- 

:)  - 

j- 

i 

Dictation:    atapa,  piti,  a,  ga,  ca,  i,  Ei- 
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birthdays)  he  is  able  to  see  as  well  as  he  ever  will.  Pica  type 
may  just  as  well  be  used  for  this  age  group  and  beyond.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  need  to  allbw  plenty  of  white  spi^ce  and 
to  use  an  inviting  format,  however  (see  samples  below). 

•  Pictures.  Especially  in  the  early  primers,  the  pictures 
highlight  items  familiar  to  the  children.  We  have  found  clear 
line  drawings  to  be  preferable  to  more  complicated  artwork. 
Stylized  modem  art  is  not  usually  well  understood  by  children 
in  Amazonia.  Color  can  be  helpful  but  often  detracts  if  the 
shades  are  not  realistic  as  perceived  by  the  readers. 

•  Stories.  Stories  rooted  in  the  locale  and  the  culture  are 
best  understood  by  beginning  students,  since  they  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.^ 

Schedule.  From  1952  through  1971,  in  spite  of  a  continuous 
process  of  modification  and  improvement,  the  bilingual  schools 
maintained  a  similar  type  of  program.  (One  msyor  redistribution 
of  the  teaching  hours  did  occur  in  the  late  sixties  when  the 
country  changed  from  a  five-and-a-half-day  to  a  five-day  week  J 
Important  changes  were  made  beginning  in  1972,  when  the 
globalized  method  of  teaching  was  adopted  by  the  Educatic^al 
Reform.**  Howevr,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we  present 
in  Table  7.3  a  summary  of  the  pre- 1 972  curriculum  for  the 
bilingual  schools.  Variation  occurred,  of  course,  from  one 


8  Futher  details  concerning  textbook  preparation  may  be  found  in  Sarah 
Gudschinsky.  A  Manual  of  Literacy  for  Pre- Literate  Peoples  (Ukarumpa. 
Papua  New  Guinea:  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  1973).  important 
principles  arc  also  found  in  William  S.  Gray.  The  Teachmfi  of  Reading  and 
Writing  (Chicago.  III.:  Scott.  Foresman  and  Company.  and  in  Teaching 
Reading  and  Writinf;  'o  Adults.  A  Sourcebook  (Tehran:  International  Institute 
for  Aduit  Literacy  Methods,  1977). 

9  Educational  Reform,  applied  progressively  throughout  the  country, 
introduced  decentralization  of  the  school  system,  the  globalized  method  of 
teaching  reading,  and  modem  math,  and  required  a  revised  schedule,  with  a 
new  set  of  textbooks  to  correspond.  As  the  method  has  been  testrd.  it  has 
been  revised.  Carefully  prepared  curriculum  books  for  all  subjects  are  now 
given  to  each  teacher,  who  then  prepares  Units  of  Experience  adapted  to  the 
locale  and  to  the  cultural  setting  of  his  school.  (See  Appendix  C  for  sample 
pages  of  the  1977  curriculum  ) 
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Example:        .  | 

De  be  cle 


Example 


d   d  d  b  d 


Figure  7.4.  LetteT sizr^tsedin^reprimcr  Look.  Think  and  Do, 
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Nimora  col. 


nontlnro  caf. 


tito 


papa 


Nima 


Gate 


cai 


nonti 


NIma 

Nimara  cat. 


nonti 

nontlnra  cai. 


Figure  7.S.  Sample  page  from  the  first  basic  reader  in  Shipibo, 
designed  for  six-year-olds. 
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Table  7.3.  Curriculum  and  Textbooks  for  Bilingual  Schools 


Religion:    IS  ■inuCts  p«r  diy    -    all  levels. 


Reading  in 
the  verna- 
cular 


Writing 


Arithaetic 


Transition  1 
(Grade  la) 

Reading  readiness; 
Priaers  i1  and  '2 
(sight  words»  syl- 
lables, word  rec- 
ognition by  sylla- 
Mes»  and  siaple 
stories) . 


Large  printing  of 
letters*  «M>rds 
and  syllebles  in 
coordinetion  with 
Priaers  «1  and  «2. 


Picture  cirds  for 
teaching  quantities 
I  writing  of 
numbers  to  10. 


Transition  2 
(Grade  lb) 

Primer  »3  (more 
syllables;  how  to 
■ttack  new  words; 
stories  becoae 
■ore  difficult). 

Priaer  i4 

Follows  the 
saae  pattern. 


Printing  of  sylli 
bles  ana  words 
chosen  froa 
Primer  f3  end  4; 
introduction  of 
cursive  writing, 
large  site. 


MATH  «2  (addition 
(  subtraction 
combinations  S 
through  •) . 


Transition  3* 
(Cradle  1c) 

o 

Primer  «$  and  *6 
(emphisis  on 
closed  syllebles) 
More  connected 
reading  to  devel- 
op fluency; 
questions  re- 
quiring written 
answers  develop 
comprehension)'. 
Should  be  able  to 
read  short  stone: 
independently  by 
end  of  yeir. 


Practice  in  writ 
ing  cursive  reg- 
ular size,  in  the 
nitive  language 
cipltil  letters 
end  very  short 
stories . 


MATH  *4  (addition 
(  subtraction 
fects  through  20 
problrems) . 


First  Year 
ICrade  2) 

Primers  17  and  '8 

Development  of 
reading  skills 
and  broadening 
of  information 
to  include  un- 
familiar subjects. 


First  Year  Advanced* 


(Grade  2b) 

Advanced  reeding 
in  the  vernacular 
developing  fluency. 


Textbook  ADVENTURLS 
IN  SPANISH  gives 
practice  in  writ- 
ing sentences  and 
answering  questions 
in  Spanish. 


MATH  '6  (addition 
(i  subtraction  of 
tens  and  units; 
division  by  2, 
3,  4). 


Creative  &.tory- 
writing  in  both 
the  vernacular 
and  Spanish. 


Catch-up  on  math, 
or  MATH  M-10,  as 
an  introduction  to 
Second  Year  math. 


1  :\n 


a 
i 
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Text  MATH  f1  was 
later  replaced 

with  workbook 
LET'S  COUNT. 
MATH  12  (addition 
1  subtraction  facts 
up  to  S.    iook  COS- 
pleted  in  Transi- 
tion 2). 

Math  13  (addition 
1  subtraction 
facts  9  through 
14;  introduction 
to  nonay ,  gaono' 
trie  figures). 

MATH  IS  (Multipli- 
cation by  2,  3, 
and  4 ;  Ronan  nu- 
■erals,  problens, 

ate . ) . 

MATH  97  (aultipli' 
cation  and  divisior 
by  5(6,  tha  aetri 
systea,  probleas, 
e  tc . } . 

c 

Oral 
Spanish 

A  specially  prepered  course  which  teaches  conversational 
Spanish. 

Nature  and  Social 
Studies  11  -  ver- 
nacular end  Spanish 
on  facing  pages. 

Nature  and 
Social  Studies 
12  end  13  - 
vernacular  and 
Spanish  on  facing 
pages . 

Spanish 
Raading 

Plexibility  of 
schedule  for  be- 
ginners allowed 
extra  playtiae 
and  early 
disnissal. 

Spanish  Reeding 
11,  2  <  3  which 
use  syllables 
coMon  to  nost 
of  the  Peruvian 
tribal  languages 
end  Spanish 
(begun  the 
second  half  of 
the  year) . 

Spanish  Reading: 
3  priaers  used  es 
beginning  readers 
in  Spanlsh*speak- 
ing  schools  intro- 
duce the  letters 
end  syllables  not 
used  in  tha  verna- 
cular. Children 
aaerga  as  slm* 
independent  reader 
Words  froa  primers 
are  written,  uues- 
tions  answered,  at 

Spanish  language 
readers  used  In 
national  school 
systea. 

Spanish  language 
readers  used  in 
national  school 
systea. 

Hygiana 

Music 

Art                                   Classas  taught  onca  a  waak  for  all  lavals,  usually  grouping  tha  students  all 
Manual  Arts  together. 
Phytical  Education 
School  garden 

t 
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language  group  to  another  both  as  to  hours  and  as  to  names 
and  numbers  of  books. 

Transition  3  and  first-year-advanced  (marked  with  asterisks 
in  the  chart)  were  dropped  from  many  school  schedules  after 
the  beginning  years,  particularly  in  more  bilingual  tribes.  This 
was  because  increased  proficiency  made  it  possible  for  the 
students  to  complete  all  of  the  work  in  less  time.  Upon 
completion  of  firSt-year  and  first-year-advanced  material, 
students  entered  second  year,  wfiich  maintained  a  full  Spanish 
curriculum  excejpt  for  reading  and  some  explanations  in  the 
vernacular. 

Explanation  of  item  numbered  in  Table  73.: 

(1)  Religion.  Religion  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum 
throughout  Ptfu.  « 

(2)  Reading.  Several  reading-readiness  programs  have  been 
tried,  some  with  more  success  than  others. 

•  Flannelgraphs.  An  effective  use  of  flannelgraphs  intro- 
duced reading  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  bilingual  school  system. 
A  few  schools  still  retain  the  method,  but  in  general,  teachers 
were  unable  to  keep  the  materials  from  being  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  the  method  fell  into  disuse  (see  figure  7.6,  pp.  134-36). 

•  SCRAPBOOKS.  These  are  helpful  for  learning  picture 
recognition.  However,  they  must  be  supplied  from  the  ''out- 
side" as  there  i^no  sourc#  of  pictures  in  the  native 
communities.  Also,  it  i^  hard  to  find  pictures  that  can  be 
recognized  by  the  indigenous  child  who  has  had  no  contact 
with  the  world  beyond  his  village.  If  made,  these  books  need  to 
be  very  sturdy  in  order  to  withstand  hard  handling.  Cloth 
books,  sewn  together  and  with  edges  pinked  with  pinking 
shears,  have  held  up  well. 

•  Workbooks.  In  l%8,  the  workbook  Look,  Think  and  Do 
was  published  and  has  been  effective  in  teaching  picture 
recognition  and  the  recognition  of  items  in  the  categories 
''same'*  and  ''different.**  This  book  is  not  very  large  and 
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therefore  not  prohibitively  expensive  (see  figure  7.7  for  sample 
pages). 

A  similar  kind  of  prereader  is  now  planned  in  order  to 
complete  prereading  instruction  more  effectively. 

•  Combinations  of  the  above  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  successful. 


The  new  reading  methods  introduced  since  1972  have  yielded 
textbooks  based  on  key  sentences,  which  are  then  analyzed 
and  the  words  and  syllables  used  to  build  up  other  phrases. 
The  story  content  serves  to  teach  moral  and  social  values. 
With  the  experience  gained  over  the  years,  the  books  now 
being  pi;oduced  promise  to  be  effective  (see  figure  7.8). 
CS)  Arithmetic  (see  also  chapter  6).  Readiness  was  originally 
taught  with  picture  cards  and  a  flannelgraph  board  (see  figure 
7.9).  However,  teachers  experienced  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
these  materials  because  of  environmental  problems  such  as 
wind,  rain,  and  insects.  Textbook  Math  No,  I  was  sufficient 
for  language  groups  with  a  well-developed  indigenous  number 
system.  However,  several  languages  without  such  a  system 
needed  extra  help.  In  l%9  a  large  workbook.  Let's  Count,  was 
published  and  proved  effective.  However,  since  an  expendable 
book  is  expensive,  another  program  was  developed  in  1976 
whiph  relies  on  objects  available  to  the  native  teachers  such  as 
sticks,  stones,  nuts,  etc.  (see  figure  7.10).  In  eariy  1978, 
another  beginning  math  text  was  developed  incorporating  the 
concepts  of  modem  math  with  the  methods  developed  in  1976. 
This  book  was  planned  f^t  testing  in  the  Aguaruna  schools 
'   during  1978  (see  figure  7. 1 1). 

(4)  Writing  (see  also  chapter  6).  Beginning  in  1975,  writing 
books  have  been  gradually  eliminated  by  including  the  writing 
lesson  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  in  the  reading  books. 
Learning  has  proved  more  effective  when,  day  by  day,  reading 
is  reinforced  by  writing.  However,  the  progression  listed  in  the 
Summary  Chart  is  still  used  for  the  introduction  of  material. 
Currently,  cursive  writing  begins  in  the  third  year  of  school. 

(5)  Oral  Spanish  (see  chapter  6).  In  1971,  a  revised  Oral  Span- 
ish course  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience 
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Book  One,  a  teacher's  guide,  contained  useful  dialogues  which 
were  to  be  memorized  and  acted  out  by  the  students.  Tape 
recordings  aided  pronunciation.  The  results  observed  were 
good  since  the  dialogues  provided  monolinguals  with  both  the 
vocabulary  and  the  confidence  needed  to  approach  the  Spanish 
speaker,  while  ai  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  speak  in 
Spanish  about  many  facets  of  their  daily  life.  Students  finished 
the  course  in  one  to  two  school  years,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  bilingualism  existing  in  their  community. 

However,  it  was  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  keep  the  tape 
players  functioning  in  the  adverse  jungle  conditions  and  to 
replenish  their  supply  of  batteries  regularly.  (Bulk  quantities 
deteriorated  before  being  used.)  Because  of  this,  the  tape 
recordings,  in  most  cases,  fell  into  disuse.  Nevertheless,  even 
without  them,  the  course  has  produced  the  best  results  of  any 
Rested  thus  far. 

In'  1978,  the  book  was  restructured  to  conform  to  the  format 
of  (he  educational  reform  (see  figure  7.12). 
(6)  Spanish  reading.  This  course  was  discontinued  in  Transi- 
tion 2  as  the  beginning  books  went  out  of  print.  Editions  of  the 
books  used  in  Transition  3  and  first  year  subsequently  were 
also  exhausted.  With  the  program  for  writing  new  materials 
delayed  because  of  changes  in  the  educational  system,  a  great 
gap  developed  in  the  Spanish  reading  program. 

In  1978,  a  new  Spanish  reader  was  prepared  for  testing. 
Based  on  an  interesting  stc^  restated  in  many  ways  to  assure 
thorough  teaching,  it  is  designed  to  effect  the  transfer  6f 
reading  techniques  learned  first  in  the  vernacular  language  to 
the  reading  of  Spanish,  while  at  the  same  time  furthering  the 
student's  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Other  features  include  the 
presentation  of  syllables  by  families  '  and  a  coordinated 
writing  lesson  with  dictation.  Comprehension  is  emphasized  by 
requiring  the  student  to  translate  each  sentence  into  his  own 
language  as  well  as  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  about  the 
story.  To  facilitate  teaching,  the  same  two-page  model  is  used 
throughout  the  book  (see  figure  7.13).  This  book  is  designed  for 
the  third  year  of  school,  after  the  techniques  of  reading  and 
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writing  have  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  mother  tongue. 
A  series  of  foliow-up  books  is  also  planned. 
(7)  Hyfiiene.  A  series  of  health  books  with  large  illustrations 
and  simple  explanations  teaches  about  disease,  microbes,  para- 
sites, tuberculosis,  the  building  of  latrines,  and  preventive 
medicine  (see  figure  7.14).  Many  groups  also  use  hygiene  books 
as  advanced  readers. 

{%)Manual  arts.  The  teacher,  or  another  adult,  teaches  arrow 
making,  spinning,  pottery  making,  etc.  in  order  to  include  the 
native  arts  and  crafts  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
{9)School  garden.  Working  together  with  the  teacher,  the 
children  learn  both  to  plant  fields  with  cash  crops  and  to 
beautify  the  school  yard  with  ornamental  plants.  The  cash 
crops  are  generally  used  to  finance  school  needs,  such  as 
textbooks  or  clothing  for  the  school  children. 

In  recent  years,  under  the  educational  reform,  manual  arts 
and  the  school  garden  have  been  combined  with  other  com- 
munity-oriented projects  in  a  course  called  Preparation  for 
Work,  which  corresponds  to  a  vocational  training  course. 
i  10)  Physical  Education.  Sports,  games,  and  exercises  learned 
ifi  the  teacher-training  courses  form  the  basis  for  the  activities 
of  this  course. 

(11)  Mt4sic,  Art.  Lack  of  a  textbook  for  these  subjects  has 
har.  licaoped  the  teachers.  A  simple  teachers*  g 'ide  needs  to  be 
devist:d  if  these  subjects  are  to  be  taught  with  a  successful 
balance  between  vernacular  and  prestige  cultures. 

(12)  Nature  and  Social  Studies  (see  chapiei  6). 

Administration 

As  delineated  in  chapter  6,  the  oilingual  schooir  began  as  a 
very  small  experiment  overseen  by  the  Director  of  Rural 
Education  from  his  Ministry  of  Er^  xation  office  in  the  capital 
city  of  Lima.  And  while  he  mad*:  the  maj  ft  decisions,  the 
responsibility  for  daily  operations  was  delegat*  .  *o  on-the-spot 
representatives. 

The  experiment  grew  until  twenty  years  later,  the  bilingual 
education  system  of  the  jungle  had  become  a  large  program 
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with  its  administration  centralized  on  a  Ministry  of  Education 
campus  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle.  The  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Education,  with  his  staff  of  office  workers  and  supervisors, 
carried  full  responsibility  for  the  program,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  in  Lima  (see  chapter 
6).  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  nationally  centrati^systcm 
of  education. 


A  number  of  benefits  accrued  to  the  biliimuid  education  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  this  organizational  stjpucture.  Clear  delega- 
tion of  authority  permitted  the  Coordinator  to  handle  admini- 
strative matters  and/or  problems  pjomptly;  there  was  f'eedoTi 
to  adapt  requirements,  textbmics,  and  curriculum  to  the 
specialized  situation;  supervision  was  carried  out  by  persons 
familiar  both  with  the  biljngual  program  and  with  the  native 
cultures;  pressure  was  rtot  exerted  upon  native  teachers  to 
conform  to  norms  established  for  Spanish-speaking  schools; 
and  a  sense  of  solidarity  was  fostered  among  the  jungle 
peoples.  / 

In  1972,  tjje  educational  system  of  the  country  was 
decentralizecKwith  the  hope  of  providing  more  adaptability  to 
regional  nc^ds.  Six  large  educational  regions  were  established, 
each  headed  by  a  director  who  was  responsible  for  handling  all 
administration,  finances,  and  pedagogy  of  his  area,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  texts  and  materials.  Regions  were  sub- 
divided into  zones,  and  zones  into  districts.  The  local  district 
controlled  all  the  schools  within  its  geographic  area. 

The  decision  to  decentrali*^  ^  the  educational  system  auto- 
matically decentralized  the  bilingual  school  system,  cutting  into 
sections  a  program  which  had  been  operated  as  one  homogen- 
eous unit  and  which  depended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
that  kind  of  reinforcement  for  its  continued  success.  The 
central  office  staff,  over  a  period  of  time,  was  absorbed  into 
the  nearest  zonal  office.  The  village  schools  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  nearest  to  them,  and  thus  were 
assigned  to  some  thirty-four  districts  scattered  over  the  vast 
jungle  region. 

Many  zone  and  district  directors  demonstrated  real  concern 
for  the  bilingual  schools,  sought  to  understand  their  problems. 
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and  attempted  to  provide  freedom  for  adaptations  to  their 
special  needs.  Other  administrators  found  difficulty  in 
understanding  a  type  of  school  so  different  from  the  majority, 
with  teachers  so  minimally  trained.  Since,  in  general,  adminis- 
trators received  little  orientation  as  to  the  goals  and  methods  of 
the  bilingual  system,  pressure  was  exerted  upon  many  bilingual 
teachers  to  conform  to  the  program  designed  for  monolingual 
Spanish-speaking  students.  As  supplies  of  vernacular  and  bilin- 
gual textbooks  were  exhausted,  and  as  new  curriculum, 
teaching  methods,  and  statistical  records  were  introduced 
without  adaptations  for- the  bilingual' situation,  many  teachers 
stopped  using  the  mother  tongue  in  the  classroom  and  began  to 
teach  entirely  from  Spanish  textbooks.  Usually,  in  these  cases, 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  a  second  language  also  fell  into 
disuse,  since  Spanish  was  now  the  major  language  of  the 
classroom  and  it  was  reasoned  that  the  students  would  have 
suflicient  exposure  to  it. 

Some  schools  managed  to  continue  with  a  degree  of  success; 
however,  as  time  passed,  parents  from  many  vernacular  groups 
complained  that  their  children  nc  ,  /  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  compute.  Teachers  report  .  that  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  Were  finishing  four  or  five  years  of  school  without 
having  mastered  the  material  formerly  taught  in  two  or  three 
years.  But  since  there  was  no  longer  a  central  office  nor  a 
coordinator  to  whom  the  teachers  might  turn  with  these  prob- 
lems, there  seemed  to  be  no  solution.  One  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  experience  is  that  programs  of  this 
nature  need  to  be  given  special  attention  and  treatment  within 
the  national  school  system. 

In  May  1978,  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Education  sent  a  high- 
level  commission  to  the  jungle  to  draw  up  a  plan  whereby  the 
bilingual  schools  could  again  receive  the  special  administrative 
assistance  needed  to  make  them  function  successfully. 
Although  it  was  envisioned  that  cooperation  and  coordination 
should  still  be  maintained  with  the  district  ofHces,  the 
commission  recommended  that  a  central  office  be  reestab- 
lished, that  it  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  supervision  and 
textbook  and  curriculum  preparation,  that  teacher  training  be 
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given  new  emphasis,  and  that  a  long-range  objective  be  the 
training  of  experienced  bilingual  teachers  to  assume  all 
administrative  and  technical  responsibilities  for  the  program. 

As  of  this  writing,  unforeseen  difficulties  have  prevented  the 
plan  from  being  implemented.  However,  given  Peni  s  history  of 
concern  for  her  vernacular-speaking  peoples,'®  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  tnbal 
groups  with  effective  bilingual  education. 

CONCLUSION 

One  encouraging  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  adjust  methods 
and  materials  to  the  special  needs  of  the  jungle  situation  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  program.  Al- 
though at  first  some  teachers  were  barely  literate,  many  of 
them  have  now  finished  high  school.  As  their  academic  level 
has  improved,  they  have  been  able  to  teach  more  creatively. 
As  a  result,  the  students  trained  in  the  schools  have  become 
incxasingly  literate,  bilingual,  and  aware  of  their  place  in  the 
world.  Entrance  requirements  for  the  teacher-training  course 
have  been  steadily  increased  as  more  qualified  candidates 
graduated  from  the  bilingual  primary  program.  It  is  now  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  accept  a  barely  literate 
candidate  for  teacher  training,  although  such  exceptions  still 
need  to  be  made  for  teacher  candidates  from  language  groups 
for  which  an  alphabet  has  only  recently  been  formulated. 

As  the  curriculum  improved,  an  increasing  number  of  pupils 
from  bilingual  schools  has  moved  on  to  vocational  training  and 
higher  education.  In  communities  where  there  is  a  fair  level  of 
literacy  as  a  result  of  the  bilingual  school  program,  children 
now  enter  school  with  a  much  larger  percentage  of  established 
prereading  concepts  than  was  formerly  the  case. 


to  Sec  chapter  I  and  Appendixes  A  and  B  of  this  volume  as  well  as  Sydney  R. 
Grant  "Peruvian  Unguage  Policy  Towards  Speakers  of  Indigenous  Tongues." 
.  (Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Comparative  and  International 
Education  Society.  1974.) 
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These  trends,  trends  which  we  had  hoped  to  sec,  were 
evidenced  through  1971,  and  progress  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  be  evidenced  as  the  problems  connected  with  decentraliza- 
tion are  solved. 
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(On  a  flannel  boards 
put  up  tha  picturai 
and  read  what  the 
wrds  say.) 


Give  a  card  to  a  pupil;  ha  should 
flutch  It  to  the  same  vord  under  a 
picture.    The  pupil  (not  the  teachar) 
should  read  the  vord. 


When  ,all  nine  cards  are  in 
places  ask  .each  pupil  to  take  one 
oftt  in  random  order.  Example: 
Ask  one  pupil  for  "parari**,  ano- 
ther for  "ina*. 


Figure  7.6.  Using  the  flannelgraph  for  reading  readiness. 
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Use  t«fo  boards, 
^lace  the  pictures 
with  words  on  one 
and  the  pictures 
without  words  on 
the  other. 


6b 


5  5 


Glvo  the  cards  to  the 
pupils.    They  should 
find  tne  word  under  a 
picture  and  then  place 
their  card  under  the 
matching  picture  where 
there  Is  no  trord. 
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Turn  over  the  picture*  with 
words  and  give  the  cards  to 
the  pupils.    They  should 
place  tAen  under  the  correct 
picture  on  the  other  board. 


8 If  the  pupil  f carets,  have  him 
tMzn  over  the  pictures  which 
heve  words  in  order  to  check 
his* word  with  the  words  under 
the  picture.  


9 


Same  as  for  numbers  3  and  6. 


10 


Turn  the  cards  over  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  take  one  at  a  time  and  read  it. 

As  each  takes  hie  card,  aek  him, 
"What  does  it  say?" 


H 


HEi] 


[pararil 


When  each  pupil  has  a  card  in  his  hand, 
show  him  the  envelopes         J**"V*^°'^": . 
Ask  the  etudents  to  place  their  cards  in 
the  envelopes  which  match  their  words. 


12 

Read  these 

1 

three  words 

in  the 

Primer. 
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A 

EAHAA 

B 

BPREB 

F 

F  PE  F  R 

P 

PBF  RR 

J 

JT  I  J  J 

0 

UOI  UO 

M 

NAMWM 

U 

V  OUDU 

N 

ZNMVN 

C 

C  0  C  DC 

W 

N  VWAM 

D 

BPDOD 

E 

FEPER 

H 

EPHNH 

fu 

pu 
«t 

pu 

fo 

mo 
r« 

b« 

ti 

tt  pa 
fo 

.    ^*  00 

\  m#  ba 
mo 

j  ho 

ha 

^*  tu 

ro  ^« 

ro 

yo 

fa 

^*  ii 
pa 

ho 

fa  va 

tu 

Figure  7.7. 

Sample  pages  from  the  preprimer  Look,  Think  and  Do. 
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^   Cm  Mu  iMcu.   CM  CM  cui  talu 


\ 


Cm  u  IMtt  i  MiMtet  U  •lUka  ft  f  ta  9«t«kr«  | 


niuMi      Inrnrr  c«i 

1!  " 


Cui 


a 


o 

m 

cu 

tu 

lacMya 


Cua  caM  tacalay&  Capa  tacaUya.  Cua 
pacalu  $M.   Cua  lalu  paaluhuai 

BKMTOMi   »uuri  Mm  y  CM  IM  Milt 


rnnn    wiiDii  QlUU 


Figure  7.8.  Sample  pages  from  the  first  book  of 
the  basic  primer  series  in  the  Arabela  language. 
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tm  MM 


>  tKHMM 


Cm  mm  tm^t.  Cm  tacMyt.  My* 
lMn»  Cui  pKiiy  "IM* 

Cm  mm       Hoi.  cm  lalu  m- 
Cui  Mu  iMCifc    Cm  polu  pM|uhui 


neon: 


cm 


Cm  dM  tm^lk     CM  PICMU  PN. 

Cm  Mu  pMjuhui.  Cm  Mu  mcu. 


Cut  cMM  licMyc        -Imm*  Cipi 


a  M  01 
tu       n  p 
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Place  the  pink  key  cards  on 
the  flannelboflrd.  Count 
and  read  the  nunbers  1 ,  2 
and  3. 


Give  the  pupils  the  blue 
pattern  cards.    Have  each 
count  his  card  and.  place  it 
beneath  the  matching  number. 


Mix  the  Mue  pattern 
cards  with  the  number  cards. 
Give  one  to  each  pupil  and 
ask  him  what  number  he  has. 
He  should  place  his  pattern 
card  correctly  on  the  flannel- 
board . 


Next  ask  him  to  take  o£f 
the  board  a  pattern  card 
to  match  the  number  he 
still  holds  in  his  hand. 
(Be vsure  to  do  this  drill 
in  random  order.) 


m    m  en 


Mix  the  patted  cards. 
Give  them  to  a  pupxi 
and  ask  him  to  place 
them  on  the  board  m 
order.    Do  the  Same 
with  the  number  cards. 


Show  the  numbeiless  key 
cards  to  the  pupil,  asking 
him  to  place  the  correct 
quantities  bene  at  each 
card . 


Finally,  collect  the  cards 
as  in  Number  3. 


Figure  7.9.  Using  the  flannelgraph  for  arithmetic  readiness. 
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5"  Teach  the  numbers  4  and  5  with  the  same 
steps  as  for  1-3. 

Teach  the  numbt  :*s  6»  7  and  8  with  the 
sane  steps. 

f  -  Teach  numbers  9  and  10  with  the  same  method. 


••• 


d     Before  beginning  BOOK 
No.  2»  give  each  pupil 
the  following  test: 

Mix  the  ten  numberless 
key  cards  and  hVve  the 
pupil  arrange  tuem  on 
the  flannelboard  in 
order. 


ftJL 


m  rnn 


Mix  the  numberless  key 
cards  with  the  number 
cards  and  have  the  pupil 
place  the  numbers  beneath 
the  correct  card. 


□ 

□  m 

□  m 

□□ 

DDE] 

10 


BOOK  No.  2: 


Demonstrate  addition  and 
subtraction  combinations 
on  the  flannel  board, 
using  the  blank  pink  and 
blue  cards. 


[!]□□□□ 


11 


BOOK  No.  3 


For  pages  2  and  28  of 
this  book,  also  use  the 
blank  cards. 
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17. 

HATHEHATICS 

GRADE  I. 

For  readiness  in  Grade  1  the  children  should  learn  to: 

-  classify  objects,  according  to  their  properties 

-  understand  the  idea  of  classif icatirn 

-  icnow  the  aunbers  from  1  to  10 

. k  quantity 

. .  symbol  (relation  between  quantity  antS  symbol) 
"  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  10. 

TMPOftTAKT:  Tht  ttaahing  of  mathtmatice  ia  vtry  important, 
Xn  tht  Reform  WM  art  uting  n€u  mtthodt*  Thty 

art  vtry  good,  but  tht  ttaaher  who  i«  not  u«§d  to  th*m  can 

fall  into  many  '*trapt'*,  ^  ^ 

Vt  tuggttt  that  you  follow  tht  mttho4  btlou  vtry 

adrtfully  until  you  know  it  wtll. 

A.    Teaching  sets  (3  weeks) 

Pay  Lesson 

#1.    a.  Talk  about  the  sets  which  we  have  in  school: 

-  boys  and  girls,  tall  and  short, 

-  long  hair  and  short,  those  with  trousers,  etc. 

b.  Explain  that  in  mathematics  we  call  a  group  of 
objects  a  set. 

c.  Give  eac^:  child  a  bag  which  contains: 

10  rxibber  seeds, 
10  stonet 

10  sticks  (or  reeds)  each  10  cms.  long. 

d.  Ask  the  children  to  make  sets  by  grouping  obje^s. 

For  examples:  ||| 

propeller     house      matches  tree 

e.  Talk  about  the  sets. 

f.  store  the  objects  in  the  bags  for  use  in  succeeding 
days. 


Figure  7.10.  Sample  pages  from  the  Teacher's  Guide  for 
Mathematics. 
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20. 


T»*chlnq  nuMbrt  froi  1  to  5 
Nuaib^r«  1  and  2 

1.  Rais«  tha  pattern  card  and  »ay,  fTl 
-This  la  ona  ball."  LlJ 

2.  Raiaa  tha  pattern  card  and  say, 
•Thla  la  a  group  of  two  balls.  •  PI 

3.  Practice  with  the  cards. 

4.  Seat  work:    The  children  make  sets  of  1  and  2 

with  all  the  objects  in  their  bags. 
fi«  cartful  that  thtjf  follow  th*  mod*l  of  th« 
pattern  oard^,  ^ 

5.  Review  the  same  lesson  for  3  days.         ^  2 
(With  pattern  cards,  objects,  and  drawings 
on  the  blackboard.) 

Huwber  3 

1.  Raise  the  pattern  card  and  say, 
"This  is  a  group  of  three  balls." 

2.  Mix  With  the  other  pattern  cards  and  drill. 

3.  Seat  work:   ,The  children  nake  sets  of  3  with 

all  the  objects  in  their  bags. 
Bt  oaT%fui  that  th^y  follow  tht  modtl: 

4.  Review  for  a  week,  practicing  all  the  sets  with 
pattern  cards,  objects,  and  drawings  on  the 

blackboard. 

Nimber  4   

1.  Raise  the  patter,  card  and  say,  |¥S 
"This  if  a  group  of  four  balls."  iSS 

2.  Mix  with  the  other  pattern  cards  and  drill. 

3.  Seat  work:    The  children  loake  sets  of  4  with  all 

the  objects  in  their  bags. 
fis  careful  that  th^y  follow  the  model:  ## 

4.  Review  for  a  week,  practicing  all  the  sets  with 
pattern  cards,  objects,  and  drawings  on  the  black* 
board. 

Wumber  5 

1.  Follow  steps  1,  2,  and  3,  as  for  number  4 
Be  aareful  that  they  follow  the  model:   

2.  Review  for  a  week  with  pattern  cards,  objects, 
and  drawings. 
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Sample  pages  from  a  beginning  mathematics  text- 
book developed  in  1978  in  the  Aguaruna  language 
by  Gerardo  Wipio. 


^.    DtitikMK«i  ^rofMor  tuMti 


>Mjflp«  k-kueh  )»iwk«7    t»c»i  «A«iMiMt  uno 


}lntiwwinal  bum  tak«ku  tjubaun 


1  +  1  =  2 


□+|T|=[I] 

1  t  I  =  2 


I      Profcsor  ttkich  conjonto*  4«k»tMti 


-□  =  [1 


2-1    =  1 

k«»(«i  tiht  -td-  p*pnin  d.ku«k  fidi-fo  -Mtuk  »-M 
r**c«)«t  takaautnai 


Combinations  of 
addition  and 
subtraction  are 
taught  with  objects 
available  locally. 

Children  work  the 
problem  with 
objects  before 
seeing  it  drawn 
cn  the  blackboard. 


Children  learn  to 
transfer  the 
concept  to 
figures,  then 
write  the  answers 
to  the  problem. 


I  um>  ton  dot,  *>• 


[!]+□  =  □ 
□  +[Il=[i] 

(!]-□=□ 
(£]-□=□ 


Figure  7.11.  Sample  pages  from  mathematics  textbook  i» 
Aguaruna  prepared  by  Gerardo  Wipio  in  1978. 
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TBIA  MDTIVADOK 

CofkVMMr  con  lot  «iu«r»«  los  visit«nt*s  qu* 
ll«fM  •  au«fltK«  c^MOAtdAd/  <d«  ddnd*  vitntn'. 
itfdnda  vtvM'.       dOntf*  v«n'> 

St  no  Bt»   pQdM»«  pK«9UAtaKl««  COKt<MMI)t« 

con  iM  pr«4|tintM  d«  Mtat  l«cclo»fs. 


MODII«  set  DXALPGO  M*  1 

>7 


PaM.  no  Mis  Si<nt«M 
•n  Im  ^ncm 
Vifitant*.  Gr«cia*. 
Alumv'          <o«  d4r»4«  vt«n«  uttcd'* 
yi«ltJnf      D«  Limm  


The  first  Oral  Span- 
ish Course  contains 
eight  units  each  one 
of  which  includes: 

-  A  few  classroom 
connands. 

-  A  new  song. 

-  The  objectives  of 
the  unit. 

-  A  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. 

-  Key  dialogues. 


Variations  of  the 
dialogues,  wit^ 
indications  to 
the  various  situa- 
tions in  which 
they  apply. 

Unit  review. 

Test  questions. 

Vocabulary  of  new 
terms  (for  teach- 
er's use  only). 


APLICACION  DEL  DIALOOO  H 


VarlAciAn  N  1 

ih  dflnd*       u*t«d  ' 

VI sttAntc 

VOy  «  S«£ipo. 

J  tltant* 

Ih  d6ndf  V4«  ttl 

A  uMno 

Voy  a  Aquaytf^i 

V«Ki«Ci6n  N*  2 

AlU»  10 

ih  ddnd*  V4  •!  f«nor 

Adults 

El  ••nor  v4  a  KuSnuco 

AluMno 

&A  d6nda  v«  «1 ' 

Adutto 

el  v«  a  Arequipa 

Variacidn  1 

AI umno 

&    ddnda  vas,  mami 

Kami 

voy  a  la  ChACtt 

AdLilco 

&A  d6nda  v«  el  la 

A 1  anno 

Ella  va  «  fc4(>«r4nxa 

'.ariaci6r.  N  4 

rrofetor 

rap* 

V'jy  .«  la  PA^A  <]e  mi  amt 

i'rf/f*ii)ri 

tA  (25nue  vj*,  Lolj  ' 

voy  a  la  esc  urU 

Figure  7. 12.  Sample  pages  from  textbook  in  O^a!  Spanish. 
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He  1«  h«  •ch«4o 


tto  U  ha  •chado 


no       Ha  aacade 
lat  plMaa 


•acado 

achado 

M-ca-4o 

a>cha-do 

— H»pa  aa  ha  portado  iwy  blan  duranta 
•  1  M«.    No  la  ha  achado  a^oa  al 

>r»de  lai  pluMa  a  1  r 


The  first  reading 
book  in  Spanish  is  de- 
signed according  to  the 
following  model; 

-  Key  sentence  (a  new 
sentence  that  con- 
tinues the  theme  of 
the  story). 

-  Practice' of  the  new 
words  found  in  the 
key  sentence. 

-  Division  of  the  new 
wcrdfi  into  syllables 
to  help  the  pupil. 


fdtttO.     Mo  U 

falltnaa 


iQMi$m  aa  ha  portado 


-  Restructuring  of  the 
story. 

-  Test  questions. 

-  Presentation  of  a 
family  of  syllables 
using  words  from  the 
story.  (For  teaching 
purposes,  only  ac- 
cented syllables  are 
used. ) 

-  Review  of  the  story. 

-  Writing  lesson. 

-  Dictation. 


•uy  blan  duranta  tode 

al  aoa? 

ftm 

ICtmo  aa  ha  portado 

allf 

rapa? 

an 

-  f*Ji*«> 

iV  ha  achado  a-|ua 

■1  gat 1 to? 

arrapanUdo 

iV  hi  lacado  lai 

tfo 

plutMM  ■  111 

OS 

-  dijo 

9«lllnai7 

•  tranjjillo 

•  Cuando  al  Olractor  ragraid.  todoi  la 
dijaroni  — irapa  ••  ha  portado  my  bianJ 
ia  ha  portado  blan  duranta  todo  al  aaa* 


.  igure  7.13.  Sample  pages  from  the  Spanish  Reading  textbook. 
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Oasputfs  d«  pararse  en  los  esputos  dm  Hoi,  las 
Moscas  salieron  de  su  casa  buscando  ala  coadda.  En 
otro  lado  da  la  conunidad  el  alnuerzo  eataba  liato. 
Aqul  laa  aoacaa  encontraron  aia  coalda,    iMlre  al 
joven  que  eatf  coalendo  la  BlsMa  coaida  donde  ae 
hablan 'parado  eaaa  moacaa!    Aal  paaaron  loa 
alcrobioa  de  la  boca  de  Notf  al  cuerpo  del  jov  n. 


Figure  7,14.  Sample  page  from  the  health  manual,  The  Flies. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VERNACULAR 
SPEAKERS  AS  SUPERVISORS 
Martha  A.  Jakway 

As  mentioned  in  the  overview  in  chapter  2,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  bilingual  school  program  in'  Peru,  members  of  SIL  were 
asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  supervise  the  village 
schools  in  the  language  with  which  they  were  working.  One  of 
the  goals  of  this  supervisory  program  was  to  train  vernacular 
speakers  to  assume  the  supervisory  role  so  that  the  program 
could  function  independently.  In  the  material  that  follows,  the 
selection  and  training  of  supervisors  among  the  Aguaruna  of 
northern  Pfcru  is  discussed.  It  serves  as  an  example  of  how 
such  an  indigenous  supervisory  program  can  be  developed. 

In  1965  after  a  preliminary  year  visiting  the  Aguaruna 
schools,  I,  as  an  educator,  was  requested  to  supervise  the 
bilingual  education  prograii>,  among  the  Aguaruna.  The  program 
was  established  in  1953,  and  had  been  supervised  previously  by 
the  SIL  linguists.  A  group  of  six  part-time  Aguaruna  inspectors 
had  been  appointed  for  a  while  during  1964,  but  they  had 
ceased  operations  by  l%5.  At  the  time  of  my  assignment,  there 
were  eighty  Aguaruna  teachers  working  in  about  forty  bilingual 
schools,  which  were  located  not  only  on  four  principal  rivers, 
but  also  in  many  isolated  areas  accessible  only  on  foot,  some 
requiring  as  many  as  three  days  of  hiking  over  difficult  jungle 
trails. 

The  work  of  the  educational  supervisor  at  the  time  of  my 
assignment  consisted  in  furthering  and  developing  the  existing 
program  in  the  following  areas: 
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•  School  administration  (helping  the  teachers  fill  out 
various  school  documents  required  by  the  government,  such  as 
registers ,  attendance  records ,  etc . ) . 

•  Teacher  placement  (in  consultation  with  the  teachers 
involved). 

•  Goal  setting.  Skill  building,  and  Curriculum 
DEVELOPMENT  (setting  goals  to  be  reached  and  skills  to  be 
acquired  each  month  at  each  grade  level,  refining  the 
curriculum  to  achieve  these  goals  and  skills,  and  guiding  the 
teacher  in  following  the  curriculum). 

•  Methodology  (determining  the  best  teaching  methods 
for  the  existing  e'^'tcational  materials  and  guiding  the  teacher  in 
using  them.  This  also  included  supervising  individual  teachers 
in  their  classrooms  and  giving  on-the-job  training,  as  well  as 
developing  courses  in  teaching  methods  for  the  teacher-training 
course). 

•  Preparation  of  materials  (preparing  additional  school 
materials  as  needed). 

•  Development  of  school  i-lant  (checking  the  adequacy 
of  the  school  plant  being  used  in  each  village  and  helping  the 
teacher  improve  it). 

•  Teachers*  conferences  (helping  in  the  planning  and 
guiding  of  the  teachers  conferences  which  were  held  annually 
midway  through  the  school  year:  for  details,  see  chapter  9). 

The  best  way  for  the  educational  worker  to  become  quickly 
oriented  to  the  existing  situation  seemed  to  be  to  evaluate  the 
program  in  progress  while  simultaneously  helping  the  teachers 
in  their  areas  of  need.  To  do  this,  the  goals  to  be  reached  and 
skills  to  be  achieved  by  the  students  at  each  grade  level  were 
listed  (see  chapter  7),  and  tests  were  developed  to  ascertain  to 
what  degree  the  goals  were;  being  attained  (see  figure  8.1). 

In  1966  and  l%7  I  was  able  to  evaluate  and  to  help  twenty- 
three  teachers  during  the  school  year,  working  about  a  week 
with  each  one.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  four  years  to  reach 
each  of  the  eighty  teachers  just  once.  Besides,  not  much  help 
can  be  given  a  teacher  during  a  week's  time  every  four  years, 
and  it  thus  became  obvious  that  the  task  was  impossible. 
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Since  one  of  the  goals  of  the  supervisory  program  was  for  it 
eventually  to  become  indigenous  (see  chapter  21  for  more 
detail),  it  was  providential  that  the  factors  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  program  had  come  together  by  this  time.  There 
were  several  excellent  Aguaruna  bilingual  teachers  who,  with 
training,  had  the  potential  to  become  good  school  supervisors, 
and  in  l%7  the  Peruvian  Coordinator  of  Bilingual  Education 
named  ten  Aguaruna  teachers  to  supervisory  positions,  and  a 
list  of  responsibilities  was  drawn  un  for  them  (see  figure  8.2). 

Each  of  the  ten  supervisors  was  assigned  to  the  four  or  five 
schools  nearest  to  his  teaching  post  (see  figure  8.3).  They 
served  only  as  part-time  supervisors,  continuing  to  teach  their 
own  classes.  However,  their  supervisory  duties  stipulated  their 
naking  occasional  trips  to  the  schools  under  their  supervision, 
leaving  a  substitute  teacher  in  charge  of  their  own  classrooms. 
Each  supervisor  was  to  spend  at  least  a  day  a  year  with  each 
of  the  eight  teachers  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  days  were  necessary  for  travel  to  and  from  the 
schools  to  be  supervised. 

During  his  supervisory  visits,  the  supervisor  was  to  oversee 
school  administration,  management  of  school  documentation, 
provision  and  distribution  of  school  supplies,  achievement  level 
of  students,  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods,  use  of  daily  and 
monthly  lesson  plans,  and  teacher-community  interaction.  He 
was  also  to  fill  out  a  report  form  on  each  teacher  during  the 
visit  and  turn  it  in  to  his  superior,  the  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Ecjucation,  along  with  an  expense  report. 

There  were  many  advantages  to  having  a  vernacular  speaker 
with  teaching  experience  as  supervisor  instead  of  a  member  of 
SIL.  Instead  of  trying  to  train  eighty  teachers  individually,  the 
educator  could  now  concentrate  on  training  the  ten  supervi- 
sors, who  in  turn  could  the  i  supervise  a  few  teachers  each. 
The  Aguaruna  supervisor  would  live  in  the  area  throughout  the 
school  year  and  be  more  available  for  consultation.  Having  had 
the  same  type  of  training  and  teaching  experience  himself,  he 
would  be  more  aware  of  the  problems  his  fellow  U  cher  was 
facing  and  would  have  a  greater  store  of  ideas  for  their 
solution.  Being  from  the  same  language  and  culture,  both 
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supervisor  and  teacher  would  be  more  likely  to  attain  mutual 
understanding  in  their  interactions.  A  more  positive  tribal  self- 
image  would  develop  as  the  Aguaruna  teachers  displayed  their 
ability  to  fulfill  their  supervisory  role  successfully. 

The  bilingual  teachers  found  the  services  of  the  supervisors 
ve.y  helpful,  but  one  day  a  year  was  too  short  a  time  for 
adequate  help.  Thus,  several  teachers  requested  that  the 
supervisors  be  released  from  their  classroom  duties  in  order  to 
devote  their  full  time  to  supervision.  Meanwhile,  the  students 
in  the  teaching  supervisor's  classes,  and  their  parents,  were 
complaining  because  the  ♦eacher  was  away  from  his  class  for 
part  of  the  year  and  not  doing  that  job  adequately  either.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  the  best  solution  to  these  problems  was  to 
have  fewer  supervisors  working  on  a  full-time  basis. 

In  l%8,  four  full-time  Aguaruna  supervisors  were  chosen 
from  among  the  ten  teaching  supervisors.  In  addition  to  the 
requirement  that  the  candidate  be  a  native  speaker  of  the 
vernacular  language,  the  following  guidelines  were  drawn  up 
and  used  in  selection: 
Academic 

•  Has  had  at  least  fourth  year  of  elementary  school. 

•  Has  had  at  least  one  summer  in  the  teacher  training 
course. 

•  Performs  well  in  relation  to  other  teachers  of  his  vernacu- 
lar group  in  academic  and  pedagogy  classes. 

•  Has  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  adequate  to:  (a)  fill 
out  the  supervisor  forms;  (b)  read  supervisor's  manual;  (c) 
converse  with  school  authorities;  (d)  converse  with  Spanish 
>peakers  in  the  area  concerning  the  purpose  of  bilingual 
schools,  etc. 

•  Speaks  the  vernacular. 
Vocational 

•  Has  taught  at  least  one  year,  preferably  longer. 

•  Is  one  of  the  more  outstanding  teachers  (as  observed  in 
the  tribal  situation). 

•  Demonstrates  originality  and  initiative  in  his  own- 
teaching. 
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•  Shows  good  judgment  in  the  use  of  money  and  materials. 
Social 

•  Commands  the  respect  of  leaders  of  the  community  and 
other  teachers. 

•  Has  leadership  qualities. 

•  Shows  tjtctfulness  in  working  with  others.  Is  eager  to  help 
rather  than  boss  and  criticize. 

Emotional 

•  Is  one  of  the  more  stable  teachers. 
Moral 

•  Has  a  moral  life  which  is  respected  in  his  own 
community. 

Orientation 

•  Has  had  or  will  have  adequate  orientation  as  to  the 
supervisor's  responsibilities. 

In  additon  to  their  former  supervisory  responsibilities,  the 
now  full-time  supervisors  were  to  meet  with  parents  and 
community  leaders,  orient  teachers  to  new  techniques,  and 
visit  and  evaluate  the  need  for  new  schools  in  communities 
filing  petitions,  as  well  as  help  in  the  preparation  of  new  books 
and  materials. 

The  first  formal  supervisors'  orientation  was  held  among  the 
Aguaruna  in  1%8.^  By  this  time,  there  were  100  teachers  and 
sixty*five  schools.  A  supervision  manual  and  a  new 
supervision  report  form  were  designed.  The  supervisor  was 


1  Eariy  in  1969,  the  Shipibo,  the  Amuesha,  the  Campa.  the  Ticuna,  and  the 
Huambisa  also  adopted  the  indigenous  supervisory  program,  and  their  candi- 
dates were  trained  at  the  Yarinacocha  center.  There  were  no  Aguaruna  in  this 
group  since  their  training  was  being  handled  in  their  own  region. 

The  centralized  course  made  clear  that  the  needs  and  levels  of  abilities  in 
each  tribal  supervision  program  were  so  different  that  in  the  future  a  super* 
visors*  orientation  course  geared  to  each  tribal  area  would  prove  more  valuable 
than  a  general  course. 

2  This  manual  may  be  purchased  in  microfiche  or  in  pnntout  form  by  asking 
for  Supervisor  s  ManuaL  Material  Didactico  en  Preparacion  No.  31,  1973  (ILV) 
from  the  Centro  Nacional  de  Documentacion  e  Informacion  Educactonal, 
Casilla  1156,  Lima  100,  Ptru. 
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expected  to  make  routine  visits  to  each  school  twice  annually, 
one  week  the  first  time  and  three  days  the  second  time.  While 
there  he  was  tp  check  the  school  documents— registers,  report 
cards,  lesson  plans;,  etc.,  and  to  help  the  teacher  with  any 
problems  he  was  having  in  the  area  of  documentation. 

The  supervisor  '"as  also  responsible  for  checking  the 
physical  plant  and  helping  the  teacher  improve  it.  ThiS  might 
include  such  activities  as  giving  help  in  measuring  seats  and 
tables  and  adjusting  them  so  they  were  the  right  size  for  the 
children,  repairing  leaky  roofs  and  sagging  walls,  cutting  out 
windows  to  provide  adequate  Kght,  painting  blackboards  and 
adjusting  them  so  they  were  the  right  height  for  student  and 
teacher,  and  checking  the  books  and  noting  shortages  and 
excesses.  (Tlie  supervisors  maintained  a  book  supply  stored  in 
barrels  to  distribute  3  teachers  as  they  needed  them.)  He  was 
also  responsible  for  helping  the  teacher  take  an  inventory  and 
prepare  a  request  for  books  for  the  coming  schui*'  year  isfc*^ 
figure  _8.4). 

Observing  the  teachers  in  the  cL^^room,  the  supervisor  was 
to  list  the  steps  used  in  the  teaching  each  subject  and  note 
any  divergence  from  the  suggested  steps  given  in  the 
supervision  manual  On  the  basis  of  his  notes,  he  was  to 
discuss  suggestions  for  improvement  with  the  teacher  at  the 
end  of  the  school  day,  remembering  to  compliment  him  on  his 
strengths.  This  was  also  an  opportune  time  to  pass  on  good 
ideas  he  had  observed  ir  other  classrooms  during  his  travels. 
He  was  to  examine  students  quietly  and  kindly  when 
necessary.  He  was  then  to  make  the  teacher  aware  of  any 
deficiencies  in  the  achievement  levels  of  his  students  and 
suggest  ideas  for  how  they  could  be  corrected.  Students  unable 
to  work  at  their  present  grade  level  were  moved  to  a  level 
where  they  could  achieve. 

in  addition  to  the  tasks  just  mentioned,  many  of  my  former 
responsibilities  were  now  assigned  to  the  indigenous  super- 
visors— duties  such  as  visiting  and  orienting  new  teachers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  providing  help  requested  by 
community  le:.ders  in  the  supervisor's  assigned  region,  helping 
plan  and  supervise  the  annual  teachers*  conferences,  teaching 
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vernacular  methods  courses  at  the  teacher-training  course,  and 
orienting  teachers  who  had  not  attended  the  latest  teacher* 
training  course  (in  the  areas  of  changes  in  administration, 
documents,  or  methods).  The  supervisors  were  alio  to  visit 
villages  that  had  requested  new  schools,  meeting  wich  the 
parents  and  collecting  the  following  information:  availability  of 
house  and  garden  for  the  teacher  and  provision  of  a  school 
plant,  number  of  school-age  children  for  immediate  enrollment 
as  well  as  the  number  for  potential  enrollment  in  succeeding 
years,  and  number  of  parents  who  were  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  school. 

After  each  supervision  trip,  the  supervisor  was  to  report  all 
expenses  in  duplicate,  attaching  receipts  for  all  expenditures 
(see  figure  8.5). 

If  an  educational  official  arrived  in  the  supervisor's  region, 
the  supervisor  was  to  assume  the  role  of  host  to  the  official  as 
well  as  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way  possible. 

Beginning  in  l%9,  a  month's  Supervisors'  Orientation 
Course  was  held  each  year  in  various  locations.  After  this 
course,  additional  methodology  was  presented  in  one-month 
regional  workshops  held  in  each  supervisor's  area.  These  were 
to  serve  as  in-service  training  programs  for  the  area's 
supervisors  and  teachers.  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
workshop,  the  educational  supervisor  and  the  indigenous 
supervisor  together  attended  a  class  taught  by  a  teacher  chosen 
to  be  the  demonstration  teacher  for  the  workshop.  They 
observed  his  classes  and  evaluated  them  in  accordance  with  the 
steps  listed  in  the  supervision  manual.  The  indigenous 
supervisor  and  educational  supervisor  met  after  class  to  discuss 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  teacher's  presentation  a^ 
well  as  to  forrnulate  suggestions  for  improvement.  Thereafter, 
the  indigenous  supei  visor  met  with  the  teacher  to  pass  these 
suggestions  on  to  him.  In  subsequent  classes  the  teacher 
attempted  to  put  the  new  ideas  into  practice. 

For  the  succeeding  weeks,  three  or  four  others  teaching  the 
same  giade  level  in  other  schools  in  the  area  were  invited  to 
join  the  workshop.  From  7:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  they  and  the 
supervisor  observed  the  demonstration  teacher,  noting  the 
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steps  he  used  in  teaching  each  subject,  and  then  all  attended  an 
evaluation  and  discussion  session  guided  by  the  supervisor 
from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  At  this  point,  the  educational  supervisor 
assumed  the  role  of  an  observer  and  occasional  consultant  to 
the  indigenous  supervisor. 

The  workshop  program  achieved  several  ends.  It  gave  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  see  classes  of  his  own  level  taught  by 
someone  else.  It  gave  people  teaching  the  same  grade  levels  an 
opportunity  to  share  ideas,  successes,  and  failures  and  to  dis- 
cuss solutions  to  their  problems.  It  also  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  methods  they  had  learned  in  class  put 
into  operation  and  to  analyze  their  effectiveness  as  they 
watched  the  class  progress  from  day  to  day.  And  the 
supervisor  had  a  chance  to  expose  teachers  to  new  methods 
and  changes  in  school  administration  which  would  serve  to 
update  their  operations.  Both  teachers  and  supervisors  learned 
a  great  deal  in  these  sessions  and  valued  them  enough  to 
continue  them  when  working  independently. 

Not  only  has  the  goal  of  indigenous  supervision  been 
accomplished,  but  also  some  of  these  supervisors  have 
assumed  even  greater  leadership  roles  in  the  national 
educational  system  of  their  country. 

In  I%9,  Gerardo  Wipio,  a  potential  Aguaruna  supervisor, 
began  teaching  some  of  the  vernacular  methods  courses  at  the 
central  teacher  training  course.  The  educational  supervisor 
spent  one  to  two  hours  daily  preparing  the  materials  for  the 
lesson  he  would  teach  and  an  hour  going  over  it  with  him.  An 
additional  two  hours  were  spent  carefully  observing  his 
teaching  and  later  evaluating  the  class  session  with  him. 

Such  a  program  of  developing  teacher-training  course 
professors  from  among  the  indigenous  supervisors  seemed  very 
time  consuming  initially,  but  over-all  it  was  worth  the  time 
invested.  It  was  apparent  that  care  had  to  be  taken  to  train  the 
supervisor  thoroughly  and  to  gradually  work  him  into  taking 
full  responsibility  for  such  a  course.  At  the  same  time  the 
edut.  ional  supervisor's  responsibilities  bad  to  be  gradually 
decreased  as  the  trainee  mastered  a  given  area. 
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The  experiment  indicated  that  although  the  percentage  might 
be  small,  there  would  be  those  from  the  native  communities 
who  were  educationally  prepared  and  could  gain  sufficient  peer 
respect  to  assume  the  role  of  professor  of  the  teacher-training 
course. 

In  succeeding  years,  Aguaruna  supervisors  served  as 
professors  of  oral  Spanish  and  teaching  methods  for  all 
language  groups  during  the  teacher-training  course  and  took 
complete  responsibility  for  the  special  vernacular  methods  and 
practice  teaching  courses  taught  to  the  Aguaruna  and 
Huambisa  teachers/  They  assumed  responsibility  for  teacher 
placement  within  their  own  tribal  areas,  where  they  also 
directed  supervisors*  orientation  courses,  at  first  with  the  help 
of  the  educational  supervisor,  and  later  independently . 

In  1970,  the  whole  Aguaruna  supervisory  program  was  evalu- 
ated during  the  supervisors'  orientation  course.  One  of  the 
major  changes  that  resulted  was  a  more  streamlined 
supervision  report  form,  as  the  initial  one  had  proved 
somewhat  long  and  time  consuming  <see  figure  8.6). 

In  July  1971,  three  regional  teachers'  conferences  were 
instituted  to  replace  the  traditional  all-tribal  teachers' 
conference  (see  chapter  9).  Each  supervisor  planned  and 
executed  the  conference  for  his  region,  while  a  head  supervisor 
acted  as  coordinator  and  attended  all  three. 

In  1972,  a  survey  of  two  new  areas  of  the  tribe,  with 
subsequent  creation  of  new  schools  and  placement  of  teachers, 
was  carried  out  exclusively  by  the  Aguaruna  supervisors  in 
coordination  with  Ministry  of  Education  officials.  \ 

In  1973,  a  new  form  for  supervisory  planning,  designed  by 
Peruvian  education  officials,  began  to  be  turned  in  di/ectly  to 
Ministry  of  Education  offices  <see  figure  8.7). 

In  1974,  when  the  three  Aguaruna  supervisors'  area  was 
reorganized  into  two  decentralized  districts  by  the  national 
education  system,  a  bilingual  Aguaruna  supervisor  was  retained 


3  Huambisa  is  a  member  of  the  Jivaroan  language  family  closely  related  to 
Aguaruna. 
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as  part  of  the  staff  of  each  office  on  a  par  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  staff.  Other  sections  of  the  tribal  area,  decentralized 
later,  also  added  Aguaruna  and  Huambisa  supervisors  to  their 
office  staffs. 

In  1975,  when  the  need  was  felt  for  specialists  in  bilingual 
education,  two  of  the  outstanding  Aguaruna  supervisors  were 
named  to  the  post,  one  -in  each  of  the  two  large  district  offices. 

By  1976,  the  educational  supervisor  continued  functioning 
only  as  a  consultant,  while  Gerardo  Wipio,  now  named 
Coordinator  of  Bilingual  Education  of  his  district  education 
office,  wrote  expcrinnental  first-  and  second-grade  reading  and 
writing  materials  in  Aguaruna,  as  well  as  a  guidebook  to 
accompany  them.  The  materials  were  based  on  his  own 
research  work  on  the  vocabulary  of  five-  and  six-year-olds— 
data  gathered  from  his  supervisory  visits  to  the  forty  schools  in 
his  distiict.  The  national  educational  office  provided  the 
materials  for  the  book,  while  the  district  cooperated  in 
mimeographing  them  and  in  distributing  them  to  the  schools. 
Wipio  trained  the  teachers  of  his  district  in  the  use  of  these 
materials  and  supervised  them  throughout  the  year.  He  revised 
the  books  late  in  1976,  and  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Lima 
office  of  Bilingual  Education,  where  they  were  approved  and 
sent  to  be  printed. 

In  the  1978  teacher-training  course,  with  newly  printed 
textbooks  in  hand,  Gerardo  Wipio  oriented  teachers  from  all 
the  Aguaruna  districts  in  the  methodology  to  be  used  in 
teaching  his  new  books,  and  the  thousand  books  were 
distributed  to  the  Aguaruna  schools. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  all  concerned  to  have  realized  the 
goal  of  a  functioning  educational  system  for  the  Aguaruna  with 
native  supervisory  leadership  and  direct  tie-in  to  the  national 
education  system. 
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READING:      TRANSITION  1 

Cut  from  each  primer  40  words  introduced  in  that  book. 
Paste  them  in  columns  of  10  in  a  notebook.    Keep  tests 
for  each  primer  separate.    Have  each  child  read  20 
words  giving  one  point  per  word.    Have  each  child 
read  two  different  columns.    Test  on  only  the  primer 
just  completed,  unless  you  have  lots  of  time  and 
small  classes  and  want  a  more  complete  picture. 
Scores  should  be  above  10. ^ 


For  example: 

shinawai 

J  empe 

paantam 

minawai 

sapi 

ayawai 

suku 

patatui 

ukunch 

chagkin 

chap! 

kashai 

minau 

nanamui 

ashi 

kutag 

paampa 

shushui 

iwan 

washi 

aumakmi 

tepawai 

senchi 

manchi 

j  i  incham 

shaa 

nagki 

uwej 

chigki 

waj  awai 

uchi 

atash 

wamak 

jaanch 

sumakta 

eketui 

manchu 

yusa 

ete 

puj  au 

READING:     TRANSITION  2 


Cut  all  the  syllables  and  40  words  containing  only 
those  syllables,  out  o^  each  syllable  book  and  paste 
them  in  groups  of  10  words  and  10  syllables.  Put 
different  types  of  syllables  in  each  column  of  10 
syllables.    For  example: 

wai  jai  kai 

pau  jau  kau 

i  tu  ta 

pa,  etc.  ju,  etc.  pi,  etc. 


*The  Peruvian  grade  scale  is  based  or»  20,  with 
grades  of  11  or  above  considered  passing. 


Figure  8.1.  Suggested  tests  for  evaluating  bilingual  school 
pupils. 
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2    Tests  for  each  syl lable  took  should  be  kept  separate. 
Test  children  on  10  syllables  and  10  words  from  each 
syllable  book  read  to  date,  giving  one  point  tor 
each  correct  word  or  syllable.    For  example: 

jaraaya  wakata  yapa  jujuju 

patu  yawa  tupaawai  aju 

tama  wakaya  aya  kiiwi 

waka  wakaju  J ima  yapu 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 


READING:    TRANSITION  3 


Cut  out  about  40  more  difficult  words  which  appear 
in  each  T3  book.     Test  on  10  (5  points).  For 
example: 


tniastaj  ime 
katsekeenig 
yunchmawai 
dakumkamu 
etc. 


tagkujigkaih 
iwaj  amuuchui 
uwemchawai 
wakee jutayi 
etc. 


wekaekumesh 
atashnashkam 
ekeemtutayi 
kistianmagawai 
etc. 


2.  Test  on  10  syllables,  a  few  chosen  from  each  syllable 
book  (5  points)  . 

^    Choose      page  which  pupils  have  read  from  their 
books  aiid^ote  fluency.    Mark  with  the  following: 


reads  haltingly  with  many  mistakes 
reads  smoothly  with  many  mistakes 
reads  haltingly  with  fev  mistakes 
reads  smoothly  with  few  mistakes 
reads  fluently 


( 1  point) , 

(2  points) , 

(3  points) , 

(4  points) , 

(5  points) . 


Ask  each  child  one  question  on  the  pa^e  he  has  just 
read  to  check  his  comprehension  (5  points). 
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WRITING:    TrANSITIOK  1 

Put  phrases  containing  about  20  letters  on  board  or 
paper  for  child  to  copy.    Give  1  point  for  each 
letter  well  formed. 


WRITING;   Transition  2 

1.  Have  child  write  his  complete  name  in  cursive 
writing  (5  points)  . 

2.  Choose  one  or  two  phrases  of  about  15  letters  from 
the  writing  book  and  dictate  to  children. 

a.  Correct  punctuation  mark  (1  point). 

b.  Words  spelled  right  (1  point  for  each  word 

up  to  4  points)  . 

c.  Letters  correctly  formed  (1  point  per  letter 

up  to  15  points) . 


WRITING:  Transition  3 

1.  Have  child  write  2  or  3  sentence:*  about  an  animal 
he  knows  well  (chicken,  duck,  tapir,  etc.).  (10 
points  depending  on  legibility,) 

2.  Dictate  one  phrase  of  about  9  letters  and  excla- 
mation marks.  This  should  be  from  their  writing 
book. 

a.  Exclamation  marks  (1  point). 

b.  Each  letter  correctly  formed  (1  point  for  each 
letter  up  to  9  points)  . 

ARITHMETIC;     TRANSITION  1  -  MATHEMATICS  1^  -  ORAL 

Using  a  counting  picture  book,  have  children  count 
the  number  of  objects  on  a  page  and  write  that  one 
number  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  on  the  board.    After  you 
have  had  them  count  5  different  groups        1  small 


^All  book  titles  have  been  translated  from  Spanish 
into  English  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
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number,  1  medium,  and  1  large,  have  them  give  you  a 
certain  number  of  pencils  from  a  large  group  and 
write  the  number  which  represents  it.    Dictate  the 
numbers  up  to  10  which  the  children  have  not  yet 
written.     Give  1  point  for  each  number  correctly 
written,  2  points  for  each  picture  correctly 
counted  and  each  correct  number  of  pencils  given 
,you .    For  example: 

Count  the  page  which  has  frogs  (8).    Write  the 
number. 

Count  the  page  which  has  otters     (5).    Write  the 
number . 

Count  the  page  with  turtles  (2).    Write  2. 
Give  me  6  pencils.     Write  6. 
Give  me  10  pencils.    Write  10. 
Write  3,9,1,4,7. 

Note  very  carefully  those  children  who  count  but 
don't  point  to  a  different  object  each  time.  They 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  counting.    They  probably 
don't  understand  one-to-one  correspondence. 

ARITHMETIC:    TRANSITION    1  "  flAfHEMATICS    2  -  ORAL 

(1  point  each) 

1.  If  Sumpa  has  6  books  and  Juan  has  1,  how  many  do 
they  have  all  together? 

2.  If  Maria  has  7  books  and  gives  2  to  Martha,  how  many 
does  Maria  nave  leff^ 

1  1  4  6  2  4  5  3  2 

+1        +3        +2        +2        +5        +3        +3        +3  +3 


2  6  5  5  7  8  8  8  6 

-1         -4        -4        -2        -4        -6        -4        -3  -1 


1 


*  KJ 
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ARITHMETIC;     TRANSITION  2  -  MATHEMATICS  3  -  ORAL 
(1  point  each) 

1.  Draw  a  triangle  on  the  board. 

2.  Draw  a  rectangle  on  the  board. 

3.  Count  to  20. 

4.  How  many  centavos  are  there  in  a  sol  (Peruvian 
monetary  unit)? 

5.  If  Adriano  has  5  notebooks  and  Rafael  has  4,  how  many 
do  they  have  in  all? 

6.  If  Antonio  has  9  notebooks  and  the  teacher  takes 
6,  how  many  does  he  have  left? 

8  6  5  1  4  9  7 

♦  4        ^4        ♦9        +9        +9        *2  *2 


11  12  10  11  10  14  13 
-2      -7      -8      -7      -4      -8  -6 


ARITHMETIC;    TRANSITION  2  -  MATHEMATICS  ^  -  WRITTEN 
(1  point  each) 

1.  Which  IS  less,  2C  or  15? 

2.  14  and  6.    Are  these  equal  or  not? 

3.  Juan  caught  8  fish  yesterday  and  9  fish  the  day 
before.    How  many  fish  did  he  catch  all  together? 

4.  Maria  caught  14  fish  and  gave  3  of  them  to  her 
friend.    How  many  did  she  have  left? 

9  7  9  0         10  4  11  12 

♦  6         ^8         ^9         +0        ♦  3        +11        ♦  7  ♦__8 


1  0  5  16  IS  4  15  8 

5  0  2        -_7        -_9         -0        -_7  -8 

3  6  6 
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ARITHMETIC:    TRANSITION  3  -  MATHEMATICS  5  -  WRITTEN 
(1  point  each) 

1 .  In  Roman  numerals  the  letter  X  ■   • 

2.  There  were  3  canoes  going  to  the  village.  Each 
cai^oe  had  6  people.    How  many  people  were  there 


all  together. 


9 

4 

8 

3 

7 

6 

x2 

xi 

x2 

3 

3 

2 

15 

19 

7 

x3 

X5 

♦  _3 

-A 

♦  2 

3.  What  time  is  it? 


2 
x3 


4 
x4 


4*5» 
ll-2« 


ARITHMETIC:    TRANSITION  3  -  MATHEMATICS  6  -  WRITTEN 
(1  point  each) 


7 

♦  24 


25 
♦  6 


7 
♦  4 


10 
♦  21 


20 
♦  4 


5 
♦  1 


43 
-23 


40 
-  0 


25 
♦  10 


x3 


\jTr   BjT^    3Tnr  ^ttt  sttt 


6x    -18        3  4 
x9  x4 
9:3-  

If  we  had  16  people  and  we  had  to  divide  them  evenly  to 
put  them  in  4  canoes,  how  many  people  did  we  put  in  each 
canoe? 
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Mr .  

Circular 


This  year  in  order  to  improve  and  facilitate  your 
work  and  that  of  your  staff  both  in  the  school  and  in 

your  community y  we  have  assigned^  

as  supervisor  of  your  school. 

Therefore,  you  and  your  staff  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  your  supervisor, 
follow  his  instructions,  ask  for  his  help,  and  offer  him 
any  assistance  which  he  may  need. 

When  the  supervisor  visits  your  school,  he  will 
fulfill  the  followT.ng  duties: 

1.  Check  the  classes,  the  classroom,  the  furniture, 
and  the  teaching  materials  of  your  school. 

2.  Help  you  with  the  school  documents:    roll  book, 
attendance  records,  school  statistical  reports, 
grade  sheets,  report  cards,  and  student  identity 
cards . 

3.  Meet  with  you  and  your  staff  to  help  you  improve 
your  teaching  and  other  work. 

4.  Check  to  see  that  you  and  your  staff  are  working 
daily,  and  report  to  the  Coordinator  any  absences 
or  tardiness. 

5.  Check  the  roll  book  and  the  student  attendance 
records . 

6.  Interview  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  gather 
information  about  the  school. 


Figure  8.2.  Letter  from  the  Coordinator  introducing  the  school 
supervisor,  and  listing  his  responsibilities. 


Respectfully, 


Gamaniel  Arroyo  Ponce 

Coordinator  of  Bilingual  Education 
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Yarinacocha,  March  18,  1967 


Mr. 


Memo  No.   

I  an  writing  to  advise  you  that  my  office  has  assign- 
ed you  as  a  Bilingual  School  Supvervisor  during  the  present 
school  year  and  you  will  function  in  accord  with  the  set 
of  noms  and  responsibilities  enclosed.    Your  schools  will 
be  the  following: 

1.  Bilingual  School  No.    at   • 

2.  Bilingual  School  No.    at  _j  . 

3.  Bilingual  School  No.    at   

4.  Bilingual  School  No.    at   ^  . 

5.  Bilingual  School  No.  at   • 

The  purpose  of  the  Bilingual  Education  System  of  the 
Jungle  is  to  improve  the  education  4n  the  native  communi- 
ties constantly  through  the  bilingual  teachers.    For  this 
reason  and  also  because  we  are  aware  of  your  experience 
and  enthusiasm,  t>>ose  coordinating  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  are  assigning  you  the  tasK  of  helping  the  teachers 
of  the  above-mentioned  schools  in  their  teaching  responsi- 
bilities. 


Figure  8.3.  Letter  from  the  Coordinator  to  the  newly-appoiiu^d 
Bilingual  School  supervisor. 


^  May  God  keep  you, 


GAMANIEL  ARROYO  PONCE 


Coot Unator  of  Bilingual  Education 
of  the  Jungle 
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MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
Bilingual  Education  System 
ORDER  SHEET  FOR  SCHOOL  MATERIALS 

School  No.:  Place:  

Languagei  Date :   

Teachers :   Charge: 


BILINGUAL  TEXTBOOKS: 

Needed 

X  li  V  cii  ^sjiy 

(Ordered 

ne 1 IV  eTed 

1/ V  AAV  V  A  V  \* 

Primer  No.  1 

>ri«er  No.  Ta 

Primer  No.  Z 

Priaer  No.  2A 

Primer  No.  3,  etc. 

Writins  No.  1 

Writing  No.  2 

Writing  No.  5.  etc. 

Math  NO.  1 

Hath  No.  2 

Math  Mo.  5 

Math  No.  4  (In  Spanish) 

etc.  i 

Moral  h  Religious 

Education 

Vernacular-Spanish 

Dictionary 

Natural  §  Social 

Science  No.  1 

Natural  §  Social 

Science  No.  2,  etc. 

VERNACULAR  TEACHING 


Reading  flash  cards: sets 

Words  for  Primer  l .etc 

Syllable  flash  cards: 

sets  for  Primer  z.etc 

Flash  cards  for  Oral 

Spanish 

Flash  cards  for  Math 

No.  2  ^ 

Flash  cards  for  Math 

No.  3,  etc. 

Figure  8.4.  Inventory  and  order  form  used  in  the  Bilingual 
School  system. 


BILINGUAL  EDUC \TION 

k 


No.  of  stuaents  est^ttd  for  19  : 

Trans.  1  Tra^  2  Trans,  3  1st  year 


1st  yr.adv.  2nd  yr.  3rd  yr.  4th  yr.  5th  yr.  


SCHOOL  MATERIALS 

Needed 

Inventory 

Ordered 

Delivered 

Notebooks  (20  pgs.) 
Notebooks  (40  pgs.; 

i^Lcils 

OTiTk.  box  of  100 
Calendar 

Blackboard 
Blackboard  paint 
Flag 

School  eiiblem 

fsKieldi 
Picture*  of  heroes 
Attendance  register 
Registration  form 
Statistical  register 

Student  identity 

card 
Report  Card 
MoP*.hiy  plan 
Daily  plan  torms, 

lower  levels 
Daily  plan  forms, 

upper  levels 
Map  of  Peru 
World  map 

Map  of  South  America 
ntrary  books 

Inventory  sheets 
Registration  report 

1 

1  ! 
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7. 


MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  JUNGLE 
EXPENSE  FORM  FOR  AUXILIARY  SUPERVISORS 
OF  EDUCATION 


Name  of  Supervisor:   

Language  Group:   

Visit  No:    Starting  point:. 

Schools  supervised: 


^.  "  educational  Bilingual  School  No: 
^  V     educational  Bilingual  School  N 


c)  Co'educational  Bilingual  School  No:. 

d)  Co-educational  Bilingual  School  No:. 

e)  Co-educational  Bilingual  School  No:. 

5.    Purpose  of  visit: 


. Location . 
. Location . 
. Location. 
.Location . 
. Location . 


a)  

b)  

c)  

d)  

e)  

Starting  date:   

Return  date :  

Duration  of  visit*  

Expense  Account 

a)  Food:  S/.  . 

b)  Transportation:  

c)  Lr  ^ging:  !   

d)  Helper:  

e)  Other:  ;  ■  S/. 

Tutal  S/. 


Amount : 


(To  be  written  out  in  words.) 


Ddte : 


.of  of  19. 


Auxiliary  Superv i s or 


Approved  by 

Coordinator  of  the  isilingual  Education  System  of  the  Jungle 


Figure  8.5.  Expense  form  for  auxiliary  supervisors. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  THE  LOCAL  AREA 


Place  Teacher  visited  

School  N^  Sections  he  teaches  

District  Nurabei  of  students  in  each  section_ 

County  Director. 


State  Other  teachers. 

Date  of  visit 


Number  of  hours  irf>  class  ^  

Number  of  days  in  village  Supervisor 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENTS 
A.  Enrollme  t  Book  (Director) 
a)  Filled  out:  yes. 


b)  Total  enrollment:     boys  girls  

c)  How  many  very  young  children  have  been 
sent  home?  

B.  School  Statisi^^ial  Reports  (Director) 

a)  Forms  completed  to  date:    N*1         '2  ^N  3_ 

N'4  

b)  Are  ther?  adult  classes?  Time?  

Teacher  

c.  At»#>ndance  Register 

a)  Average  daily    'tendance  completed  to 
date  Last        th's  average  

b)  Date  when  schc  started 


c)  Number  of  days    -  i  teacher  did  not  teach. 

d)  Number  of  drop-outs  Why?  


D.  (^lAdfi  ItQSk 

a)  Permanent  grades:  Tr.  1:  Grades  Averages. 

Tr.  2:  Grades  Averages. 

Tr.  3:  Grades  Averages. 

b)  Final  grade  sheets:  Annual  

E.  Auxiliary  Grade  Sheet: 

Grailes  for  each  course:  Tr.  1  ,  Tr.  2  , 

Tr.  3  

Averages!    Tr.   1  ,  Tr.  2  ,  Tr.  3  


Figure  8.6.  School  supervisor's  report  form. 
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F.  School  Report  Cards:    Has?  ^Filled  Out?  

G.  Student  Identity  Cards:    Ha>?  Filled  Out?  

H.  Monthly  Lgsson  Plan  and  Daily  Lesson  Plans 

a)  Classes  behind  the  monthly  plan  

b)  ClP^ses  ahead  of  the  monthly  plan  

c)  Are  there  previous  dai^/  lesson  plans?  

d)  Are  there  current  plans  with  lessons  and  homework 
for  each  grade?  

I.  Book  of  Minutes  J.  Financial  Records  


K.  Birth  Register  L.  Register  of  Deaths 

M.  Census  


II.  THE  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  PROPERTY 

A.  General  (Director) 

1.  Athletic  Field  2.  Latrine  

3.  Garden  (for  food)         4.  School  animal  project  

4 .  Garden  (experimental)  ^  

6.  School  emblem  (shield) 

7.  Flag  8.  Dormitory  9.  Storage  Barrel  

10.  What  book  storage  system  is  used?  

B.  Classroom 

1.  Teacher's  desk  good  condition  right  si'.e  

2.  Benches  and  tables  for  students  good  condition  

right  size  

3.  Blackboard:  correc"  height  ^well  painted  ^can  be 

seen  from  each  seat  place  for  calk  erasers  

4.  Book  shelves  fcood  condition  in  order 

5.  Light:  adequate  ^inadequate  too  much  sunlight  

6.  Protection  from  rain:    roof  walls  

7.  Cleanliness:     floor  yard  

C.  Books  and  Supplies  Needed  b^  the  Teacher 

1 .  Books  

2.  Supplies  
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III.  THE  SCHOOL 


A.  Ihfi  teacher 

1.  Is  he  happy  in  the  community?   

2.  If  not,  what  complaints  does  he  have? 

3.  What  are  his  main  problems?   

4.  Does  he  accept  suggestions  made  by  the  supervisor^  

B.  The  Community 

1.  Is  the  community  happy  with  the  teacner?^  . 

2.  If  not,  what  complaints  do  they  have?_  


IV.  TEACHING  METHODS 


A.  ^^eji£Ui 

1.  Grouping  of  students:  sections  separated 
tallest  students  towards  the  back? 


10, 


I.I111C5V    Stuuciii-J  w..*  

2.  Is  the  teacher  punctual?  the  students?  

3.  At  what  time  does  class  begin?  ^end?_^  

4.  Are  classes  50  minuttfs?         recess  10  minutes?_ 

5.  At  what  time  are  Transicion  1  5  2  dismissed?  

e!  Permanent  Act\v:ties:  Raising  the  flag  

singing         Bible  reading  (15  minutes)  

Roll  call  .     ,    , .  « 

7.  Discipline:  good'  what  is  lacking?   

8    Teacher's  preparation.    Has  he  prepared  before 


8 

Sea"work  while  the  teacher  is  working  with  other 

sections.'    Reading  ^Writing  ^Language  

Arithmetic  Natural  Science  ^Social 

Studies,   ^  .  . 

Checking  of  Notebooks:     Unguage  ^Arithmetic  

Natural  Science  ^Social  Science  

B.  Su2gestions  for  tiie  teaching  of  each,  course 

1.  Transition  and  First  Year:    Arithmetic;  Language 
(reading,  writing,  Spanish  reading,  oral  Spanish). 
Natural  Science  (hygiene);  Social  Science;  Special 
Courses  (art,  music,  physical  education,  religion, 
manual  ^rts) . 
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2.  Advanced  grades;    Language  (writing,  Spanish  read- 
ing); Natural  Sciences  (animal  life,  plant  life, 
minerals,  nature,  health  of  the  child,  hygiene); 
Social  Sciences  (geography,  history,  civic  educa- 
tion); Mathematics,  Special  Courses  (religion,  art, 
music,  manual  arts,  physical  education). 
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SUPERVISION  PLAN 
1973 


I. 


Oneral  Information 


1.  Area:  Kaupan  River*  ^^fl^ 

2.  County:  Alto  Maranon  jr^C 

3.  State:  Loreto 

4.  Number  of  schools:  15 

5.  Nunber  of  Teachers:  19 

6.  Language  Group:  Aguaruna 

7.  School  District:  Sixth 

8.  N«une  of  Supervisor:  Francisco  Shajian  Sakejat 
II .  Objectives 

A.  In  the  school. 

a)  Interview  the  director. 

b)  Check  the  school  buildings. 

c)  Check  the  school  furniture. 

d)  Take  inventory  of  the  teaching  materials. 

e)  Help  the  teachers  with  their  work. 

f)  Observe  the  classes  (the  teaching  and  learning 
process) . 

g)  Test  the  students*  comprehension  of  materials 
studied . 

h)  Check  the  school  documents. 

i)  Meet  with  the  teachers  in  order  to  offer 
suggestions . 

j)  Meet  with  the  students  to  give  them  orientation 

about  the  present  government, 
k)  General  check  of  the  school  plant. 

B.  In  the  community. 

a)  Meet  with  the  parents. 

b)  Check  on  the  progress  of  the  school  garden. 

c)  Community  projects. 


*In  this  report,  Aguarui^s^ellins  of  place  names  is  main 
tained  where  used  in  the  original  by  the  supervisor. 


Figure  8.7.  Supervision  plan  for  bilingual  schools. 
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III.  Resources 

a)  Supervisory  report  forms. 

b)  Expense  form  (report), 

c)  Motor  boat,  canoe. 

d)  Notebook  for  observations. 

e)  Hired  helpers. 


THE  PLAN 

1.  First  trip: 

"Leave  Kaupan  April  22. 
**School  N*  64466  in  Ugkuyaku. 

Visit  to  last  from  April  23-27.     Five  days  total. 

--School  N"  64461  in  Putjuk. 

Visit  to  last  from  April  28-May  2.    Four  days 
total . 

'-School  N**  64456  in  Aichiyaku. 

Visit  to  last  from  May  3-11.    Eight  days  total. 
--Prepare  Report  May  12-19. 

2.  Second  trip: 
--Leave  Kaupan  May  20 
--School  N"  64530  in  Yumug. 

Visit  to  last  from  May  21-23.    Two  days  total. 


PROGRAM  PREPARATION  for  Alto  Amazonas  Teachers'  Conference: 
June  1-9. 

Trip  \o  Alto  Marafton  to  attend  meeting  of  Auxiliary  Super- 
visors, June  10-16. 

Vacation  in  Alto  Maranor  Region,  June  17-23. 

Alto  Amazonas  Bilingual  Schocl  Teachers' Conference  at 

Kaupan,  June  24-27. 

3.  Third  Trip: 


--Leave  Kaupan  June  28 
--School  N*  64536  in  Alto  Mayo. 
--Visit  to  last  from  June  29-July  2.     Four  days 
total . 

fin  the  plan  all  the  details  of  each  trip  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  are  given,  including  two  more 
major  trips.) 
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BUDGET  FOR  SUPERVISION  EXPENSES 

1.  First  trip:  Schools  64466,  64461,  and  64456. 

a)  Food  S/     1  ,700.00 

b)  Helper    1,550.00 

c)  Other    |50.00 

Total  S7 3,400.00 

2.  Second  trip: 

(In  the  plan  all  the  details  of  each  trip  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  are  given.) 

The  plan  is  accompanied  by  a  map: 


\    \,it  in  ,  1 
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(Vfhf.  1977) 

At  a  workshop  for  indigenous  wnlcrs,  Campa  young  people  learn  to  use  a 
typewriter  and  make  mimeograph  stencils  (sec  chapter  18). 


iVeUe,  1977) 


An  author  in  the  makings  Carlos  Mariano  examines  the  stencil  he  has  just  made 
(see  chapter  IK) 
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PROMOTING  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
THROUGH  TEACHERS'  CONFERENCES 
Mildred  L.  Larson 

A  vital  factor  in  the  cflfectiveness  and  rapid  growth  of  bilingual 
education  among  the  Aguaruna  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  the  yearly  teachers*  conference  held  midway  through 
the  school  year.  The  first  Aguaruna  bilingual  school  was 
opened  in  1953  with  one  teacher,  Daniel  Danduchu  P.  By  1958 
there  were  seventeen  teachers  working  in  nine  communities.  In 
each  school,  the  teacher  was  struggling  with  his  new  job,  with 
new  ideas,  and  with  new  problems. 

In  !958  Dr.  Efrain  Morote  Best  was  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Education  in  the  jungle.  He  suggested  that  the  Aguaruna 
teachers  spend  part  of  their  midyear  holiday  meeting  together 
at  one  central  place  ter  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  and 
to  report  to  each  other.  Danduchu  was  teaching  at  Chikais  at 
the  time,  and  since  he  was  the  natural  leader  amon^:  the ' 
teachers,  the  meeting  was  held  in  his  community. 

Sitting  around  on  balls  of  rubber  in  the  cooununity  ware- 
house, they  informally  discussed  the  needs  of  their  schools; 
how  they  could  learn  Spanish  faster:  how  they  could  get  docu- 
ments so  that  they  would  be  recognized  citizens  of  the  country  ; 
what  to  do  about  the  problems  they  were  having  with  the 
patrones,  who  constantly  took  advantage  of  the  people  in  their 
communities;  and  many  other  topics.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting,  the  communities  decided  to^appoint  leaders  to  work 
with  the  teacher.  A  cooperative  was  founded  to  help  the  men 
from  all  the  villages  sell  their  produce  (hides  and  rubber  at  that 
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time)  for  a. fair  price.  Thevrole  of  the  teacher  expanded  from 
teaching  in  his  classroom  to  include  responsibility  toward  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  community  in  which  he  was 
teaching.  The  relationship  between  bilingual  educaticfn' and 
^community  development  was,  from  these  ^^ly  yeacs,  fostered 
through  the  teachers*  conferences  which  became  a  yearly 
gathering. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  first  meeting  was  primarily  to  discuss  proo- 
lems  created  by  the  patrones  working  iu  the 'area  and  to 
present  rep^m  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  encourage* 
ment  and^utual  problem  solving.  As  the  bilingual  education 
program  developed  and  the  cqpferences  continued,  they  took 
on  a  fuller  funefion  in  the  educational  program  of  the  Agua- 
runa.  The  major  aims  throughout  the  history  of  the  conferences 
were: 

HANDLE    SCHOOL    DETAILS    SUCh    aS   official  SChool 

documents;  the  presentation  of  oral,  informal  reports r  the 
ordering*"  and  distribution  ^f  materials;  ^nd  comniunication  of*' 
changes  in  plans  or  details  of  the"  work 

•  To  FACILITATE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  SCHOQLS  by 

giving  communities  a  time  and  place  to  put  in  their  requests 

•  To   RESOLVE    CONFLICTS   WITHIN    THE^  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

itself 

•  To  RESOLVr  CONFLICTS  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITIES  where 

the  schools  were  located 

•  To  RESOLVE  CONFLICTS  WITH  OUTSIDERS  who  were  not 
part  of  the  Aguaruna  community 

•  To    RESOLVE    PERSONAL    PROBLEMS   OF    THE  TEACHERS 

which  affected  the  smooth  running  of  the  .schools 

•  To  ENCOURAGE  THE  TEACHERS  through  contact  with  their 
fellow  teachers  ' 

•  To  STIMULATE  NEW  IDEAS  and||)resgnt 'information  about 
innovations  related  to  the  programs  of  the  school  and  the 
community. 
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LOCATION 

Where  the  meetings  were  to  be  held,  the  time,  and  who  should 
attend  them  changed  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  At  first  the 
meetings  were  held  in  a  difTerent  community  each  year.  There 
were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this:  by  meeting  upriver  one 
year,  downriver  the  next,  and  in  the  middle  the  next,  different 
people  had  to  do  the  traveling  each  year.>As  travel  might  take 
several  days,  this  was  a  way  of  sharing  the  expense  in  time  and 
money. 

Additionally,  it  was  a  drain  on  the  community' to  have  to 
prepare  housing  for  the  meetings  and  provide  food  for  the 
particip^ts.  Often  the  men  of  the  community  would  spend 


teachers.  They  also  had  to  see  that  plenty  of  bananas  and 
manioc  would  be  available  during  the  conference.  Thus,  it 
woVild  be  difficult  for  the  average  community  to  host  a 
conference  year  after  year. 


The  tinje  of  the  conference  was  at  first  set  to  coincide  with  the 
midyeaT4)reak,  and  lasted  only  a  few  days.  But  as  the  number 
of  teachers  grew,  the  conferences  became  longer  (up  to  a  week 
in  length),  and  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  be 
included  as  part  of  the  annual  school  calendar  rather  than 
during  vacation.  Attendance  was  then  obligatory  unless  special 
permission  was  granted  by  the  Coordinator  of  Bilingual 
Education  or  by  the  conference  body  itself.  (The  meeting  was 
usually  held  right  after  vacation.) 

PARTICIPANTS 

All  ^f  the  bilingual  teachers  teaching  m  the  Aguaruna  schools 
attended.  From  the  first,  the  teachers  were  encouraged  to  bring 
along  representatives  from  their  communities.  Many  of  the 
matters  discussed  dealt  not  only  with  the  schools,  but  also  with 
the  communities  and  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  was  also  helpful 


preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the 


TIME 
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to  have  someone  besiaes  the  teacher  report  back  to  the  com- 
munity. In  later  years  the  conferences  became  more  technical 
and  more  limited  to  the  teachers  themselves.  However,  ' 
members  of  the  communities  were  always  welcome:  closed 
meetings  were  held  only  when  special  disciplinary  topics  were 
being  discussed. 

Communities  desiring  a  school  for  the  first  time  sent  delega- 
tions tc  .^.quest  one.  Communities  desiring  a  change  of  teacher 
or  neecing  more  teachers  also  sent  representatives  to  present 
their  request.  Visitors  from  the  Spanish-speaking  world,  some 
of  them  people  working  in  government  projects  in  the 
Aguaruna  area,  were  occasionally  invited  and  asked  to  give 
special  reports  or  presentations. 

CONTENT  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

The  informality  of  the  first  few  years  was  replaced,  as  time 
went  on,  by  a  more  scheduled  agenda— a  change  necessitated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  participants.  (By  l%5  ihere 
were  sixty-four  teachers  attending  the  conference,  and  in  1970 
there  were  109.) 

The  first  item  of  business,  after  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  and  some  opening  speeches  and  announcements,  was 
the  election  of  a  new  president  and  secretary,  who  would  then 
preside  ove.  the  meeting  for  its  duration. 

Secondly,  attention  was  given  to  the  delegations  from  the 
communities,  many  of  whom  wanted  to  make  their  presenta- 
tions and  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  The  additional 
peonle  were  also  a  drain  on  the  food  supply  and  housing 
facilities.  These  delegations  often  requested  a  new  school,  or  a 
change  of  teacher,  or  an  additional  teacher  fbr  their  communi- 
ty. Sometimes  there  were  teacher-community  problems  they 
wanted  to  air  and  sometimes  problems  with  patrones  or  other 
outsiders. 

Requests  for  new  schools  were  considered  by  the  confer- 
ence. Questions  were  asked  concerning  the  number  of  adults, 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  whether  a  building  had  been 
prepared  and  an  athletic  field  cleared.  Often  a  teacher  living  in 
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the  same  general  area  was  asked  to  investigate  further  and  to 
report  to  the  supervisor  or  coordinator  of  the  schools  for 
action.  Problems  which  were  brought  by  these  community 
delegates  were  discussed,  and  solutions  suggested.  The 
conference  would  arrive  at  a  consensus,  often  making  helpful 
plans  to  solve  the  problem. 

Once  the  visiting  community  leaders  were  satisfied,  the 
meeting  turned  to  reports  from  the  teachers  themselves.  In  the 
early  years,  each  teacher  gave  a  report.  Later,  as  the  number 
of  participants  grew,  only  the  director  of  the  school  gave  a 
report,  with  the  rest  of  the  teachers  having  the  option  to  add  to 
or  to  clarify  the  report.  When  full-time  supervisors  were  added 
to  the  school  system,  they  gave  their  report  prior  to  those  of 
the  school  directors  working  under  them. 

When  a  report  was  given,  the  statistics,  which  included  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  level  of  schooW^ere  first 
read  and  recorded  by  the  secretary.  The  report  continued, 
often  emphasizing  the  problems,  but  many  times  also  giving  an 
overview  of  the  important  things  accomplished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  school  year.  Problems  included  personal  matters; 
problems  in  traveling,  in  getting  materials,  and  in  teaching  so 
many  levels  or  so  many  students;  and  problems  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  sickness  and  lack  of  cooperation  from  parents. 
Accomplishments  included  preparation  of  school  gardens* 
community  development  programs,  adult  literacy  programs, 
and  the  overcoming  of  special  medical  problems.  Requests 
might  be  made  for  help  of  various  kinds,  such  as  an  additional 
teacher  for  the  next  year,  or  a  health  promotor  for  the  village, 
or  acquisition  of  additional  primers  or  other  school  materials. 

At  the  close  of  each  report,  which  might  last  from  ten 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  there  was  open  discussion  with 
questions  and  suggestions.  Problems  were  taken  seriously  and 
solutions  attempted,  often  very  effectively.  The  teachers  them- 
selves never  seemed  to  tire  of  hearing  each  others'  reports  and 
working  on  solutions. 

As  the  meetings  became  more  formal,  special  topics  were 
selected  ahead  of  time  for  presentation  and  dicussion,  in 
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addition  to  items  which  came  up  in  the  reports.  These  were 
related  to  bettering  the  work  or  to  solving  problems  of  general 
interest,  and  were  interspersed  throughout  the  teachers'  reports 
to  relieve  the  monotony  (some  years  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
reports). 

There  were  many  special  topics  appearing  in  the  minutes  of 
the  conferences  held  during  the  ten  years  from  l%3  to  1973. 
Included  were  school  administrative  matters  such  as  how  to  fill 
out.  school  documents;  ordering,  movement,  and  care  of 
materials;  how  to  transfer  students  between  schools  during  the 
school  year;  and  how  to  teach  many  levels  in  bnt  room  with 
one  teacher.  Other  more  general  topics  involved  adult  educa- 
tion, education  of  girls,  the  need  for  consolidation  of  the  higher 
levels  so  as  to  utilize  teachers  who  spoke  Spanish  better  to 
teach  these  levels,  the  need  for  supervisors  in  each  area,  the 
need  for  an  Aguaruna  as  coordinator  of  schools,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  classroom  teacher. 

Topics  relating  to  the  community  included  land  solicitation, 
health  and  sanitation,  religion  in  the  school  and  in  the  commun- 
ity, building  airstrips,  relationships  with  the  army  posts  in  the 
area,  and  community  economic  development  projects. 

One  discussion  led  to4he  development  of  ^  permanent  center 
for  the  conference.  The  matter  of  advanced  education  fof  the 
teachers  was  a  continuous  topic  as  the  teachers  sought  ways  to 
continue  their  secondary  education  during  the  summer.  They 
also  had  several  discussions  relating  to  the  advanced  students 
who  finished  their  primary  education  and  were  ready  to  go  on 
to  high  school  or  to  begin  working.  Going  on  to  high  school 
meant  leaving  the  tribal  area.  The  advisability  of  this  and  the 
problems  involved  were  discussed,  and  requests  were  made 
that  a  secondary  school  be  established  in  the  area  by  the 
government  or  some  other  organization. 

The  above  does  not  include  every  topic  discussed,  but  is 
meant  to  be  representative  of  the  kinds  of  discussions  which 
were  such  an  important  part  of  these  meetings.  The  conference 
also  approved  the  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  transfer  of 
teachers  from  one  school  to  another. 
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Time  was  taken  during  the  conference  for  recreation,  includ* 
ing  competitive  soccer  with  teams  drawn  from  the  areas  the 
teachers  came  from.  Singing  was  an  important  part  of  the 
meetings.  During  the  free  hours  teachers  renewed  their 
friendships  with  people  they  had  studied  with  during  their 
training  courses  in  past  summers. 

RESULTS 

Without  doubt,  these  yearly  conferences  have  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  bilingual  schools  among 
the  Aguaruna.  Their  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  areas, 
especially  in  (1)  facilitation  of  communication,  (2)  personal 
problem  solving,  and  (3)  enhanced  tribal  unity  and  identity. 

In  the  area  of  facilitating  communication,  the  conference 
presented  an  opportunity  for  reporting  on  needs  and  surpluses 
of  school  materials  and  thus  allowed  for  redistiibution.  It  aided 
the  movement  of  personnel  throughout  the  system  by  grappling 
with  reports  concerning  the  need  for  new  schools  or  additional 
teachers  and  matching  these  with  situations  where  personnel 
shortage  was  a  less  crucial  problem.  It  helped  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  by  giving  communities  a  time  and  place  to 
make  their  requests.  It  facilitated*  the  reporting  and  solving  of 
many  kinds  of  problems.  And  lastly  it  provided  a  way  for  other 
entities,  such  as  the  army,  government  officials,  and  school 
autho.ities,  to  communicate  on  a  wide  scale  through  a  single 
meeting. 

The  conference  was  also  a  morale  builder  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual  and  for  the  ethnic  group  as  a  whole.  The  teacher  who 
^  was  feeling  pressure  from  his  community  or  from  outsiders 
could  get  a  hearing  and  help,  minimally  in  the  form  of  under- 
standing  and  counsel  and  often  in  the  form  of  very  practical 
suggestions  for  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Finding  that  "we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat*'  encouraged  some  who  had^  been  feeling 
that  they  w^  st  oiggling  alone  in  their  isolated  village,  the 
possibility/of  presenting  a  united  front  in  face  of  the  problems 
involved  (in  education,  community  development,  and  health 
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promotion  made  it  easier  for  each  individual  to  cairy  out  his 
part  of  the  total  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  results  was  the 
sense  of  tribal  unity  fostered  by  the  meetings,  as  well  as 
strengthening  of  the  group's  self-image.  The  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  throughout  the  area  gave  a  sense  of  oneness,  of 
direction,  of  being  part  of  a  larger  progra.n  with  significance  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Guest  speakers  who  came  realized  that 
they  were  addressing  the  Aguaruna,  not  just  a  handful  of 
people  but  a  core  of  leaders  who  would  communicate  to  the 
rest  of  the  group.  These  leaders,  the  teachers,  worked  together 
to  understand  the  new  land  reform  laws,  the  new  community 
development  entities  coming  into  the  area,  and  the  implications 
of  the  arrival  of  the  road  and  with  it  "civilization."  They 
discussed  the  problems  facing  their  people  in  striving  for  basic 
and  then  advanced  education,  and  they  discussed  with  honest 
concern  how  to  make  education  available  for  the  more  isolated 
areas  of  the  tribe.  All  this  led  to  a  unity  of  purpose— unity 
based  on  choices  which  they  as  a  group  had  made  together  and 
which  therefore  led  to  increased  solidarity.  It  meant  the 
breakdown  of  old  feuds,  and  it  brought  together  long-time 
enemy  groups  as  they  united -in  common  interests.  Freedom  for 
individuals  to  travel  through  the  entire  Aguaruna  area  was  a 
most  positive  by-product. 

In  the  seventies,  when  the  government  decentralized  school 
administration,  the  Aguaruna  schools  were  divided  into  several 
districts,  each  with  a  nuclear  center  which  handled  district 
administrative  matters.  From  that  point  on  the  meetings  began 
to  be  held  within  the  districts  and  included  much  smaller 
groups.  However,  by  then  the  larger  conference  had  been 
divided  up  into  several  small  conferences  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  travel  to  more  distant  locations,  and  in  some  of  the 
districts  conferences  continue. 

At  the  present  time  the  Aguaruna  teachers  themselves  are 
ajKing  for  a  reestablishing  of  the  unified  conference.  Many  of 
them  feel  that  the  lack  of  such  a  conference  has  led  to  con- 
fusion in  the  Aguaruna  community  as  a  whole,  since  different 
districts  have  followed  different  policies  and  materials. 
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At  the  time  this  rcp^^rt  was  being  written,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  was  studying  the  possibility  of  reestablishing  the 
bilingual  education  program  with  its  own  director  and  adminis- 
trative structure.  If  this  becomes  a  reality,  the  Aguaruna 
conferences  wil!  again  serve  an  important  function  in  the 
system. 
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Rutin 

What  We  Have  Learned  from  the  Peruvian 
Experiment 

«  In  recent  years,  much  has  been  written  about  bilingual  educa- 
tion. Distingufshed' educators,  and  scho'iars  with  broad  experi- 
ence have  recorded  their  findings  and  established  principles  for 
us  all  to  follow. 

These  chapters  do  not  presume  to  duplicate  that  work. 
Rather,  the  intent  is  to  review  matters  which,  although  not 
always  anticipated,  have  proved  to  be  important  factors  within 
the  framework  of  bilingual  education  in  Amazonia.  Hindsight, 
of  course/is  an  asset:  it  has  not  been  possible,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  to  implement  all  of  the  alternatives  suggested.  Never- 
theless, as  the  program  has  gradually  developed,  much  has 
been  learned  which  might  be  helpful  to  someone  beginning  a 
similar  program  in  preliterate,  vernacular-speaking  groups.  We 
hope  this  section  will  be  informative  and  helpful  to  others  also 
whose  programs  may  be  quite  different  in  detail  but  who  are 
faced  with  some  of  the  same  challenges. 

The  preplanning  aspects  are  discusser  first,  followed  by 
summaries  of  what  has  been  learned  as  this  telates  to  the 
community  where  the  schools  are  held,  to  the  teachers 
.  themselves,  and  to  the  pupils.  The  last  chapter  presents  the 
benefits  that  have  been  realized  by  the  bilingual  education 
program,  including  an  effective  means  of  learning,  promotion  of 
self-respect  and  a  sense  of  cultural^  pride,  and  reduction  of 
culture  shock  through  gradual  exposure  to  the  majority  culture. 

The  chapters  in  this  section  were  written  by  Patricia  M. 
« Davis. 
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PREPROGRAM  PLANNING 

Three  major  prerequisites  for  a  successful  bilingual  education 
program  were  listed  in  chapter  2:  (1)  the  spoken  languages  of 
the  indigenous  peoples  must  become  written  languages  (iee 
chapter  IS),  (2)  primers  and  textbooks  must  be  prepared  in 
those  languages  (see  also  chapters  15  and  16),  and  (3)  members 
from  each  language  group  must  be  trained  as  teachers.  In 
addition,  the  Peruvian  jungle  experiment  has  brought  into  focus 
the  importance  of  planning  for  several  other  interdependent 
aspects  of  the  school  program.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  list  these  observations,  although  it  is  recognized  that  they 
are  specifically  oriented  to  the  Peruvian  situation  and  that  in 
other  areas  the  listing  would  vary  depending  upon  the 
circumstances. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Peruvian  bilingual  education  program  was  planned  as^  a 
specialized  attempt  to  prepare  vernacular-speaking  pupils  from 
the  jungle  to  participate  in  the  regular  national  education 
program.  Special  consideration  and  special  support  have  been 
allotted  to  it,  which  undoubtedly  has  been  crucial  to  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  l>een  achieved. 
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ADEQUATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 

Among  the  most  important  items  in  the  administration  of 
bilingual  education  have  been  the  following: 

Educational  laws 

Excellent  examples  arc  found  in  the  Peruvian  educational  sys- 
tem, which  has  imrodaced  laws  supporting  the  teaching  of 
<  native  languages,  the  appointment  of  specially  trained  teachers, 
and  the  preparation  of  native  language  textbooks  (see  Appen- 
dixes A  and  B). 

Clear  organizational  structure  -    ^  • 

(1)  Appointment  of  administrators  and  supervisors,  with 
clear  definitions  of  their  roles. 

(2)  Appointment  of  teachers  (also  procedures  for  leave  of 
absence  and  termination. 

(3)  Supervision  of  schools.  * 

(4)  Supply  of  documents  (registers,  inventory  forms,  etc.)/ 

(5)  Receiving  of  documents  (statistics,  inventories,  reports  of 
problems,  requests  for  supplies).  ~ 

^  (6)  Training  programs: 

(a)  For  administrators  and  teacher-training  staff.  Ttiis  has 
included  not  only  orientation  to  the  work,  but  also  orienta- 
tion to  cultural  differences'  and  situations  which  will  need 
special  consideration. ' 

(b)  For  native  teachers:  (1)  organization  of  training  cour- 
ses, (2)  appointment  of  staff,  (3)  curriculum,  and  (4)  pre- 
requisites for  entry. 

(7)  Preparation  of  textbooks  and  teaching  aids,  i.e.,  who  wiU 
prepare  them,  who  will  authorize  them,  and  who  will  fund 
them. 

ADEQUATE  BUDGET 

M^jor  items  of  expenditure  in  the  bilingual  education  program 
have  been:  (I)  salaries  for  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
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teachers;  (2)  training  courses;  (3)  textbooks— preparation  and 
printing;  (4)  school  supplies— flags,  tooks,  chalk,  blackboards, 
etc.;  and  (5)  storage  facilities,  transportation  for  textbooks  and 
school  supplie^^s  staff  to  keep  inventory  and  receive  and  fill 
requests  for  supplies. 
The   Ministry  of  Education  has  funded  the  printing  of 
•  textbooks,  and  sometimes  other  school  supplies  such  as  flags 
^  and  notebooks.  Occasionally,  grants  from  philanthropic  organi- 
zations  have  supplemented  the  budgeL  The  Ministry  also  built 
the  central  storage  room  and  the  teacher-training  campus,  and 
provided   funds  for  administrators,   supervisors,  teachers, 
training  courses^  and  staff. 

Linguists  and  other  SIL  members,  whose  services  were 
donated,  spent  considerable  titoe  in  textbook  preparation  and 
served  as  consultants,  logistic  comptrollers,  and  professors 
whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  Ministry  representatives. 
(Although,  for  a  time  an  SIL  member  did  receive  a  salary  as 
Subdirector  of  the  teacher-training,  course,  the  funds  were 
turned  over  to  the  bilingual  education  program.) 
^  '  Bilingual  school  teachers  financed  part  of  the  school  sup-  . 
plies,  their  transportation,  and,  for  th*  most  part,  storage 
{acilities  in  the  villages,  although  at  one  time  storage  barrels 
were  provided  by  the  Ministry.  Ihe  teachers  also  financed  their 
own  transportation  to  and  from  training  courses,  as  well  as  t 
board  and  school  supplies  during  their  stay.  (An  exception  to 
this  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the  ;  rogram,  when  the 
candidates*  transportation  and  bDard  were  supplied.) 

A  REALISTIC  SCHEDULE  OF  TEXTBOOK  PREPARATION 
AND  PUBLICATION 

In  l?52,.when  the  government  asked  the  members  of  SIL  to 
prepare  materials  for  bilingual  education,  many  of  the  field 
linguists  were  just  beginning  their  study  of  jungle  languages. 
Every  effort  was  exerted  to  complete  phonological  analyses 
and  prepare  beginning  readers.  Subsequent  textbooks  were 
prepared  year  by  year,  often  barely  coming  off  the  press  before 
the  village  schools  needed  them.  This  was  p  \  ideal,  but  u  kept 
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the  village  schools  functioning.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  had  in  hand  a  supply  of  textbooks  for  all  subjects  of 
the  cuniculum  which  were  to  be  taught  during  the  initial  two- 
ye^r  period. 

A  two-year  h«ad  start  is  now  considered  minimal  for  tv.' 


reasons: 


•  Those  preparing  materials  tend  to  become  so  busy  with 
the  program  that  either  there  is  no  time  to  write  subsequent 
books  or  insuffici'-nt  allowance  is  made  for  lags  in  publication. 

•  We  find  that  otlinarily  between  one  and  two  years  are 
required  to  complete  the  entire  process  of  preparing,  checking, 
and  printing  a  textbook. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  TEXTBOOK  COMMITTEE 

The  textbook  committee  for  a  given  language  usually"  has 
consisted  of:  (1)  the  linguist  studying  the  language.  (2)  a  native 
speaker  of  the  language,  (3)  a  specialist  trained  in  principles  of 
textbook  prepa-ation,  and  (4)  a  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  Givt.-  .ither  work  pressures,  a  continuous  flow  of 
communication  between  all  members  of  the  committee  can  be 
difficult  to  achieve,  but  has  proved  important.  Individual 
circumstances  have  detc -mined  the  amount  of  time  each  team 
member  dedicated  to  the  project. 

ESTABLI^^mNT  OF  SUPPLY  UisES 

Supplying  the  schools  with  materials  has  been  one  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  in  isolated  areas.  Therefore,  in  such  areas 
provision  needs  to  be  made  for: 

•  A  SYSTEM  WHICH  WILL  FUNCTION  on  a  loiig-term.  self, 
perpetuating  basis  (not  break  down  due  to  lack  of  transpor- 
tation, for  example). 

•  A    SYSTEM    WHICH    IS    CLEARLY    UNDERSTOOD    by  all 

concerned,  and  which  the  teachers  are  willing  to  use:  for 
example,  in  Peru,  prior  to  decentralization  of  the  bilingual 
schools,  a  lai^e  Ministry  of  Education  storeroom  was  located 
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near  the  site  of  the  Yarinacocha  print  shop,  where  vernacular 
books  wen;  published.  A  Ministry  of  Education  employee  filled 
orders  sent  in  by  the  teachers  and  kept  inventory.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  transportation  during  the  school  year, 
nK>st  teachers  made  every  effort  to  order  and  take  with  them 
an  adequate  year's  supply  of  books  and  materials  as  they 
returned  to  their  villages  after  the  teacher-t raining  course. 
However,  if  transportation  was  available,  it  was  possible  to 
supplement  this,  from  time  to  time,  by  ordering  from  the 
c|iitral  storeroom. 

In  large  language  groups  isolated  from  the  central  storeroom, 
such  as  the  Aguaruna,  native  supervisors  stored  extra  text- 
books in  their  offices.  In  their  travels  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  distribute  books  as  needed  and  reallocate  texts  not  needed  in 
one  school  but  lacking  in  others. 

The  decentralization  in  1974  precipitated  a  breakdown  in  the 
supply  system,  since  distant  Spanish-orierted  school  districts 
had  littte  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  books.  The  Ministry  of 
EducatiQn  is  seeking  ways  to  solve  this  problenri. 

ORIENTATION  OF  THE  NATIVE  COMMUNITY 

Since  the  best-planned  bilingual  education  program  can 
flounder  i.  the  native  community  does  not  understand  it,  we 
have  found  that  careful  discussion  and  agreement  with  com- 
munity leaders  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  school  are  important. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  chapters  II  and  14. 

SUMMARY 

Wf  ..ave  learned  that  a  more  s-  '  and  efficient  program 

is  established  when  the  prepia  in  udes  recognition  of  the 

role  of  bilingual  education  in  the  ndiiona!  education  nrogram; 
adequate  administrative  and  budgetary  support;  a  realistic 
schedule  of  textbook  preparation,  \yith  a  textbook  committee  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity;  establishment  of  supply  lines; 
and  orientation  of  the  native  community. 
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THE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

In  Amazcmia  the  relationship  between  school  and  community  is 
very  closely  knit.  This  is  not  only  because  in  face-to-foce 
societies  whatever  one  member  does  affects  most  of  the  others, 
bur  also  because  literacy  usually  requires  and  causes  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  of  any  preliterate  society 
that  adopts  it  on  a  m^jor  scale/' ' 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  important  for  the  community  tc  play 
an  active  role  in  decisions  relating  to  establishing  and  operating 
a  school  and  that  these  decisions  be  based  on  as  much  infor- 
mation as  can  be  provided  concerning  the  benefits,  demands, 
possible  alternatives,  and  ramifications  of  a  school  program. 
Although  it  of^.en  falL  to  an  ouUider  to  provide  this 
information,  our  experience  has  been  that  the  program  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  the  decisions  concerning  it  are  genuinely 
community  decisions  based  upon  adequate  data. 

The  minority  groups  of  the  Peruvian  jungle,  however,  have 
usually  been  quick  to  realize  the  value  of  being  able  to  read, 
write,  handle  figures,  and  communicate  in  the  national  lan- 
guage. They  have  wanted  schools  on  that  basis  and,  in  many 
cases,  have  taken  the  initiative  in  requesting  them.  What  has 


I  Itevid  Bendor-Sunuei,  "Literacy  aiul  Basic  Education  tn  Community 
Development."  (Pkpe'-  pmented  to  the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropolofy  at 
the  Symposium  on  Communiiy  Development  for  Minority  Language  Croups 
hekf  in  April  I97S  in  Mrida,  Yucatin,  Mexico.) 
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been  more  difh  **  communicate  is  that  changes  in  life-style 
may  thereby  be  generated.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
aspects  which  have  been  helpful  for  us,  as  consultants,  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind,  along  with  con  ^sions  reached  as  experience 
indicated  ways  to  avoid  potentially  stressful  situations.  Due  to 
various  limitations,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  test  every 
recommendation;  nevertheless,  we  feel  that  all  are  worth 
considering  and  that  in  some  instances  the  alternative 
suggested  here  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  ^Course 

actually  followed.  \ 

'}\ 

CLARIFYING  FOR  WHOM  THE  PROGRAM  IS  r 
DESIGNATED 

Traditionally,  bilingual  education  has  been  directed  towards 
children  and  teen-agers  because: 

•  THEY  ARE  MOST  FREE  TO  ATI  END  CLASSES 

•  THEY  ARE  THE  FUTURE  LEADERS 

•  YOPNG  ADULTS  USUALLY  LEARN  QUICKLY. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  educating  the  young  peo- 
ple in  a  preliterate  society  to  the  exclusion  of  their  elders  may 
result  in  the  following: 

•  A  GENERATION  GAF  between  young  and  old,  with 
consequent  misunderstandings  and  recriminations 

•  CONFLICT  with  previous  tines  of  authority  bolder,  experi- 
enced men  usually  carry  the  decision-making  responsibilities) 

•  frustration:  the  young  people  because  their  ideas,  al- 
though often  good,  are  not  rccepted;  the  elders  because  they 
begin  to  see  that  they  lack  the  expertise  with  which  to  handle 
the  problems  of  a  new  era. 

OUR  conclusion:  In  the  case  of  a  preliterate  society,  both 
educators  and  community  need  to  consider  hemnina  hilin^'ual 
education  with  the  head  men  (and  perhaps  women)  of  the 
community.  Althoufih  it  r>,akesfor  a  slow  start,  it  preserves  the 
tribal  lines  of  authority.  Ordinarily,  as  key  men  experience  the 
benefits  of  education,  they  have  wanted  it  for  their  wives  and 
children. 
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This  method  has  been  tiied  among  the  Mayoruna,  one  of  the 
least  acculturated  tribes  of  the  Peruvian  jungle,  where  adults 
have  demonstrated  a  real  desire  to  learn  to  read.  Men  and 
young  adults,  taugh'  individuaHy  as  they  came  for  help,  were 
encouraged  to  teach  the  newly  learned  pages  to  their  wives  and 
households.  Later,  key  men  were  selected  for  special  training, 
and  they  now  drill  small  groups  of  students  who  gather  for 
help. 

Over  a  five-year  period,  some  sixty  independent  readers  have 
been  prepared,  and  one  entire  community,  numbering  about 
550,  is  becoming  "literate"  in  the  sense  of  understanding  the 
processes  involved  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  success  of  this  particular  project  has  been  aided  by  two 
important  cultural  factors:  first,  the  Mayoruna  have  never 
considered  their  language  to  be  inferior  and  thus  do  not  resist 
learning  to  read  it.  Second,  anyone  among  them  who  has  a  skill 
is  considered  responsible  to  teach  it  to  others. 

CONSIDERING  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  AND  ECOLOGICAL 
FACTORS 

Close  quarters 

Many  of  the  peoples  of  the  jungle  have  had  no  previous  reason 
to  live  in  a  community  and  may  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  the 
continuous  proximity  of  neighbors  after  the  freedom  of  their 
isolated  life. 

OUR  conclusion:  //  communal  living  is  foreign  to  the 
indigenous  l{fe*style,  both  the  people  and  the  resource  person 
may  need  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  establishment  of  large 
villages,  and  try  to  adapt  to  accustomed  ecological,  dwelling, 
and  settlement  patterns.  Literacy  campaigns  coordinated  with 
seasonal  lulls  in  field  work,  itinerant  teachers,  or  laws  permit- 
ting parents  and  children  to  study  by  extended  fanily  groups  in 
small  classes,  may  prove  more  advantageous  than  massing 
people  into  communities. 

If  huge  groupings  cannot  be  avoided,  adequate  distances 
between  houses,  and  weekends  and/or  longer  periods  away 
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from  the  village  have  helped  to  ameliorate  pressures  felt  by  the 
people. 

The  restrictions  of  community  living 

Community  restrictions  of  some  individuals'  activities  for  the 
good  of  the  group  may  produce  strain.  It  also  takes  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  to  suggest  limits. 

OUR  conclusion:  //  people  must  live  in  villages  which  are 
larger  than  they  are  accustomed  to,  orientation  to  communal 
living  will  probably  be  needed.  Community  meetings  can 
provide  an  opportunity  for  mutual  agreement  on  community 
rules.  Another  important  factor  will  bi  the  development  of 
local  leadership  patterns  wiih  orientation  to  national  systems 
of  authority. 

Scheduling 

The  presence  of  a  schpol  imposes  a  certain  amount  of  schedul- 
ing upon  a  community  because  the  teacher  and  students  must 
set  aside  specific  hours  for  classroom  attendance.  This  new 
^hedule  may  conflict  with  their  previous  flexible  life-style. 

OUR  conclusion:  Parents  need  to  be  consulted  so  that  the 
school  schedule  conflicts  as  little  as  possible  with  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Parental  support  also  needs  to  be  enlisted  for 
regular  school  attendance,  but  flexibility  will  he  necessary  to 
adjust  for  seasonal  work  of  other  real  needs. 

Change  of  lifestyle 

If  the  government  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  pupils  for 
a  school  to  be  established  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Peruvian 
jungle),  it  may  involve  the  gathering  of  a  larger  comnriunity 
than  the  ecology  of  the  jungle  can  support  by  traditional 
subsistence  patterns.  Game  animals  then  become  scarce  ind 
must  be  replaced  with  domesticated  ones.  The  jungle  is 
depleted  of  its  nuts,  berries,  and  edible  insecis,  which  must  be 
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replaced  with  garden  produce.  Materials  for  house  construction 
and  firewood  become  scarce.  Unexpectedly,  patterns  begin  to 
change  towards  a  more  sedentary  life<style. 

OUR  conclusion:  Although  difficult,  it  is  important  to  adapt 
the  bilingual  school  system  to  the  needs  and  life-style  of  the 
indigenous  peoples,  while  at  the  same-  time  avoiding  the 
creation  of  a  system  which  is  financially  unfeasible.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  anticipate  those  changes  which  are 
unavoidable  and  alert  the  people  to  alternate  ways  of 
preparing  for  them,  for  example,  learning  to  raise  fowl,  guinea 
pigs,  or  cattle  <is  an  alternate  meat  supply. 

Disease 

Community  living  may  carry  with  it  the  risk  of  increased  ill- 
ness. Parasites  and  epidemics  are  particularly  common. 
Pressures  can  become  intense,  especially  if  death  strikes  over 
and  over  during  an  epidemic. 

OUR  conclusion:  Very  high  priority  should  he  given  to  helping 
the  people  fiad  ways  to  control  disease  with  un  adequate  health 
program.  This  should  include  a  .sufficient  supply  of  basic 
medicines  and  a  resident  trained  to  administer  them,  in  addi- 
tion  to  immunization  campaigns  and  the  teaching  of  preventive 
hygiene. 

It  should  be  noted  that  among  the  Peruvian  jungle  groups  in  ' 
which  bilingual  school  teachers  emphasized  preventive  hygiene, 
and  drugs  and  medical  aid  have  been  provided,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  which  some  of  the  Machiguenga 
have  given  for  wanting  to  move  to  a  school  community  is  that 
there  is  better  health  care  available  there  than  is  possible  in 
their  isolated  dwellings. 

Visitors 

The  existence  of  a  community  increases  the  number  of  visits  of 
**outsiders**  who  formerly  would  not  have  traveled  so  far  oq 
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the  chance  of  finding  an  isolated  house.  For  ethnic  minorities 
not  used  to  meeting  the  outside  world,  any  visitor  may  be  an 
unwelcome,  sometimes  frightening,  intrusion.  An  increasing 
stream  of  visitors  (traders,  lumber  workers,  linguists, 
anthropologists,  botanists,  educators,  public  health  teams, 
tourists,  missionaries),  even  if  well  intentiu^ed,  can  become  a 
source  of  tension  to  native  peoples. 

OUR  conclusion:  //  people  are  new  to  communal  living, 
community  leaders  may  need  help  in  anticipating  the  coming  of 
visitors  and  in  finding  ways  to  cope  which  will  ameliorate  the 
pressures  for  all  such  as  building  a  guest  house  at  a  comforla- 
hie  distance,  finding  someone  who  is  willing  to  provide 
restaurant  services,  setting  prices  for  food,  or  arranging 
recompense  in  some  suitable  way. 


CONSIDERING  THE  TEACHER'S  IMPINGEMENT  UPON 
THE  COMMUNITY 

The  teacher  seeks  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  and  guidr.  the 
newly  gathered  villagers  into  a  way  of  life  which  will  benefit 
everyone.  His  efforts,  usually  wise,  well  int^-nded,  and  in  the 
main,  well  received,  may  also  introduce  demands  and  concepts 
new  to  the  people  of  the  community.  For  example: 

•  REQUESTS  FOR  WORK— for  building  of  school,  airstrip  to 
supply  school,  construction  of  village  site,  clearing  of  fields, 
community  projects,  etc. 

•  REQUESTS   ORIGINATING    FROM  THE   OUTSIDE  WORLD— 

services  for  visitors:  cooperating  with  vaccination  and  other 
government  teams;  explaining  laws  of  which  the  people 
formerly  were  ignorant,  such  as  those  governing  hunting  and 
fishing. 

•  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICER:  if  the  teacher  is  the  first 
dispenser  of  ''Western  *  medicine  in  the  community,  he  may 
recommend  treatments  which  run  counter  to  tribal  beliefs  and 
practices.  The  people  may  then  be  caught  in  the  conflict  of 
which  method  to  accept. 
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OUR  conclusion:  A  resource  person  can  render  a  valuable 
service  by  helping  both  teacher  and  community  to  recognize 
these  factors,  to  discuss  them,  and  to  he  understanding  and 
supportive  of  each  ether  in  a  situation  which  initially  may  be 
somewhat  uncomfortable  for  both. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  may  also  be  the  agent  of  pressures 
which  are  less  easy  to  identify,  such  as: 

-  •  INTRODUCER  OF  MATERIALISM:  The  teacher*s  salary, 
which  can  procure  goods  and  services  not  available  to  ail,  may 
open  the  door  to  jealousy.  In  most  cases,  the  teacher  shares 
generously;  even  if  he  does  not  do  so  willingly,  most  societies 
have  means  for  requiring  members  to  distribute  their  wealth. 
However,  financial  ine^juities  do  sometimes  generate  tension. 

•  INSTIGATOR    OF    AN    EDUCATIONAL    GAP:    aS  students 

acquire  more  knowledge,  the  gap  between  the  schooled  and  the 
unschool^  may  widen.  Differences  in  world  view  develop— 
differences  in  the  way  each  group  feels  towards  the  outside 
world,  health  practices,  marriage  customs,  community 
organization,  the  majority  language,  cash  crops,  religious 
beliefs,  and  taboos.  Both  adherents  of  the  traditional  system 
and  the  new  alike  will  find  it  necessary  to  assess  their 
positions. 

OUR  conclusion:  //  is  important  to  help  both  teacher  and 
community  understand  the  process  of  change  in  which  they  are 
involved.  They  need  to  recognize  the  aspects  they  consider 
positive  and  to  identify  and  find  ways  to  ameliorate  those 
aspects  they  consider  negative,  Disei4ssions  in  community 
meetings,  orientation  to  the  reasons  given  by  westerners  for 
their  codes  and  values,  and  group  agreement  as  to  what  will  or 
will  not  be  accepted  in  the  community  can  alt  be  helpful 
factors. 
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CLARIFYING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

Isolated  villagers  do  not  always  know  what  results  a  bilingual 
sciiool  can  bring  into  their  lives,  either  short-term  or  long-term. 
Chapter  14  mentions  in  detail  some  of  the  items  that  may  need 
to  be  discussed. 


CLARIFYING  WHAT  OUTSIDE  HELP  CAN  BE  OFFERED 

Government  recognition,  teacher-training  programs,  and  special 
textbooks  are  usually  considered  basic.  Other  aid  will  depend 
on  the  situation. 

CLARIFYING  WHAT  COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITIES 
WILL  BE 

Community  responsibilities  often  have  included  choosing  the 
teacher  candidate,  helping  to  build  the  school,  supplying  the 
teacher  with  part  of  his  food  if  teaching  will  curtail  his  hunting 
and  fishing  time,  paying  for  specific  school  supplies,  cooperat- 
ing so  that  there  is  regular  student  attendance,  and  cooperating 
in  matters  of  discipline.  Whatever  else  is  seen  as  necessary  for 
a  suitable  working  arrangement  should  also  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  group  and  agreed  on  by  the  members  of  the 
community. 


CLARIFYING  WHAT  THE  TEACHER  S  RESPONSIBILITIES 
WILL  BE 

Specific  responsibilities  can  best  be  established  in  community 
meetings^  providing  a  basis  for  reasonable  and  mutuFilly-agrced- 
upon  expectations.  (See  chapter  12  for  items  that  are  importauc 
to  keep  in  mind.) 
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CLARIFYING  FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Historically,  among  the  jungle  tribes,  the  communities  have 
been  expected  to  demonstrate  their  interest  in  having  a  school 
by  assuming  the  responsibility  for  construction  of  the  building, 
the  playground,  and— if  necessary— the  airstrip  to  supply  the 
school.  The  community,  in  cooperation  with  the  teacher,  is 
also  responsible  for  maintenance  of  school  furniture,  roof,  etc. 

However,  since  cash  was  in  very  short  supply  (some  tribes 
still  traded  chiefly  by  ihe  barter  system),  books  and  most  of  the 
school  supplies,  such  as  blackboards,  chalk,  and  notebooks, 
were  initially  provided  by  the  government. 

In  recent  years,  costs  have  risen,  fewer  iiems  have  been 
provided  free,  and  tribal  peoples  have  acquired  somewhat  more 
cash  income.  For  the  future,  it  will  be  important  to  establish 
the  principle  of  financial  contributions,  especially  in  areas 
where  government  funds  are  limited. 

OUR  conclusion:  Before  a  school  is  ejitablished,  financial 
arrangements  need  to  he  clarified  with  the  community.  There  is 
value  in  establishing  a  scale  of  contributions  which  will 
increase  as  the  community  becomes  more  able  to  make  them, 

SUMMARY 

The  creation  of  a  bilingual  school  in  an  isolated  monolingual 
community  occasions  some  stress.  Nevertheless,  the  tensions 
created  by  the  bilingual  schools  seem  to  have  been  consider- 
ably fewer  than  those  produced  by  the  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  schools  vvhich  have  been  established  in  some  mono- 
lingual vernacular-speaking  communities.  We  have  found  that 
the  pressures  of  a  bilingual  school  can  be  reduced  if  all 
involved  are  aware  of  the  stress  factors  and  commit  themselves 
as  a  group  to  seeking  compensatory  or  ameliorating  solutions. 
A  sense  of  pride  and  unity  develops  as  difficulties  are 
overcome,  and  the  school  becomlps  a  functioning  and  beneficial 
reality.  / 
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A  bilingual  teacher  helps  Campa  children  understand  their  assignments  ( 
chapter  7). 
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THE  PROGRAM  AS  IT  KELATES  TO  THE 
TEACHER' 

Ferhftps  no  otikr  factors  have  proved  more  important  to  the 
Miccess  of  the  bilingual  schools  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  thin 
the  selection  of  and  the  subsequent  support  given  to  the 
bilingwl  teachers— teachers  chosen  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  society  to  play  a  new,  often  complex  role  which, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  other  members  of  their  communities, 
may  not  be  clearly  defined.  In  isolated  areas  thev  are  often 
expected  to  assume  many  more  responsibilities  than  are  their 
counterparts  in  more  specialized  societies.  Personal  pressures 
may  be  generated,  as  well  as  genuine  personal  satisfactions.  It 
is  usually  the  responsibility  of  the  administrators  and/or 
advisors  of  Ihe  school  system  to  help  establish  a  climate  in 
wiiich  the  teacher  can  function  comfortably. 

This  chapter  discusses  these  matters,  listing  conclusions 
arrived  at  and  solutions  attempted  as  problems  were  encoun- 
tered. Most  of  the  problems  are  discussed  in  the  context  of 
groups  which  have  had  relatively  little  continuous  contact  with 
the  outside  world  and  in  which  new  communities  are  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school.  Among  groups  with 
moie  outside  contact,  the  problems  may  be  somewhat 
differeht. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Willard  Kindberg  for  part  of  the  material  in 
this  chapter. 
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SELECTING  A  TEACHER 

Throughout  the  years,  the  following  items  have  proved  to  be 
important  factors    teacher  selection. 

Strongly  backed  by  the  community 

Normally,  teacher-community  relations  have  been  their  best 
when  the  teacher  was  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  a 
COMM  JNiTY  (outsiders  often  arc  not  well  received  in  close-knit 
societies),  and  the  selection  was  made  by  the  community, 
once  they  understood  the  qualifications,  responsibilities,  etc., 
which  the  work  entailed. 

For  the  relationship  to  be  successful,  however,  the  teacher 
must  be  willing  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
village  leaders,  declining  as  much  leadership  responsibility 
as  possible  and  referring  decisions  to  them.  (Cf.  p.  218  for 
cases  in  which  the  teacher  may  automatically  be  the  leader  and 
pp.  213-216  for  cases  in  which  he  may  have  to  assume 
leadership  temporarily.)  This  tyr«  of  teacher-community 
cooperation  accomplishes  several  important  goals: 

•  Tribal  lines  of  authority  are  not  upset  by  the 
advent  of  a  new  ''headman"  (cabecilla)  bezm^  the  tether 
does  not  assume  that  role; 

•  The  teacher  is  spared  many  extra  pressures  he 
would  otherwise  be  subjected  to; 

•  Both  school  and  coMMUNrrv  benefit  from  the 

cooperation; 

•  The  teacher  and  his  family  are  happier  because  they 
remain  in  home  terriiory,  with  the  inherent  advantages  of 
family  ties  and  established  field,  house,  etc. 


Usually  a  man 

In  the  jungle,  a  woman  teacher  can  function  happily  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 
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•  She  does  not  have  jmall  cv  ;.dren: 

•  She  18  OLDER  and  mature  enough  not  to  be  ;>uspected  of 
'    cmiducting  affrTs  with  her  older  students. 

or 

•  She  teaches  all-girl  classes: 

•  She  teaches  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  or  acts 
as  his  assistant  (he  niay  be  the  director  of  the  school): 

^  She  does  n^ot  upset  tribal  marital  values  by 
becoming  more  afftueht  and/or  prestigious  than  her  hushand  by 
virtue  of  her  teaching  position  and  salary: 

•  She  does  not  alienate  the  community  by  assuming 
what  is  normally  considered  to  be  ai»nuufi*s  role. 

Unless  the  above  requirements  are  fulfilled,  our  experience  is 
that  in  most  jungle  ethnic  groups,  women  teachers  are  seldom 
successful,  not  because  of  lack  of  ability  but  because  cultural 
norms  are  violated.  The  family  pressures  and  social  resent- 
ments which  result  usually  have  made  the  work  either 
impossible  or  intolerable. 

Capable  of  fulfilling  a  teacher*  s  responsibilities 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  <rs  which  can  occur  in  regard  to 
teacher  selection.  One  is  to  assume  that  only  a  bright  young 
inan  with  maximum  education  can  qualify.  The  other  is  to 
accede  to  a  community's  choice  for  teacher,  regardless  of  his 
academic  ability. 

^ku;  bfight  young  man  may  indeed  prove  capable  of  learning 
teacHing  techniques,  but  if  he  is  impatient  with  children  or  slow 
learners  or  is  too  proud  to  receive  the^  suggestions  of  the  head 
men  of  the  community,  he  will  probably  not  be  successful. 

The  community  appointee  may  have  been  selected  by  patron* 
age  (because,  for  example,  he  is  a  relative  of  the  dominant 
family)  and  may  not  be  intellectually  qualified  or  sufficiently 
stable  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
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A  stable,  respected  member  of  the  adult  community 

Although,  occasionally,  a  wise  yqung  person  who  defers  to  the 
village  elders  in  community  matters  has  been  very  successful, 
we  havCvfound  that  in  jungle  societies  teachers,  to  be  accepted, 
usuany  need  tc  demonstrate  the  maturity  of  years.  Among 
other  traifs  which  community  members  and  administrators  alike 
'  have  learned  to  value  are  the  following:  (I)  wise  decision- 
making, (2)  persistence,  (3)  kindness  and  generosity,  (4)  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  (5)  firmness.  Additionally,  the  teacher  is. 
usually  expected  to  have  mastered  the  skills  possessed  by  adult 
males  of  the  culture. 

OUR  conclusion:  When  choosing  a  teacher,  it  is  usually  best 
to  appoint  a  man.  Character  qualities  should  be  given  first 
priority:  strong  community  backing  and  sufficient  ability  to 
handle  academics  and  record  keeping  are  also  important. 
Faithful  plodders  have  done  better  in  the  long  run  than 
brighter  but  less  stable  people.  Candidates  attracted  by  salary 
considerations  but  without  a  deep  commitment  to  teaching 
have  not  proved  to  be  good  risks. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
Identifying  the  teacher  s  roles 

In  ssmi-isolated  societies,  one  of  the  teacher  s  greatest  hazards 
may  be  that  of  being  thrust  into  too  many  roles,  with  conse- 
ojent  overload  and  frustration— a  syndrome  to  which  adminis- 
trators have  not  always  been  alert.  Consider  the  potential 
pressures  on  a  teacher  if  he  is  the  founder  of  a  neu  community 
and  the  only  member  of  the  village  a  ho  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  outside  world: 
Teacher.  In  his  role  as  teacher,  the  following  may  hold  true: 

•  The  school  schedule  may  conflict  with  his  own  previously 
unscheduled  life.  The  community  s  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
schedule  is  predictable,  for  time  has  never  before  been 
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precisely  measured.  Children  and  pareiUs  alike  must  learn  to  be 
ready  at  class  tim. ,  to  observe  school  attendance,  etc. 

•  Preparation  for  three  to  six  levels  of  classes  may  require 
much  out-of-plass  study  (more  than  other  responsibilities 
allow). 

^  If  the  school  statistics  a  teacher  is  required  to  keep  are 
more  complicated  than  his  minimal  academic  training  can 
handle,  large  expenditures  of  time  during  the  school  year  can 
still  fail  to  produce  accurate  records. 

•  Although  financial  help  is  not  always  available  and  trans- 
portation is  often  a  msuor  problem,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it 
that  a  school  building  and  school  supplies^^are  provided. 

•  The  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  enroll  very  young  children 
whom  he  is  not  equipped  to  handle  and  to  provide  orientation 
for  them  (see  chapter  13). 

•  The  teacher^s  contact  with  his  female^ students  may  bring 
criticism  from  other  community  members.  ' 

Community  leader.  If  the  teacher  accepts  the  role  of 
community  leader,  his  duties  may  include  the  following: 

•  assisting  in  keeping  the  peace; 

•  assisting  in  marriage  negotiations; 

•  adjudicating  problems  of  food  supply — how  land  is  to  be 
parceled  out,  where  gardens  are  to  be  planted,  etc.; 

•  dealing  with  visitors  who  come  to  the  village,  defending 
community  rights,  and  seeking  justice  from  authorities: 

•  spearheading  arrangements  for  land  grants  and  reserva- 
tions, at  times  under  a  legal  system  which  he  does  not 
thoroughly  understand: 

•  drawing  up  and  helping  in  the  implementation  of  public 
health  rules  for  the  village: 

•  introducing  new  crops  and  animals,  which  necessitates 
setting  aside  time  to  care  for  them  and  training  others  to  do  so; 

•  interpreting  laws  and  requirements  of  government  officials 
to  the  people  (these  are  not  always  well  received); 

•  financing  training  for  others — for  example,  teachers,  car- 
penters, mechanics,  health  promoters,  etc. 
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Public  relations  man.  The  teacher  may  be  pressed  into  public 
relations  because  he  is  the  only  (or  best)  Spanish  speaker,  or 
the  community  leader.  This  can  involve: 

•  attending  visitors  (supplying  food,  housing,  entertainment, 
receiving  criticisms,  and  responding  to  their  requesis;  since 
visitors  are  becoming  increasingly  frequent*  attending  to  their 
needs  may  require  an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of  the 
teacher's  time); 

•  pacification  in  the  wake  of  visitors  (as  mentioned  in 
chapter  II,  ethnic  groups  may  resent  even  well-intentioned 
visitors,  such  as  vaccination  and  malaria-control  teams, 
because  of  reactions  to  the  medicines  or  because  domestic 
animals  die  from  sprays:  naturally  enough  the  team  moves  on, 
unaware  of  the  pacification  efforts  the  teacher  is  required  to 
make); 

•  diplomacy  (dealing  with  traders  on  behalf  of  those  who 
neither  speak  Spanish  nor  know  how  to  count  money:  when 
dealing  with  landowners  who  pressure  Indians  for  work  outside 
the  community,  groups  who  wish  to  use  the  people  for  political 
or  other  ends,  visitors  who  may  try  to  violate  the  women  of  the 
community,  etc.,  the  teacher  may  have  to  be  the  one  to  say 
''no"  for  the  community); 

•  acting  as  middleman  as  offers  from  the  outside  world  are 
presented  to  the  villagers:  different  religions,  projects  (govern- 
ment and  private),  loan  offers,  and  many  others. 

Airstrip  initiator  and  engineer.  Because  the  only  practical 
way  to  supply  many  of  the  jungle  communities  is  by  air,  the 
teacher  may  feel  pressured  to  recruit  help  *n  the  construction 
of  an  airstrip.  Hundreds  of  man-hours  arc  expended  on  this 
task  annually,  sometimes  with  nothing  beyond  machetes  and 
axes  available  as  tools.  The  teacher,  who  as  far  as  the 
community  can  tell  may  be  the  one  primarily  benefited  through 
the  receipt  of  school  supplies  and  goods,  may  bear  the  brunt  of 
stimulating  and  organizing  the  work  force.  If  subsequent  prob- 
lems arise,  the  community  may  hold  him  responsible. 
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Paramedic.  Isolated  tribal  people  ordinarily  have  access  to 
two  sources  of  medicines:  local  herbs,  either  cultivated  or  wild, 
and  the  shaman.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  very  effective,  but 
in  general,  native  communities  are  quick  to  recognize  value  in 
''Western*'  drugs,  both  vaccines  and  medications.  The  teacher 
may  be  the  only  member  of  the  community  jvho  travels  to 
areas  where  drugs  can  be  purchased  and  who  is  trained  to 
dispense  them.  Most  teachers  are  willing  to  go  the  second  mile 
to  help  their  people. 

If  the  teacher  accepts  the  role  of  paramedic's  new  series  of 
pressures  may  subsequently  develop: 

•  economic  (the  cost  of  medicines  for  the  community,  of 
emergency  flights,  of  vaccination  flights,  and  of  hospital  care 
may  all  have  lo  be  borne  by  the  teacher  unless  the  community 
has  established  funds  for  these  purposes:  some  villagers  with- 
out cash  are  conscientious  about  repaying  with  produce,  but 
this  Aiay  not  fill  the  need  for  cash  to  replace  the  medicines 
dispensed); 

•  social  (in  many  tribes  it  is  unthinkable  to  refuse  aid  to 
relatives:  as  keeper  of  the  medicines,  the  teacher  may  face  the 
hard  choice  between  bankruptcy  or  committing  a  grave  social 
error  by  refusing  to  help  insolvent  relatives  and/or  members  of 
the  community); 

•  time  (several  hours  a  day  may  be  required  to  care  for  the 
sick,  plus  night  duty  for  seriously  ill  patients  or  long  trips  to 
see  patients  too  ill  to  travel  to  the  teacher:  added  to  a  teacher's 
already  heavy  schedule,  this  load  may  become  very  taxing, 
particularly  during  epidemics). 

Storekeeper.  In  order  to  meet  legitimate  needs  for  his  people, 
the  teacher  may  use  his  salary  to  set  up  a  small  store.  Besides 
the  strain  on  his  salary,  additional  problems  such  as  finding 
time  to  keep  store  hours,  difflcuities  of  transportation  and 
supply,  accepting  or  refusing  to  sell  on  credit,  and  collecting 
bad  debts  can  all  add  to  the  teacher's  load. 

Counselor.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
the  teacher  frequently  becomes  the  community  advisor.  The 
tribal  society  experiences  stress  as  knowledge  concerning  new 
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